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EDITORS*  PREFACE 

THEOLOGY  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances 
in  recent  years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have 
been  opened  up,  fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon 
many  subjects  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  historical 
method  has  been  applied  with  important  results.  This 
has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library  of  Theological 
Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it.  It  has  also 
made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  specialists  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enter- 
prise which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological 
inquiry  up  to  date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
Christian  Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete 
in  itself,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a 
carefully  planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  pre- 
pare a  volume  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  which  will 
give  the  history  and  literature  of  each  department,  as 
well  as  of  Theology  as  a  whole. 
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The  Library  is  intended  to  forn?  a  series  of  Text- 
Bcx)ks  for  Students  of  Theology.  i 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  com- 
pactness of  statement  At  the  same  time,  they  have  in 
view  that  large  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other 
departments  of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic 
and  thorough  exposition  of  Theological  Science.  Tech- 
nical matters  will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of 
notes,  and  the  text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attract- 
ive as  possible. 


The  Library  is  international  and  interconfessional.  I 
will    be  conducted    in   a   catholic  spirit,   and  in  the 
interests  of  Theology  as  a  science.  ] 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements 
both  of  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  the 
questions  which  are  still  at  issue  in  the  different 
departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognized  reputatiotf 
in  the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.    They 
will  be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editor/ 
in  the  effort  to  provide  a  series  of  volumes  which  mr 
adequately  represent  the  present  condition  of  inve* 
gation,  and  indicate  the  way  for  further  progress,     r 

Charles  A.  Briggs 
Stewart  D.  F.  Salb 
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PREFACE. 


In  this  volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  promise 
made  in  the  fcnrmer  one  to  deecribe  the  Beformed  Churcbee, 
the  Anabaptist  and  Sooinian  movements  and  the  Oounter- 
refcnmation  in  the  sixteenth  oentury. 

It  has  been  based  on  a  careful  stndj  of  ocmtemporarj 
sources  of  information,  and  no  important  fact  has  been 
recorded  for  which  there  is  not  oontempoiary  eridenoa 
Full  use  has  been  made  of  work  done  by  predecessors  in 
the  same  field.  The  sources  and  the  later  books  consulted 
have  been  ztamed  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter ;  but 
special  reference  is  due  to  the  writings  of  Professor  Pollard 
on  the  reigns  of  Henry  vm.  and  Edward  vl,  and  to  those 
of  MM,  Lemonier  and  Mari^jol  for  the  history  of 
ProtertantiBm  in  Franoft  The  sources  consulted  are» 
for  the  most  part,  printed  in  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
issued  by  the  various  Governments  of  Europe,  or  in  the 
correspondence  of  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  edited  and  published  for  Historical  and 
Archeeologioal  Societies ;  but  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
Domestic,  relating  to  the  reigns  of  Edward  vi.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth,  is  little  more  than  a  brief  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  documents,  and  has  to  be  supple- 
mented by  reference  to  the  original  documents  in  the 
Beoord  Office. 

The  field  covered  in  this  volume  is  so  extensive  that 
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the  accounts  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Beformation 
in  the  varioiis  countries  included  had  to  be  very  much 
condensed.  I  have  purposely  given  a  larger  space  to  the 
beginnings  of  each  movement,  believing  them  to  be  less 
known  and  more  deserving  of  study.  One  omission  must 
be  noted.  Nothing  has  been  said  directly  about  the 
Keformed  Churches  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  the 
neighbouring  lands.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  devote 
a  few  pages  to  the  subject ;  but  such  a  brief  description 
would  have  been  misleading.  The  rise,  continuance,  and 
decline  of  these  Churches  are  so  inseparably  connected 
with  the  peculiar  social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
countries,  that  no  adequate  or  informing  account  of  them 
could  be  given  without  largely  exceeding  the  limits  of 
space  at  my  disposal 

After  the  volume  had  been  fully  printed,  and  addition 
or  alteration  was  impossible,  two  important  documents 
bearing  on  subjects  discussed  came  into  my  bauds  too 
late  for  references  in  the  text. 

I  have  found  that  the  Library  of  the  Technical  College 
in  Glasgow  contains  a  copy,  probably  unique,  of  the  famous 
Hymn-book  of  the  Brethren  published  at  Ulm  in  153H, 
It  is  entitled :  Ein  hnhsch  tuu  Gcsanghiich  daHtiTuv 
hegrieffen  die  Kirckfnordnnng  und  Gese-ng  die  zUr  LanU 
KroH  und  Fidneck  in  Iklum,  von  der  ChrMichen  Bntder- 
sehafft  den  Piccarden^  die  bisiiero  fur  Unchristen  und  Ketztt^ 
(fthalien,  gebraucht  vnd  ieglick  GoU  zum  Ehren  gesHngen 
iPerden.  Gedruckt  zu  Ulm  bey  Hans  Vamier.  An. 
MDXXXvm.  I  know  of  a  copy  of  much  later  date  in 
Numberg ;  but  of  no  perfect  copy  of  this  early  impression. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  book  confirms  what  I  have 
said  of  the  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Brethren. 

Then  in  December  1906,  Sefior  Henriques  pub- 
lished at   Lisbon    the  authentic   records   of    the    trial    of 
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Greorge  Buchanan  and  two  fellow  professors  in  the 
Coimbra  College  before  the  Inquisition.  These  records 
show  that  the  prosecution  had  not  been  instigated  bj  the 
Jesuits,  as  was  generally  conjectured,  but  was  due  to  the 
malice  of  a  former  Principal  of  the  College.  The  state- 
ment made  on  p.  556  has  therefore  to  be  corrected. 

The  kindness  of  the  publishers  has  provided  an 
historical  map,  which  I  trust  will  be  fovnd  useful  It 
gives,  I  think  for  the  first  time,  a  representation  to 
the  eye  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  Anabaptist  movement. 
The  red  bars  denote  districts  where  contemporary  docu- 
ments attest  the  existence  of  Anabaptist  communities. 
At  least  four  maps,  representing  successive  periods,  would 
be  needed  to  show  with  exactness  the  shifting  boundaries 
of  the  various  confessions;  one  map  can  only  give  the 
general  results. 

My  thanks  are  again  due  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  Donney, 
and  to  another  friend,  for  the  care  they  have  taken  in 
revising  the  proof  sheets,  and  for  many  vahiable 
suggestions. 

THOMAS  M.  LINDSAY. 

«/aniMry,  1M7« 
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BOOK  III. 


THE  REFORMED  CHURCHES. 
CHAPTER  L 

INTBODUCTION. 

§  1,  The  Zdmitatiom  of  the  Peace  of  Avgsburg, 

THft  Beligious  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555)  secured  the  legal 
recognition  of  the  Beformation  within  the  •  H0I7  Boman 
Empire,  and  consequently  within  European  polity.  Hence- 
forward States,  which  declared  through  their  responsible 
rulers  that  tbej  meant  to  live  after  the  religion  described 
in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  were  admitted  to  the  comity  of 
nations,  and  the  Pope  was  l^;ally  and  practically  debarred 
from  excommunicating  them,  from  placing  them  under 
xTUerdiet,  and  from  inviting  obedient  neighbouring  potentates 
to  conquer  and  dispossess  their  sovereign&  The  Bishop  of 
Borne  could  no  longer,  according  to  the  recognised  custom 
of  the  Holy  Boman  Empire,  launch  a  Bull  against  a 
Lutheran  prince  and  expect  to  have  its  execution  enforced 
as  in  earlier  days.  The  Popes  wore  naturally  slow  to  see 
this,  and  had  to  be  reminded  of  the  altered  state  of  matters 
more  than  once.^ 

^  The  fierce  old  Pontiff;  Paul  it.,  declared  in  a  Bnll  (Feb.  16, 1669)  that 
the  mere  fact  of  hereej  in  princes  deprired  them  of  all  lawful  power ;  but  he 
named  no  one.  When  his  successor  proposed,  in  1563,  to  excommunicate 
Elizabeth  of  England  by  name  simply  as  a  Protestant,  he  was  taken  to  task 
sharply  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand ;  and  the  Queen  was  finally  excommuni- 
cated in  1570  as  a  partaker ' '  in  the  atrocious  mysteries  of  Calvinism,"  and  as 
such  outside  the  Peace  of  Augsburg. 
»»♦ 
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Of  coiirse,  the  exalted  Romaniet  powers,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  never  meant  this  settlement  to  be  lasting. 
They  intrigue<i  secretly  amonjy  theu^lves,  and  fought  openly, 
against  it.  The  final  deternut^Bptfort  to  overthrow  it 
was  that  hideous  nightmare  wMV  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  mainly  c-aused  by  the  determinabion 
of  the  Jesuits  that  by  the  Iielp  of  God  aiul  the  devil,  for 
that,  as  Carlyle  has  remarked,  was  the  pecidiarity  of  the 
plan,  all  Germany  must  be  brought  bai:k  to  the  obedience  of 
Holy  Stepmother  Chureli,and  to  submission  to  the  Supreme 
Headship  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — the  Supreme  Head- 
ship becoming  more  and  more  shadowy  as  the  years  passed. 
The  settlement  lasted,  however,  and  renjains  in  general 
outline  until  the  present. 

But  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  did  not  end  the 
revolt  against  Rome  which  was  simmering  in  every  land 
in  Western  Europe.  It  made  no  provision  for  the  multitude 
of  believers  in  the  Avgaburtj  Cmt/essionj  whose  princes,  for 
conscience'  sake  or  for  worldly  policy,  remained  steadfast 
to  Rome,  save  that  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  emigrate 
to  territories  where  the  nders  were  of  the  same  faith  as 
theii-s.  These  Lutherans  wuro  to  be  found  in  every  part 
of  Germany,  and  were  very  abundant  in  the  Duchy  of 
Austria.  The  statement  of  Faber,  the  Bishop  of  Vienna, 
that  the  only  good  Catholics  in  that  city  were  himself 
and  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  was,  of  course,  rhetorical; 
but  it  is  a  proof  of  the  numbers  of  the  followers  of 
Luther.* 

It  chained  irrevocably  to  the  Romanist  creed,  by  the 
clause  called  the  erclesiastical  reservation,  not  merely  the 
people,  but  the  rulers  in  the  nnmerous  ecclesiastical 
principalities  scattered  all  over  Germany.  Tliis  pro- 
vision secured  that  if  an  ecclesiastical  prince  adopted  the 
Lutheran  faith,  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  principality. 


'  In  th«  AUtu  TMf  Kirehenge9ch\e)Uf  by  Heuasi  and  Ifulert  (Tilbfngen, 
1905),  then  is  ad  attempt  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  presence  of  Germ&u 
Protestants  outside  the  territories  of  the  Luthf-ian  princes ;  Map  x.  Zur 
Qttch  ichit  dcr  lUutxhen  lUfvrmcUion  -uTtd  Oe^cnre/vnnaitoH, 
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It  is  probable  that  this  provision  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  secure  for  the  Bomanists  the  position  they  now  have 
in  Germany,  It  was  partly  due  to  the  alarms  excited 
by  the  fact  that  Albe|i<  of  Brandenburg,  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  had  secularised  his  land  of  East  Prussia 
and  bad  become  a  Lutheran,  and  by  the  narrow  escape  of 
the  province  of  Kbln  from  following  in  the  same  path, 
under  its  reforming  archbishop,  Hermann  von  Wied. 

The  Peace  of  Augsburg  made  no  provision  for  any  Pro- 
testants other  than  those  who  accepted  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession ;  and  thousands  in  the  Palatinate  and  all  throughout 
South  Germany  preferred  another  type  of  Protestant  faith. 
It  is  probable  that,  had  Luther  lived  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
longer,  the  great  division  between  the  Reformed  or  Calvin- 
ist  and  the  Evangelical  or  Lutheran  Churches  would  have 
been  bridged  over;  but  after  his  death  his  successors, 
intent  to  maintain,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  deposit  of 
truth  which  Luther  had  left,  actually  ostracised  Melanchthon 
for  his  endeavour  to  heal  the  breach.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  Lutheran  Church  within  Germany  after  1555 
lost  large  districts  to  the  Beformed  Church. 

Under  Elector  Frederick  ni.,  surnamed  the  Pious,  the 
territorial  Church  of  the  Palatinate  separated  from  the 
circle  of  Lutheran  Churches,  and  in  1563  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  was  published.  This  celebrated  doctrinal  formula 
at  once  became,  and  has  remained,  the  distinctive  creed  of 
the  various  branches  of  the  Beformed  Church  within 
Germany ;  and  its  influence  extended  even  farther. 

Bremen  followed  the  example  of  the  Palatinate  in 
1568.  Its  divines  published  a  doctrinal  Jkclaraiion  in 
1572,  and  a  more  lengthy  Consenstis  Bremenenm  in  1596. 
Anhalt,  under  its  ruler  John  George  (1587-1603),  did 
away  with  the  consistorial  system  of  Church  government, 
and  abandoned  the  use  of  Luther's  Catechism.  Hesse- 
Cassel  joined  the  circle  of  German  Beformed  Churches  in 
1605.  These  examples  were  followed  in  many  smaller 
principalities,  most  of  which,  imitating  all  the  Beformed 
Churches,  published  separate  and  distinctive  confessions  of 
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faith,  which  were  nevertheless  supposed  to  contain  the  sum 
and  Bubstance  of  the  common  Reformed  creed.* 

These  (lerman  principalities,  rulers  iind  inhabitants, 
placed  thcmsclvcti  de1it)erabely  outside  the  protection  of  the 
Keligious  Peace  of  Augsburg.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  their  faith  were  not  very  different  from  the  Lutheran, 
but  they  were  imjwrtant  enough  to  make  them  forego 
the  protection  which  thfe  treaty  afforded.  Setting  aside 
minor  differences  and  sentiments,  ()erhap8  more  powerful 
than  doctrines,  their  separation  from  neighbouring  Pro- 
testants was  based  on  their  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
Ubiquity,  essential  to  the  Lutheran  theory  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Supper,  and  to  the  consistorial  system  of  ecclesi- 


'  The  fallest  account  of  these  German  Reformed  confeuiona  u  to  be  found 
in  MiUIer'a  IHe  BektantnUadiriften  der  re/ormirten  Kirche  —  the  Emden, 
CaJfcfiiftn  (1554),  pp.  1  and  686  ;  the  Heidelberg  Catechism-  (1563),  pp.  1, 
682  ;  the  Nassau  C<mfesnon  of  the  Dillenburg  Sjnod  [1578],  liU,  720  ;  the 
Bnman  Cmuenaua  (1506),  liv,  739  ;  the  Ulajfori  Book  (1559)  for  BoUen,  liv, 
797;  tho  Cvn/es»icno/  the  Ortural  Synod  of  CoskI^  It  and  817,  and  the 
Hessian  Cateehvmv  (1607).  822;  and  the  BerUheim  Confession  (1613),  833. 
All  these  Ocnnan  Refonned  ooof^aaionB  foUoved  Melanchthon  in  bit 
cudeavours  to  nnite  the  Calviniat  and  the  Lutheran  doctrinal  poaitions. 

By  far  the  moat  celebrated,  and  the  onlj  one  which  maintains  ita  place 
•a  a  doctrinal  ayuibol  down  to  the  present  day,  is  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, 
It  was  drafted  at  the  aiiggeation  of  the  Elector  Frederick  the  Fious  by  two 
theologians,  Caspar  Olcviauus  and  Zacharios  IJraiuus,  who  were  able  to 
express  in  a  really  remarkable  degree  tlie  thoughts  of  German  Protestants 
who  conld  not  accept  the  hard  and  fast  Lutheranisni  of  the  opponents  of 
MelaDcbtfaozu  It  speedily  fonnd  favour  in  ra&nj  pHrtsofGeruiaxiy.  although 
its  ■trongest  aopporters  belonged  to  the  Rhine  proriuces.  It  was  in  uh 
both  as  a  means  of , instruction  and  as  a  doctrinal  symbol  in  most  of  the 
f^rrman  Reformed  Cbnrchea  along  with  their  own  symbolical  books.  Ita 
use  spread  to  Holland  and  beyond  it.  Two  BCfuirate  translations  appeared 
in  Scotland.  The  earlier  is  contained  in  (Dnnlop's)  Collection  of  Confeasiomi 
of  Faith,  .  .  .  of  public  authority  in  the  Church  q/  Scotland^  under  the  title, 
A  Catechism  of  the  Christia*  lUligion,  composed  by  Zachary  Ursin,  approved 
Ip  Ftederick  lit.  SUdar  Palatine^  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Paiatina(€, 
and  by  other  Befomud  Churches  in  Oermany  ;  and  taught  in  Cfieir  schools 
aivd  churches:  eaeaminsd  and  approved,  without  any  alteration,  by  the  Synod 
qf  Dort,  and  appointed  to  bs  taught  in  the  rtformed  churches  and  sehcoUin 
the  IfUhertands :  translated  and  printed  Anno  1691  by  public  authority  for 
the  use  cf  Scotland,  with  the  arguments  ami  use  of  the  several  doctrines  therein 
contained,  by  Jeremias  BaMingius;  soaielivxes  priiUed  %ciih  the  Book  q/* 
Cotnmoii  Order  and  Psalm  Book. 
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astical  government.  They  repudiated  the  two  portions  of 
the  Lutheran  system  which  were  derived  professedly  from 
the  mediaeval  Church,  and  insisted  on  basing  their  exposi- 
tion of  doctrine  and  their  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment more  directly  on  the  Word  of  God.  They  had  come 
in  contact  with  another  reformation  movement,  had 
recognised  its  sturdier  principles,  and  had  become  so 
enamoured  of  them  that  they  felt  compelled  to  leave  the 
Lutheran  Church  for  the  Eeformed. 

Still  confining  ourselves  to  Germany,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  Augsburg  Confession  ostentatiously  and  over  and 
over  again  separated  those  who  accepted  it  from  protesters 
against  the  inediseval  Church,  who  were  called  Anabaptists. 
It  repudiated  views  supposed  to  be  held  by  them  on 
Baptism,  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  possibility  of  a  life  of 
sinless  perfection,  and  the  relation  of  Christian  men  to  the 
magistracy..  In  some  of  the  truces  arranged  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  evangelical  princes, — truces  which  antici- 
pated the  religious  Peace  of  Augsburg, — attempts  were 
made  to  induce  Lutherans  and  Eomanists  to  unite  in  sup- 
pressing those  sectariea  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they 
were  not  included  in  the  settlement  in  1655.  Yet  they 
had  spread  all  over  Germany,  endured  with  constancy 
bloody  jwrsecutions,  and  from  them  have  come  the  large 
and  influential  Baptist  Churches  in  Europe  and  America. 
From  beginning  to  end  they  were  outside  the  Lutheran 
Beformation. 


§  2.  TIu  Beformation  outside  Germany. 

When  we  go  beyond  Grermany  and  survey  the  other 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that 
the  story  of  the  Lutheran  movement  from  its  beginning 
down  to  its  successful  issue  in  the  Beligious  Peace  of 
Augsburg  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation. France,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  even  Italy,  Spain,  and  Poland,  throbbed 
with  the  religious  revival  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its 
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manifestations  in  these  lands  diifered  in  many  respects 
from  that  which  belonged  to  Germany.  All  shared 
with  Germany  the  common  experiences,  intellectual  and 
religious,  political  and  economic,  of  that  period  of  transition 
which  is  called  the  ReniuHBanc^  in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word — the  transition  from  mediieval  to  modern  life.^  They 
had  all  come  to  the  parting  of  the  waya  They  had  all 
emerged  from  Mediievalism^  uud  all  saw  the  wider  outlook 
which  was  the  heritage  of  the  time.  All  felt  the 
same  longing  to  shake  themselves  clear  of  the  incubus  of 
clericalism  wliich  weighed  lieavily  on  tlieii'  national  life, 
whether  religious  or  political.  Each  land  went  forward, 
marching  by  its  own  path  marked  out  for  it  by  its  past 
history,  intellectual,  religious,  and  civil.  The  movements 
in  these  various  wjuutries  towards  a  freer  and  more  i-eal 
religious  life  cannot  be  described  in  the  same  general  terms ; 
but  if  Italy  and  Spain  be  excepted,  their  attempts  at  a 
national  reformation  had  one  thing  in  comnum  which 
detimtely  separated  them  from  the  Lutheran  movement. 


§  3.   The  Ite/ormed  type  of  Doctrine. 

If  the  type  of  doctrine  professed  by  the  Protestants 
in  those  countries  !«  considered  (confessedly  a  i«irtial,  one- 
sided, and  imperfect  standard),  it  may  be  said  that  they  all 
refused  to  accept  some  of  the  distinctive  Luthemn  dogtuatic 
Cijnclusions,  and  that  they  all  departed  more  widely  from 
stmio  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Mediaival  Church.  Tlieir 
national  coiifeasions  in  their  final  forms  borrowed  more 
from  Zurich  iind  Geneva  tlwin  from  Witteulnirg,  and  tliey 
all  belong  to  the  IJeformed  as  distinguished  from  iheLutheran 
or  Evangelical  circle  of  creeds.'     It  was  perhaps  natural 

'  Comparo  vol.  i.  pt  i.  42/". 

'  The  most  complete  ooUectiou  of  those  Rofonned  creeds  2a  giren  in 
Mdller,  Di*  BrlfnTUnisschriflni  der  rtftrrmirten  Kirche  (Leipzig,  1903). 
The  iiiofit  important  ore  the  following  [the  figures  within  brackets  give  the 
pages  in  Muli«r} ; — 

SwiTZRf.LANp.  — Zwingli's  rV#Mof  1623(xvi.  l)s  I^rat  Helvetic Conf en- 
tioH  of  153tf  OEXvlt  101) ;  Ocntva  Cvrifemm  of  15S0  (xxvi,  Ul);  Qtntva 
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that  differences  in  the  ritual  and  theory  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  the  very  apex  and  crown  of  ChriBtian  Public 
Worship,  should  be  to  the  general  eye  the  visible  cleavage 
between  rival  forms  of  Christianity.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  Befonnation  movement,  the  great  popular  distinction 
between  the  Bomanists  and  Protestants  was  that  the  one 
refused  and  the  other  admitted  the  laity  to  partake  of  the 
Cup  of  Communion ;  and  later,  within  an  orthodox  Pro- 
testantism, the  thought  of  ubiquity  was  the  dividing  lina 
The  Lutherans  asserted  and  the  Reformed  denied  or  ignored 
the  doctrine;  and  those  confessions  took  the  Eeformed 
view. 


4.   The  Beformed  ideal  of  Ecclesiastical  Government 

This  similarity  of  published  creed  was  the  one  positive 
bond  which  united  all  those  Churches ;  but  it  may  also  be 
said  that  all  of  them,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
Church  of  England,^  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
consistorial  system  of  the  Lutheran  Churches,  and  that 
most  of  them  accepted  in  theory  at  least  Calvin's  concep- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  government.  They  strove  to  get 
away  from  the  mediaeval  ideas  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  to 
return  to  the  principles  which  they  believed  to  be  laid 
down  for  them  in  the  New  Testament,  illustrated  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries.     The  Church, 

Catechism  of  1545  [(xxviii,  117)  tnnalftted  in  (Dnnlop's)  Cor^feasionSt  etc.,  ii, 
139]. 

£n-olani). — Edwardine  Forty-two  AriicU*  of  1553,  Thirty-«ight  ArtieUs 
of  1563,  Thirty-wine  Articles  of  1571  (xlii,  506) ;  Lambeth  Articles  of  1505 
(xliv,  526) ;  Irish  Articles  of  1616  (xliv,  626). 

Scotland. — Scottish  Confession  of  1560,  National  Covenant  of  1581 
[(xxxv,  249),  (Dunlop's)  Cor^tssums,  etc.,  ii.  pp.  21  and  103]. 

VKKSiOZ.—Confessio  Oallicana  of  1659  (xxxii,  221). 

NKTHERLAND3. — Confcssio  Bclgtca  of  1561  (xxxiv,  233) ;  Netherlands 
Congestion  of  1566  (xxxt,  935) ;  JMsian  Confession  of  1528  (xxi,  930). 

Hdmqaby. — Hungarian  Confession  of  1562  (xxviii,  376). 

Bohemia. — Bohemian  Confession  of  1609  (xxxix,  453). 

^  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  which  grew 
oat  of  the  Elizabethan  settlemeDt  of  religion  in  England  borrowed  not  a  few 
ohancteristics  irom  the  Lutheran  consistorial  courts. 
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according  to  Calvin,  was  a  tbeocratic^  democracy,  and  the 
ulfcimato  source  of  authority  lay  in  the  memberehip  of  the 
Christian  community,  inspired  by  the  Presence  of  Christ 
pi*omi8ed  to  all  His  people.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century 
this  conception  was  confronted  and  largely  qualified  in 
practice,  by  the  dread  that  it  might  lead  to  a  return  to  tlio 
clerical  tutelage  of  the  mediieval  Church  from  which  they 
had  just  escaped.  Presbyter  might  become  priest  writ 
lai'ge ;  and  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation  in  many  lands 
could  see,  as  Zwingli  did  in  Zmich  and  Cmnmer  iu 
England,  that  the  civil  authorities  might  well  represent 
the  Christian  democracy.  Even  Cahin  in  Geneva  had  to 
content  himself  with  eccleJiiastical  ordinances  which  left 
the  Church  completely  under  the  control  of  Us  trAs  konnoris 
seiffTieurs  syndicques  ei  conseil  d^  Genh^ ;  and  the  Scottish 
Church  in  1672  had  to  recognise  that  the  King  was  the 
"  Supreme  Governor  of  this  realm  as  well  in  things 
temporal  as  in  the  conservation  and  purgation  of  religion." 
The  nations  and  principalities  in  Western  Europe  which 
had  adopted  and  supported  the  Eeforniation  believed  that 
man i fold  abuses  had  arisen  in  the  past,  d ) rec tly  and 
indirectly,  through  the  exemption  of  the  Church  and  its 
possessions  from  secular  control,  and  they  were  determined 
not  to  permit  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  scholarship  of  the  lienaissance  had  discovered 
the  true  text  of  the  old  Ronuin  Civil  Code,  and  one  of 
the  features  of  that  time  of  transition — perhaps  its  most 
important  and  far-reaching  feature,  for  law  enters  into 
every  relation  of  human  life — waa  the  substitution  of  civil 
law  based  on  the  Codes  of  Justinian  and  Theodosius.  for 
canon  law  baaed  on  the  Decretum  of  Gratian.  These 
old  Roman  codes  taught  the  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  look  upon  the  Church  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  State ;  and  the  thought  that  the  Christian 
community  had  an  independent  life  of  its  own,  and  that 
its  guidance  and  discipline  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
office-bearers  chosen  by  its  membership,  was  everywhere 
confronted,  modified,  largely  overthrown  by  the  imperious 
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daim  of  the  civilian  lawyers.  Ecclesiastical  leaders  within 
the  Reformed  Churches  might  strive  as  they  liked  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  which  they 
willingly  placed  under  the  control  of  civil  law,  and  its 
discipline  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals,  which  they 
declared  to  be  the  inalienable  possession  of  the  Church ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  State  refused  to  perceive  the  distinction, 
and  insisted  in  maintaining  fall  control  over  the  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction.  Hence  it  came  about  that  in  every 
land  where  the  secular  authorities  were  favourable  to  the 
Beformation,  the  Church  became  more  or  less  subject  to^ 
the  State ;  and  this  resulted  in  a  large  variety  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal organisations  in  communities  all  belonging  to  the  He- 
formed  Church.  While  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth 
that  the  churchly  ideal  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  in  most 
of  the  Beformed  Churches  was  to  restore  the  theocratic 
democracy  of  the  early  centuries,  and  that  this  was  a 
strong  point  of  contrast  between  them  and  Luther,  who 
insisted  that  the  jus  episeopale  belonged  to  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  practice  the  secular  authorities  in  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  the  Palatinate,  etc.,  kept  almost  as  tight  a 
hold  on  the  Beformed  national  Churches  as  did  the  Lutheran 
princes  and  municipalities.  In  one  land  only,  France,  the 
ecclesiastical  ideal  of  Calvin  had  full  liberty  to  embody 
itself  in  a  constitution,  and  that  only  because  the  French 
Beformed  Church  struggled  into  existence  under  the  civil 
rule  of  a  Bomanist  State,  and,  like  the  Christian  Church 
of  the  early  centuries,  maintained  itself  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  secular  authorities  which  persecuted  it. 

§  5.  The  TnflueTice  of  ffumanism  on  the  Reformed  Churches, 

The  portion  of  the  Beformation  which  lay  outside  the 
Peace  of  Augsburg  had  another  characteristic  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  the  Lutheran  Beformation  included 
within  the  treaty — it  owed  much  more  to  Humanism. 
Erasmus  and  what  he  represented  had  a  greater  share  in 
its   birth  and  early  progress,  and  his  influence  appeared 
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amidst  the  most  dissimilar  surroundings.  Henry  viu.  and 
Zwiiigli  seem  to  stand  at  opposite  poles ;  yet  the  English 
autocrat  and  the  Swiss  democrat  were  alike  in  this,  that 
they  owed  much  to  Erasmus,  and  that  the  reformations 
which  they  respectively  led  were  lai*gely  prompted  by  the 
impulse  of  Humanism.  One  has  only  to  compare  the 
liuhops  Book  and  the  Kiiujn  Book  of  the  Hcnrican  period 
in  England  with  the  many  statements  Erasmus  has  mado 
about  the  kind  of  reforumtion  he  desired  to  see,  to  recognise 
that  they  were  meant  to  serve  for  a  reformation  in  life 
"^and  morals  which  would  leave  untouched  the  fundHmental 
doctrinal  system  of  the  mediieval  Church  and  its  organisa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
great  Humanist.  The  Bible,  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and 
Athanasian  Creeds,  with  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  first 
four  CEcumenical  Councils,  were  recognised  as  the  standards 
of  orthodoxy  in  the  Ten  Articles ;  and  the  Scholastic  Theo- 
logy, 8o  derided  by  Erasmus,  was  contemptuously  ignored. 
The  accompanying  Injwnctioiia  set  little  store  by  pilgrimages, 
relics,  and  indulgences,  and  the  other  superstitions  of  the 
popular  religious  life  which  the  groat  Humanist  had  treated 
sarcastically.  The  two  ImwIcb  alluded  to  above  are  full 
of  instructions  for  leading  a  wholesome  life.  The  whole 
programme  of  reformation  is  laid  down  on  lines  borrowed 
from  Erasmus. 

Zwingli  waa  imder  the  influence  of  Humanism  from 
his  boyhood.  His  young  intellect  was  fed  on  the  master- 
pieces of  classical  antiquity — Cicero,  Homer,  and  Pindar. 
His  favourite  teacher  was  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  who  was 
half  a  Reformer  and  half  a  pure  follower  of  Erasm^ia.  No 
man  intiuenced  him  more  than  the  learned  Dutchman.  It 
was  his  guidance  and  not  the  example  of  Luther  which 
made  him  study  the  Scriptures  and  the  theologians  of  the 
early  Church,  such  as  Origen,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom. 
The  influence  and  example  of  Erasmus  can  be  seen  even 
in  his  attempts  to  create  a  rational  theory  of  the  Holy 
Supper.  His  reformation,  in  its  beginning  more  especially, 
was  much  n^re  au  intellectual  than  a  religious  movement. 
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It  aimed  at  a  clearer  understanding  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures, 
at  the  purgation  of  the  popular  religious  life  from  idolatry 
and  superstition,  and  at  a  clearly  reasoned  out  scheme  of 
inbeUectual  belief.  The  deeper  religious  impulse  which 
drove  Luther,  step  by  step,  in  his  path  of  revolt  from  the 
mediwval  Churcli  was  lucking  in  Zwingli.  He  owed  little 
to  Wittenberg,  much  to  Kotterdam.  It  was  this  con- 
nection with  Erasmus  that  created  the  sympathy  between 
Zwingli  and  such  early  Dutch  Reformers  as  Ciiristopher 
oen,  and  made  the  Swiss  Keformer  a  power  in  the 
lier  stages  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Netherlands. 
Tlie  beginnint^  of  the  Reformation  movement  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain  were  even  more  closely  allied  to 
Humanism. 

If  the  [ireparation  for  reformation  to  be  found  in  the 
work  and  teaching  of  mediaeval  evangelical  nouconformiats 
like  the  Ficards  be  set  aside,  the  beginnings  of  the  Re- 
formation in  France  must  be  traced  to  the  small  group 
of  Christian  Humanists  who  surrounded  Marguerite 
d'Angouleme  and  Brigonnet  the  Bishop  of  Meaux« 
Marguerite  herself  and  Jacques  Lef^vre  d'Etaples,  the 
real  leader  of  the  group  of  scholars  and  preachers,  found 
solace  for  soul  troubles  in  the  Christian  Platonism  to 
which  80  many  of  the  Humanists  north  and  south  of  the 
Alps  had  given  themselves.  The  aim  of  the  little  circle 
of  enthusiasts  was  a  reformation  of  the  Church  and  of 
society  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Erasmus.  They  looked 
to  reform  without  *'  tumult,"  to  a  reformation  of  the  Church 
by  the  Church  and  within  the  Church,  brought  about  by 
a  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  of  the  Epistles 
of  St  Paul,  by  individual  Christians  weaning  themselves 
from  the  world  while  they  remained  in  society,  and  by 
slowly  lejiveniiig  the  people  with  tlie  enlightenment  which 
the  New  Learning  was  sure  to  bring.  They  cared  little 
for  theology,  much  for  intimacy  with  Christ;  little  for 
external  changes  in  institutions,  much  for  personal  piety. 
Their  eflbrts  had  little  visible  effoct,  and  their  via  media 
between  the  stubborn  defenders  of  ScholasticiBm  on  the 
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one  hand  and  more  thorough  Eeformers  on  the  other,  was 
found  to  be  an  impossible  path  to  peraevere  in ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  did  much  to  prepare 
France  for  the  Reformation  movement  which  they  really 
inaugxxrated ;  nor  that  William  Farel,  the  precursor  of 
Calvin  himself  in  Geneva,  belonged  to  the  "group  of 
Meaux." 

If  Humanism  influenced  the  "  group  of  Meaux "  who 
were  the  advance  guard  of  the  French  Reformation,  it 
manifested  itself  no  less  powerfully  in  the  training  of 
Calvin,  who  in  1536  unconsciously  became  the  leader  of 
the  movement  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
enthusiastic  students  of  the  band  of  "  royal  lecturers " 
appointed  by  Francis  T.  to  give  France  the  benefits  of  the 
New  Learning.  He  had  intimate  personal  relations  with 
Bude  and  Cop,  who  were  allied  to  the  "  group  of  Meaux." 
and  were  leaders  among  the  Humanists  in  the  University- 
His  earliest  book,  a  Commentary  on  the  De  dementia  of 
Seneca,  shows  how  wide  and  minute  was  his  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  classical  authors.  Like  Erasmus, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  influenced  by  the 
mystical  combination  of  Platonism  and  Chrifitianity  which 
entranced  the  Christian  Humanists  of  Italy  and  filled  tbe 
minds  of  the  "  group  of  Meaux  " ;  and  like  him  he  broke 
through  the  narrow  circle  of  elegant  trifling  within  which 
most  of  the  Italian  scholars  were  confined,  and  used  the 
New  Learning  for  modern  purposes.  Humanism  taught 
him  to  think  imperially  in  the  best  fashion  of  ancient 
Rome,  to  see  that  great  moral  ideas  ought  to  rule  in  the 
government  of  men.  It  filled  him  with  a  generous 
indignation  at  the  evils  which  flowed  from  an  abuse  of 
absolute  and  arbitrary  power.  The  young  scholar  (he 
was  only  three-and-twenty)  attacked  the  governmental 
abuses  of  the  times  with  a  boldness  which  revived  the  best 
traditions  of  Roman  statesmanship.  He  denounced  venal 
judges  who  made  "justice  a  public  merchandise."  He 
declared  that  princes  who  slew  their  people  or  subjected 
them  to  wholesale  pcrsccutiun  were  nuL  legitimaLu  rulers. 
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but  brigands,  and  that  brigands  were  the  enemies  of  the 
whole  human  race.  At  a  time  when  persecution  was 
prevalent  everywhere,  the  Commentary  of  the  young 
Humanist  pleaded  for  tolerance  in  language  as  lofty  as 
Milton  employed  in  his  Areopagiticeu  He  was  not  blind 
to  the  defects  of  the  stoical  morality  displayed  in  the 
book  he  commented  upon.  He  contrasted  the  stoical 
indifference  with  Christian  sympathy,  and  stoical  in- 
dividualism with  the  thought  of  Christian  society;  but 
he  seized  upon  and  made  his  own  the  loftier  moral  ideas 
in  Stoicism,  and  applied  them  to  public  life.  Luther  was 
great,  none  greater,  in  holding  up  the  liberty  of  the 
Christian  man ;  but  there  he  halted,  or  advanced  beyond 
it  with  veiy  faltering  step.  Humanism  taught  Calvin 
the  claims  and  the  duties  of  the  Christian  society;  he 
proclaimed  them  aloud,  and  his  thoughts  spread  through- 
out that  portion  of  the  Eeformation  which  followed  his 
leadership  and  accepted  his  principles.  The  Holy 
Scriptures,  St.-  Augustine,  and  the  imperial  ethics  of  the 
old  Eoman  Stoicism  coming  through  Humanism,  were  a 
trinity  of  influence  on  all  the  Reformed  Churches. 

ThR  Beformation  in  Spain  and  Italy  was  only  a  brief 
episode;  but  in  its  shortlived  existence  in  these  lands, 
Humanism  was  one  of  the  greatest  forces  supporting  it 
and  giving  it  strength.  In  both  coxmtries  the  young  life 
was  quenched  in  the  blood  of  martyrs.  So  quickly  did 
it  pass,  that  it  seems  surprising  to  learn  that  Erasmus 
confidently  expected  that  Spain  would  be  the  land  to 
accomplish  the  Beformation  without  **  tumult "  which  he  so 
long  looked  forward  to  and  expected ;  that  the  Scriptures 
were  read  throughout  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  that 
women  vied  with  men  in  knowledge  of  their  contents, 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

§  6.   Wliot  the  Beformed  OhurcheB  owed  to  Luther, 

There  was,  then,  a  Beformation  movement  which  in 
its  earliest  b^nnings  and  in  its  final  outcome  was  quite 
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distinct  from  that  under  the  leadership  of  Luther ;  but  it 
would  be  erroneous  to  say  that  it  was  altogether  outside 
Luthera  influence,  and  that  it  owed  little  or  nothing  to 
the  great  German  Reformer.  It  is  vain  to  speculate  on 
what  might  have  been,  or  to  ask  whether  tlie  undoubted 
movements  making  for  reformation  in  lands  outside 
Germany  would  have  come  to  fruition  hail  not  Luther's 
trumpet-call  sounded  over  Europe.  It  is  enough  to 
state  what  di<i  actually  oocur.  If  it  cjiunot  be  Kaid  that 
the  beginnings  of  the  Iteformation  in  every  land  came 
from  Luther,  it  can  scarcely  be  iienie<l  that  he  gave  to  his 
contemporaries  the  inspiration  of  courage  and  of  assured 
conviction.  He  delivered  men  from  the  fear  of  priest- 
craft ;  he  taught  men,  in  a  way  that  no  other  did, 
that  redemption  was  not  a  secret  scieucc  ]iractiBed  by  the 
priests  within  an  institution  called  the  Chui-ch ;  that  all 
believers  had  the  privilege  of  direct  access  to  the  very 
presence  of  God ;  and  that  the  very  thought  of  a  priest- 
hood who  aloDB  could  mediate  between  God  and  man  was 
both  superfluous  and  irreconcilable  with  the  truest  instincts 
of  the  Christian  religion.  His  teaching  had  a  soundiug 
board  of  dramatic  environment  which  oompielled  men  to 
listen,  to  attend,  to  be  impressed,  to  undei'stand,  and  to 
follow. 

He  had  been  and  was  a  deeply  pious  man,  with  the 
piety  of  the  type  most  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  therefore  easily  understood  and  sympatliised  with  by 
the  common  man.  His  piety  had  driven  him  into  the 
convent,  as  then  seemed  both  n atu ral  and  n ecessary. 
Inside  the  monastery  he  had  lived  the  life  of  a  "  young 
saint " — so  his  fellow  monks  believed,  when,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day  and  of  their  class,  they  boasted  that  they  had 
among  them  one  destined  to  revive  again  the  best  type 
of  mediaeval  saintship.  No  coarse,  vulgar  sins  of  the  flesh, 
common  enough  at  the  time  and  easily  condoned,  smirched 
his  young  life.  When  he  attained  to  peace  in  believing, 
he  had  no  doubt  of  his  vocation ;  no  sudden  wrench  tore 
hitn  away  from  the  appi*oved  religious  life  of  his  time;  no 
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iDtellectual  doubt  separated  him  from  the  beliefs  of  hifl 
Cliurch.  His  very  imperviousness  to  the  intellectual 
liberalising  tendencies  of  Humanism  made  him  all  the 
more  lit  to  be  a  trusted  religious  leader.  He  went 
forward  step  by  step  with  such  a  slow,  sure  foot-tread 
that  the  common  man  could  see  and  follow.  When  lie 
did  come  forward  as  a  Reformer  he  did  not  run  amuck  at 
things  in  general.  He  felt  compelled  to  attack  tlie  one 
portion  of  the  popular  religious  life  of  the  times  wl>ich 
all  men  who  gave  the  slightest  thought  to  religion  felt  to 
be  a  gi-088  abuse.  The  way  he  dealt  with  it  revealed  that 
be  was  the  great  religious  genius  of  his  age — an  age  which 
was  iiiii)erativc:ly  if  confusedly  calling  for  refonu  within 
the  spliere  of  religion. 

If  to  be  original  means  simply  to  be  the  first  to  see 
and  make  known  a  single  truth  or  a  fresh  aspect  of  a 
truth,  it  is  possible  to  contest  the  claim  of  Luther  to  be 
an  original  thinker.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point 
out  anticipations  of  almost  every  separate  truth  which 
he  taught  to  his  generation.  To  take  two  only — 
Wessel  had  denounced  indulgences  in  language  so  similar 
to  Luther's,  that,  when  the  Reformer  rend  it  long  after  the 
publication  of  the  Theses,  he  could  say  that  people  might 
well  imagine  that  he  had  simply  borrowed  from  the  old 
Dutch  theologian  ;  and  Lef^vre  d'Etaples  had  taught  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  before  it  had  flashed  on 
Luthers  soul  with  all  the  force  of  a  revelation.  But  if 
originiility  bo  the  gift  to  seize,  to  combine  into  one 
organic  whole,  separate  isolated  truths,  to  see  their  bearing 
upon  the  practical  religious  life  of  all  men»  educated  and 
igiioraut,  to  use  the  new  light  to  strip  the  common 
religious  life  of  all  paralysing  excrescences,  to  simplify 
it  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  sum  and  essence  of 
Christianity  is  "unwavering  trust  of  the  heart  in  Him 
■who  has  given  Himself  to  us  in  Christ  Jesus  as  our 
Father,  pei*sonal  assurance  of  faith  because  Christ  witli 
His  work  undertakes  our  cause"  and  to  do  all  this  with 
the    teudereat    sympathy   for    every  triie   dumb    religious 
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instinct  which  had  made  men  wander  awaj  from  the 
simplicity  which  ia  in  Christ  Jeans,  then  Luther  stands 
alone  in  his  day  and  generation,  unapproachable  by  any 
other. 

Hence  it  was  that  to  the  common  people  in  every  land 
in  Europe  up  till  about  1540,  when  Calvin's  individuality 
began  to  make  itself  felt,  Luther  represented  the  Reforma* 
tion ;  and  all  who  accepted  the  new  teaching  were  known 
as  Lutherans,  whether  in  England,  the  Low  Countries, 
France,  or  French  speaking  Switzerland* 

Ecclesiastical  historians  of  the  Reformed  Church 
from  the  sixteenth  century  downward  have  often  been 
inclined  to  shore  Luther's  supremacy  with  Zwingli. 
The  Swiss  Reformer  was  gifted  with  many  qualities 
which  Luther  lacked.  He  stood  in  freer  relation 
to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  mediaeval  Church, 
and  his  scheme  of  theology  was  perhaps  wider  and 
truer  than  Luther's,  He  bad  a  keener  intellectual  insight, 
and  was  quicker  to  discern  the  true  doctrinal  tendencies 
of  their  common  religious  verities.  But  the  way  in  which 
he  regarded  indulgences,  and  his  manner  of  protesting 
against  them,  showed  his  great  inferiority  to  Luther  as  a 
religious  guide. 

••  Oh  the  folly  of  it ! "  said  Zwingli  with  hie  master 
Erasmus, — "  the  crass,  unmitigated  stupidity  of  it  alt !  "  and 
they  scorned  it,  and  laughed  at  it,  and  attacked  it  with  the 
light  keen  shafts  of  raillery  and  derisive  wit.  "  Oh  the 
pity  of  it ! "  said  Luther ;  and  he  turned  men  travelling  by 
the  wrong  road  on  their  quest  for  pardon  (a  real  quest 
for  them)  into  the  right  path.  Zwingli  never  seemed 
to  see  that  under  the  purchase  of  indulgences,  the  tramp- 
ing on  pOgrimages  from  shrine  to  shrine,  the  kissing, 
reverencing,   and    adoring    of    relics,    there    was   a   real 

'  William  Farel,  a  devoted  Zwinglian,  w«  called  a  '*  Lutheran  preaclier" 
bj  the  authorities  of  Freiburg  (Uermiigard,  Corrtspondane*,  ii,  20&ii. ),  and 
the  teaching  of  himaelf  and  hia  colleaguea  was  denounced  at  the  "  Latheran 
heresy."  This  vaa  the  popular  Tiew.  Educated  and  reforming  Frenchmen 
like  Leferrc  discriminated  :  they  had  no  great  liluu^  for  Luther,  and 
ftdiuircd  Zwiagh  (ibtd.  i.  209».). 
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inartioolate  cry  for  pardon  of  sins  felt  if  not  vividly 
repented  of.  Luther  knew  it,  and  sympathised  with  it. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  not  merely  because  he  was  a 
peasant's  son  and  had^tudied  at  a  burgher  University,  but 
because  he  had  shared  the  religion  of  the  common  people. 
He  had  felt  with  them  that  the  repeated  visits  of  the 
plague,  the  new  mysterious  diseases,  the  dread  of  the 
Turks,  were  punishments  sent  by  Grod  because  of  the  sins 
of  the  generation.  He  had  gone  through  it  all ;  plunged 
more  deeply  in  the  terror,  writhed  more  hopelessly  under 
the  wrath  of  God,  wandered  farther  on  the  wrong  path  in 
his  quest  for  pardon,  and  at  last  had  seen  the  "Beatific 
Vision."  The  deepest  and  truest  sympathy  with  fellow- 
men  and  the  vision  of  God  are  needed  to  make  a  Beformer 
of  the  first  rank,  and  Luther  had  both  as  no  other  man  bad, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

So  men  listened  to  him  all  over  Europe  wherever 
there  had  been  a  stirring  of  the  heart  for  reformation, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  where  there  had  been  none. 
Czechs,  Hungarians,  and  Poles  in  the  east;  Spaniards, 
Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Dutch,  and  Scots  in  the  west; 
Swedes  in  the  north,  and  Italians  in  the  south — all 
welcomed,  and  read,  and  were  moved  by  what  Luther 
wrota  First  the  ThMes,  then  sermons  and  tracts,  tlien 
the  trumpet  call  To  the  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation 
and  the  Prceludium  to  the  BcibyUmian  Captivity  of  the 
Church  of  Christy  and,  above  all,  his  booklet  On  the 
Liberty  of  a  Christian  Man,  As  men  read,  what  had 
been  only  a  hopeful  but  troubled  dream  of  the  night 
became  a  vision  in  the  light  of  day.  They  heard  pro- 
claimed aloud  in  clear  unfaltering  speech  what  they 
had  scarcely  dared  to  whisper  to  themselves.  Fond  and 
devout  imaginations  became  religious  certainties.  They 
risked  all  to  get  possession  of  the  sayings  of  this  "  man  of 
Grod."  I  Cautious,  dour  Scotch  burghers  ventured  ship  and 
cargo  for  the  sake  of  the  little  quarto  tracts  bid  in  the 
bales  of  cloth  which  came  to  the  ports  of  Dundee  and 
Leith.     Oxford    and   Cambridge    students    passed    them 
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from  hand  to  hand  in  spite  of  Wolsey's  proclamations  and 
Warham's  precautions.  Luther's  writings  were  eagerly 
studied  in  Paris  by  town  and  University  as  early  as  May 
1519.^  Spanish  merchants  bought  Luther's  books  at  the 
Frankfurt  Fair,  spent  some  of  their  hard  won  profit*  in 
getting  them  translated  and  printed  in  Spanish,  and 
carried  them  over  the  Pyreueea  on  their  pack  mules. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  writings  Che  Reformation  took 
shape,  was  something  more  than  the  devout  imagination 
of  a  few  pious  thinkers,  and  became  an  endeavour  to  give 
ejcpression  to  common  reUgious  certainties  in  change  of 
creed,  institutions,  and  worsliip.  Thus  Luther  helped  the 
Reformation  iu  every  land.  The  actual  beginnings  in- 
England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  elsewhere  had  come 
into  existence  years  before  Luther  ha<l  become  known ;  it 
is  possible  that  the  movements  might  have  come  to  fruition 
apart  from  his  efforts ;  but  the  influence  of  his  writings  was 
like  that  of  the  sun  when  it  quickejiR  and  makes  the  seed 
sprout  that  has  been  "  happed  "  iu  a  tilled  ami  sowu  field. 

§  7.  National  Characteristics, 

It  was  not  that  the  Reformation  in  any  of  thefle 
countries  waa  to  become  Lutliemu  in  the  end,  or  hml  s\ 
Lutheran  stage  of  development.  The  number  of  genuine 
Lutherans  outaide  Germany  and  Scandinavia  was  very 
small.  Here  and  there  a  stray  one  was  to  be  found,  like 
Dr.  Barnes  in  England  or  Louis  Berquin  in  France.  One 
of  the  deepest  princij»le8  of  the  great  Reformer's  teaching 
itself   checked  the   idea  of   a  purely  Lutheran  Reformation 


'  PeiuT  TsohudL,  writuig  to  Rcatus  RlienauuA  from  Paris  [Hay  17th,  1519) 
says:  "Rcliqui,  qaod  oquirlcni  litcris  di^miu  ucntie-^uii,  nil  ttupereat,  iiiiam 
U.  Ltithoi'i  opera  ab  univcrsa  criiditorma  cohorte  obviis  ulnia  excipi,  etiam 
iis  qai  immmuni  Bapiunt  platmibilia"  (Herminjard,  Correspondanee  dit 
JUformaUurs  d-ant  Us  pays  tU  lang^tA  fran^ist,  2nd  ed.  i,  46).  In  Nov. 
1j20.  Olareauua  wrote  to  Z^nngli  that  Paru  waa  excited  over  the  Leipzig 
Disputation  ;  and  Buln^iu  shows  that  tM'enty  copies  vf  a  pampltlet,  entitlai 
I>isput4jUw  iTtter  egrr^ioa  viros  et  doctt^rfji  J(ia,  Bckium  st  M.  Lutfuruia, 
arrived  in  Paris  on  Jon.  20th,  1520  {ibid.  62,  63 h.). 
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.  which   would   embrace   the    whole    Bef ormation   Church. 

^He  taught  that  the  practical  exercise  of  faith  ought  to 
Bumifest  itself  within  thq  great  institutions  of  human 
life  which  have  their  origin  in  God — in  marriage,  the 
family,  the  calling,  and  the  State,  in  the  ordinary  life  we 
lead  with  its  environment.  Nations  have  their  character 
and  characteristics  as  well  as  individual  men,  and  they 
mould  in  natural  ways  the  expression  in  creed  and 
institution  of  the  religious  certainties  shared  by  all)  The 
Beformation  in  England  was  based  on  the  same  spiritual 
facts  and  forces  which  were  at  work  in  France,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands,  but  each  land  had  its  own  ways  of 
embodying  them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  national 
habits,  memories,  and  even  prejudices  compelled  the  external 
embodiment  to  take  very  varying  shapes,  and  force  the 
historian  to  describe  the  Keformation  in  each  country  as 
something  by  itself. 

The  new  spiritual  life  in  England  took  a  shape 
distinctly  marked  out  for  it  by  the  almost  forgotten 
reformatory  movement  under  Wiclif  which  had  been 
native  to  the  soiL  Scotland  might  have  been  expected 
to  follow  the  lead  of  England,  and  bring  her  ecclesiastical 
reconstruction  into  harmony  with  that  of  her  new  and 
powerful  ally.  The  English  alliance  was  the  great 
politiced  fact  of  the  Scottish  Keformation,  and  leading 
statesmen  in  both  countries  desired  the  still  nearer 
approach  which  conformity  in  the  organisation  of  the 
Churches  could  not  fail  to  foster.  But  the  memory  of  the 
old  French  alliance  was  too  strong  for  Cecil  and  Lethington, 
and  Scotland  took  her  methods  of  Church  government  from 
France  (not  from  Geneva),  and  drifted  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  model  of  the  English  settlement.  The 
fifteenth  century  War  of  the  Public  Weal  repeated  itself  in 
the  Wars  of  Beligion  in  France ;  and  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
the  Beformed  Church  was  offered  and  accepted  guarantees 
for  her  independence  such  as  a  feudal  prince  might  have 
demanded.  The  old  political  local  independence  which  had 
characterised  the  Low  Countries  in  the  later  Middle  Ages 
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reasserted  itself  in  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  civic  republics  of  Switzerland  demanded 
and  received  an  ecclesiastical  form  of  government  which 
suited  the  needs  of  their  social  and  political  life. 

Tet  amidst  all  this  diversity  there  was  the  prevailing 
sense  of  an  underlying  unit^and  the  knowledge  that  each 
national  Church  was  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  Reformed 
was  keener  than  among  the  Lutheran  Churches.  Protest- 
ant England  in  the  time  of  Edward  vi.  welcomed  and  sup- 
ported refugees  banished  by  the  Augsburg  Interim  from 
Strassburg.  Frankfurt  received  and  provided  for  families 
who  fled  from  the  Marian  persecutions  in  England. 
Geneva  became  a  city  of  refuge  for  oppressed  Protestants 
from  every  land,  and  these  strangers  frequently  added  quite 
a  third  to  her  population  The  feeling  of  fi-atemity  was 
maintained,  as  in  the  days  jf  the  early  Church,  by  constant 
interchange  of  letters  and  messengers,  and  correspondence 
gave  a  sense  of  unity  which  it  was  impossible  to  embody 
in  external  political  organisation.  The  sense  of  a  common 
danger  was  also  a  wonderful  bond  of  kinship ;  and  the 
feeling  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  always  plotting  their 
destruction,  softened  inter-ecclesiastical  jealousies.  The 
same  sort  of  events  occurred  in  all  the  Churches  at  almost 
the  same  times.  The  Colloquy  of  Westminster  (1569)  was 
separated  from  the  Colloquy  of  Poissy  (1561)  by  an 
interval  of  two  years  only,  and  the  same  questions  were 
discussed  at  both.  Queen  Elizabeth  openly  declared  her- 
self a  Protestant  by  partaking  of  the  communion  in  both 
"  kinds  "  at  Easter,  1559;  and  on  the  same  day  Autoine  dc 
Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  made  the  same  profession  in  the 
same  way  at  Pau  in  the  south  of  France.  Mary  of  Guise 
resolved  that  the  same  festival  should  see  the  Scots  united 
under  the  old  faith,  and  thus  started  the  overt  rebellion 
whidi  ended  in  Scotland  becoming  a  Protestant  nation. 

The  course  of  the  Eeformation  in  each  country  must  be 
described  separately,  and  yet  it  is  the  one  story  with 
differences  due  to  the  accidents  of  national  temperaments, 
memories,  and  pohtical  institutions. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  SWITZERLAND  UNDER 
ZWINGLI. 

§  1.  The  political  CoTidition  of  Stottzerlaiid,^ 

Switzerland  in  the  sixteenth  century  was  like  no  other 
country  in  Europe.  It  was  as  divided  as  Grermany  or  Italy, 
and  yet  it  had  a  unity  which  they  coidd  not  boast  It  was 
a  confederation  or  little  republic  of  communes  and  towns  of 
the  primitive  Teutonic  type,  in  which  the  executive  power 
was  vested  in  the  community.  The  various  cantons  were 
all  independent,  but  they  were  banded  together  in  a  com- 
mon league,  and  they  had  a  federal  flag — a  white  cross  on 
a  red  ground,  which  bore  the  motto,  "  Each  for  all,  and  all 
for  each." 

The  separate  members  of  the  Federation  had  come  into 
existence  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  all  retained  the 
distinctive  marks  of  their  earlier  history.  The  beginnings 
go  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  three  Forest 
cantons,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  having  freed  them- 
selves from  the  dominion  of  their  feudal  lords,  formed 
themselves  into  a  Perpetual  League  (1291),  in  which  they 
pledged  themselves  to  help  each  other  to  maintain  the 
liberty  they  had  won.  After  the  battle  of  Morgarten  they 
renewed  the  League  at  Brunnen  (1315),  promising  again  to 
aid  each  other  against  all  usurping  lords.  Hapsburg,  the 
cradle  of  the  Imperial  House  of  Austria,  lies  on  the  south- 

*  A.  Billiet,  Les  Origines  de  la  Co7^4d6raium  Suisse :  Histoirt  ei  LigencU 
(Geneva,  1869) ;  J.  Dieraaer,  OesehiehU  der  JcAuvuerueAtfn  Eidgenosaen- 
$^ttft  (Gotha,  1890). 
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eaBt  bank  of  the  river  Aare,  and  the  dread  of  this  great 
feudal  faiuily  stiengthened  the  bonds  of  the  League ;  while 
the  victories  of  the  independent  j>easant8  over  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  later  over  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  increased  ite 
reputation.  The  three  cantonH  grew  to  be  thirteen — 
Schwyz.  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Luzem,  Zurich,  Bern,  Glarus, 
Zug,  Freiburg,  Basel,  Schaffhauseu,  Solothum,  and 
Appenzell.  Other  districts,  without  becoming  members  of 
the  League,  sought  its  protection,  such  as  the  Valais  and  the 
town  and  country  under  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gallen.  Other 
leagues  were  formed  on  its  model  among  the  peasantry  of 
the  Rhu?tian  Alps — in  1396  the  Imiquc  of  the  House  of 
God  (Lia  da  Ca  DH} — at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
Church  at  Chur;  in  1424  the  Orauhiinden  {Lia  GrMut 
or  Gray  League);  in  1436  the  League  vf  the  Ten  Jurisdic- 
tions {Lia  della  deach  Drftturas).  Tliese  three  united  in 
1471  to  make  the  Three  Perpetual  Leagues  of  Elta-tia. 
They  were  in  close  alliance  with  the  Swiss  cantons  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  did  not  become  actual  members  of 
the  Swiss  Confederacy  until  1803.  The  Confederacy  also 
made  some  conquests,  and  the  districts  comiuered  were 
generally  governed  on  forms  of  mutual  agreement  between 
several  cantons — a  complicated  system  which  led  to  many 
bickerings,  and  intensified  the  quarrels  which  religion  gave 
rise  to  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Each  of  these  thirteen  cantons  preserved  its  own  inde- 
•pendence  and  ite  own  mode  of  government.  Their  political 
organisation  was  very  varied,  and  defiendent  to  a  large 
extent  on  their  past  history.  The  Forest  cantons  were 
communes  of  peasant  proprietors,  dwelling  in  inaccessible 
valleys,  and  their  Diet  was  an  assembly  of  all  the  male 
heads  of  families.  Zurich  was  a  manufacturing  and  com- 
meixjial  town  which  had  grown  up  under  the  protection  of 
an  old  ecclesiastical  settlement  whose  foundation  went  back 
to  an  age  beyond  that  of  Charles  the  Great.  Bern  was 
originally  a  hamlet,  nestling  under  the  fortified  keep  of  an 
old  feudal  family.  In  Zurich  the  nobles  made  one  of  the 
**  guilds  "  of  the  town,  and  the  constitution  was  thoroughly 
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democratic.  Bern,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  aristocratic 
republic.  But  in  all,  the  power  in  the  last  resort  belonged 
to  the  people,  who  were  all  freemen  with  full  rights  of 
citizenship. 

The  Swis8  had  little  experience  of  epiacopal  government. 
Their  relations  with  the  Papacy  had  been  entirely  political 
or  connnercial,  the  main  article  of  commerce  imng  soldiers 
to  form  the  Pope's  bodyguard,  and  infantry  for  his  Italian 
wars,  and  the  bupiiiess  had  been  transacted  through  I^gatea 
Most  of  the  territory  of  Switzerland  was  ecclesiastically 
divided  between  the  archiepiscopal  provinces  of  Mainz  and 
Besauijou,  and  the  river  Aare  wtiB  the  boundary  l>etween 
them.  The  division  went  back  to  tlie  beginning  of  Ciiristi- 
anity  in  the  land.  The  part  of  Switzerland  which  lay  to- 
wards France  had  been  Christianised  by  Roman  or  Gallic 
missionaries  ;  while  the  rest,  which  sloped  towards  Germany, 
had  been  won  to  Christianity  by  Iriali  preachers!^ Basel 
and  Lausanne  figure  as  bishoprics  under  Besan(;on ;  while 
Constance,  a  bishopric  under  Mainz,  asserted  episcopal  rights 
over  Zurich  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  rugged,  mountain- 
ous part  of  the  country  was  vagxiely  claimed  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Mainz  without  being  definitely  assigned  to  any 
diocese.  This  contributed  to  make  the  Swiss  people  singu- 
larly independent  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  taught 
them  to  manage  their  Church  atfairs  for  themselves. 

Even  in  Zurich,  which  acknowledged  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  the  Council 
insisted  on  its  right  of  supervising  Church  properties,  and 
convents  were  under  State  inspection. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  intercourse 
^^  with  their  neighbours  was  changing  the  old  simple  mannere 
^B  of  the  Swiss.  Their  repeated  victories  over  Charles  the 
^H  Bold  of  Burgundy  bad  led  to  the  belief  that  the  Swiss 
^H  infantry  was  the  best  in  Europe,  and  nations  at  war  with 
^H  each  other  were  eager  to  hire  Swiss  troops.  The  custom 
^^  had  gradually  grown  up  among  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
^^  luring  out  soldiers  to  those  who  paid  best  for  them.  These 
^B      mercenaries,  demoraUsed  by  making  merchandise  of  their 
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lives  in  quarrels  not  their  own»  and  by  spending  their  pay 
in  riotous  living  when  they  returned  to  their  native 
valleys,  were  corrupting  the  population  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  system  was  demoralising  in  another  way.  The  two 
great  Powers  that  trafficked  in  Swiss  infantry  were 
France  aod  the  Papacy  ;  and  the  French  king  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Pope  on  the  other,  not  merely  kept  per- 
manent agents  in  the  various  Swiss  cantons,  hut  gave 
pensions  to  leading  citizens  to  induce  them  to  persuade 
the  canton  to  which  they  belonged  to  hire  soldiers  to  the 
one  side  or  the  other.  Zwingli,  in  his  earlier  days. 
believed  that  the  Papacy  was  the  only  Power  with  which 
the  Swiss  ought  to  ally  themselves,  and  received  a  papal 
pension  for  many  years. 

§  2.  ZunnglHi  Youth  and  Education?- 

Huldreich  (Ulrich)  Zwingli,  the  Reformer  of  Switzer- 
land, was  bom  on  January  Ist,  1484  (fifty-two  days  after 
Luther),  in  the  hamlet  of  Wildhaus  (or  Wildenhaus), 
lying  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Toggenburg  valley,  raised 
80  high  above  sea-level  (3600  feet)  that  fruits  refuse  to 
ripen.     It   lies  so  exactly  on   the   central   watershed  of 

^  SouBOSs :  0.  Hjroonios,  "TiU  Haldri«i  SSwinglii "  (in  Ksander^s  Vita 
QutUuor  B^ormatorum,  Berlin,  1841) ;  H.  BolliDger,  BeformalumsgeschiehU 
(Pnuenfeld,  1838-40);  Johann  Salat,  Ckrtmik  der  aehvmuruehen  He/orma- 
Hon  von  deren  Anfditgen  bt»  1SS4  (voL  1.  </  Arthiv  fiir  tehwetzeriaeke 
MtformationsgachichU,  Solothom,  1888) ;  Ketaler,  SaUata  (ed.  hj  Egli, 
St  0*11,  1902);  Strickler,  ^eten«ammZi(iiyn»r«c&ioft(enje&eni2^oniM^«m«- 
gBgehiihU  in  cUn  Jahren  ISSlSt  (Zarioh,  1877-84) ;  EgU,  Aetenaammlung 
xw  OesehiehU  tUr  ZUriekar  Jt^ormation,  1619-S3  (Zarioh,  1879)  ;  W.  Giai, 
AcUnalUcJM  tur  SehvmMorgeacKUKU  dtr  John  16Zl-tt  (voL  xr.  of  Ardiiv 
/Ur  die  acXveixer,  Oe»ehiehie)j  pp.  285-318  ;  Httnoi^jard,  Comaponda-nce  da 
BdformaUwn  dans  Utpayt  de  lotngue  fran^im  (Geneva,  166-93) ;  St&helin 
Br^ft  aus  der  JU/ormatiormeit  (Basel.  1887). 

Later  Bookb  :  Stiihelin,  BnldTtieh  Zwingti :  agin  Leben  und  Wirken 
naeK  den  QuelUn  dargestelU,  2  voIb.  (Basel,  1896-97) ;  Uorikofer,  Ulrich 
Zwingli  naeh  den  urkundliehen  Qnellen,  2  vols,  (Leipzig,  1867-69) ;  S.  M. 
Jackaon.  Huldrtich  Zwingli,  1484~1SS1  (Kew  York,  1901);  Cambridge 
Modem  Siatary,  ii.  x.  ((Cambridge,  1908) ;  Ruchat,  Biatoire  de  la  R^orma* 
tion  de  la  Suiaae,  ed.  by  VnUiemio,  7  toU.  (Paris,  1835-38). 
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Europe,  tlmt  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  one  side  of  the  ridge 
of  the  red-tiled  church  roof  goes  into  a  streamlet  wliich 
feeds  the  Danube,  and  that  which  falls  on  the  other  finds 
its  way  to  the  Hhine.  He  came  third  in  a  large  family  of 
eight  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  father,  also  called 
Huldreich,  was  the  headman  of  the  commune,  and  his 
uncle,  Bartholomew  Zwingli,  was  the  pariah  priest.  His 
education  was  superintended  by  Bartholomew,  who  became 
Dean  of  Wcsen  in  1487,  and  took  the  small  Huldreich 
with  him  to  liis  new  sphere  of  work.  The  boy  was  sent 
to  the  school  in  Weeen,  where  he  made  rapid  progress. 
Bartholomew  Zwingli  was  somewhat  of  a  scholar  himself. 
When  he  discovered  that  his  nejiliew  was  a  precocious  boy, 
he  determined  to  give  him  as  good  an  education  aa  was 
]X)Bflible,  and  sent  him  to  Basel  (Klein-Basel,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Rhine)  to  a  famous  school  taught,  by  the  gentle 
scholar,  Gregory  Buenzli  (1494:— 98). 

In  four  years  the  lad  had  outgrown  the  teacher's  powers 
of  instruction,  and  young  Zwingli  was  sent  to  Bern  to  a 
school  taught  by  the  Humanist  Heinrich  Wblflin(Lupulu3), 
who  was  half  a  follower  of  Erasmus  and  half  a  Eeformer. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  lodged  m  one 
of  the  Dominican  convents  in  the  town  which  was  famed 
for  the  care  bestowed  on  musical  education.  Zwingli  was 
80  carried  away  by  his  zeal  for  the  study,  that  he  had  some 
thoughts  of  becoming  a  monk  merely  to  gratify  his 
musical  tastes.  His  family,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  him 
enter  a  monastery,  removed  him  from  Bern  and  sent  him 
to  the  University  of  Vienna,  where  he  spent  two  years 
(1500-1502).  There  he  had  for  friends  ami  fellow- 
students,  Joachim  von  Watt  ^  (Vadianus),  Heinrich  Loriti  * 


1  Joachim  de  Watt,  ft  tifttire  of  St.  OftllAn  (b. 
a  difttin^ifthod  aoholar.  He  became  suoccasively 
oonncil,  and  burgomaster  in  hia  uative  towu,  and 
the  Reformation ;  be  waa  a  wcU-knowo  author,  and 
work«. 

^  Heinrich  Loriti  waa  the  mngt  diBtiogtiished  of  t 
He  studied  Huccewfively  at  Bern,  Vienna,  aud  Koln, 
honour  of  being  tnede  Court-poet  to  the  Emperor 


1484,  December  80)  waA 

physician,   memWr  of 

did  much  to  estalOlkh 

wrote  several  theological 

dl  theSwiiu)  nnmanUts. 
and  att&inetl  the  barren 
Maximiiian.     At  Bwel, 
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of  Glarus  (Glareanus).  Johaun  Heigerlin*  of  Ieutkii*cli 
(Faber),  and  Jobann  Meyer  of  Eck,  the  most  notable  of 
all  Luther's  opponents.  In  1502  he  returned  to  Switzer- 
land and  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Basel.  He 
became  BJL.  in  1504  and  M.A.  in  1506,  and  in  the  same 
year  became  pariah  priest  of  Cilarua 

The  childhood  and  youtli  of  Zwingli  form  a  strikiu;; 
contrast  to  Luther's  early  years.  He  enjoyed  the  rude 
plenty  of  a  well-to-do  Swiss  fannhouse,  and  letl  a  joyous 
young  Ufa  He  hoa  told  us  how  the  family  gathered  in 
the  stube  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  how  his  grand- 
uiother  kept  the  ehildi*en  entranced  with  her  tales  fmm 
the  Bible  and  her  wonderful  stories  of  the  saints.  The 
family  were  all  musical,  and  they  sang  patriotic  folk-songs^ 
recording  in  rude  verse  the  glories  of  Morgarten.  Seuipach;. 
and  the  victories  over  the  tyrant  of  Burgundy.  "  When  L 
was  a  child/*  says  Zwingli,  "  if  anyone  said  a  word, 
against  our  Fatherland,  it  'jtut  my  back  up  at  onca"  He 
was  trained  to  be  a  patriot.  *'  From  boyhood  I  have 
shown  so  great,  eager,  and  sincere  a  love  for  our  honour- 
able Confederacy  that  I  trained  myself  diligently  in  every 
act  and  discipline  to  this  end."  His  uncle  Bartholomew  waa 
an  admirer  of  the  New  I^eaiiiing.  and  the  boy  was  nurtured 
in  everything  that  went  to  nuike  a  Humanist,  with  all  its 
\irtues  and  failings.  He  was  educated,  one  might  almost 
say,  in  the  art  of  enjoying  tlie  present  without  discriminate 
ing  much  between  what  was  good  and  evil  in  surrounding 
society.     He    was  traiued  to  take  life  us  it    came.      Ko 

where  he  firat  Mttled,  he  kept  «  botrding  ■obool  for  \ioyn  who  wished  to 
study  the  clueios.  and  in  1M7  he  tmurtfrred  hinmeir  and  ab«mt  iwuntj 
young  SwiUera.  hie  pnpili,  to  Pariv.  He  modelliKl  his  achool.  he  wagi 
]>]eftied  to  think,  on  the  lines  of  the  Roniau  Republic,  was  Cuumil  hiiimelr,, 
had  a  Senate,  a  priPtor,  and  meetings  of  Comitia.  He  reniaiiicj  a  font 
friend  of  Zwingli. 

1  Johann  Heigerlin  (Faber)  remained  a  steadfast  Romanist,  He  heeamr 
ricar-general  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  and  as  snch  was  an  antngnnist  nf 
Zwingli.  He  ended  his  days  as  Bishop  of  Vienna.  He  wiotf  mu^Ii 
against  Luther,  and  was  known  as  the  "  hammer  of  the  Lvnhi-rins."  Aloug 
with  Eck  and  CooblieiH,  be  was  the  diatingnishcd  cliimpion  of  th*-  B'>maui8i 
canse  in  Germany. 
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great  Beu&e  of  sin  troubled  his  youthful  years.  He  never 
Hhuddered  at  the  wrathful  face  of  Jesus,  the  Judge, 
gazing  at  hini  from  blazoned  church  window.  If  he  was 
ouce  tempted  for  a  moment  to  become  a  monk,  it  was  in 
order  to  enjoy  musical  society,  not  to  quench  the  sin  that 
was  burning  hini  within,  and  to  win  the  pardon  of  an 
augr)'  God.  He  took  his  ecclesiastical  calling  iri  a  careless, 
professional  way.  He  belonged  to  a  family  connected 
on  both  sides  with  the  clergy,  and  he  followed  the  family 
arrangement  Until  far  on  in  life  the  quiistion  of  per- 
sonal piety  did  not  seem  to  trouble  him  much,  and  be 
never  Iwlongcd,  like  Luther  and  Calviu,  to  the  type  of 
men  who  are  the  leaders  in  a  revival  of  jjersonal  religion. 
He  became  a  Reformer  because  lie  was  a  Humanist,  with 
a  liking  for  Augustinian  theology ;  and  his  was  such  a 
frank,  honest  nature  that  he  could  not  see  cheats  and 
shams  done  in  the  name  of  religion  without  denouncing  them. 
To  the  end  of  his  days  he  was  led  more  by  his  intellect 
than  by  the  promptings  of  the  heart,  and  in  his  earlier  years 
he  was  able  to  combine  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  about 
most  things  with  a  careless  laxity  of  moral  lifa 


§  3.   At  Glarns  and  Einsieddn, 

At  Glarus  he  was  able  to  follow  his  Humanist  studies, 
guided  by  the  influences  which  had  surrounded  him  during 
his  last  year  at  Basel.  Among  these  his  friendship  with 
Thomas  Wyttenbach  was  the  most  lasting.  Wytt^nliach 
taught  him,  he  tells  us,  to  see  the  evils  and  abuses  of 
indulgences,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bible,  tluit 
the  death  of  Christ  was  the  sole  price  of  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  that  faith  is  the  key  which  unlocks  to  the  soul 
the  treasury  of  remissioa  All  these  thonghts  he  harl 
grasped  intellectually,  and  made  much  of  them  in  Jus 
sermons.  He  prized  preacl)ing  higlily,  and  resolved  to 
cultivate  the  gift  by  training  himself  on  the  models  of 
antiquity.  He  studied  the  Scriptures,  joyfully  welconicil 
the  new  Greek  Testament  of  Era.*»mu8,  published  by  Kiolicu 
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of  Basel  in  1516,  when  he  was  &t  Eiuatcdelu,  and  copied 
out  from  it  the  %vhole  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  On  the 
wide  margins  of  his  MS.  he  wrote  annotationa  from 
Erasmus,  Origen^  Chrysostom,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome,  It 
was  his  constitnt  companion. 

At  Gliinis  he  was  personftlly  introduced  to  the  Hystetii 
of  mereenury  war  ^^^  ^^  f^noirttia  in  which  Switzerland 


had  engageiL  Hi 
chaplain  with  the 
at  the  fight  at  Ni 
Marignano  (1515), 
('^His  experience 
the  harm  in  this 
in  others'  qnarrels 
evils  attendLug  it, 


ly  twice  ae  regimen  Lai 
Sgont,  and  was  present 
Knd  on  the  fatal  day  at 

[>aigns  convinced  him  of 
J  out  the  Swisa  to  fight 
become  convinced  of  the 
the  practica  -*Hia.  out- 
^>oken  lang-uagtJ  (h^^-nvEtBcu  many  of  his  moat  influential 
parishioners,  especially  those  who  were  partisans  of  the 
French,  and  Zwingli  resolved  to  seek  some  other  sphere 
of  work. 

The  post  of  people's  priest  at  Einsiedeln,  the  famous 
monastery  and  pilgrimage  resort,  was  offered  to  him  and 
accepted  (April  14th,  1516).  He  retained  his  official  con- 
nection with  Glarus,  and  employed,  a  curate  to  do  Iiis 
parish  work.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  grew.  His  friends 
desired  to  see  him  in  a  larger  sphere,  and  through  their 
exertions  he  was  appointed  to  be  people's  priest  in  the 
Minster  at  Zurich.  An  objection  had  been  made  to  his 
selection  on  the  ground  that  he  had  di^racefully 
wronged  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Einsiedeln ;  and  his 
letter  of  vindication,  while  it  exonerates  him  from  the 
])articular  charge  brought  against  him,  shows  that  he  was 
by  no  moans  clear  of  the  laxity  in  private  morals  which 
characterised  the  Swiss  clergy  of  the  tima  The  stipend 
attached  to  his  office  in  the  Great  Minster  was  very  small, 
and  on  this  ground  Zwingli  felt  himself  justified,  un- 
warrantably, in  retaining  his  papal  pension.^ 

*  For  details  about  Zwiogli'a  l«pal  pensioo,  of.  S.  &t.  JackaoD,  ffulUreich 
Ztnmgii,  p.  114. 
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Zurich,  when  Zwingli  weut  to  it,  was  an  imperial  city. 
It  had  grown  up  around  the  Great  Minster  and  the 
Minster  of  Our  Lady  (the  Little  Minster),  and  had  de- 
veloped into  a  trading  and  manufacturing  centre.  Its 
citizens,  prohably  owing  to  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  the 
town,  had  long  engaged  in  quarrels  with  the  clerg}-,  and 
bad  generally  been  successful.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
rivalries  between  the  heads  of  the  two  Minsters  and  the 
Emperor's  bailiff  to  assert  their  independence,  and  had 
passed  laws  subordinating  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
the  secular  nde.  The  taxes  were  leaned  on  ecclesiastical  as 
well  aa  on  seculiir  property ;  all  the  convents  were  imder 
civic  control,  and  liable  to  State  inspection.  The  popes, 
anxious  to  keep  on  gooil  terms  with  the  Swiss  who  furnished 
soldiers  for  their  wars,  had  expressly  permitted  in  Zurich 
what  thoy  would  not  have  allowed  elsewhera 

The  town  was  ruled  by  a  Council  or  Senate  composed 
of  the  Masters  of  the  thirteen  "  gilds  "  (twelve  trades'  gilds 
and  one  gild  representing  the  patriciate).  The  Burgomaster, 
with  large  powers,  presided.  A  great  Council  of  212 
members  was  called  together  on  special  occasions. 

The  city  of  Zurich,  with  its  thoroughly  democratic 
constitution,  was  a  very  fitting  sphere  for  a  man  like 
Zwingli.  He  had  made  a  name  for  himself  by  this  time. 
He  had  become  a  powerful  preacher,  able  to  stir  and  move 
the  people  by  his  eloquence  j  he  was  in  intimate  relations 
with  the  more  distinguished  German  Humanists,  introduced 
to  them  by  his  friend  Heinricb  Loriti  of  Glarus  (known 
us  Glareanus).  He  had  already  become  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  circle  of  young  men  of  liberal  views.  His  place 
as  people's  preacher  gave  to  a  man  of  his  popular  gifts  a 
commanding  position  in  the  most  democratic  town  in 
Switzerland,  where  civic  and  Europeiin  politics  were  eagerly 
discussed.     He  went  there  in  December  1519. 

His  work  as  a  Reformer  begun  almost  at  once. 
r»ornai'din  Samson  or  Sansou,  a  seller  of  indulgences  for 
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Switzerland,  oiiue  to  Zui'ich  to  p^h  his  trade,  Zwingli 
had  already  eucountered  him  at  EineJedelii,  and^  prompted 
by  the  Bishop  of  Constance  and  his  vicar-general,  John 
Faber,  both  of  whom  dieliked  the  indulgencesj  had  preached 
against  him.  He  now  persuaded  the  Council  of  Zurich  to 
forbid  Samson's  stay  in  the  town. 


The  papal  treat 
different   from    wh} 
Samson  received  on 
the  Zurichers,  and 
with    them.     The 
desire  of  the  Curia 
Swiss  soldiers  for  tl 
by  the  coninisfc  in 
two  Eeformera.     L\iuuBr 
and  his   strokes   cut    deeply 


UL      ^^MML 


ffisB  Reformer  was  very 
metad    out    to    Luther, 

B  to  give  no  trouble  to 
ity  rather  than  quen-el 
doubt,  arose  from  the 
to  hinder  the  supply  of 
but  it  was  also  justified 
of  the  subject  by  tbe 
,t  a  gi^eat  moral  abuse, 
into    the   whole   round    of 


medisBval  rehgious  life,  with  its  doctrine  of  a  special  priest- 
hood ;  he  made  men  see  the  profanity  of  any  claim  made 
by  men  to  pardon  sin,  or  to  interfere  between  their  fellow- 
men  and  Grod.  Zwingli  took  the  whole  matter  more 
lightly.  His  position  was  that  of  Erasmus  and  the 
Humanists.  He  could  laugh  at  and  ridicule  the  whole 
proceeding,  and  thought  most  of  the  way  in  which  men 
allowed  themselves  to  be  gulled  and  duped  by  clever 
knaves.  He  never  touclied  the  deep  practical  rehgious 
(|ue8tion  which  Luther  raised,  and  which  made  his  chal- 
lengQ  to  the  Papacy  reverberate  over  Western  Europe. 

From  the  outset  Zwingli  became  a  prominent  figure 
in  Zurich.  He  announced  to  the  astonished  Chapter  of  the 
Great  Minster,  to  whom  he  owed  his  appointment,  that  he 
meant  to  give  a  series  of  continuous  expositions  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew ;  that  he  would  not  follow  the 
scholastic  interpretation  of  passages  in  the  Gospel,  but 
would  endeavour  to  make  Scripture  its  own  interpreter. 
The  populace  crowded  to  hear  sermons  of  this  new  kind. 
In  order  to  reach  the  country  people,  Zwingli  preached  in 
the  market-place  on  the  Fridays^  and  his  fame  spread 
throughout    the    villages.     The    Fmnciscaiis,  Dominicans, 
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and  Auguatinian  Eremites  tried  to  arouse  opposition,  but 
unsuccessfully.  In  his  sermons  be  denounced  sins 
suggested  in  the  passages  expounded,  and  found  occasion 
to  deny  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  the  Intercession  of 
Saints. 

His  strongest  attack  on  the  existing  ecclesiastical  system 
was  made  in  a  sermon  on  tithes,  which,  to  the  distress  of 
the  Provost  of  the  Minster,  he  declaimed  to  be  merely 
voluntary  offerings.  (He  had  been  reading  Hue*  book 
On  the  Church.)  He  must  have  carried  most  of  the 
Chapter  with  him  in  his  schemes  for  improvement,  for  in 
June  1520  the  Breviary  used  in  the  Minster  was  revised 
by  Zwingli  and  stripped  of  some  blemishes.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (March  1521),  some  of  the  Zurichers  who  were 
known  to  be  among  Zwingli's  warmest  admirers,  the 
printer  Froschauer  among  them,  asserted  their  convictions 
by  eating  flesh  meat  publicly  in  Lent.  The  afTair  made  a 
great  sensation,  and  the  Beformers  were  brought  before  the 
Coimcil  of  the  city.  They  justified  themselves  by  declaring 
that  they  had  only  followed  the  teaching  of  Zwingli,  who 
had  shown  them  that  nothing  was  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  Christians  which  was  not  commanded  in  the 
Scriptures.  Zwingli  at  once  undertook  their  defence,  and 
published  his  sermon,  Selection  or  Liberty  eoncemimj  Foods ; 
an  offence  and  scandal  ;  whether  tfure  is  avy  Authority  for 
forbidding  Meat  at  certain  times  (April  16th,  1522).  Ho 
declared  that  in  such  matters  the  i*esponsibility  rests  with 
the  individual,  who  may  use  his  freedom  provided  lie  avoids 
a  public  scandaL 

Tlie  matter  was  felt  to  be  serious, and  the  Council,  after 
full  debate,  passed  an  ordinance  which  was  meant  to  be  a 
compromise.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  although  the  New 
Testament  makes  no  rule  on  the  subject,  fasting  in  Ijent  is 
a  very  ancient  custom,  and  must  not  be  set  aside  until  dealt 
with  by  autliority,  and  that  the  priests  of  the  three  parishes 
of  Zurich  were  to  dissuade  the  people  from  aU  violation  of 
the  oiiJiDance. 

The  Bishop  of  Constance  thereupon  interfered,  and  sent 
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a  Commission,  consisting  of  his  saffVagan  and  two  others,  to 
investigate  and  report  They  met  the  Small  Council,  and 
in  a  long  address  insisted  that  the  Church  had  authority 
in  such  matters,  and  that  the  usages  it  commanded  must  be 
obeyed.  Zwingli  appeared  before  the  Great  Council,  and.  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  keep  him  silent, 
argued  in  defence  of  liberty  of  conscience.  In  the  end  the 
Council  resolved  to  abide  by  its  compromise,  but  asked  the 
Bishop  of  Constance  to  hold  a  Synod  of  his  clergy  and 
come  to  a  resolution  upon  the  matter  which  woidd  be  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  Christ  This  resolution  of  the 
Council  really  set  aside  the  episcopal  authority,  and  was  a 
revolt  against  the  Homan  Church. 

Political  affairs  favoured  the  rebellion.  At  the  Swiss 
Diet  held  at  Luzem  (May  1521),  the  cantons,  in  spite  of 
the  vehement  remonstrances  of  Zurich,  made  a  treaty  with 
France,  and  allowed  the  French  king  to  recruit  a  force  of 
16,000  Swiss  mercenaries.  /Zurich,  true  to  its  protest, 
refused  to  allow  recruiting  wuhin  its  lands.  Its  citizens 
chafed  at  the  loss  of  money  and  the  separation  &om  the 
other  cantons,  and  Zwingli  became  very  unpopular)  He 
had  now  made  up  his  mind  that  the  whole  system  of 
pensions  and  mercenary  service  was  wrong,  and  had 
resigned  his  own  papal  pension.  Just  then  the  Pope 
asked  Zurich,  which  supplied  him  with  half  of  his  body- 
gaard,  for  a  force  of  soldiers  to  be  used  in  defence  of  his 
Statep,  promising  that  they  would  not  be  used  to  fight  the 
French,  among  whose  troops  were  many  Swiss  mercenaries 
from  other  cantons.  The  Council  refused.  Nevertheless, 
six  thousand  Zurichers  set  out  to  join  the  papal  army. 
The  Council  recalled  them,  and  after  some  adventures,  in 
one  of  which  they  narrowly  escaped  fighting  with  the  Swiss 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  France,  they  returned  home. 
This  expedition,  which  brought  neither  money  nor  honour 
to  the  Zurichers,  turned  the  tide  of  popular  feeling,  and  the 
Council  forbade  all  foreign  service.  When  the  long  con- 
nection between  Zurich  and  the  Papacy  is  considered,  this 
decree  was  virtually  a  breach  between  the  city  and  the 
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Pope.  It  made  the  path  of  the  Information  much  easier 
(Jan.  1522),  and  Zwingli's  open  break  with  the  Papacy 
was  only  a  matter  of  time. 

It  came  with  the  publication  of  the  ArcktteUs  (August 
1522),  a  book  haHtily  writfceu,  like  all  Zwingli's  works, 
which  contained  a  defence  of  all  that  he  had  done, 
and  a  programme,  eccleaiaatical  and  ]K>liticiil,  for  the  future. 
The  book  increased  the  zeal  of  Zwingli's  opponents.  His 
sermons  were  often  interrupted  by  monks  and  others 
instigated  by  them.  The  burgomaster  was  compelled  to 
intei*fere  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  town.  He 
issued  an  order  on  his  own  authority,  without  any  appeal 
to  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  that  tlie  puie  Word  of  Ood 
was  to  be  preached.  At  an  assembly  of  the  country 
clergy  of  the  canton,  the  same  decision  was  reached ;  and 
town  and  clergy  were  ready  to  move  along  the  path  of 
reformation.  Sliortly  before  this  (July  2nd),  Zwingli 
and  ten  other  priests  petitioned  the  bishop  to  permit  his 
flergy  to  contract  legal  marriagea  The  document  had  no 
practical  effect,  save  to  show  the  gradual  advance  of  ideas 
It  disclosed  the  condition  of  things  that  sacerdotal  celibacy 
had  produced  in  Switzerland. 


§  5.  Tke  Fuhlic  Bispututimis, 

In  these  circumstauces,  the  Gi-eat  Council,  now  definitely 
on  Zwingli's  side,  resolved  to  hold  a  Public  Disputation 
to  settle  the  controversies  in  religion  ;  and  Zwingli  dmfted 
sixty-seven  theses  to  be  discussed.  These  articles  conttiiu 
a  summary  of  his  doctrinal  teaching.  They  insist  that  the 
Word  of  God,  the  only  rule  of  faith,  is  to  be  received  upon 
its  own  authonty  and  not  on  that  of  the  Church.  They 
are  very  full  of  Christ,  the  only  Saviour,  the  true  Son  of 
God,  who  has  redeemed  us  fiom  eternal  death  and  re- 
conciled us  to  Goti.  They  attack  the  rriiu»icy  of  the 
Pope,  the  Mass,  tlio  Invocation  of  the  Saints,  the  thought 
that  men  can  acquire  merit  by  their  gf^id  works.  Fasts. 
rilgriniJitiui*,   and    Tui'^atury.     Of    biiccrduLal    celibacy  he 
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says,  **/  hi&io  of  no  greater  ncr  graver  scandal  than  that 
which  forbids  lawful  marriage  to  prieds,  and  yet  permits 
them  on  payment  of  money  to  have  concubirus  and  harlots. 
Fie  for  shame ! "  ^  The  theses  consist  of  single  short 
seoteDces. 

The  Disputation,  the  first  of  the  four  which  marked 
the  stages  of  the  legal  Reformation  in  Zurich,  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  the  city  on  January  29th,  1523.  More 
than  six  hundred  representative  men  gathered  to  Jaear  it. 
All  the  clergy  of  the  canton  were  present ;  Faber  watched 
the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Bishop  of  Constance ; 
many  distinguished  divines  from  other  parts  of  Switzerland 
were  present  Faber  seems  to  have  contented  himself 
with  asking  that  the  Disputation  should  be  delayed  until 
a  General  Council  should  meet,  and  Zwingli  replied  that 
competent  scholars  who  were  good  Christians  were  as  able 
as  a  Council  to  decide  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures^  The  result  of  the  Disputation  was  that  the 
burgomaster  declared  that  Zwingli  had  justified  his  teach- 
ing, and  that  he  was  no  heretic  The  canton  of  Zurich 
practically  adopted  Zwingli  s  views,  and  the  Keformer  was 
encouraged  to  proceed  further. 

His  course  of  conduct  was  eminently  prudent.  He 
invariably  took  pains  to  educate  the  people  up  to  further 
changes  by  explaining  them  carefully  in  sermons,  and  by 
publishing  and  circulating  these  discourses.  He  considei'eil 
that  it  was  bis  duty  to  teach,  but  that  it  belonged  to  the 
civic  authorities  to  make  the  changes ;  and  he  himself 
made  none  until  they  wei-e  authorised.  He  had  very 
strong  view?  against  the  use  of  images  in  churches,  and 
hail  preached  vigorously  against  their  presence.  Some 
of  his  more  anient  hearers  began  to  deface  the  statues 
ant!  pictures.  The  Oreat  Council  accordingly  took  the 
whole    question    into   consideration,   and    decided    that   a 


1  CC  SchaflT.  Crrnls  of  0\f  EiytivjtlidU  ProUattmt  Ckurthst  (London, 
1877),  |».  197  ;  NiVnie^tf,  CoiUyiio  ConfetaioHum  in  «xl«»Cia  re/ortna/%t, 
fHtttieMtlarum  ([xip£i(;.  1940),  p.  3;  MiiUcr,  X>w  BekeHntniMachriflen  tUr 
tv/oyinierifm  Kir<hc .  Zwimjliz  Theacs  rem  /J2J,  Art.  49,  \\.  5. 
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Beoond  Public  Disputation  should  be  held,  at  which  the 
matter  might  be  publicly  discusaed.  Thia  discusdiun 
(October  1523)  lasted  for  two  days.  More  than  eight 
hundred  pereons  were  present,  of  whom  three  hundred  and 
Kfty  were  clergy.  On  the  first  day,  Zwingli  set  forth  his 
views  on  the  presence  of  iniuges  in  churches,  and  wished 
their  use  forbidden.  The  Council  decidcfl  that  the  statues 
and  pictures  should  be  removed  from  the  churches,  but 
without  disturbance ;  the  rioters  were  to  be  pardoned,  but 
their  leader  was  to  be  banished  from  the  city  for  two  years. 
The  second  day's  subject  of  conference  was  the  Mass. 
Zwingli  pled  that  the  Mass  was  not  a  sacrifice,  but  a 
memorial  of  the  death  of  oar  Lord,  and  urged  that  the 
abuses  surrounding  the  simple  Christian  rite  should  be 
swept  away.  The  presence  of  Anabaptists  at  this  conference, 
and  their  expressions  in  debate,  warned  the  magistrates 
that  they  must  proceed  cautiously,  and  they  contented 
themselves  with  appointing  a  commission  of  eight — two 
from  the  Council  and  si.x  clergymen — to  inquire  and 
report.  Meanwhile  the  clergy  were  to  be  informed  how 
to  act.  and  the  letter  of  intitruction  was  to  be  written  by 
Zwingli.  The  authorities  also  deputed  preachers  to  go  to 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  canton  and  explain  the  whole 
matter  carefully  to  the  people. 

The  letter  which  Zwingli  addressed  to  the  olergy  of 
Zuricli  canton  is  a  brief  statement  of  Reformation  principles. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Tnstnwticn.  Zwingli  entitles  it, 
A  brief  Ckriaiian  Inirodueiion  xchich  the  Honourable  Covncil 
of  the  city  of  Zurich  has  sent  to  the  pastors  and  preachern 
living  in  its  cities,  lands,  and  wherever  its  authority  rxtends, 
so  that  they  viay  henceforth  in  unison  announu  and  preach 
the  gospel}  It  doecribcs  sin,  the  law,  God's  way  of 
salvation,  and  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  images.  Zwingli's 
argument  is  that  the  presence  of  statues  and  pictures  in 
churches  has  led  to  idolatry,  and  that  they  ought  to  be 
i-emoved.     The    concluding    section    discusses    the    MaAS. 

'  MUUrr,  DU  B^kntfUnistcMri/ttn  der  rc/ormierten  KittKt  (Leipcig,  1908), 
pp.  xviii  and  7.     The  ItigtrtiCtioK  is  a  lengthy  doonment. 
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Fore  the  aathor  states  very  briefly  what  he  elaborated 
afterwards,  that  the  main  thought  in  the  Eucharist  is  not 
the  repetition  of  the  sacriBce  of  Christ,  but  its  faithful 
remembrance,  and  that  the  Bomish  doctrine  and  ceremony 
of  the  Mass  has  been  so  corrupted  to  superstitious  uses 
that  it  ought  to  be  thoroughly  reformed. 

This  letter  had  a  marked  effect.  The  village  priests 
everywhere  refused  to  sfty  Mass  according  to  the  old  ritual 
But  there  was  a  section  of  the  people,  including  member^' 
of  the  chapter  of  the  Minster,  who  shnmk  from  changes 
in  this  central  part  of  Christian  worship.  In  deference 
to  their  feelings,  the  Council  resolved  that  the  Holy  Supper 
should  be  meanwhile  dispensed  according  to  both  the 
Beformed  and  the  mediaeval  rite ;  in  the  one  celebration  the 
cup  was  given  to  the  laity,  and  in  the  other  it  was  with- 
held. -  No  change  was  made  in  the  liturgy.  Then  came 
a  third  conference,  and  a  fourth;  and  at  last  the  Mass 
was  abolished.  On  April  13th,  1525,  the  first  Evangelical 
communion  service  took  place  in  the  Great  Minster,  and 
the  mediaeval /worship  was  at  an  end.  Other  changes  hod 
been  made.  '  The  monasteries  had  been  secularised,  and 
the  monks  who  did  not  wish  to  leave  their  calling  were 
all  gathered  together  in  the  Franciscan  convent^  An 
amicable  arrangement  was  come  to  about  other  ecclesiastical 
foundations,  and  the  money  thus  secured  was  mainly 
devoted  to  education. 

From  1522,  Zwingli  had  been  living  in  "clerical" 
marriage  with  Anna  Beinhard,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy 
Zurich  burgher.  She  was  called  his  wife  by  his  friends, 
although  no  legal  marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed. 
It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  us  to  judge  the  man  and  the 
times.  The  so-called  "  clerical ''  marriages  were  universal 
in  Switzerland.  Man  and  woman  took  each  other  for 
husband  and  wife,  and  were  faithful.  There  was  no 
public  ceremony.  All  questions  of  marriage,  divorce, 
succession,  and  so  fortli,  were  then  adjudicated  in  the 
ecclesiastical  and  not  in  tlie  civil  courts ;  and  as  the  Canon 
Law  had    insisted    that    no   clergyman    could  marry,  all 
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"  olerical  **  marriages  wera  simple  concubinage  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  the  children  were  illegitimate.  Tha 
offence  against  the  vow  of  chastity  was  condoned  by  a  fine 
paid  to  the  bishop.  As  early  as  1523,  William  Roubll,  a 
Zoricb  priest,  went  through  a  pubhc  form  of  marriage, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  others ;  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  these  marriages  were  recognised  to  bo 
legal  until  Zurich  passed  its  own  laws  about  matrimonial 
cases  in  1525. 

Luther  in  his  pure-hearted  and  solemnly  s^nnpathetic 
way  had  referred  to  these  clerical  marriages  in  his  Address 
to  the  ChriMian  NvbUUy  of  the  Qerman  Nation  (1520). 

"  We  see,"  he  says,  "  how  the  priesthood  is  fallen,  and  how 
many  a  poor  priest  is  encumbered  with  a  woman  and  children, 
and  burdened  in  his  conscience,  and  no  man  does  anything 
to  help  him,  though  he  might  very  well  be  helped.  ...  I 
will  not  conceal  my  honest  counsel,  nor  withhold  comfort 
from  that  unha])py  crowd,  who  now  live  in  trrmhle  with  wife 
and  children,  and  remain  in  shame,  with  a  heavy  conscience, 
hearing  their  wife  called  a  priest's  harlot  and  the  children 
bastards.  ...  I  say  that  these  two  (who  are  minded  in 
their  hearts  to  live  together  always  in  conjugal  fidelity)  are 
surely  married  tefore  God." 

He  had  never  succumbed  to  the  temptations  of  the 
flesh,  and  had  kept  his  body  and  soul  pnre ;  and  for  that 
very  reason  he  could  sympathise  with  and  help  by  his 
sympathy  those  who  had  fallen.  Zwin;7li^  on  the  other 
hand,  had  deliberately  contracted  this  illicit  alliance  after 
he  had  committed  himself  to  the  work  of  a  Reformer.  The 
action  remains  a  permanent  blot  on  his  character,  and  ]>laces 
him  on  a  different  level  from  Luther  and  from  Calvin.  It 
has  been  already  noted  that  Zwingli  had  always  an  intel- 
lectual ratlier  than  a  8j»iritual  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
reformation, — that  he  was  much  more  of  a  Humanist  than 
either  Luther  or  Calvin, — but  what  is  remarkable  is  that 
we  have  distinct  evidence  that  the  need  of  personal  piety 
had  impreiiised  itself  on  him  dating  these  yeai-s,  and  that  he 
passed  through  a  religious  crisis,  slight  compared  with  that 
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of  Luther,  but  1*681  so  far  as  it  went.  He  fell  ill  of  the 
plague  (Sept.-Nov.  1519),  and  the  vision  uf  death  and 
recovery  drew  from  him  some  hymns  of  i^esignatinn  and 
thanksgiving.*  The  death  of  his  brother  Andrew  (Nov. 
1520)  seems  to  have  been  the  real  turning-point  in  his 
inward  spiritual  experience,  and  bis  letters  and  writings 
are  evidence  of  its  reality  and  permanence.  Perhaps  the 
judgment  which  a  oontempoi*ary  and  friend,  Martin  Bucer, 
passed  ought  to  content  us : 

"  When  I  read  your  letter  to  Capito,  that  you  had  made 
public  announcement  of  your  marriage,  I  was  almost  beside 
myself  in  my  satisfaction.  For  it  was  the  one  thing  I  desired 
for  you.  ...  I  never  believed  you  were  unmarried  after 
the  time  when  you  indicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance  in 
that  tract  that  you  desired  this  gift.  But  as  I  considered 
the  fact  that  you  were  thought  to  l>e  a  fornicator  by  some, 
and  by  others  lield  U)  have  little  faith  in  Christ.  I  could  not 
understand  why  you  concealed  it  so  long,  and  that  the  fact 
was  not  declared  openly,  and  with  candour  and  diligence. 
I  could  not  doubt  that  you  were  led  into  this  course  by 
considerations  which  could  not  be  put  aside  by  a  conscien- 
tious man.  However  that  may  be,  I  triumph  in  the  fact 
thfit.  now  you  tiave  come  up  in  all  things  to  the  apostolic 
detinitioiL*  * 

The  Reformation  was  spreading  beyond  Zurich.  Evan- 
gelical preachers  had  arisen  in  many  of  the  other  cantons, 
and  were  gaining  adlierents. 


§  6.    The  Reformation  oulfdde  Zurich, 

Basel,  the  seat  of  a  famous  university  and  a  centre  of 
German  Humanism,  containeil  many  scholars  who  had  come 
under  the  influence  of  Thomas  Wyttenbach,  Zwingli's 
teacher.  Wolfgang  Fabricius  Capito,  a  disciple  of  Emamits, 
a  learned  student  of  the  Scriptures,  had  begun  as  early  as 

'  Literal  traiulations  of  thoco  bymu«  &ro  given  in  Profosaor  Macauley 
Jackson's  Hnldrtich  Zifingii,  the  licfarntrr  of  Gmitan  SxcUzcrlaiul  (New 
York  and  London.  1903).  pp.  133.  13^. 

^  SUiUuliu,  Dritfc  aus  <Ur  Jic/onnationatiii,  pp.  15-19. 
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1512  to  show  how  the  ceremonies  and  many  of  the  OBages 
of  the  Church  had  no  ajitbority  irpm  the  Bible.  He 
worked  in  BaBel  from  1512  to  1520.  Johannes 
Oecolampadius  (Hussgen  or  Heusgen),  who  had  been  one 
of  Luther's  supporters  in  1521,  came  to  Baael  in  1522 
as  Lecturer  on  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  University. 
His  lectures  and  his  sermous  to  the  townspeople  caused 
such  a  movement  that  the  bishop  forbade  their  delivery. 
The  citizens  asked  for  a  Public  Disputation.  Two  held 
in  the  month  of  December  1524 — the  one  conducted  by  a 
priest  of  the  name  of  Stbr  against  clerical  celibacy,  aud  the 
other  led  by  William  FareP — raised  the  courage  of  the 


*  WillUm  Fare!  wu  bom  in  148B  at  a  vilUgo  near  Gap  in  the  mounUin- 
0U8  south-east  curu«r  of  Dau^thiii^,  on  the  border  of  Provence.  Ue  belonged 
to  A  noble  fontily,  and  was  devout  from  but  earliest  yean.  He  describes 
a  pilgrimage  wbic-h  ho  niodo  as  a  child  in  his  book  Dh  tray  vfage  de  la 
croix  fU  Jf3uS'ChrisC  (pp.  223/.).  AU  through  hia  adventurous  life  ho  pw- 
served  his  rare  uphghtnesd  of  character,  his  fervent  devotion,  and  his  indig- 
nation at  wrong'duiug  of  all  kinds.  He  persuaded  his  parents  to  allow  him 
to  go  to  Paris  foredacation,  and  reached  the  capital  about  1509.  He  probably 
spent  twelve  years  tb«re,  partly  &s  student  and  partly  as  professor  in  the 
ooll^o  Le  Moiue.  There  he  became  the  friend  and  dovoled  disciple  of 
Jacques  Let^vre  d'Etaples,  and  this  friendship  carried  him  safely  through 
several  religious  crises  in  his  life.  He  followed  Lcfevre  to  Meaux,  and  was 
one  of  the  celebrated  "  group  "  there.  When  persecution  and  the  timidity 
or  scruples  of  the  bishop  caused  the  diB{»ersion  of  these  preachers,  Farel  went 
bock  to  Dauphin^  and  attempt«d  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Gap.  He  was  not 
tWvwed  parol  qu'it  n'tslirii  tie  mmne  w  jmttre,  and  was  banitthed  from  the 
district  by  bishop  and  people.  He  next  tried  to  preach  in  Guyouue,  where 
he  was  equally  unsucoessful.  Thinking  that  there  was  no  place  in  Pranoe 
open  to  him.  he  took  himself  to  BoaeL  There  he  asked  the  UnivcrMty  to 
allow  him  to  hold  a  imblic  disputation  on  certain  articlcfl  which  ho  neiit  to 
them.  The  authoribes  refused.  He  tlien  addressed  hirnsolf  to  the  CnuhL-il 
of  the  city,  who  {mrmitted  the  discussion.  The  thirteen  articles  or  Th€»fs 
defended  by  Farel  are  given  in  Herminjard,  Corrtspcndanct  dea  RffonHaituTS 
dafia  Ita  pa\j!nU  laiufue  froi^ix  {i.  194,  ld&).  He  gathered  a  little  church 
of  French  refugees  at  Basel  (the  tccfesiola  of  hiscorrespondence),  but  was  too 
much  the  anient  aud  imitetuous  pioneer  t'l  remain  quietly  among  them.  By 
the  cm]  of  July  1524  ho  was  preaching  Ht  Montbeliard,  some  miles  to  the 
south  of  Belfort,  and  the  riots  which  ensued  caused  Oecolampafliusto  Iteseech 
him  to  temper  his  courage  with  discretion  (Hermii^'ard,  Corresjiondanee,  etc., 
i.  36.')).  He  went  thence  to  Straesburg  (April  1525),  to  Bern,  attempted 
to  preach  in  Ncucbntcl,  and  finnUy  (middle  of  Novemlier  1536)  opened  a 
school  at  Aigle,  an  wullyinj^  dci'i  ndcncy  of  Bern,  hojnng  to  pjt  oppottmiity 
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Evangelical  party.  In  Febniary  1526  the  Council  of  the 
town  installed  Oecolauii)a(liu6  aa  the  preacher  in  St. 
Martin's  Church,  and  autliorised  him  to  make  such  changes 
as  the  Word  of  God  demanded.  This  was  the  beginning. 
Oecolampadius  became  a  firm  friend  of  Zwingli  s,  and  they 
worked  together. 

In  Bern  also  the  Iteformation  made  progress.  Berthold 
Haller  ^  and  Sebastian  Meyer  -  preached  the  Gospel  with 
courage  for  several  years,  and  were  upheld  by  the  painter 
Nicolaus  Manuel,  who  had  great  influence  with  the  citizens. 
The  Council  decided  to  permit  freedom  in  preaching,  if  in 
accordance  with  the  Word  of  God ;  but  they  refused  to 
I)ermit  innovations  in  worship  or  ceremonies  ;  and  they 
forbade  the  Intrnduction  of  heretical  books  into  the  town. 
The  numbera  of  the  Evangelical  party  increased  rapidly, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1527  they  had  a  majority  in 
both  the  great  and  the  small  Councils.  It  was  then 
decided  to  have  a  Fubhc  Disputation. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  tlie 
history  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  HitherU» 
Zurich   bad  stood  alone ;    if    Bern   joined,    the  two  most 

to  eury  on  hU  flv«ng«liatic  vork.  He  w&s  soon  cliMov«rerl,  and  attemittA 
were  mido  to  prevent  hi»  prr«chiug  ;  but  tlio  authoritiw  of  Bern  insiatcd 
that  ho  slioulU  bo  unmolested.  In  tlio  beginning  of  1527  be*wiis  actively 
engagvd  at  the  great  Dbiputation  in  Bern.  That  same  year  he  was  made 
pastor  of  Aigle  and  put  in  poHse»iioii  of  the  parsonage  and  the  stipend  ;  but 
soch  work  was  too  tanie  for  hini.  Ho  niado  long  preaching  toura  ;  we  find 
him  at  Lausanne,  Morat,  Orbe,  and  oUier  plaoes,  always  protected  by  the 
anthoritieH  of  Bern.     Ue  began  his  work  in  Genera  in  1632. 

*  Bcrtliold  Hallor  waa  born  at  Aldingen  (1492)  ;  atudied  at  Rothweil  and 
Fforzhctni,  nrh^re  be  made  the  anjuaintance  of  Melanohthon.  He  bocamo 
a  Bachelor  of  Theology  of  the  Uuivei-nty  of  Kuln  ;  taught  for  aotue  time  at 
Rothweil,  and  tlien  at  Bom  (1513-1518).  He  was  elected  people's  priest  in 
the  great  ohiirt'h  there  in  1&2].  His  sympathetic  character  and  his  gri^t 
eloquence  niaHe  him  a  power  in  the  oity  ;  but  bis  discouragement!*  wore  so 
many  and  so  great  tliut  he  wojt  often  on  the  ]joint  of  leaving.  Zwingli 
eniwuraj^ed  hini  to  nmain  and  periioverf. 

'  Svbvtian  Meyer  was  a  priest  from  Elsass  who  liod  been  preaching  in 
Bern  sin  ue  IMA  against  the  abuses  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  notorious 
conduct  of  the  Dominicans  in  Bern  (1507-9),  and  the  action  of  Samson,  the 
Ludulge  nee  •seller,  in  1&18,  had  made  the  Bernese  ready  to  listen  to  attacks 
gainst  Rome. 
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powerful  cantons  in  Switzerland  would  be  able  to  hold 
their  own.  There  was  need  for  union.  The  Forest  cantons 
had  been  uttering  threats,  and  Zwingli's  life  was  not 
secure.)  Bern  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
pioposed  discussion,  and  was  resolved  to  make  it  as  impos- 
ing as  possible,  and  that  the  disputants  on  both  sides 
should  receive  fair  play  and  feel  themselves  in  perfect 
freedom  and  safety.  They  sent  special  invitations  to  the 
fotir  bishops  whose  dioceses  entered  their  territories — the 
Bi8hr>p8  of  Constance,  Basel,  Valais,  and  I^usanno ;  and 
they  did  their  best  to  assemble  a  sufficient  number  of 
learned  Romanist  the*»logiaus.*  They  promiaed  not  onl}' 
safe-^ionducts,  but  the  escort  of  a  herald  to  and  from  the 
canton.*  It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the 
Eomanist  partisans  had  no  great  desire  to  come  to  the 
Disputation,  None  of  the  bishops  invited  api^ears  to 
have  even  thought  of  being  present  save  the  Bisliop  of 
Lausanne,  and  he  found  reasons  for  declining.*  The  Dispu- 
taiion  was  viewed  with  anxiety  by  the  Romanist  partisans, 
and  in  a  letter  sent  from  Speyer  (December  28th)  the 
Emperor  Charles  v.  strongly  remonstrated  with  the 
magistrates  of  Bern.*  The  Bernese  were  not  to  be 
intimidated.  They  issued  their  invitations,  and  made 
every  arrangement  to  give  ^clat  to  the  great  Disputation.* 
Berthold  Haller,  with  the   help   of    Zwingli,  had  drafted 

*  HermiDJard,  Correspondanu  tUs  Rif&rmaltMxt  datu  la  paj/a  de  lattgue 
fran^iM  (2nd  ed.),  iL  66. 

*Ibid.  iL  94,  96.  •  Ibid,  ii  «1,  74,  89,  94,  96. 

*  Rucliat,  ffiiUoire  de  la  JUfonnaiioH  dt  la  SutMe^  i.  3dS. 

*  The  invitation  began  :  "Nous  TAdvoyer,  Ic  potit  ct  le  grand  Conaeil  de 
la  oit£  de  Berne,  k  tous  ei  k  chaacun,  sptrituelz  at  s6culicr8,  pr6latz,  abb6s, 
pr^voetc,  doyena,  cbanoynes,  ourt^s,  sac  res  tain?),  vicnirpa  proHohpun  dc  la 
Parolte  de  Dieu,  et  k  tous  probstres,  H^cuUers  ou  r^gulien,  et  k  tous  No< 
advoyers,  chostellains,  prevoatz,  lioutenans,  et  tous  aiitres  ufTicierB  et  k  tous 
Noz  clicn,  fi^aulx  et  aymiii  subjcctz,  et  a  tous  nmiiaus  at  habitans  de  Nostra 
doniaine  ets^gnoric  aux  queU  lea  preae&t«a  letrea  vieodront, — Salut,  grftoe 
ct  benivolance ! 

"  Sfavoir  faisous,  conibien  que  Ngua  ayona  fait  beattooup  d'ordonnance  et 
mandemens  publiqaes,  |)our  la  dissension  de  nostre  commuue  Toy  Chreslicnne, 
k  ce  nieuz  et  espoirons,  quu  eeU  proHtproit  k  la  |4ix  et  ooucoitlo  Chrvblicuner 
oomine  chose  tW«  utUo/'  etc.  ;  Hcrniiiijard,  ii.  64. 
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ten  Theses  yfhltih  weie  to  be  defended  by  himself  and  liis 
colleague,  Francifl  Kolb ;  Zwingli  ha<i  tranalated  them 
into  Latin  and  Farel  into  French  for  the  benefit  of 
strangers ;  and  they  wei*e  sent  out  with  the  invitations, 
^They  were — (1)  The  Holy  GathoHe  Church,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  only  Head,  is  born  of  the  Word  of  God, 
abides  therein,  and  does  not  hear  the  voice  of  a  stranger.* 
(2)  The  Church  of  Christ  makes  no  law  nor  statute  apart 
from  the  Word  of  God,  and  consequently  those  human 
ordinances  which  arc  called  the  commandments  of  the 
Church  do  not  bind  our  consciences  unless  they  are 
founded  on  the  Word  of  God  and  agreeable  thereto.  (3) 
Christ  is  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  redemption,  and  price 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  and  all  who  think 
they  can  win  salvation  in  any  other  way,  or  have  other 
satisfaction  for  their  sins,  renounce  Clu'ist.  (4)  It  is 
impossible  to  prove  from  Scripture  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  are  corporeally  present  in  the  bread  of 
the  Holy  Supper.  (5)  The  Mass,  in  which  Christ  is 
offered  to  God  the  Father  for  the  sins  of  the  living  and 
the  dead,  is  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  is  a  gross 
atfi-ont  to  the  Passion  and  Death  of  Christ,  and  is  there- 
fore an  abomination  before  God.  (6)  Since  Christ  alone 
died  for  us,  and  since  He  is  the  only  mediator  and  inter- 
cassor  l»ctween  God  and  believers,  Ho  only  ougtit  to  be 
invoked ;  and  all  other  mediators  and  advocates  ought  U.> 
lie  rejecte<l,  since  they  have  no  warrunt  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  of  the  Bible.  (7)  There  is  no  trace  of  Purgatory 
after  dofith  in  the  Bible ;  and  therefore  all  services  for  tlie 
(lead,  such  as  vigils,  Masses,  and  the  like,  are  vain  things. 
(8)  To  make  pictures  and  adore  them  is  contrary  to  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  and  they  ought  to  be  destix)yed 
where  there  is  the  chance  that  they  may  be  adored.  (9) 
Marriage  is  not  forbidden  to  any  estate  by  the  Holy 
Scripture,  but  wantonness  and  fornication  are  forbidden  to 
everyone    in    whatever    estate    he    may    be.     (10)    The 

>Cr.    Scots  CoH/euion  of  1560,    Art.    xii.  :     **  The  trew   Kirk  qubilk 
ftlvrmira  lioftrcs  and  obeyis  tlio  voice  of  her  Bwin  Spouw  and  Pastor." 
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fornicator  is  truly  excommunicated  by  the  Holy  Scripture, 
and  therefore  wantonness  and  fornication  are  much  more 
scandalous  among  the  clergy  than  in  the  other  estate. 

These  TVsw  represent  in  succinct  fashion  the  preaching 
in  the  Reformed  Church  in  Switzerland,  and  the  fourth 
states  in  its  earliest  form  what  grew  to  be  the  Zwinglian 
iloctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper.* 

The  Council  of  Bern  had  sent  invitations  to  be  present 
to  the  leading  preachers  in  the  Evangelical  cities  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Bucerand  Capito  came  fi*om  Strassburg, 
Jacob  Ausburger  from  Miihlhausen,  Ambrose  Blaarei* 
from  Constance,  Sebastian  Wagner*  sur named  Hofmeister 
(CEconomus),  from  SulmflTiausen,  Oecolampadius  from 
Basel,  and  many  others.^  Zwingli's  arrival  was  eagerly 
expected.  The  Zurichers  were  resolved  not  to  trust  their 
leader  away  from  the  city  without  a  strong  guard,  and 
sent  hiiu  to  Bern  with  an  escort  of  three  hundred  men-at- 
arms.  A  great  crowd  of  citizens  and  strangers  filled  the 
arcades  which  line  both  sides  of  the  main  street^  and 
every  window  in  the  many-storied  houses  had  its  sight- 
seers to  watch  the  Zurichers  tramping  up  from  gate  to 
cathedral  with  their  pastor  safe  in  the  centre  of  the 
troop. 

Romanist  theologians  did  not  muster  in  anything  like 
the  same  strength.  The  men  of  the  four  Forest  cantons 
stood  sullenly  aloof;  the  authorities  in  French-speaking 
Switzerland  had  no  liking  for  the  Disputation,  and  the 
strongly  Romanist  canton  of  Freiburg  did  its  best  to 
prevent  the  theologians  of  Neuchatel,  Morat,  and  Grandson 
from  appearing  at   Hern ;  but  in  spite  of   the  hindrances 


'  The  Th/sfSt  in  the  original  Orman.  are  printod  by  Milller,  Bekmut- 
Hutsehri/Un  d/tr  rfjbrttii^rtcti  A'lrcA^  (T^eipzig,  1903),  pp.  xviii,  30  ;  aiirl  in 
Fmucb  by  Elerniinjard  in  Corirsiiondance  da  JUformaUun  dans  les  fMya 
de  iai%^e/rtiit^iiK  (2nd  ed.),  ii.  I!i9,  60. 

*  SebaatUn  Wagner  waa  horn  at  Schafniaumn  in  H76.  He  studied  at 
Paria under  lAscaria.  taught  theology  io  tbo  Franoiacan  monasti'ry  at  Ziiricli. 
then  at  Constance.  Hp  adoptMJ  the  Reformation,  and,  retnming  to  his  native 
town ,  became  its  reformer. 

'  Henninjard,  Corrapondance  dt$  Ji^/ormatfitrt,  etc,  u.  9G  a. 
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placed  in  their  way  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fiffcj 
ecclesiastics  gathered  to  the  Disputation.  The  conference 
was  opened  on  January  15th  {le  diTnencke  apr^  la  feste  de 
la  circuncisian)}  and  was  continued  in  German  till  the 
24th  ;  on  the  25th  n  second  discussion,  lasting  two  days, 
was  begun,  for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  in  Latin.  "  When 
la  Dispuie  d-es  Welches  (strangars)  was  opened,  a  stranger 
doctor  (of  Paris)  came  forward  along  with  some  priests 
sijeaking  the  same  Iniiguage  as  himself.  He  attacked  the 
Ten  Tfu^s,  and  William  Farel,  preacher  at  Aigle,  answered 
him."  *  The  more  distinguished  llomanist  theologians  who 
were  present  seem  to  have  refrainetl  from  taking  f^rt  in 
the  diseuseion.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Lausanne  defended  their 
silence  on  the  grounds  that  they  objected  to  discuss  such 
weighty  matters  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  that  no  opportunity 
was  given  to  them  to  speak  in  I^tin  ;  and  that  when  the 
,  Emperor  had  interdicted  the  Disputation  they  were  told 
by  the  authorities  of  Bern  that  they  might  leave  the  city  if 
it  80  pleased  them.' 

The  result  of  the  Disputation  was  that  the  authorities 
and  citizens  of  Bern  were  confirmed  in  their  resolve  to 
adopt  the  Kcfomiation.  The  Disputation  ended  on  the 
26th  of  January  (1528),  and  on  the  7th  of  February 
the  Mass  was  declared  to  be  abolished,  and  u  sermon  took 
its  place ;  images  were  removed  from  the  churches ;  the 
monasteries  wore  sefularised,  and  the  funds  were  used 
piirtly  for  education  and  partly  to  make  up  for  the  French 
and  papal  pensions,  which  were  now  definitely  renounced, 
and  declared  to  be  illegal. 

The  two  sermons  which  Zwingli  preached  in  the 
cMhedral  during  the  Disputation  made  a  powerful  irui>re8- 
sion  on  the  people  of  Bera  It  was  after  one  of  them 
that  M.  de  Watteville,  the  Advoyer  or  Preaident  of  the 
Republic,  declareil  himself  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  Evangelical  faith,  and  with  his  whole  family  accepted 
the    Heforiuation.     His    eldest    son,    a    clei*gyuian    whose 

*  Hcnuinjard,  Corteapondaitci.  dea  Ki/ormaUur$j  et&  ii  65* 
«  Ibid.  ii.  99  Pk  »  Jfnd.  ii.  98  m. 
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family  iuteretit  had  procured  for  bini  no  less  than  thirteen 
benefices,  and  who,  it  was  commonly  supposed,  would  be 
the  next  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  renounced  them  all  to  live 
the  life  of  a  simple  country  gentleman.* 

The  republic  of  Bern  for  long  regarded  the  Ten  Theses 
as  the  charter  of  its  religious  faith.  Not  content  with 
declaring  the  Reformation  legally  established  within  the 
city,  the  authorities  of  Bern  sent  despatches  or  delegates 
to  all  the  cities  and  lands  under  their  control,  inform- 
ing tliem  of  what  they  had  done,  and  inviting  them  to 
follow  their  example.  They  insisted  that  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  must  be  at  liberty  to  deliver  their  message 
without  interruption  throughout  all  their  territories. 
They  promised  that  they  would  maintain  the  liberty  of 
both  cults  until  means  had  been  taken  to  find  out  which 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  preferred,  and  that  the 
decision  would  be  taken  by  vote  in  presence  of  com- 
miflsioners  sent  down  from  Bern.^     When  the  majority  of 

*  Nicholas  de  Wattoville,  bom  in  1492,  wos  cmnon  of  St  Vinoont  in 
Bern,  protonotary  apostolic,  prior  of  Montprevcyrca,  and  proroBt  of  Laiuanno. 
He  Tiait«d  Rome  in  1517,  and  there  received  the  Abbey  of  Montheron  ;  and 
the  year  follonicg  be  waa  made  a  papal  chamlicrl&in  to  Pope  Leo  x.  He 
gave  up  all  his  benefices  on  December  Ist,  and  soon  art«*rwardii  m&rrieil 
Clara  May,  a  nun  who  bad  left  the  convent  of  Kunigafuld.  He  was  ahvayH 
a  great  admirer  of  William  Fare],  and  often  interfered  to  protect  tlie 
tm])etiioiis  Reformer  from  the  conaequences  of  his  own  rashnrss.  His 
younger  brother,  J.  J.  dc  Wattorille,  became  Advoyer  or  President  of  Bern, 
and  was  a  notable  figtire  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  SwitzcrlaiiJ. 
Tbe  family  of  de  Watteville  is  still  representH]  among  the  citi/.ens  uf  Bern. 

'As  early  aa  Juno  15th,  1523.  the  Council  of  Bern  bud  ia^tied  an 
ordinance  for  the  proaciiers  throughout  their  Torritorie^,  whicli  euJuiniKl 
them  to  preorh  publicly  and  without  dijusimulnlion  the  H0I3*  OcM|ie1  an*! 
the  doctrine  of  God,  and  to  say  nothing  which  they  could  not  estfthliMh  by 
true  and  Huly  Scripture  ;  to  leave  entirely  alonu  all  other  doctrine  and 
discusfsious  contrary  to  the  Gospel,  and  in  particular  the  distinctive 
doi'trincs  nf  Lutlier.  Later  (May  2l8t,  1&26),  at  a  conference  held  between 
members  of  the  Council  of  B«rn,  JeputieH  from  the  Bernese  communes,  and 
delegates  from  the  seven  Roman  Catholio  cantons,  it  was  agreed  to  permit  no 
innovation  iu  matters  of  religion.  This  agreement  was  not  maintained  long  ; 
and  the  Berncae  wont  back  to  their  ordinance  of  Jam*  1523.  Itteemfi  to 
have  been  practically  interpreted  to  mean  that  preachers  might  attack  the 
power  of  tbe  Pope,  and  the  doctrines  of  Turgotory  and  tlie  Invocation  of 
Sainta,  but  that  they  were  not  to  s^y  anything  against  tlie  current  dootriaa 
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t  parishioners  accepted  tlie  Eeformation,  the  new 
trinal  standard  wae  the  Ten  Theses^  and  the  CouDcil  of 
Bern  sent  directions  for  the  method  of  dispenBing  the 
Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper^  and  for  the 
solemnisation  of  marriages.  The  whole  of  the  German- 
speaking  portion  of  the  canton  proper  and  its  dependences 

seem  to  have  accept"^  ^^~  "~* tion  at  once.  \  Bern  had, 

besides,   some    Frej  istriets    under   its    own 

exclusive  control,  ai  rhich  it  ruled  along  with 

Freiburig.     The  pr*  iw  doctrines  was  slower 

in  these  district,  t  said  that  they  had  all 

embraced  the  Refc  ithe  end  of  1530,     The 

history  of  the  Refo  ich-speaking  Switzerland 

belongs,  however,  t  pter,  and  the  efibrts  of 

Bern   to  evangolisi  i   theso  districta  will  be 

described  there. 

Not  content  with  this,  the  Council  of  Bern  constituted 
itself  the  patron  and  protector  of  persecuted  Protestants 
outside  their  own  lands,  and  the  evangelisation  of  western 
Switzerland  owed  almost  everything  to  its  fostering  care.* 

Thus  Bern  in  the  west  and  Zurich  in  the  east  stood 
forth  side  by  side  pledged  to  the  Reformation. 

The  cantonal  authorities  of  Appenzell  had  declared,  as 
early  as  1524,  that  Gospel  preaching  was  to  have  free 
course  within  their  territories  Thomas  Wyttenbach  had 
been  people's  priest  in  Biel  from  1507,  and  had  leavened 
the  town  with  his  Evangelical  preaching.  In  1524  he 
courageously  married.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  were 
strong  enough  to  get  him  deposed ;  but  a  year  or  two  later 
tlie  citizens  compelled  the  cantonal  Council  to  permit  the 
free  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Sebastian  Hofmeister 
preached  in  Schaffhausen,  and  induced  its  people  to  declare 

of  the  Bacraments.  Cf.  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Bern,  quoted  in  Hermin- 
jard,  Correspondance  des  lUformateurs  dans  les  pays  de  langue  fra-n^aisey 
(Geneva,  1878],  i.  434  n.,  ii.  23  n.,  also  20. 

^Herniinjard,  Ctorapondtt-ncf^  etc.,  ii.  123,  138,  199,  225,  etc.  In  Sept. 
1630,  Bern  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Basel,  who  had  impiisoned  Henri  Pourcellet, 
one  of  FareFs  preachers  :  *'  Notis  ne  pouvons  d'ailleurs  pas  tol<frer  que  cenx 
qui  pavtagent  notrc  foi  chr^tienne  soient  trait^  d'une  t»lle  mani^re,"  p.  277. 
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for  the  Reformation.  St.  Grallen  was  evangelised  by  the 
HiunaniBt  Joachim  von  Watt  (Vadianus),  and  by  John 
Kesaler,  who  had  studied  ut  Wittenberg.  In  German 
Switzerland  only  Luzern  and  the  Forest  cantons  remained 
completely  and  immovably  attached  to  the  lioman  Church, 
and  refused  to  tolerate  any  Evangelical  preaching  within 
their  borders.  The  Swiss  Confederacy  was  divided  ecclesi- 
astically into  two  opposite  camps. 

The  strong  religious  differences  could  not  but  afTect  the 
political  cohesion  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy,  linked  together 
as  it  was  by  ties  comparatively  slight.  The  wonder  is  that 
they  did  not  altogether  destroy  it. 

As  early  as  1522,  the  Bishop  of  Constance  had  asked 
the  Swiss  Federal  Diet  at  their  meeting  at  Baden  to  pro- 
hibit the  preaching  of  the  Reformation  doctrines  within  the 
Federation ;  and  the  next  year  the  Diet,  which  met  again 
at  Baden  (Sept.  1523),  issued  a  declaration  that  all  who 
practise<l  religious  innovations  were  worthy  of  punishnient. 
The  deputies  from  Luzern  were  especially  active  in  inducing 
the  Diet  to  jwiss  this  resolution.  The  attempt  to  use  the 
Federation  for  the  purpose  of  religious  persecution,  therefore, 
first  came  from  the  Romanist  side.  Nor  did  they  content 
themselves  with  declarations  in  the  Diet.  The  Romanist 
canton  of  Unterwalden,  being  informed  that  some  of  the 
peasemts  in  the  Beniese  Oberland  had  complained  that  the 
Refonnation  had  been  forced  upon  them,  crossed  the 
Bernese  frontier  and  committed  an  act  of  war.  Bern 
smarted  under  the  insult. 

These  endeavours  on  the  part  of  his  opponents  led 
Zwingli  to  meditate  on  plans  for  leaguing  ^together  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  defence  all  who  had  accepted  the 
Refornmtion.  His  pluus  from  the  first  went  beyond  the 
Swiss  Confederacy. 

The  imperial  city  of  Constance,  the  seat  of  the  diocese 
which  claimed  ecclcHiaatical  authority  over  Zurich,  had 
been  mightily  moved  by  the  preaching  of  Ambrose  Blaarer, 
and  had  come  over  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Tlie  bishoji 
retired    to    Mecrsburg    and  his    chapter    to    Ueberlingen. 
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The  city  fearod  tbe  attack  of  Austria,  aud  craved  protection 
from  the  Swiss  Ptotestants.  Its  alliaBce  was  valuable  to 
them,  for,  along  with  Lindau^it  commEwded  tbe  whole  Lake 
of  Conetance.  (Zurich  thereupou  asked  that  Cooatance  be 
admitted  within'  the  Swiss  Federation.  This  was  refused 
by  the  Federal   Diet  (Nov*   1527).     Zurich  then  eutered 

into  a  Christian  Civ-^   ' '^-'  ehristti^he  B^rgerrcchi) 

with  Constauce, — a  their  common  religious 

beliefs, — promising  &ther  if  attacked.     The 

example  once  eet  wi  \  and  the  two  following 

years  saw  the  Leag?  Ipidly.      Bern  joined  in 

June    1528p  St.  G  L528*  Biel  in  January, 

Muhlhausen  in  Feb]  Jarch.and  SehafEliuustn 

in  October,  1529.  b  admitted  in  January 

1530.      Even    Hea  mburg   wiHhed   to  join, 

Bern  and  Zurich  came  to  an  agreement  that  Evangelical 
preaching  must  be  allowed  in  the  Common  Lands,  and  that 
no  one  was  to  be  punished  for  his  religious  opinions.     . 

The  combmation  looked  so  threatening  and  contained 
such  possibilities  Chat  Ferdinand  of  Austria  proposed  a 
counter-league  among  the  Romanist  cantons ;  and  a 
Chinstian  Union,  in  which  Luzern,  Zug,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and 
Un^rwalden  allied  themselves  with  the  Duchy  of  Austria, 
was  founded  in  1529,  having  for  its  professed  objects  the 
preservation  of  the  mediaeval  religion,  with  some  reforms 
carried  out  under  the  guidance  of  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. The  Confederates  pledged  themselves  to  secure  for 
each  other  the  right  to  punish  heretics.  This  League  had 
also  its  possibilities  of  extensioxL  It  was  thought  that 
Bavaria  and  Salzburg  might  join.  The  canton  of  the 
Valais  had  already  leagued  itself  with  Savoy  against  Geneva, 
and  brought  its  ally  within  the  Christian  Union.  The 
very  formation  of  the  Leagues  threatened  war,  and  occa- 
sions of  hostilities  were  not  lacking.  Austria  was  eager 
to  attack  Constance,  and  Bern  longed  to  punish  Unter^alden 
for  its  unprovoked  invasion  of  Bernese  territory.  The  con- 
dition and  protection  of  the  Evangelical  population  in  the 
Common  Lands  and    in    the    Free    Bailiwicks    demanded 
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Bettlement,  more  especially  as  the  Romanist  cantons  had 
promised  to  support  each  other  in  asserting  their  right  to 
punish  hereticH.  War  seemed  to  be  inevitable.  Schaff- 
hauaen,  Appenzell,  and  the  Graubunden  endeavoured  to 
mediate ;  but  as  neither  Zurich  nor  Bern  would  listen  to 
any  proposals  which  did  not  include  the  right  of  free 
preaching,  their  etl'oits  were  in  vain.  The  situation, 
difficult  enough,  was  made  worse  by  the  action  of  the 
canton  of  Schwyz,  which,  having  caught  a  Zurich  pastor 
named  Kaiser  on  its  territory,  had  him  condemned  ami 
burnt  as  a  heretic.  This  was  the  signal  for  war.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  Zuricliers  should  att.i'k  the  Komanist 
cantons,  while  Bern  defended  th ;  Common  Lands,  and,  if 
need  he,  the  territory  of  her  sister  canton.  The  plan  of 
campaign  was  driifteil  by  Zwhigli  himself,  who  also  laid 
down  the  conditions  (»f  jieace.  His  proi>oBal8  were,  that 
the  Forest  cantons  must  allow  tlie  free  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  within  their  lands ;  that  they  were  to  fornwear 
pensions  from  any  external  Power,  and  that  all  who 
received  them  should  lie  punished  both  cor[M)rea1ly  and  by 
fine;  that  the  alliance  with  Austria  should  be  given  up; 
and  that  a  war  indeuinity  should  be  paid  to  Zurich  and  to 
Bern.  While  the  armies  were  facing  each  other  the 
Zurichers  received  a  strong  appeal  from  Hans  Oebli.  the 
Lanilaiiimann  of  Glarus.  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the 
enemy.  The  common  soldiers  disliked  the  internecine 
strifa  They  k>oked  upon  each  other  as  brothers,  and  the 
outposts  of  both  armies  were  fraternising.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Zurich  army  (for  it  was  the  Swiss  custom 
that  the  armies  on  tl^e  field  concluded  treaties)  accepted  tlio 
terms  of  peace  offered  by  their  opponents.  The  treaty  is 
known  as  the  First  Peace  of  Kappel  (June  1529).  It  pro- 
vided that  the  alUance  between  Austria  and  the  Romanist 
cemtons  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  traaties  "pierced  and 
slit "  (the  parchments  were  actually  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
dagger  in  sight  of  all) ;  that  in  the  Common  I^nds  no  one 
was  to  be  persecute*!  for  his  religious  opinions ;  that  the 
majority  sliould  decide  whether  the  old   faith  was  to  be 
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retained  or  not,  and  that  bailills  of  moderate  opiniona 
ehoold  be  eent  to  rule  them ;  that  neither  party  ehoiild 
attack  the  other  betmuse  of  religion ;  that  a  war  indemnity 
should  be  paid  by  the  Eomanist  cantons  to  Zurich  and 
Bern  (the  amount  waa  fixed  at  2500  Sonnenkrouen) ;  and 
that  the  abolition  of  foreign  pensions  and  mercenary  Berviee 
should  be  recomtne"'^^  *^  T.nsfiT^  and  the  Forest  cantons. 
The  treaty  contaii  of   future  war;  for    the 

Zurichers  believed  Becured  the  right  of  free 

preaching  within  tl  itona,  while  these  cantons 

believed  that    the]  %  to  regulate  their  own 

internal  economy  i.      Zwingli  would   have 

preferred  a  settlen  and  the  future  justified 

bis  appreheusions. 

Three  months  j  Peace  of  Kappel,  Zwingli 

was  summoned  to  tue  iv^aiuurg  v^olloquy,  and  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Switzerland  became  inevitably  connected  with  the 
wider  sphere  of  German  ecclesiastical  politics.  It  may  be 
well,  however,  to  reserve  this  until  later,  and  finish  the 
internal  history  of  the  Swiss  movement: 

The  First  Peace  of  Kappel  was  only  a  truce,  and 
left  both  parties  irritated  with  each  other.  The  friction 
was  increased  when  the  Protestants  discovered  that  the 
Romanist  cantons  would  not  admit  free  preaching  within 
their  territories.  .  They  also  shrewdly  suspected  that, 
despite  the  tearing  and  burning  of  the  documents,  the 
understanding  with  Austria  was  still  maintained.  An 
event  occurred  which  seemed  to  justify  their  suspicions* 
An  Italian  condottieie,  Giovanni  Giacoma  de'  Medici,  had 
seized  and  held  (1525—31)  the  strong  position  called  the 
Rocco  di  Musso  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  from  this 
stronghold  he  dominated  the  whole  lake.  This  ruffian 
had  murdered  Martin  Paul  and  his  son,  envoys  from  the 
Graubtinden  to  Milan,  and  had  crossed  the  lake  and 
harried  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Adda,  known  as 
the  Val  Tellina,  which  was  then  within  the  teiTitories 
of  the  Graubiinden  (Grisons).  The  Swiss  Confederacy 
were  bound  to  defend  their  neighbours ;  but  when  appeal 
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was  made,  the  Komaukt  cantons  refused,  and  tbe  hand 
of  i^uBtria  was  seen  behind  tbe  refusal.  Besides,  at  the 
Federal  Diets  the  Bonianist  cantons  had  refused  to  listen 
to  any  complaints  of  pei'secutions  for  religion  within 
their  lands.  At  a  meeting  between  Zurich  and  her  allies, 
it  was  resolved  that  tbe  Eomanist  cantons  should  be 
compelled  to  abolish  the  system  of  foreign  pensions,  and 
permit  free  preaching  within  their  territories.  Zurich 
was  for  open  war,  but  the  ad\nce  of  Bern  prevailed.  It 
was  resolved  that  if  the  Eomanist  cantons  would  not 
agree  to  these  proposals,  Zurich  and  her  allies  should 
prevent  wine,  wheat,  salt,  and  iron  from  passing  through 
their  teiritories  to  the  Forest  cantons.  ITie  result  was 
that  the  Forest  cantons  declared  war,  invaded  Zurich 
while  that  canton  was  unprepai-ed,  fought  and  won  tbe 
battle  of  Kappel,  at  which  Zwingli  was  slain.  He  had 
accompanied  the  little  army  of  Zurich  as  its  chaplain. 
The  victory  of  the  Romanists  produced  a  Second  Peace  of 
Kappel  which  reversed  the  conditions  of  the  fii-st.  War 
indemnities  were  exacted  from  most  of  the  Protestant 
cantons.  It  was  settled  that  each  canton  was  to  be 
left  free  to  manage  its  own  rebgious  atfaiiu ;  that  the 
Christian  Civic  League  was  to  be  dissolved ;  and  a  number 
of  particnlur  provisions  were  made  which  practically 
secured  the  rights  of  Romanist  without  corresponding 
advantages  to  Protestant  minoriticH.  The  territories  of 
Zurich  were  left  imt-ouched,  but  the  city  was  compelled 
by  the  charter  of  KajJi>el  to  grant  rights  to  her  rural 
districts.  She  bound  herself  to  consult  them  in  all 
important  mutters,  and  particularly  not  to  make  war  or 
peace  without  their  consent 

As  a  result  of  this  ruinous  defeat,  and  of  tbe  death  of 
Zwingli  which  accompanied  it,  Zurich  lost  her  place  aa 
the  lending  Protestant  canton,  and  the  guidance  of  the 
B^formation  movement  fell  more  and  more,  into  tbe  hands 
of  Geni.^va,  which  was  an  ally  but  not  a  niciiiher  of  the 
Confederation.  Another  and  more  important  permanent 
remit  of    this  Second  Peace  of   Kappel  was  that  it  won 
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men  in  Swit.z(>rlaiid  as  in  Germany  th&t  while  the 
Reformation  eoiild  not  be  destroyed,  it  could  not  win  for 
itself  the  whole  countiy,  and  that  Eoraan  Catholics  and 
ProteBtants  muat  divide  the  caotons  and  endeavour  to 
live  peaceably  aide  by  side. 

The  hiefcory  of  the  Eeformation  in  Switzerland  after  the 
deatli  of  ZwiDgli  th  the  wider  history  of  tlie 

movement  in  Gel  jeneva,  that  it  can  acart'dy 

be  spoken  about  i  i  is  also  intimately  i"elatL>d 

to  the  difTerencee  ited  Zwingli    from    Luther 

in  the  doctrine  of  fc  of  the  Lord's  Supper- 

In  the  Eem        j,^^ .if  1528,  the  fourth  thesis 

said  "it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Scripture  that  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  substantially  and  cor- 
poreally received  in  the  Eucharist,"  *  and  the  statement 
became  a  distinctive  watchword  of  the  early  Swiss 
Reformation.  This  thesis,  a  negative  one,  was  perhaps 
the  earliest -official  statement  of  a  bold  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  the  priestly  miracle  in  the  Mass,  which  was  the 
strongest  theoretical  and  practical  obstacle  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  fundamental  Protestant  thought  of  the  spiritual 
priesthood  of  all  believers.  The  question  had  been  seriously 
exercising  the  attention  of  all  the  leading  theologians  of 
the  Reformation,  and  this  very  trenchant  way  of  dismissing 
it  had  suggested  itself  simultaneously  to  theologians  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  the  district  of   the  Upper  Rhine, 

^  SouBCBS :  E.  F.  E.  Muller,  Die  BekeniUni$9ehtiften  der  r^ormicrten 
Kitihe  (Leipzig,  1903),  pp.  1-100  ;  Hospini&n,  Higtoria  Saerameniariat 
2  vols.  (GeneTft,  1681). 

Latbb  Books  :  Ebrard,  Da»  Dogma  vom  keiligen  Abendmakl  und  seine 
^McAtc^  (Frankfurt a  H.  1845-46),  vol.  ii.  ;  Schweuer,  DieproUatantiachen 
Ceniraidogmen  in  ihrer  Bntwiekelung  innerhxUb  der  reformierUn  Kirche 
(Zurioh,  1854-56) ;  Hunde&hagon,  Die  KonJlUcU  des  Zwinglianismus, 
Lutherthums,  und  Calviniamus  in  den  Semiacken  Landkirehsn  15S£~ 
JS5S,  naeh  meisi  ungedruckten  Quellen  dargcstelt  (Bern,  1842) ;  compare  also 
Tol.  i.  352  ff. 

'  Miillor,  Die  Be1ceuntnisschHfta\  dee  rcfonnicrten  Kirche^  p.  30. 
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and  in  many  of  the  imperial  citiea.  It  had  been  pro- 
claimed in  all  its  naked  simplicity  by  Andrew  Bodenstein 
of  Carlatadt,  the  tlmologian  of  the  German  democracy ; 
'but  it  was  Zwingli  who  worked  at  the  subject  care- 
fully, and  who  had  produced  a  reasonable  if  somewhat 
defective  theory  based  on  a  rather  shallow  exegesis,  in 
which  the  words  of  oui*  Lord,  "  ITiis  is  My  Rody,"  were, 
declared  to  metin  nothing  but  **  This  signifies  My  Body."  ' 
Luther,  always  disposed  to  think  hui-shly  of  anything  that 
came  from  Carlstadt,  inclined  to  exaggerate  his  influence 
with  the  Oenuan  Protestant  demociucy,  belieWng  with  his 
whole  .heart  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper 
the  elements  Bread  and  Wine  were  more  than  the  Imre 
signs  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Loixl,  was  vehemently 
moved  to  find  such  views  concerning  a  central  doctrine 
of  Christianity  spreading  through  hia  beloved  Gemiany, 
He  never  paused  to  ask  whether  the  opinions  be  saw 
adopted  with  eiigemess  in  most  of  the  imperial  cities 
were  really  ditTerent  from  those  of  Carlatadt  (for  that  is 
one  of  the  sad  facte  in  this  deplorable  controversy),  (  He 
simply  denounced  them,  and  stormed  against  Zwingli, 
whose  name  was  spread  abroad  as  their  author  and 
proi^agator.  Numberg  was  almost  the  only  great  city 
that  remained  faithful  to  him.  It  was  the  only  city 
also  which  was  governed  by  the  ancient  patriciate,  and 
in  which  the  democracy  had  little  or  no  power.  When 
van  Hoen  and  Karl  Stadt  in  the  Netherlands,  Hedio  at 
Mainz,  Conrad  Sam  at  Ulm,  when  the  prcachei's  of 
Augsburg,  Strassburg,  Frankfurt.  Routliugen,  and  otiior 
cities  accepteii  and  tau^Iil  Zwinj^li's  doctrine  of  the 
£ucbarist.  Luther  and  ]iis  inmiediate  circle  saw  u  great 
deal  moi'e  than  a  simple  division  in  doctrine.  It  was 
something  more  than  the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Supper  or 
the  exegesis  of  a  difficult  text  which  rent  Protestantism 
in  two,  and  made  Luther  and  Zwingli  appear  as  the 
leaders  of  opposing  jjarties  in  a  movement  whei*e  Union 
was  a  supreme  necessity  after  the  decision  at  Speyer  in 
1529.     Tiic     theological    question    was    cotnplicateil     by 
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social  and  political  ideas,  which,  if  not  acknowledged 
openly,  were  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  who 
took  sides  in  the  dispute*  On  the  ons  side  were  men 
whom  Luther  held  to  be  ia  |mrt  responsiMe  for  the 
Peasants'  War,  who  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
that  democracy  which  he  had  learnt  to  distrust  if  not  to 
fear,  who  still  w'  '  '  '---"-i*"  ^^^  Befcrmation  to  vast 
political    Bche  mea,  t    tended    to    weaken    the 

imperial  power  b;  "ench  and  other  alliances, 

and  who  only  add<  tier  imquities  a  theological 

theory  which,  he  t  sd,  would  take  away  from 

believers  their  co  ance  of  union  with  their 

Lord  in  the  Saerai  Ay  Sapjjer. 

The    real    the  ence    after    all    did    not 

amount    to     bo     i  generally    sai  d,      Z wiugli'a 

doctrine  of  the  Hr>Iy  Supper  was  npt  the  crude  theory 
of  Carlstadt ;  and  Luther  might  have  seen  this  if  he  had 
only  fairly  examined  it.  The  opposed  views  were,  in  fact, 
complementary,  and  the  pronounced  ideas  of  each  were 
implicitly,  though  not  expressly,  held  by  the  other.  Luther 
and  Zwingli  approached  the  subject  from  two  different 
points  of  view,  and  in  debate  they  neither  understood  nor 
were  exactly  facing  each  other. 

The  whole  Christian  Church,  during  all  the  centuries, 
has  found  three  great  ideas  embodied  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Supper,  and  all  three  have  express  reference  to 
the  death  of  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross  for  His  people. 
The  thoughts  are  Proclamation,  Commemoration,  and 
Participation  or  Communion.  In  the  Supper,  believers 
proclaim  the  death  and  what  it  means ;  they  commemorate 
the  Sacrifice;  and  they  partake  in  or  have  communion 
with  the  crucified  Christ,  who  is  also  the  Eisen  Saviour. 
The  mediaeval  Church  had  insisted  that  this  sacramental 
union  with  Christ  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood  to 
give  or  to  withhold.  Duly  ordained  priests,  and  they 
alone,  could  bring  the  worshippers  into  such  a  relation 
with  Christ  as  would  make  the  Sacramental  participation 
a   i>08sible   tiling ;   and   out   of   tliis   claim    liad   grown  the 
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mediaeval  theory  of  Transubstantiation.  It  bad  abo 
divided  tbe  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  into  two  distinct 
rites  (the  phrase  is  not  too  strong) — the  Mass  and  the 
Eucharist — the  one  connecting  itself  instinctively  with  the 
commemoration  and  the  other  with  the  participation; 

Protestants  united  in  denying  tbe  special  priestly 
miracle  needed  to  bring  Christ  and  His  people  together  in 
the  Sacrament;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  might 
approach  the  subject  by  the  two  separate  paths  of  Mass 
or  Eucharist.  jZwingli,  took  the  one  road  and  Luther 
happened  on  ttie  otherj 

Zwingli  believed  that  the  mediaeval  Church  had  dis- 
placed the  scriptural  thought  of  eomviemoraiian,  and  put 
the  non-scriptural  idea  of  repetition  in  its  place.  For  the 
mediaeval  priest  claimed  that  in  virtue  of  tbe  miraculous 
power  given  in  ordination,  he  could  really,  change  the 
i)read  aud  wine  into  the  actual  physical  Body  of  Jesus,  and, 
when  this  was  done,  that  he  could  reproduce  over  again 
the  agony  of  the  Cross  by  crushing  it  witli  his  teeth.  This 
idea  seemed  to  Zwingli  to  be  utterly  profane ;  it  dishonoured 
the  One  great  Sacrifice ;  it  was  unscriptural ;  it  depended 
on  a  priestly  gift  of  working  a  miracle  which  did  not  exbt. 
Then  he  believed  that  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  forbade  all  thought  that  spiritual  benefits  could 
come  from  a  mere  partaking  with  the  mouth.  It  was  the 
atonement  worked  out  by  Christ's  death  that  was  appropri- 
ated and  commemorated  in  the  Holy  Supper ;  and  the 
atonement  is  always  received  by  faith.  Thus  the  two 
principal  thoughts  in  the  theory  of  Zwingli  are,  that  the 
modiieval  doctrine  must  be  purified  by  changing  the  idea 
of  repetition  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  commemoration  of 
that  death,  and  the  thought  of  manducating  with  the  teeth 
for  that  of  faith  which  is  the  faculty  by  which  spiritual 
benefits  are  received.  But  Zwingli  believed  that  a  living 
faith  always  brought  with  it  the  presence  of  Christ,  for 
there  can  lie  no  true  faith  without  actual  spiritual  contact 
with  the  Saviour.  Therefore  Zwingli  held  that  there  was 
a  Kcul    Pi-escmM!   of   Christ   in   the   Holy   Supjfcr;   but  a 
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spiritual  presence  brought  by  the  faith  of  the  believing 
coxmnmucant  and  QOt  by  the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine, 
which  were  only  the  signs  reprfscjUinff  a  Body  which  was 
corporeally  absent.  The  defect  of  thi»  theory  is  that  it 
does  not  malce  the  FreeeDce  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  in 
any  way  depend  on  the  ordinance ;  there  is  no  sacramental 
presence  other  than  what  there  is  in  any  act  of  faith.  It 
was  not  until  Zv  "  "  ~  ~  "  '  ated  his  theory  that  he 
sought  for  and  fon  om  of  the  words  of  our 

Lord»  and  taught  1  Body,  must  mean  This 

signifies  My  Body.  i  entirely  different  from 

that  of  Carl&tadt,  <  sr  always  identified  it 

Luther  approi  subject  by  a  different 

path.     What  rep  nediseyal  docrine  of  the 

Holy  Supper  was  hich  he  believed  it  to 

trample  on  the  s]  d  of  all  believers.     He 

protested  against  Iransubstanliiation  and  private  Masses, 
because  they  were  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  that 
contempt.  When  he  first  preached  on  the  subject  (1519) 
it  was  to  demand  the  "  cup "  for  the  laity,  and  he  makes 
use  of  an  expression  in  his  sermon  which  reveals  how  his 
thoughts  were  tending.  He  says  that  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Supper  "  the  communicant  is  so  united  to  Christ 
and  His  sairUs,  that  Christ's  life  and  sufiPerings  and  the  lives 
and  sufferings  of  the  saints  become  his."  No  one  held  more 
strongly  than  Luther  that  the  Atonement  was  made  by 
our  Lord,  and  by  Him  alona  Therefore  he  cannot  be 
thinking  of  the  Atonement  when  he  speaks  of  union  with 
the  lives  and  the  sufferings  of  the  saints.  (^He  believes 
that  the  main  thing  in  the  Sacrament  is  that  it  gives  such 
a  companionship  with  Jesus  as  His  disciples  and  saints  have 
had.  ^  There  was,  of  course,  a  reference  to  the  death  of 
Christ  and  to  the  Atonement,  for  apart  from  that  death 
no  companionship  is  possible ;  but  the  reference  is  indirect, 
and  through  the  thought  of  the  fellowship.  In  the  Sacra- 
ment we  touch  Christ  as  His  disciples  might  have  touched 
Him  when  He  lived  on  earth,  and  as  His  glorified  sainta 
touch   Him  now.     This  reference,  therefore,  clearly  shows 
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that  Luther  saw  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Sapper  the 
presence  of  the  glorified  Body  of  our  Lord,  and  that  the 
primary  use  of  th**  StLcrauient  was  to  bring  the  com  - 
municant  into  contact  with  that  glorified  Body.  This 
required  a  presence  (and  Luther  thought  a  presence 
extended  in  space)  of  the  glorified  Body  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament  in  order  that  the  communicant  might  l)e 
in  actual  contact  with  it.  But  communion  with  the  Living 
Christ  implies  the  appropriation  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
of  the  Atonement  won  by  His  death.  Thus  the  reference 
to  the  Crucified  Chiist  wliicb  Zwingli  reaches  directly, 
Luther  attahis  indirectly:  and  the  reference  to  the  Living 
Kisen  Christ  which  Zwingli  reaches  indirectly,  Luther 
attains  directly.  Luther  avoided  the  need  of  a  priestly 
miracle  to  bring  the  Body  extended  in  space  into  immediate 
connection  with  the  elements  Bread  and  Wine,  by  intro- 
ducing a  scholastic  theory  of  what  is  meant  by  presence 
in  Space.  A  body  may  be  present  in  Space,  said  the 
Schoolmen,  in  two  ways :  it  may  be  present  in  such  a  way 
that  it  excludes  from  the  space  it  occupies  any  other  body, 
or  it  may  be  present  occupying  the  same  space  with 
another  body.  The  Glorified  Body  of  Christ  can  be  present 
in  the  latter  manner.  It  was  so  when  our  Lord  after  His 
Kesurrection  appeared  suddenly  among  His  disciples  in  a 
room  when  the  doors  were  shut ;  for  then  at  some  moment 
of  time  it  must  have  occuj)ied  the  same  space  as  a  portion 
of  the  walls  or  of  the  door.  Christ's  glorified  Body  can 
therefore  be  naturally  in  the  dtvients  without  any  special 
miracle,  for  it  is  fibiquitmis.  It  is  in  the  table  at  which 
I  write,  said  Luther;  in  the  stone  which  i  hurl  through 
the  air.  It  is  in  the  elements  in  the  Holy  Supper  in  a 
perfectly  uatuml  way,  and  needs  no  priestly  miracle  to 
bring  it  there.  This  natural  presence  of  the  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  elements  in  the  Su])pcr  is  changed  into  n 
Sacramental  Presence  by  the  promise  of  God,  which  is 
attached  to  the  rcvoront  and  believing  partaking  of  the 
Holy  Supper, 

Tlicsc  were  the  two  theories  which  oetensiljly  divided 
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the  Protestants  in  1529  into  two  parties^  the  one  of  which 
was  led  by  Zwingli  an^  the  other  by  Luther,  They  were 
not  80  antagonistic  that  they  could  not  be  reconciled.  Each 
theologian  held  implicitly  what  the  other  declared  explicitly. 
Zwingli  placed  the  relation  to  the  Death  of  Christ  in  the 
■foreground,  but  implicitly  admitted  the  relation  to  tlie 
Risen  Christ — goii     '     "  ~      fiew  held  in  the  Early 

Church.     Luther  j  ith  the  Risen  Christ  in 

the  foreground,  but  fereace  to  the  Crucified 

Christ^ — accepting  ray    of    looking   at    the 

matter.     The  one  ^  a  very  shallow  exegesis 

to  help  him*  and  tt  olastic  theory  of  space ; 

and  naturaDy»  but  ?hen  controversy  ftix>8e, 

the  disputant  attac  part  of  hts  opponent's 

theory — Luther,  Z^  ;  and  Zwingli,  Luther's 

scholastic  theory  of  spatial  presence. 

The  attempt  to  bring  about  an  understanding  between 
Luther  and  Zwingli,  made  by  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  confidant 
of  Zwingli,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  Swiss  Reformer's 
schemes  of  political  combination,  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  its  failure  related.^  It  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed again.  But  for  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
Switzerland  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  about  the 
further  progress  .of  this  Sacramental  controversy.  Calvin 
gradually  won  over  the  Swiss  Protestants  to  his  views ;  and 
his  theory,  which  at  one  time  seemed  about  to  unite  the 
divided  Protestants,  must  be  alluded  to. 

Calvin  began  his  study  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Holy  Supper  independently  of  both  Luther 
and  Zwingli.  His  position  as  the  theologian  of  Switzer- 
land, and  his  friendship  with  bis  colleague  William  Farel, 
who  was  a  Zwinglisn,  made  him  adapt  his  theoiy  to 
Zwinglian  language ;  but  he  borrowed  nothing  from  the 
Reformer  of  Zurich.  He  was  quite  willing  to  accept 
Zwingli's  exegesis  so  far  as  the  words  went ;  but  be  gave 
another  and  altogether  different  meaning  to  Zwingli's 
phrase,  This  sujnijies  My  Body.  ^He  was  willing  to  cjill 
'  Cf.  vol.  i.  352lr. 
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J  "  elements  "  si^na  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  ; 
but  while  Zwiugli  called  them  signs  which  repreunt  (signa 
reprcscniativa)  what  wua  abacTit^  Cjilvin  insisted  on  calling 
them  signs  which  exhibit  (signa  exhibitiva)  what  was  present) 
— a  distinction  which  is  continually  forgotten  in  descrihing 
his  relation  to  the  theories  of  Zwingli,  and  one  which 
enabled  him  to  convince  Luther  that  he  held  that  there 
was  a  Ileal  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  in  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Holy  Supper.  To  describe  minutely  Calvin's  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Supper  would  require  more  space  than  can  be 
given  here,  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  central  thoughts  is 
alone  possible  His  aim  in  common  with  all  the  Eeformers 
was  to  construct^a  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper 
which  would  be  at  once  scriptural,  free  from  superstition 
and  from  the  crass  materialist  associations  which  had 
gathered  round  the  theory  of  transubstantiation,  and  which 
would  clearly  conserve  the  great  Reformation  proclamation 
of  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all  believers.  He  went  back 
to  the  mediaeval  idea  of  transubstantiation,  and  asked 
whether  it  gave  a  true  conception  of  what  was  meant  by 
substance.  He  decided  that  it  did  not,  and  believed  that 
the  root  thought  in  substance  was  not  dimensions  in  spare, 
but  power.  The  substance  of  a  body  consists  in  its  pvwcr^ 
active  and  passive,  and  the  presence  of  the  substance  of  any- 
thing consists  in  the  immediate  application  of  that  power.* 
When  Luther  and  Zwingli  had  spoken  of  the  substance  of 
the  Body  of  Christ,  they  had  always  in  their  mind  the 
thought  of  something  extcn<led  in  space;  and  the  one 
affirmed  while  the  other  denied  that  this  Body  of  Christ, 
something  extended  in  space,  could  be  and  was  present  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper.  Calvin's  conception  of 
substance  enabled  him  to  say  that  wherever  anything  acts 
there  it  is.  He  denied  the  crude  "  substantial "  presence 
which  Luther  insisted  on ;  and  in  tliis  he  sided  with 
Zwingli.  But  he  affirmed  a  real  because  active  presence, 
and  in  this  he  sided  with  Luther. 

Calvin's     view     had     been     accepted     definitely     by 
1  Leibnitz,  Pt:ta6eA  (U  LeibnUz^  2nd  cd.  (Paris,  1803)  p.  106. 
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Melanchthon,  and  somewhat  indefinitely  by  LnthCT, 
^TKe  imperifil  cities,  led  by  Strassburg,  which  was  under 
the  influence  of  Buoer,  who  had  thought  out  for  himBolf 
a  doctrine  not  unlike  that  of  Calvin,  had  been  included  in 
the  Wittenberg  Concord  (May  1536);  but  Luther  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Swiss.  Aa  it  was  vain  to 
hope  that  Swilzerlb  '  ^  ^  .  -  eluded  in  any  Luthemn 
alliance,  Calvin  set  luce  dogmatic  harmony 

in  Switzerland.     I  ith  Bullioger,  ZwingU*8 

son-in-law  and  auec  he  drafted  the  Con^nsm 

of  Zurich  (fionsen&u  1549.^     The  document 

is  Calviniet  in  theo  Zwinglian  in  language. 

It  was  accepted  wii  j  in  Basel  and  in  Bern, 

and  heartily  in   B,  i,  Miihlhausen,  and  St. 

Gallen.     It  ended  \  e  in  Protestant  Switzer- 

laud,  which  wa«  thus  united  under  the  one  creed. 

This  does  not  mean  any  increase  of  Protestantism  within 
Switzerland.  The  Romanist  cantons  drew  more  closely 
together.  Cardinal  Carlo  Bon'omeo  of  Milan  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  counter-Eeformation  in  Switzerland.  He 
introduced  the  Jesuits  into  Luzem  and  the  Forest  cantons, 
and  after  his  death  these  cantons  formed  a  league  which 
included  Luzem,  Uri,  Schwyz,  Zug,  Unterwalden,  Freiburg, 
and  Solothum  (1586).  This  League  (the  Borromean  League) 
pledged  its  members  to  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  lines  of  demarcation  between  Protestant  and 
Romanist  cantons  in  Switzerland  practically  survive  to 
the  present  day. 

'  Muller,  Die  StkeniUnittefir^fUn  der  r^omxUrUn  Kirche,  p.  159. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  REFORMATION   IN  GENEVA  UNDER  CALVIN.* 

§  I.  Geneva. 

^KNETA,  which  was  to  Ik;  the  citadel  of  the  Beformed 
faith  in  Europe,  had  a  history  which  prepared  it  for  the 
part  it  wa8  deatined  to  play. 

The  ancient  constitution  of  the  town,  solemnly  pro- 
mulgated in  1387,  recognised  three  different  authorities 
within  its  walls:  the  Bishop,  who  was  the  sovereign  or 
**  Prince "  of  the  city  ;  the  Count,  who  had  possession  of 
the  citadel ;  and  the  Free  Burghers.     The  first  act  of  the 

'  SOUBCKS :  M^moirt$  et  dneumenis  puhlUt  jiar  la  SocUU  d'kiMoirt  et 
tFarehaoioffic  de  Gwiirtf  (especially  toIs.  ii.  v.  ix.  xv.  xx.);  Froment,  Les 
AcUa  et  geatra  ■manxUltux  d«  ia  eiU  dc  OtmtK  (cd.  of  1854  by  O.  Revillod) ; 
Lft  SoBUr  Jeanne  do  Jussie,  Xtf  lenain  du  Calvinifine  (ed.  of  186&) ;  G.  Fari;!. 
LtUra  eeriaiiia  d'avctms  ffrandt  trouhies  el  ivtnutlet  adcenua  A  OeHi^ve^  avec 
la  disputation /aicU  Van  2S34  (Buol,  }tSB) ;  RegtMra  du  Conxil  de  Oemiva 
(known  to  me  only  through  the  extractfi  given  hy  Hemiinjmrd,  Doumergue, 
and  otben)  ;  Herminjard,  Corrfspojtdimc*  d€$  li/fontMtmrs  dann  ItJi  payn  df 
langue  /ran^aJB',  9  vols.  (Geueva,  etc.,  voU.  i,  ii.  in  a  2tid  tuition,  1878, 
vols,  lii.-ix.  1870-07);  Calvin,  Ojtera  wnnin,  vule.  xxix.-lxxxWL  of  the 
Corpu*  Jif/ormatomm  (Bmnswiok  and  Berlin,  1860-07);  Bonnet,  Let/rrn 
fran^iMM  dt  Jean  CtUvin  (Paris,  1854) ;  B«za,  Fita  Vaivini  (vol.  xlix.  of  the 
Corpus  Rt/onntUoTum) ;  Rilliet,  Le  premier  catichitme  de  Caivin  (Paria, 
1878). 

Later  Works  :  Douniergno,  Jean  CcUnn,  ifs  htmmes  ft  les  ch(we  de 
ao)il«tK;w(only  tliree  vols,  published.  Lauaaiine,  1899. 1902, 100&] ;  Bungener, 
«Atan  (hivin,  m  ne,  son  teuvre  et  tea  ieriU  (Faria,  1802-08);  Kamjenhulte, 
Jahaw^  Caltin,  seim  Kirehe  wnrf  seine  SUtdl  in  Qenf  (Leiprig,  1809-90); 
A.  Rogct,  Jlifitoire  du  peu/de  de  Ocntve  dejmis  la  Reforms  jhaqu  A  Vetealade 
(GenrVA.  1870-Sd);  Diumnt.  Les  re/atioyis  polititfiua  de  Genive  avee  Seme  st 
lea  Suisse^  d*  lSJtJ~64  (Geneva,  1894 J ;  Riu-hal,  liistoirc  de  la  Jl^formaiiam 
de  la  Suisae,  ed.  by  VuUictuin  (Piiritt  and  LauMinne,  1836-38). 

ei 
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Bishop  on  his 'nomination  was  to  go  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Peter  and  swear  on  the  MiHsal  that  he  would  maintain  the 
civic  rights.  The  House  of  Savoy  had  succeeded  to  the 
countship  of  Geneva,  and  they  were  represented  within 
the  town  by  a  ^nceroy.  who  was  called  the  Count  or 
Vidomne.  He  was  the  supreme  justiciary.  The  citizens 
were  democratically  organised.  They  met  once  a  year  in  a 
i-ecrtgniHGd  civic  assembly  to  elect  four  Syndics  to  be  their 
rulers  and  representatives.  It  was  the  Syndics  who  in 
their  official  aipacity  heard  the  oaths  of  the  Bishop  and  of 
the  Vidomne  to  uphold  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  town. 
They  kept  order  within  the  walls  from  sunrise  bo  sunseL 

These  three  separate  authorities  were  frequently  in 
conflict,  and  in  the  triangular  duel  the  citi/eTis  and  the 
Bishop  were  generally  in  alliance  against  the  House  of 
Savoy  and  its  viceroy.  The  conseciuence  was  that  few 
mediaeval  cities  under  ecclesiastical  rule  were  more  loyal 
than  Geneva  was  to  its  Bishop,  so  long  as  he  i*espected  the 
people's  rights  and  stood  by  them  against  their  feudal  lords 
wheu  they  attempted  oppression. 

In  the  years  succeeding  1444  the  hereditary  loyalty 
to  their  bishops  had  to  stand  severe  tests.  Count 
Amadeus  viii.  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  the  fifteenth  century, — he  ascended  the  papal  throne 
and  resigned  the  Pontificate  to  become  a  hermit, — used 
his  pontifical  i>ower  to  possess  himself  of  the  bishopric. 
From  that  date  onwards  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  was  almost 
always  a  member  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  were  for  the  most  part  disregarded.  The 
bishopric  became  an  appanage  of  Savoy,  and  boys  (one  of 
ten  years  of  age.  another  of  seventeen)  and  bastards  ruled 
from  the  episcopal  chair. 

After  long  endurance  a  party  formed  itself  among  the 
townspeople  vowed  to  restore  the  old  rights  of  the  city. 
They  called  tliemselves,  or  were  namcil  by  others,  the 
Eidguatots  (EiJgcnossen) ;  while  the  partisans  of  the  Bishop 
and  of  the  House  of  Savoy  wei-e  termed  Mamelukes^  because, 
it  was  said,  they  had  forsaken  Christianity. 
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In  their  difiQcultios  the  Genevans  tnt-ned  to  the  Swiss 
cantons  nearest  them  and  naked  to  be  allied  with  Freiburg 
and  Bern.  Freiburg  consented,  and  an  alliance  was  made 
in  1519;  but  Bern,  an  aristocratici  republic,  was  unwilling 
to  meddle  in  the  struggle  of  a  democracy  in  a  town  outside 
the  Swiss  Confederacy.  The  citizens  of  Beni,  more 
8ymj)athetic  than  their  rulets,  compelled  them  to  make 
alliance  with  Geneva  in  1526, — very  half-heartedly  on 
the  part  of  the  Bernese  Council. 

The  Swiss  cantons,  Bern  especially,  could  not  in  their 
own  interest  see  the  patriotic  party  in  Geneva  wholly 
crushed,  and  the  "  gate  of  Western  Switzerland "  left 
completely  in  possession  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  There- 
fore, when  the  Bishop  assembled  an  army  for  the  purpose 
of  effectually  crushing  all  opposition  within  the  town. 
Bern  and  Freibui^  collected  their  forces  and  routed  the 
troops  of  Savoy.  But  the  allies,  insteml  of  using  to  the 
full  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  were  content  with  a 
compromise  by  which  the  Bishop  remained  the  lord  of 
Geneva,  while  the  rights  of  the  Vidomne  were  greatly 
curtailed,  and  the  privileges  of  the  townsmen  were  to  be 
respected  (Oct.  19th,  1530). 

From  tliis  date  onwards  Geneva  was  governed  by 
what  was  called  le  Petit  Conseil,  and  was  generally  spoken 
of  as  the  Council ;  then  a  Council  of  Two  Hundred,  framed 
on  the  model  of  those  of  Freiburg  and  Bern  ;  lastly,  by  the 
Coiuinl  General,  or  afwcrably  of  the  citizens.  All  important 
transactions  were  first  submitted  to  and  deliberated  on  bv 
the  Petit  Conseil^  wliich  kinded  them  on  with  their  opinion 
of  what  ought  to  bo  done  to  the  Cornel  of  the  Two 
Hundred,  No  change  of  situation — for  example,  the 
adoption  of  the  Reformation — was  finally  adopted  until 
submitted  to  the  Oeneml  Council  of  all  the  burghers. 

It  is  ftossible  that  had  there  seemed  to  be  any  immediate 
prospects  that  Geneva  would  join  the  Befomiatioo, 
Bern  would  have  aided  the  |>atriots  more  eifectually. 
Bern  was  the  great  Protci^tiint  Tower  in  Western  Switzer- 
land.      Its    uniform    policy,    since     1528,    had    been    to 
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constitute  itself  the  protector  of  towns  and  difitricta  where 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  anxious  to  take  the 
aide  of  the  Reformation  and  were  hindered  by  their  over- 
lords. It  made  alliances  with  the  towns  in  the  teiTitories 
of  the  Bishop  of  Basel,  and  enabled  them  to  assert  their 
independence.  In  May  (23rd)  1532  it  warned  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  that  if  he  thought  of  persecuting  the  inhabitants 
of  Payeme  because  of  their  religion,  it  would  make  their 
cause  its  own,  and  declared  that  its  alliance  with  the  town 
was  much  more  ancient  than  any  existing  between  Bern 
and  the  Duke.^  But  the  case  of  Geneva  was  different 
Signs,  indeed,  were  not  lacking  that  many  of  the  people 
were  inclined  to  the  Reformation.*  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Councils  were 
longing  for  a  religious  reform  But  however  much  in 
earnest  the  reformers  might  be.  they  were  in  a  minority, 
and  it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  Bern  to  interfere 
without  due  call  in  the  internnl  adminintration  of  the 
city ;  still  less  to  see  the  rise  of  a  strong  and  indejwndont 
Roman  Catholic  city-republic  on  its  own  western  border. 

Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  1532,  Geneva  was  thrown 
into  a  state  of  violent  religious  commotion.  Pope  Clement 
VIL  had  published  an  Indulgence  within  the  city  on  the 
usual  conditions.  On  the  morning  of  June  9th,  the 
citizens  found  pfisted  up  on  all  the  doors  of  the  churches 
great  printed  placards,  announcing  that  "  plenary  pardon 
would  be  granted  to  every  one  for  all  their  sins  on  the 
one  condition  of  repentance,  and    a   living   faith  in   the 

■  Rnohftt,  HitUnre  de  la  JU/onmUUm  de  la  Suute  (Ptfic,  1835-38). 
iii.  138. 

'  Wa  read  of  Ltitlier'v  books  Iwing  read  in  G«neira  as  rtrly  u  limy  1&21. 
and  that  their  ctTt'ot  was  to  give  scroral  of  the  poople  heart  to  care  little  for 
the  threats  of  the  Pope;  in  1522.  Conicliiui  Aipippa,  writing  to  Capitn 
(June  17th),  and  HuUer.  writing  ia  Zwingli  (July  8th),  speak  of  Fraucia 
lAnibert  (rir  probtu  et  difi'fenn  minister  Verhi  Dsi),  who  had  prea^died  in 
Geneva,  Lansanne,  Freiburg,  and  Beni ;  and  in  1527,  Hofen,  secretary  to 
the  Cnancil  of  Bern,  writing  to  Zwingli  (.Tau.  lAth),  thinks  that  Geneva 
could  bo  won  for  the  Reformation.— ho  had  noticed  that  the  people  nnlongt-r 
cared  nmch  forlndttlgtncrs  or  for  the  MasK  (Hermii^ard,  Ccrrfspondaace,  etc. 
1.  101-J,  318  n.,  ii.  0  f..  10  n,  ;  cf.  tf). 
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promises  of  Jesus  Christ"  The  city  was  moved  to  ita 
depths.  Priests  rushed  to  tear  the  placards  dowzL 
"  Lutherans  "  interfered.  Tumults  ensued ;  and  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral,  Pierre  Werly,  was  wounded  in  the 
arm.^ 

The  Eomanists.  both  inside  and  outside  the  town, 
were  inclined  to  believe  that  the  affair  meant  more  than 
it  really  did  Freiburg  had  been  very  suspicious  of  the 
influence  of  the  great  Protestant  canton  of  Bem.  perhaps 
not  without  reasoa  In  March  (7th)  1632,  the  deputies 
of  Geneva  had  been  blamed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Freiburg 
for  being  inclined  to  Lutheranism,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  the  Evangelicals  of  Geneva  had  some  private 
dealings  with  the  Council  of  Bern,  and  had  been  told  that 
the  times  were  not  ripe  for  any  open  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestant  canton.  The  afiair  of  the  placards, 
witnessing  as  it  did  the  increased  strength  of  the 
Evangelical  party,  reawakened  suspicions  and  iutensitied 
alarma  A  deputy  from  Freiburg  appeared  before  the 
Council  of  Creneva,  complaining  of  the  placards,'  and  of 
the  distribution  of  heretical  literature  in  the  city  of  Geneva 
(June  24th).  The  Papal  Nuncio  wrote  from  Chambery 
(July  8th),  asking  if  it  were  true,  as  was  publicly  re- 
ported, that  the  Lutheran  heresy  was  openly  professed  and 
taught  in  the  houses,  churches,  and  even  in  the  schools 
of  Geneva.*  The  letter  of  the  Nuncio  was  dismissed 
with  a  careless  answer ;  but  Freiburg  had  to  be  contentied. 

>  J.  A.  Outier,  BiMoirt  de  Genew  (Gfin^T*.  1806),  ii.  849.  Th«  nun, 
Sc&ur  Jeanne  de  JuMle,  in  h^r  T^vain  du  Calrinijttne  (p.  46).  uyii  "  An  nmn 
de  JaiDt  dimftnohe  matin,  le  9,  certain  ooiiibre  de  maiivais  gar^oiiH  plaii- 
torcDt  gruids  placaids  en  impreasion  [»ar  toutcb  les  portca  dm  egliiies  de 
Oen&vef  eiquela  eatoimit  contenus  les  pruicipaux  poinota  de  la  aecU  (terverw 
Inth JrieDne  "  ;  and  another  oont(*m[-iorarjr  chronicler  says  that  the  plocarda 
promised  a  "  grand  pardon  g^^ral  du  Jesus  Christ "  (Hermitgard,  Corrtxpond' 
a«0e,  eta  ii.  422  n,). 

*  Tboir  letter  said  that  it  wan  rei»rted  thai  "  nonuaUoe  ex  Oebennenaibus 
apposaisflfl  oertaa  cedulas  induotoriaa  ad  novam  legem,  contra  anctoritatem 
epiBoopalcm,  et  quod  haW-nt  tibroa  ct  promiU^Dt;  quod  eat  contra  volua* 
tatrm  D.  Frihurgonsinm  "  {/biiL  ii.  421  it,). 

»  m*i.  ii.  424. 

5*' 
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Two  extracts  from  tha  Register  of  the  Council  quoted  by 
Herminjard  show  their  aaxtety  to  satisfy  Freiburg  and 
yet  bear  evidence  of  a  very  moderate  zeal  for  the  Romauist 
religion.  They  decided  (June  29tb)  that  no  schoolmaster 
was  to"  be  allowed  to  preach  in  the  town  unless  apecially 
licensed  by  the  vicar  or  the  Syndics ;  and  (June  30th)  tbey 

i  that  the  Gospel  and  the 
inithfoUy  without  being 
iventione  of  men  " ;  they 
heir  fathers,  without  any 


resolved  to  reiiuc^t^  *^^ 
Epistle  of  the  da 
mixed  up  with  fat 
added  that  they  m 
innovations.^ 

The  excitemei] 
in  the  city  in  the 
in  houses;  but  h 
tumult&     He  and 
were  seized  and  seuu  t/ub 


a    \nr*ii  r   trt    eOA 


lown  when  Farel  arrived 
3.  He  preached  quietly 
£nownr  and  led  to  some 
B.  Sauuier  and  Olivetan, 
u*   flic  t;ifcy.     The  Reformation 

had  begun,  and,  in  spite  of  many  hindrances,  was  destined 

to  be  successful. 


§  2.  The  Eeformation  in  Western  Stvitzerland. 

The  conversion  of  Geneva  to  the  Reformed  faith  was 
the  crown  of  a  work  which  had  been  promoted  by  the 
canton  of  Bern  ever  since  its  Council  had  decided,  in 
1528,  to  adopt  the  Reformation.  Bern  itself  belonged  to 
German-speaking  Switzerland,  but  it  had  extensive  posses- 
sions in  the  French-speaking  districts.  It  was  the  only 
State  strong  enough  to  confront  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  natural  protector  against  that  House 
and  other  feudal  principaUties.  Its  position  may  be  seen 
in  its  relations  to  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  The  Pays  de 
Vaud  consisted  of  a  confederacy  of  towns  and  small  feudal 
estates  owning  fealty  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  nobles, 
the  towns,  and  in  some  instances  the  clergy,  sent  deputies 
to  a  Diet  which  me*"  at  Moudon  under  the  presidency  of 
the  "  governor  and  bailli  de  Vaud,"  who  represented  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  A  large  portion  of  the  country  had 
^  Herminjard,  Corrcspamlancct  ii.  425  n. 
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broken  away  from  Savoy  at  different  periods  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  Lausanne  and  eight  other  smaller 
towns  and  diatrictfi  formed  the  patrimony  of  tlie  Trince- 
Bishop  of  laueanne.  The  cantons  of  Freiburg  and  Bern 
ruled  jointly  over  Orbe,  Grandsi^n,  and  Morat.  Bern  liiid 
become  the  sole  ruler  over  what  weie  called  the  four 
commanderies  of  Aigle,  Omionts,  Ollon,  and  Bex.  These 
four  commanderies  were  outlying  portions  of  Bern,  and 
were  entirely  under  the  rule  of  its  Council.  When  Bern 
had  accepted  the  Reformation,  it  naturally  wished  its  de- 
pendencies to  follow  its  example ;  and  its  ix}Iicy  wtLb 
always  directed  to  induce  other  portions  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  to  become  Protestant  also.  Farel,  the  Apostle  of 
French-speaking  Switzerland,  might  almost  be  called  an 
agent  of  the  Council  of  Bern. 

Its  method  of  work  may  be  best  seen  by  taking  the 
examples  of  Aigle  and  Lausanne,  the  one  its  own  posses- 
sion and  the  other  belonging  to  the  Prince-Bishop,  who 
was  its  political  ruler. 

William  Farel,  once  a  member  of  the  "  group  of 
Meaax."  whom  we  have  already  seen  active  at  the 
Disputation  in  Bern  in  the  beginning  of  1528,  had  settled 
at  Aigle  in  1526,  probably  by  the  mitMle  of  November.* 
He  did  so,  he  says  in  his  memoir  to  the  Council  of  Bern — 

"  With  the  intention  of  opening  a  school  to  instruct  the 
youth  in  virtue  and  learning,  and  in  order  to  procure  for 
myself  the  necessities  of  life.  Received  at  once  with 
brotherly  good-will  by  some  of  the  burghers  of  the  place, 
I  was  asked  by  them  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  l)efoi*e 
the  (jJovernor,  who  was  then  at  Bern,  had  returned.  I 
acceded  to  their  request.  But  as  soon  as  the  Governor 
returned  I  asked  his  permission  to  keep  the  Hchoiil,  and  hy 
acquaintances  also  asked  him  to  permit  me  to  preach.  The 
Gkivernor  ttccede<l  to  their  request,  but  on  condition  that  I 
preached  nothing  but  the  pure  simple  clear  Word  of  Go<i 
according  to  the  Old  and  New  Testanienl,  without  any 
addition  contrary  to  the  Word,  and  without  attacking  the 
Holy  Sacraments.  ...  I  promised  to  conform  myself  to  the 

•  Cf.  ih  39,  ». 
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will  of  the  Governor,  and  declared  myself  ready  to  submit 
to  any  punishment  he  pleiified  to  inilict  upod  me  if  I  dis- 
obeyed his  ortJers  or  acted  in  any  way  recognised  to  be 
contrary  to  the  \\''orti  of  GkwL"  ^ 

This  was  the  begirming  of  a  work  which  gradually  spread 
over  French-speaking  Switzerland 

The  Bishop  of  Sion^  witbin  whoso  dioceee  Aigle  was 
situated,    published  rhidding    all    wandering 

preachers  who  had  1  licence  from  preaching 

within  the  confine-  s ;  and    thia  appears  i-o 

have  been  used  agi  me  representation  must 

have  been  made  to  !  Bern,  who  indignantly 

declared  that  no  c  ed  to  publish  citations, 

exconinuiniciatbna, ;  ires /an/ares  within  their 

territories ;  but  at  ordered  Farel  to  cease 

preaching,  because  been  ordained  a   priest 

(February  22nd,  1527).'  The  interdict  did  not  last  very 
long ;  for  a  minute  of  Council  (March  8th)  says,  "  Farel 
is  permitted  to  preach  at  Aigle  until  the  Coadjutor  sends 
another  capable  priest."*  Troubles  arose  from  priests 
and  monks,  but  upon  the  whole  the  Council  of  Bern 
supported  him ;  and  Haller  and  others  wrote  from  Bern 
privately,  beseeching  him  to  persevere.*  He  remained,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  accepted  the  Evangelical  faith 
under  his  ministry  increased  gradually  until  they  appear 
to  have  been  the  majority  of  the  people.*  He  confessed 
himself  that  what  hindered  him  most  was  his  denunciation 
of  the  prevailing  immoralities.  At  the  Disputation  in 
Bern,  Farel  was  recognised  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
theologians  present,  and  to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree    to  the  success   of   the    conference.     The   Council 

^  Herminjard,  Correspottdancct  etc.   ii.  22/.    Fuel  preached  his  tlrat 
Bermou  at  Aigle  on  Friday,  Not.  30th,  1526 
» Ibid,  ii.  14,  15. 

*  Jdid.  ii.  15  «, 

*  Jlnd.  ii.  31  n. 

*  Farel  seems  to  have  asked  his  oonrerts  to  submit  to  baptism ;  th^ 
were  baptized  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation  on  making  a  solemn  and 
public  profession  of  their  faith. — Jbid.  48  n. 
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of  Bern  saw  iu  him  the  instrumeDt  best  fitted  for  the 
evangeliaation  of  their  French -speaking  population.  He 
returned  to  Aigle  under  the  protection  of  the  Council, 
who  Bent  a  herald  with  him  to  ensure  that  be  should  be 
treated  with  all  respect,  and  gave  him  beside-s  an  "open 
letter/'  ordering  their  officials  to  render  him  all  nssistanrc 
everywhere  within  their  four  commanderies.^  He  was 
recognised  to  be  the  evangelist  of  the  Council  of  Bern. 
This  did  not  prevent  occasional  disturbances,  riots  pro- 
moted by  priests  and  monks,  who  set  the  bells  a-ringiiig 
to  drown  the  preacher's  voice,  and  sometimes  procureii 
men  to  beat  drums  at  the  doors  of  the  churches  in  which 
he  was  preaching.  His  succesa,  however,  was  so  great,  that 
when  the  commissioners  of  Bern  visited  their  four 
commanderies  they  found  that  three  of  them  were  ready 
by  a  majority  of  votes  to  adopt  the  Reformation  (March 
2nd,  1528).  The  adoption  of  the  Reformation  was 
signified  by  the  removal  of  altars  an<l  images,  and  by  the 
abolition  of  the  Mass. 

In  the  parishes  where  a  majority  of  the  people 
declared  for  the  Reformation,  the  Council  of  Bern  issued 
instructions  about  the  order  of  public  worship  and  other 
ecclesiastical  rites.  Thus  we  find  them  intimating  to 
their  Governor  at  Aigle  that  they  expected  the  people 
to  observe  the  same  form  of  Baptism,  of  the  Table  of  the 
Lord,  and  of  the  celebration  of  marriage,  as  was  in  use  nt 
Bern  (April  25th,  1528).*  The  Bern  Liturgy,  obligatory 
in  all  the  German-speaking  districts  of  the  canton,  was 
not  imposed  on  the  Romance  Churches  until  1552.  Then, 
in  July  (1528),  the  Governor  is  informed  that — 

"  My  Lords  have  resolved  to  allow  to  the  preachers  Fare  I 
and  Simon  '  pour  leur  prebende  *  two  hundred  fioriiis  of 
Savoy  annually,  and  a  house  with  a  court,  and  a  kitchen 
garden.  Rut  if  they  pi*efer  to  have  the  old  revenues  of  the 
parish  cures  .  .  .  my  Lords  are  willing.  If.  on  the 
contrary,  they  take  the   two   hundred   tlorins,  you  are  to 

'  HerTninjard.  Corres^tondanMy  etc.  il.  105  ». 
*lbid.  ii.  ISO,  181. 
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sell  the  ecclesiastical  goods,  and  you  are  to  collect  the 
hundredths  and  the  tithes,  and  out  of  all  you  are  to  pay 
the  two  hundred  florina  aimually."  * 

The  pastorB  preferred  to  take  the  place  of  the  Eomanist 
incumbents,  and  there  is  accordingly  another  minute  sent 
to  the  Castellan*  fiyndic^  and  partshionei'S  of  Aigle,  ordering 
Farel  to  be  placed  iu  poaacaaion  of  the  ecclesiastical  posses- 
sions of  the  pariah,  >  is  reasonable  that  the 
pastor  should  have  le  fruits  of  the  sheep/'  * 

The  history  of  J  ;ed  over  aod  ovor  again 

in  other  parts  of  w  ind.     In  the  bailiwicks 

which  Bern  and  Fj  «intly,  Bern  insisted  on 

freedom  of  preachii  right  of  the  people  to 

choose  whether  the;  i  Romanists  or  become 

Protestants.     Comm  the  two  cantons  pre- 

sided when  the  votes  wcic  ^^,^u. 

Farel  was  too  valuable  to  be  left  as  pastor  of  a  small 
district  hke  Aigle.  We  find  him  making  wide  preaching 
tours,  always  protected  by  Bern  when  protection  was 
possible.  It  was  the  rooted  belief  of  the  Protestants  that 
a  public  Disputation  on  matters  of  religion  in  presence  of 
the  people,  the  speakers  using  the  language  understood  by 
the  crowd,  always  resulted  in  spreading  the  Eeformation ; 
and  Bern  continually  tried  to  get  such  conferences  in 
towns  where  the  authorities  were  Romanist.  Their  first 
interference  in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Lausanne  was  of 
this  kind.  It  seems  that  some  of  the  priests  of  Lausanne 
had  accused  Farel  of  being  a  heretic ;  whereupon  the 
Council  of  Bern  demanded  that  Farel  should  be  heard 
before  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne's  tribunal,  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  was  no  heretic.  The  claim  led  to  a  long  corre- 
spondence. The  Bishop  continually  refused;  while  the 
Council  and  citizens  seemed  inclined  to  grant  the  request. 
Farel  could  not  get  a  hearing  before  the  episcopal  tribunal, 
but  he  visited  the  town,  and  on  the  second  occasion  was 
permitted  by  the  Council  to  preach  to  the  people.  This 
occurred  again  and  again ;  and    the  result  was  that  the 

'  Herminjard,  Corrcs^iondance,  etc.  ii.  131  n.  *  Ihid,  ii.  137. 
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town  became  rrotestant  and  disowned  the  authority  of  the 
Bishop.  Bern  assisted  the  inhabitants  to  drive  the  Bishop 
Skw&j,  and  to  become  a  free  municipality  and  Protestant. 

Gradually  Farel  had  become  the  leader  of  an  organised 
band  of  misaioners,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  evangeli- 
Bation  of  western  or  French-speaking  Switzerland.*  They 
had  been  carefully  selected — young  men  for  the  most 
part  well  educated,  of  unbounded  courage,  willing  to  face 
all  the  risks  of  their  dangerous  work,  daunted  by  no  threat 
or  peril,  taking  their  lives  in  their  hand.  They  were  the 
forerunners  of  the  young  preachers,  teachers,  and  colpor- 
teurs whom  Calvin  trained  later  in  Geneva  and  sent  forth 
by  the  hundred  to  evangelise  France  and  the  Low^ 
Couutries.  They  were  all  picked  men.  No  one  was 
admitted  to  the  little  band  without  being  well  warned  of 
the  bazoixlouB  work  before  him,  and  some  who  were  ready 
to  take  all  the  risks  were  rejected  because  the  leader  was 
not  sure  that  they  had  the  necessary  jjowers  of  endurance.* 
These  preachers  were  under  the  protection  of  the  canton 
of  Bern,  whose  authorities  were  resolute  to  maintain  the 
freedom  to  preacli  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  they  continually 
went  where  the  Bernese  had  no  power  to  assist  them ;  nor 
could  the  protection  of  that  powerful  canton  aid  them  in 
sudden  emergencies  when  bitter  Bonianist  partisans,  in- 
furiated by  the  invectives  with  which  the  preachers  lashed 
the  abuses  of  the  Boman  religion,  or  wi-athful  at  their  very 
presence,  stirred  up  the  mob  against  them.  When  their 
correspondence  and  that  of  their  0]>ponent8 — a  corre- 
spondence collected  and  carefully  edited  by  M.  Iluriiihijunl 
— is  read,  it  can  be  seen  that  they  could  always  count  on 
a  certain  amount  of  8)nnpathy  from  the  people  of  tlie 
towns   and   villages   wliere   they   preached,   but    that  the 

*  M.    nermiiijap:!   give*  a   list   of   tlioir   names— Claud   de  GluntiniH, 

Aleiandrc  lo  Bel,  TlioDias  .  lleur-i    I'uim:ullct,  Juan  UoMoot,  Antoine 

Froment,  Antoinn  Marcourt,  Eymer  Beynon,  Pierre  Maniioud,  Hugucs 
TitTtas,  and  perhaps  Jean  Holaid,  Piurre  Siinonin  or  Sjiuoniei-,  Claude 
Bigothiirr,  Jean  de  lUily,  Jrati  Fathon. 

'  or.  letter  or  Farel  to  Fortunat  Audronicas,  in  Herminjard,  Correiptmt^ 
alter,  «te.  ii.  307. 
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authorities  were  for  the  most  part  hostile.  If  Bern  iogist'ed 
on  their  protection,  Freiburg  was  as  active  in  opposing 
them,  and  lost  no  opportunity^  of  urging  the  local  authori- 
ties to  hamss  them  in  every  way,  to  mlenee  their  preaching, 
and  if  possible  to  expel  them  from  their  territories. 

Such  meu  had  the  defects  of  their  qualities.     Their 

zeal   often    outrar    *'*-*^    '"- *ion.     When    Farel   and 

Froment,  the  moF  voted  of  bia  band,  were 

preaching  at  a  v  le  of  Yallingin^  a  priest 

began   to   chant  B  them.     As  the   priest 

elevated  the  Hob  \  it  and,  turning  towards 

the  people,  said, "  God  to  adore  ^  He  is  in 

the  Heaven  in  thi  'ather,  not  in  the  hands 

of  the  priests  aa  as  they  teach/'     There 

was  a  riot,  of  co  reachers  escaped     Next 

day,  however,  as  they  were  passing  a  solitary  place,  they 
were  assailed  by  a  crowd  of  men  and  women,  stoned  and 
beaten  with  clubs,  then  hurried  away  to  a  neighbouring 
castle  whose  chatelaine  had  instigated  the  attack.  There 
they  were  thrust  violently  into  the  chapel,  and  the  crowd 
tried  to  make  Farel  prostrate  himself  before  an  image  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  He  resisted,  admonishing  them  to 
adore  the  one  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  not  dumb  images 
without  sense  or  power.  The  crowd  beat  him  to  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  two  preachers  were  dragged  to  a 
vault,  where  they  were  imprisoned  until  rescued  by  the 
authorities  of  Neuch&teL^ 

These  preachers  were  all  Frenchmen  or  French-Swiss. 
They  had  the  hot  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins,  and  their 
hearers  were  their  kith  and  kin — prompt  to  act,  impetu-. 
ous  when  their  passions  were  stirred.  Scenes  occurred  at 
their  preaching  which  we  seldom  hear  of  among  slow^er 
Germans,  who  generally  waited  until  their  authorities  led. 
In  western  Switzerland  the  audiences  were  eager  to  get 
rid  of  the  idolatries  denounced.  At  Grandson,  the  people 
rushed  to  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  and  tore  down  the 
altars  and  images,  while  the    crosses,  altars,  and    images 

*  Hemiinjard,  Corresp<mdanee,  etc.  ii.  270  n. 
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of  the  parish  church  were  also  destroyed.^  Similar  tumults 
took  place  at  Orbe ;  and  the  authorities  at  Bern,  who  desired 
to  see  liberty  for  both  Protestants  and  KoDianists,  had 
occasion  to  rebuke  the  zealous  preachers. 

But  the  dangers  which  the  misaioners  ran  were  not 
always  of  their  own  provoking.  Sometimes  a  crowd  of 
women  invaded  the  churches  in  which  they  preached,  in- 
terrupted the  services  with  shoutings,  hustled  and  beat  the 
preachers ;  sometimes  when  they  addressed  the  people  in 
the  market-place  the  preachers  and  their  audience  were 
assailed  with  showers  of  stones ;  souietimes  Farel  and  bis 
companions  were  laid  wait  for  and  maltreated.*  M.  de 
Watteville,  sent  down  by  the  authorities  of  Bern  to  report 
on  disturbances,  wrote  to  the  Council  of  Bern  that  the 
faces  of  the  preachers  were  so  torn  that  it  looked  as  if 
they  bad  been  fighting  with  cats,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
the  alarm-bell  had  been  sounded  against  them,  as  was  the 
custom  for  a  wolf-hunt.* 

No  dangers  daunted  the  missioners,  and  soon  the  whole 
of  the  outlying  districts  of  Bern,  Neuchatel,  Soleure,  and 
other  French-speaking  portions  of  Switzerland  declared  for 
the  Keformation.  The  cantonal  authorities  frequently  sent 
down  commissioners  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  people ; 
and  when  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  voted  for  the 
Evangelical  religion,  the  church,  i)ar8ouuge,  and  stipend  were 
given  to  a  Pi-otestant  pastor.  Many  of  Farel's  luisaioners 
were  temporarily  settled  in  these  village  churches  ;  but  they 
were  for  the  most  part  better  fitted  for  pioneer  work  thau 
for  a  settled  pastorate.  In  January  (9-1 4th)  1532,  a 
Bynod  of  these  Protestant  pastors  was  held  at  Bern  to 
deliberate  on  some  uniform  ways  of  exercising  their 
ministry  to  prevent  disorders  arising  from  individual 
caprice.  Two  hundred  aud  thirty  ministers  were  present. 
and  Bucer  was  brought  from  Strassburg  to  give  them 
guidance.     His     advice    was     greatly    appreciated     and 

'  Herminjard,  Corrtsponda-aee,  etc.  ti.  365  ?i.,  990. 
"  Ibid.  ii.  347,  372. 
>  JHi.  iL  362  H. 
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followed  by  tJse  delegates  of  the  churoheB  and  the  Council 
of  Bern.  The  Synod  in  the  end  issued  an  elaborate  ordin- 
ance»  which  included  a  lengthy  exposition  of  doctiine  ^ 


§  3,  Farel  in  {geneva. 

It  was  after  this  coneoUdation  of  the  Beformation  in 
Bern  and  its  oni  ;hat  Farel  found  himself 

free  to  turn  his  leva,     He  had  evidently 

been  thinldug  foj  the  poeaibility  of  evan- 

gelising the  town.  fear  of  the  people  them- 

selves, and  he  wrc  »ct.  1st,  1531)  that  were 

it  not    for  the   d  rg,  he  believed  that  the 

Genevese  would  v  ipeL*     The  affair  of  the 

"  placards  "  aeeme  him  to  begin  his  mtssion 

in  the  city.     Wh^^         „,  en  out  he  was  far  from 

abandoning  the  enterprise.  He  turned  to  Froment,  his 
most  trusted  assistant,  and  sent  him  into  Geneva. 

Antoine  Froment,  who  has  the  honour  along  with 
Farel  of  being  the  Reformer  of  Geneva,  was  born  at  Tries, 
near  Grenoble,  about  1510.  He  was  therefore,  like  Farel, 
&  native  of  Dauphin^.  Like  him,  also,  he  had  gone  to 
Paris  for  his  education,  and  had  become  acquainted  with 
Lef^vre,  who  seems  to  have  introduced  him  to  Marguerite 
d'Angoul^me,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,^  as  he  received  from 
her  a  prebend  in  a  canonry  on  one  of  her  estates.     How 

^  The  ordinmnce  was  entitled,  Ordnung  vne  sich  pfarrer  und  predict  z« 
StaU  und  Land  Benij  in  leer  wnd  leben^  halten  $olUn,  mil  wyUrem  bericfU 
vo»  CkriUo,  und  den  SctcrameiUen,  beaehlosien  im  Synodo  daxlbat  versamlel 
am  9  tag  Januarij — Afvno  16S2.  The  doctrinal  decisions  of  the  Synod  are 
to  be  found  in  MUller,  £ekenntniMehr0en  der  reformierten  JSTirche  (Leipdg, 
1903),  pp.  81/. 

*  Herminjard,  Correspondaneet  etc.  ii.  864. 

'  Froment  married  (1529)  Marie  Dentifero,  who  had  been  abbess  of  a  con- 
Tent  in  Toumay,  and  had  been  expelled  for  her  Evangelieal  opinions.  She 
was  a  learned  lady,  a  friend  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  sometimes 
preaclied,  according  to  the  nun  Jeanne  de  Jussie,  and  made  many  converts. 
She  wrote  a  piquant  epistle  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  exjwsiitg  the  intrigues 
whicli  drove  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Coraut  from  Geneva.  A  )>ortion  of  this 
very  rare  Epistle  is  printed  by  Herniinjunl,  Corri$f)OiMan^e^  etc,  v.  295  jf. 
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he  came  to  Switzerland  is  unknown.  Once  there  and  in- 
troduced to  Farel,  he  became  his  moat  daring  and  enthusi- 
astic dieciple,  and  Farel  prized  him  above  all  the  othei-s. 
'fliey  were  Paul  and  Timothy.  It  waa  natural  that  Farel 
should  entrust  him  with  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of 
preaching  the  Goapel  in  Geneva. 

Farel's  seizure  and  expulsion  made  it  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution.  Froment  entered  Geneva  (Nov.  3rd, 
1532),  and  l>egan  his  work  by  intimating  by  public 
advertisement  {placard)  that  he  was  ready  to  teach  any 
one  who  wished  to  learn  to  read  and  write  the  French 
language,  and  that  he  would  charge  no  fees  if  Iiia  pupUs 
were  not  able  to  profit  by  his  instnictions.  Scholars 
cama'  Ho  managed  to  mingle  Evangelical  instruction 
with  his  lessons. — "  every  day  one  or  two  sermons  from  the 
Holy  Scripture,"  he  says, — and  soon  made  many  converts, 
especially  among  the  wives  of  influential  citizens.  Towards 
the  end  of  1532,  the  monks  of  one  of  the  convents  in 
Geneva  had  brought  to  the  city  a  Dominican,  Christopher 
Bocquet»  to  he  their  Advent  preacher.  His  sermons  seem 
to  have  been  largely  Evangelical,  and  had  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing many  uf  the  citizens  to  attend  Froment  s  discourses 
in  the  hall  where  he  kept  his  school.*  This  provoked 
threats  on  the  part  of  the  Romanists,  and  strongly  worded 
sermons  from  the  priests  and  Romanist  orators.  One 
citizen,  convicted  of  having  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the 
Mass,  was  banished,  and  forbidden  to  return  on  jmin  of 
death.  On  this  the  Evan^licals  of  the  town  appealed  to 
Bern.  Their  letter  was  promptly  answered  by  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  Council  of  that  canton  that  the  Evan- 
gelicals must  be  left  in  peace,  and  if  attacked  publicly 
must  be  allowed  to  answer  in  as  public  a  fashion.*  AVIieu 
their  letter  was  read  in  the  Council  of  Geneva,  it  provokeil 

^  Froment,  Les  AeUs  et  gesUa  mafveillnus  ds  la  dU  de  Qenive  (ed.  of 
1864  by  G.  Rovilloa).  pp.  9  and  12-16. 

°  Ttie  ftiithoritic.*)  of  Fieilnirg  in  %  letter  to  Geneva  actually  railed  thi^ 
Dominican  monk  k  "  Lutheran  proaclier  "  ;  cf.  their  lottar  given  tn  UonniD- 
j«nl,  dnrvtpondanrtt  \\\.  \^/, 

» IhitL  m.  38/. 


— 
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some  protests  from  the  more  ardently  Bonmnist  members, 
and  the  priests  stirrad  up  part  of  the  population  to  riotous 
proceedingfi,  in  which  the  livee  of  the  Evangelicals  were 
threatened,  Tlie  Syndica  and  Council  had  difficulty  in 
preventing  conflicts  in  the  streeta.  They  publieliGd  a 
decree  (March  30th^  1533),  in  which  they  practically  pro- 
claimed liberty  ^^    ' '"iit    forbade   all    insulting 

expressions,    all  Sacrameots    or    on   the 

ecclesiastical    faa  lies,   and    again   ordered 

preachers  to  say  i  nild  not  be  proved  litim 

Holy  Scripture.* 

The  numbers  tals  increased  daily ;  they 

became  bolder,  an<  Lpril  they  met  in  a  garden, 

under  the  preside  Muete,  a  hosier,  for  the 

celebration  of  the  This  became  known  to 

the  Eomanista,  and  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  threats 
against  the  Evangelicals,  which  came  to  a  head  in  the  riot 
of  the  5th  of  May — a  riot  which  had  important  conse- 
quences.* It  seems  that  while  several  citizens,  known  to 
belong  to  the  Evangelical  party,  were  walking  in  the  square 
before  the  Cathedral  of  St  Peter,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
band  of  armed  priests,  and  three  of  them  were  severely 
woimded.  The  leader  of  the  band,  a  turbulent  priest  named 
Pierre  Werly,  who  belonged  to  an  old  family  of  Freiburg, 
and  was  a  canon  in  the  cathedral,  followed  by  five  or  six 
others,  rushed  down  to  the  broad  street  Molard,  with  loud 
shouts.  Werly  was  armed  with  one  of  the  huge  Swiss 
swords.  He  and  his  companions  attacked  the  Evangelicals ; 
there  was  a  sharp,  short  fight ;  several  persons  were  wounded 
severely,  and  Werly,  "  the  captain  of  the  priests,"  was  slain.* 
The  affair  made  a  great  noise.  The  Eomanists  at  once  pro- 
claimed Werly  a  martyr,  and  honoured  him  with  a  pompous 
funeral.     Freiburg  insisted  that  all  the  Evangelicals  who 

*  The  text  of  the  decree  is  given  in  Henninjard,  iii.  41  », 

'  Jeanne  de  Jussie,  Le  Levain  du  Calvinis^He,  p.  53  ;  Froment,  Actes  el 
OaU$,  etc.  48-51. 

•  For  the  affair  of  Werly,  see  the  letter  of  the  Evangelicals  of  Creneva  to 
the  Council  of  Bern,  given  in  Hermtnjard,  CcrresjMmdancet  etc.,  and  the 
notes  of  the  editrr  (iii.  46 jf.). 
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happened  to  be  in  the  Molard  should  be  arrested ;  and  it 
was  said  that  preparations  were  being  made  for  a  masaacre 
of  all  the  followers  of  the  Reformation.  In  their  extremity 
they  again  appealed  to  Bern,  whose  authorities  again  inter- 
fered for  their  ])rotectiou. 

Daring  these  troubletsome  times  the  position  of  the 
Council  of  Geneva  was  one  of  great  diffieulty.  The  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  Pierre  dc  la  Baume,  was  still  nominally 
yoveroign ,  Bocular  as  wul  1  as  eccleHiaeticAl  ruler.  H  is 
secular  powers  had  been  greatly  curtailed,  how  much  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  certainly  to  the  extent  that  the  criminal 
administration  of  the  city  and  the  territory  subject  to  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council  aud  Syndics.  Freiburg,  one  of 
the  two  protecting  cantons,  insisted  that  all  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  to  be 
administered  in  his  absence  by  his  vicar.^  The  Councils, 
although  they  had  passed  decrees  (June  30th,  1632.  aud 
March  30th,  1533)  which  had  distinctly  to  do  with  ecclesi- 
astical matters,  acknowledged  for  the  most  part  that  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  did  not  belong  to  them.  But  the 
whole  of  the  iuhabiUints  were  not  contented  with  this 
diminution  of  the  episcopal  authority.  Turbulent  priests 
and  the  yet  more  violent  canons*  the  great  body  of  monks 
and  nuns,  wished,  and  intrigued  for  the  restoration  of  the 
nile  of  the  Bisliop  and  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  The  begin- 
nings of  a  movement  for  Keformation  had  increased  the 
difficidties  of  the  Council ;  it  brought  a  third  party  into 
the  town.  The  Evangelicals  were  all  strongly  opposed  to 
the  rule  of  the  Bishop  aud  Savoy,  and  they  were  fast  grow- 
ing in  strength ;  a  powerful  minority  of  Komau  Catholics 

'  After  Ihp  deft«t  of  hii  party  by  the  oomblned  efforts  of  Kreiburg  and 
Beni,  the  Biahop  bad  qaitted  Geneva  on  August  lat,  1627  ;  he  returned  there 
on  July  lit,  1533,  but  left  again  after  a  fortnight's  residence  (July  14th, 
1K3S),  diAgnated,  be  said,  at  an  act  of  iconoclann. 

*  The  priests  of  Geuev«  were  notoriously  turbulent.  We  read  of  at  least 
five  riots  which  tbey  headed.  The  canons  were  worao.  Pierre  Werly  bad 
attempted  the  aaaassination  of  Farel  on  (>ctober  3rd,  1582  (Jeanne do  Juraio, 
Le  Ltrvaindu  CaivinimMy  p.  50);  lit' had  taken  sn  active  [uiit  in  the  riots 
uanscl  by  the  plscanU  in  153'J. 
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were  no  less  strongly  in  favour  of  a  return  to  the  old  ooa- 
dition.  The  majority  of  the  Homaa  Catholic  citizens, 
opposed  to  the  Bishop  ae  a  secular  ruler,  had  oo  desire 
for  the  triumph  of  the  BeformatioiL  Aa  time  went  en,  it 
was  seen  that  these  moderate  Romaalsts  had  to  choose 
between  a  return  of  the  old  disorderly  rule  of  the  Bishop, 
or  to  acquiesce  in  *■■>!«  prii^lPHijijitHrj^l  as  well  as  the  eecuJar 
superiority  of  the  by  the  Protestant  canton 

of  Bern.     The  Sai  lently  believed  that  their 

hatred  of  the  Bel  be  stronger  than  their 

dislike   to  the  Sa  icopal  rule — a  mistaken 

belief,  as  events  w 

The  policy  of  its  influence  prevailed  in 

western  Switzerlai  o  aeeure  toleration  for  all 

Evangelicals,  aud  \  sible,  a  public  discussion 

on  matters  of  religion  oetwetju  nie  Eon^anists  and  leading 
Eeformers.  They  pressed  this  over  and  over  again  on  their 
allies  of  Geneva.  As  early  as  April  1533,  they  had  in- 
sisted that  a  monk  who  had  offered  to  refute  Farel  should 
be  kept  to  his  word,  and  that  the  Council  of  Geneva  should 
arrange  for  a  Public  Disputation.^  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  an  event  occurred  which  gave  them  a  pretext  for 
decisive  interference. 

Guy  Furbiti,  a  renowned  Eoman  Catholic  preacher,  a 
learned  theologian,  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  had  been 
brought  to  Geneva  to  be  Advent  preacher.  He  used  the 
occasion  to  denounce  vigorously  the  doctrines  of  the  Evan- 
gelicals, supporting  his  statements,  as  he  afterwards  confessed, 
not  from  Scripture,  but  from  the  Decretals  and  from  the 
writings  of  Thomas  Aqtunas.  He  ended  his  sermon  (Dec. 
2nd)  with  the  words :  "  Where,  are  those  fine  preachers  of 
the  fireside,  who  say  the  opposite  ?  If  they  showed  them- 
selves here  one  could  speak  to  them.  Ha !  ha !  they  are 
well  to  hide  themselves  in  comers  to  deceive  poor  women 
and  others  who  know  nothing." 

After  the  sermon,  either  in  church  or  in  the  square 
before  the  cathedral,  Froment  cried  to  the  crowd,  "  Hear 

*  Herminjaid,  Correspondance^  etc.  iii.  38, 


^ 
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tne!  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life,  and  my  body  to  be 
burned,  to  maintain  that  what  that  man  has  said  is  nothing 
but  falsehood  and  the  words  of  Antichrist."  There  was  a 
great  commotion.  Some  shouted,  "  To  the  6re  with  him  \ 
to  the  fire  1 "  and  tried  to  seize  him.  The  chronicler  nun, 
Jeanne  de  Jussie.  proud  of  her  sex,  relates  that "  les  femmes 
comme  enrag^es  sortirent  aprfes,  de  grande  furie,  luy  jettant 
force  pierres."^  He  escaped  from  them.  But  Alexandre 
Canus  was  banished,  and  forbidden  to  return  under  pain  of 
death ;  and  Froment  was  bunted  from  house  to  house,  until 
he  found  a  hiding-place  in  a  hay-loft.  Furbiti  had  per- 
mitted hiiuself  to  attack  with  strong  invectives  the  authori- 
ties of  Bern,  and  the  Evangelicals  of  Geneva  in  their  appeal 
for  protection  sent  extracts  from  the  sermons.*  Bern  had 
at  last  the  opportunity  for  which  its  Council  had  long 
waited. 

They  wrote  a  dignified  letter  (Bee.  17th,  1533)  to  the 
Council  of  Geneva,  in  which  they  complained  that  the 
Genevese,  their  allies,  had  hitherto  paid  little  attention  to 
their  requests  for  a  favourable  treatment  of  the  Evaugeliculs ; 
that  they  had  expelled  from  the  town  "  nostre  servitear 
maistre  Guillaume  Farel " ;  not  content  with  that,  they  had 
recently  misused  their  "  servants"  Froment  and  Alexandre 
for  protesting  against  the  sermons  of  a  Jacobin  monk 
(Furbiti)  who  "  preached  only  lies,  errors,  and  blaKphemies 
against  God,  the  faith,  and  ourselves,  wounding  our  honour, 
calling  us  Jew8»  Turks,  and  dogs";  that  the  banishment 
of  Alexandre  and  the  hunting  of  Froment  touched  them 
(the  Council  of  Bern),  and  that  they  would  not  sutfer  it. 


^  Le Z^tvaindu  CaivinisnUf  pp.  74,  75, 247  (where  Gauus  is  called  Alexander 
de  Mnleudiiio).  Froment,  who  had  been  comi>el]ed  to  qnit  Geneva,  had  re- 
turned to  the  town  along  with  Alexandre  Cauas  immediately  after  tha 
departure  of  the  Bishop  ou  the  14th  of  July  1533. 

'  Furbiti  permitted  himfself  to  use  strong  language.  Even  the  Romanist 
chronicler,  the  nan  Jranne  de  Juiuie,  records  that  Furbiti  *' touched  to  the 
qniuk  the  Lutheran  dugii,"  and  said  that  "all  those  who  belonged  to  that 
cnnwd  60ct  were  HccntiouB,  gluttons,  lascivious,  ambitious,  homicidea.  and 
baudits.  who  loved  notbiug  but  Rensuality,  and  lived  aa  the  brutes,  revereo- 
cing  neither  God  nor  their  superiors"  {Lc  Lovain  du.  CtUnnisnUf  p.  70), 


^^^H 

^^^^^^^^1 
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They  demanded  the  immediate  arrest  of  tlie  *^eafard**^ 
(Forbiti) ;  and  they  eaid  they  were  about  to  send  an 
emhaesy  to  Geneva  to  vindicate  pubiiely  the  honour  of  God 
and  their  own.* 

As  the  Council  of  Bern  meant  to  enforce  a  Public 
Disputation »  they  sent  Farel  to  Geneva.  He  reached  the 
city  on  the  eveninR  oi^^DeceMbsi  20tL 

The  letter  was  icil  of  Geneva  upon  Dec. 

21st,  and  they  at  to  the  vicar  to  prevent 

Furbiti  leaving  thi  5  vicar,  who  had  resolved 

to    try  his    atrenj  o,  refused,  and  actually 

published  two  mi  Bt,  1533,  and  Jan.  let, 

1534)  denouncing  fndics,  forbidding  any  of 

the  citizens  to  rec  ptures,  and  ordering  all 

copies  of  translatii  «vhetber  m  German  or  in 

French,  to  be  sei*^-.  The  dispute  between 

Syndics  and  vicar  was  signalised  by  riots  promoted  by  the 
extreme  Eomanist  party.  The  Council,  anxious  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities,  contented  themselves  with  placing  a 
guard  to  watch  Furbiti ;  and  the  monk  was  attended  con- 
tinually, even  when  he  went  to  and  from  the  church,  by  a 
guard  of  three  halberdiers. 

The  Bernese  embassy  arrived  on  the  4th  of  January, 
and  had  prolonged  audience  of  the  Council  of  Geneva  on 
the  oth  and  7  th.  They  insisted  on  a  fair  treatment  for 
the  Evangelical  party,  which  meant  freedom  of  conscience 
and  the  right  of  public  worship,  and  they  demanded  that 
Furbiti  should  be  compelled  to  justify  his  charges  against 
the  Evangehcals  in  the  presence  of  learned  men  who  could 
speak  for  the  Council  of  Bern.  The  Genevan  authorities 
had  no  wish  to  break  irrevocably  with  their  Bishop,  nor  to 
coerce  the  ecclesiastical  authorities;  they  pleaded  that 
Furbiti  was  not  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  they  referred 

^  Cc^ffdrd  oeed  not  be  taken  to  mean  hypocrite:  it  waa  commonly  used  to 
denote  a  mendicant  friar. 

*  The  letter  is  given  in  Herminjard,  Correspondaneet  etc.  lii.  119/. 

*  The  MS.  chronicle  of  Michel  Reset  is  the  source  for  the  statement  about 
the  order  to  burn  translations  of  the  Scripture. 
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the  Bernese  deputies  to  the  Biahop  or  his  vicar  "  We 
have  been  ordei^  to  apply  to  you/'  said  the  deputies  from 
Bern.  "  Your  answer  makes  us  see  that  you  seek  delay, 
and  that  you  are  not  treating  ns  fairly  ;  that  you  think  little 
of  the  honour  of  the  Council  of  Bern.  Here*  is  the  ti-eaty 
of  alliance  (they  produced  the  document),  and  we  are  about 
to  tear  off  the  seals."  This  was  the  formal  way  among  the 
Swiss  of  cancelling  a  treaty.  The  Councillors  of  Geneva 
then  proposed  that  they  should  compel  the  monk  to 
appear  before  them  and  the  deputies  of  Bern,  when 
explanations  might  be  demanded  from  him.  The  deputies 
accepted  the  offer,  but  on  condition  that  there  should  be 
a  conference  between  the  monk  (Furbiti)  and  theologiaoa 
sent  from  Bern  (Farel  and  Viret).  Next  day  Furbiti  was 
taken  from  the  episcopal  palace  and  placed  in  the  town's 
prison  (Jan.  8th),  and  on  the  morrow  ( Jan.  9th)  he  was 
brought  before  the  Council.  There  he  refused  to  plead 
before  secular  judges.  The  Council  of  Geneva  tried  in  vain 
to  indace  the  vicar  to  nominate  an  ecclesiastical  delegate 
who  was  to  sit  in  the  Council  and  be  present  at  the  confer- 
ence. Their  negotiations  with  the  vicar,  carried  on  for 
some  days,  were  in  vain.  Then  they  attempted  to  induce 
the  Bernese  to  depart  from  their  conditions.  The  Council 
of  Bern  was  immovable.  It  insisted  on  the  immediate 
payment  by  the  Genevese  of  the  debt  due  to  Bern  for  the 
war  of  deliverance  and  for  the  punishment  of  Furbiti  (Jan. 
25th,  1534).  Driven  to  the  wall,  the  Council  of  Geneva 
resolved  to  override  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the 
Bishop  and  his  vicar.  Furbiti  was  compelled  to  appear 
before  the  Coimcil  and  the  deputies  of  Bern,  and  to  answer 
to  Farel  and  Viret  on  Jan.  27th  and  Feb.  3i-d  (1534). 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  latter  day  the  partisans  of  the 
Bishop  got  up  another  riot,  in  which  one  of  them  ponianled 
an  Evangelical,  Nicolas  Bergicr.  Tliis  riot  seems  to  have 
exhausted  the  patience  of  the  [peaceable  citizens  of  Geneva, 
whether  Romanists  or  Evangelicals.  A  hand  of  about  five 
hundred  asj^embled  anne<l  before  the  Town  Hall,  informed 
tlui  Coun*;il  that  they  would  no  longer  tolerate  riots  caused 
6** 
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by  turbulent  priests,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  support 
civic  authority  and  put  down  lawlessness  with  a  strong 
hand.  The  Council  thereupon  acted  energetically.  That 
night  the  murderer,  Claude  Peunet,  who  had  hid  himself  in 
the  belfry  of  the  cathedral,  wad  dragged  from  his  place  of 
concealment,  tried  next  day,  and  banged  on  the  day  fal- 
lowing (Feb.  5th).  The  houses  of  the  principal  riotera 
were  searched,  and  letters  discovered  proving  a  plot 
to  seize  the  town  and  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop.  Pierre  de  la  Baume  had  gone  the  length  of 
nominating  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Freiburg,  M. 
Pa^^llard,  to  act  as  his  deputy  in  secular  affairs,  and  ordering 
him  to  massacre  the  Evangelicals  within  the  city. 

When  the  excitement  had  somewhat  died  down,  the 
deputies  of  Bern  pressed  for  a  renewal  of  the  proceedings 
against  Furbiti.  The  monk  was  again  brought  before  the 
Council,  and  confronted  by  Farel  and  Viret.  He  was 
forced  to  confess  that  he  could  not  prove  his  assertions 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  had  based  them  on  the 
Decretals  and  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  admitting 
that  he  had  transgressed  the  reguIatioiiB  of  the  Council  of 
Geneva.  He  promised  that,  if  allowed  to  preach  on  the 
following  Sunday  (Feb.  15th),  he  would  make  public  re- 
paration to  the  Council  of  Bern.  When  Sunday  came  he 
refused  to  keep  his  promise,  and  was  sent  back  to  prison.* 

Meanwhile  the  Evangelical  community  in  Geneva  was 
growing,  and  taking  organised  form.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  Genevan  Evangelicals,  Jean  Baudichon  de 
la  Maisonueuve,  prejiai'ed  a  hall  by  removing  a  pirtition 
between  two  rooms  in  his  magnificent  house,  situate*!  in 
that  part  of  the  city  which  was  tlie  cradle  of  the  Eeforma- 


^  Furbiti  was  released  in  April  1 536  at  the  reqtiest  of  Francis  I.  of  France 
H«  was  exchanged  for  Antoizie  Saunier,  a  Swiss  Kvangelical  io  piison  in 
Franca.  Such  «xchsnK*^8  were  not  uncommon  between  the  Proteatant 
oftutonsaiid  France,  — Herminjard,  dwreaptmrfofiw,  etc.  iii.  396/. 

A  full  account  of  tlie  conferences  between  Farel  and  Furbiti  is  giv^n  in 
Letlra  txrtaiurjt  d'aiiatfu  tprandz  trouble*  H  lHm%Utta  nuz  d  Geiuve, 
avee  la  disputation  faicUi  fan  1534*  etc.  (BaMi,  158)),  The  booklet  ia  very 
rare 
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tion  in  Geneva.  There  Farel,  Viret,  and  Froment  preached 
to  three  or  four  hundred  persons ;  and  there  the  fii-nt 
baptiBin  according  to  the  Reformed  rite  was  celebrated  in 
Geneva  (Feb.  22nd,  1538).  The  audiences  soon  increafied 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  hall,  and  the  Evangelicals,  pro- 
tected by  the  presence  of  the  Bernese  deputies,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  large  audience  hall  or  church  of  the  Convent 
of  the  Cordeliers  in  the  same  street  (March  Ist).  The 
deputies  from  Bern  frequently  asked  the  Council  of  Geneva 
to  grant  the  use  of  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town  for  the 
Evangelicals,  but  were  continually  answered  that  the 
Council  had  not  the  power,  but  that  they  would  not  ubjecb 
if  the  Evangelicals  found  a  suitable  place.  This  indirect 
authorisation  enabled  them  to  naeet  in  the  convent  church, 
which  held  between  four  and  five  thousand  people,  and 
which  was  frequently  filled  Thus  the  liule  baud  increased. 
Farel  preached  for  the  first  time  in  St.  Peters  on  the  8th 
of  August  1535.  Services  were  held  in  other  bouses 
also.^ 

The  Bishop  of  Geneva,  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  regain 
possession  of  the  town  by  well-planned  riots,  united  him- 
self with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to  conquer  the  city  by  force 
of  arms.  Their  combined  forces  advanced  against  Geneva  ; 
they  overran  the  country,  seized  and  pillaged  the  country 
bouses  of  the  ettizena,  and  subjcctod  the  town  itself  to  a 


^  Adjoining  tli«  house  of  Baudichon,  witli  odd  building  between  them,  waa 
ft  Urge  manBioD  occDjiied  by  the  Seignenr  de  Thoreiu,  a  strong  partiiun  of 
the  Rerormation.  He  was  a  Savoyard,  expelled  froni  hii  country  because  of 
hia  religiouA  principles.  He  acquired  citizenship  in  Bern.  The  Barnaae,  on 
the  eT«  of  their  embassy,  which  reached  Geuera  on  Jan.  4th,  hail  bought  this 
lioOM,  and  placed  M.  dc  Thorens  therein,  intending  it  to  be  a  place  wh**ra 
the  Evangelicala  could  meet  in  sa  fety  under  the  protection  of  Bern.  It  is  prob> 
able  that  in  time  of  special  danger  the  Evangelicals  met  there  for  public 
wonhip.  When  the  Council  of  Freiburg  objected  to  KareFs  preaching,  the 
Council  of  Geneva  replied  that  the  services  were  held  Id  the  house  of  the 
deputies  of  Bern.  Cf.  Henninjard,  Comspondante^  etc.  iz.  469/.,  489/.  ; 
Jeanne  de  Juasie,  Le  Levain  du  Calvininnr,  pp.  91,106,  107  (where  the  poor 
nan  describes  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  Reformed  cult  with  all  the  venom 
ftnd  coarseness  of  sixteenth  century  Romanism) ;  Bauro,  Prods  de  Baudie?um 
de  la  AfatMmneuK  accxui  iVhirisU  a  Lyoti^  1534  (Geneva,  1873)|  pp.  110, 
111  ;  Doumergue^  Jean  Co/nn,  ii.  126/.,  iii.  106-08. 
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oloee  investment.  The  war  was  ^  grievous  matter  for  tbe 
city,  but  it  furthered  the  EefoimatiOD.  The  Bishop  had 
leagued  himself  with  the  old  enemy  of  Geneva ;  the  priests, 
the  monks>  the  nunB  were  eager  for  his  suocess;  he  com- 
pelled patriotic  Roman  Catholics  to  choose  hetween  theii' 
religion  and  their  country.  It  was  ateo  a  meang  of  dis- 
playing the  heroism,  of  the  Protestant  pastors.  Farel  and 
Froment    were   hi  ehmenj  who    acoffed    at 

any  danger  lying  i  ity.     They  had  braved  a 

thousand  perils  in  '  work     Yiret  was  not 

less  courageous.     *!  on  the  fortifications  with 

the  citizens  ;    thei  tches  of  the  defenders ; 

they  encouraged  word  and    deed.     The 

Genevese  were  pre  tcrifioes  to  preserve  their 

liberties.     Jour  fe  formed  a  second  town 

almost  as  large  ae  srdered  to  he  demolished 

to  strengthen  the  defence.  The  city  was  reduced  to  great 
straits,  and  the  citizens  of  Bern  seemed  to  be  deaf  to 
their  cries  for  help. 

Bern  was  doing  its  best  by  embassies  to  assist  them  ; 
but  it  dared  not  attack  the  Pays  de  Vaud  when  Freiburg, 
angry  at  the  process  of  the  Reformation,  threatened  a 
counter  attack.  After  the  siege  was  raised,  the  strongholds 
in  the  surrounding  country  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  people  belonging  to  Geneva  were 
liable  to  be  pillaged  and  maltreated. 

Within  the  city  the  number  of  Evangelicals  increased 
week  by  week.  Then  came  a  sensational  event  which 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  Boman  Catholic  party.  A 
woman,  Antoina  Vax,  cook  in  the  hotise  of  Claude  Bernard, 
with  whom  the  three  pastors  dwelt,  attempted  to  poison 
Viret,  Farel,  and  Froment.^     The  confession  of  the  prisoner, 

'  The  poison  was  placed  in  some  spinach  soap,  and  the  popular  story  vas 
that  Farel  escaped  because  he  did  not  like  the  food  ;  that  Froment  hail 
seated  himself  at  table  to  take  his  share,  when  news  was  brought  to  him 
that  his  wife  and  children  had  arrived  at  Oenera — he  rose  from  the  table  at 
once  to  go  to  meet  them,  and  left  the  soup  untasted.  Poor  Viret  was  the 
only  one  who  took  his  share,  and  became  very  ill  immediately  afterwards. 
The  prisoner's  confession,  lately  exhumed  from  the  Geneva  archives,  tells 
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combined  with  other  cii-cuuiatauces,  created  the  impregsion 
among  the  members  of  Couucil  and  the  people  of  Geneva 
that  the  prieetB  of  the  town  had  instigated  the  attempt,  and 
a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  pastors  swept 
over  the  city.  The  Council  at  once  provided  lodging  for 
Viret  and  P^arel  in  the  Convent  of  the  Cordeliers.  When 
the  guardian  of  that  convent  asked  leave  to  hold  public 
discussions  on  religious  questions  in  the  great  church  belong- 
ing to  the  convent,  it  was  at  once  granted. 

The  Council  itself  mode  arrangements  for  the  public 
Disputation.  Five  Thhes  Han/jHiqites  were  drafted  by  the 
Protestant  pastors,  and  the  Council  invited  discussion  upon 
them  from  all  and  sundry.^  Invitations  were  sent  to  the 
canons  of  the  cathedral,  and  to  all  the  priests  and  monks 
of  Geneva;  safe-conducts  were  promised  to  all  foreign 
theologians  who  desired  bo  take  part;'  a  special  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  a  renowned  Paris  Roman  Catholic 
champion,  Pierre  Cornn,  a  theologian  trained  at  the 
Sorbonne,  who  happened  to  be  at  Grenoble,  to  defend  the 
Romanist  position  by  attacking  the  Theses.  The  Tktsee 
themselves  were  posted  up  in  Geneva  as  early  as  the  1st  of 
May  (1535),  and  copies  were  sent  to  all  the  priests  and 
convent*  within  the  territories  of  the  Genevans." 

The  Disputation  was  Exed  to  open  on  the  30th  of  May. 
The  Council  nominated  eight  commissioners,  half  of  whom 
were  Roman  Catholics,  to  maintain  order,  and  four  secre- 
taries to  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings.*  Efforts  were 
made  to  induce  Roman  Catholic  theologians  of  repute  for 
their  learning  to  attend  and  attack  the  Theses  But  the 
Bishop  of  Greneva  had  forbidden  the  Disputation,  and  the 


another  tale.  The  woman  said  that  she  vtuffed  a  small  bone  with  the 
poison,  and  placed  it  in  Viret'a  bowl ;  bat  was  afraid  to  do  the  same  to 
Farel'a  becauae  hia  soup  wan  too  clear.  Cf.  extractn  quoted  iu  Doumcrgun's 
Jean  Cnlvin,  etc.  ii.  133,  184  n. 

*  The  Thfies  are  given  in  Kuchat,  H\tt4>ir«  ds  la  Rtf&rmatum  ete  la  Suitm^ 
iit  357. 

*  Hermiajard,  Carratpondaneet  etu,  iti.  204,  295  a. 

*  Le  Levain  du  Caicinisim,  p.  US. 
*Uennif^ard,  Oorrttitonda^Ke,  etc  iii.  294  W. 
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Council  were  unable  to  prevail  on  any  stranger  to  appear. 
When  the  opening  day  arrived^  and  the  Council,  commis- 
sioners, and  secretaries  were  solemnly  seated  in  their  places 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  convent,  no  Romanist  defender  of 
the  faith  appeared  to  impagn  the  Evangelical  Theses.  Farel 
and  Viret  nevertheless  expounded  and  defended.  The  Dis- 
putation continued  at  intervals  during  four  weeks,  till  the 
24th  of  June,  Eol  ns  accepted  the   Refor- 

mers* challenge — J  nor   of  the    Dominican 

convent   at    Plainp  neva»  and   Jean    Cachi, 

confessor  to  the  Bis  %  in  the  city*     But  they 

were   no    match    fi  TareL     Chapuia   himself 

apologised  for  the  i   Genevan   priests   and 

monks,  by  saying  tt  sonvent  there  was  a  lack 

of  learned  men.     '  f  the  Romanist  defence 

made  a  great  imprt  eople  of  Geneva,     They 

went  about  saying  to  each  other,  "  If  all  Christian  princes 
permitted  a  free  discussion  like  our  MM,  of  Geneva,  the 
affair  would  soon  be  settled  without  burnings,  or  slaughter, 
or  murders ;  but  the  Pope  and  his  followers,  the  cardinals 
and  the  bishops  and  the  priests,  know  well  that  if  free 
discussion  is  permitted  all  is  lost  for  them.  So  all  these 
powers  forbid  any  discussion  or  conversation  save  by  fire 
and  by  sword."  They  knew  that  all  throughout  Romance 
Switzerland  the  Reformers,  whether  in  a  minority  or  in  a 
majority,  were  eager  for  a  public  discussion. 

When  the  Disputation  was  ended,  Farel  urged  the 
Council  to  declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  they  hesitated  until  popular  tumults  forced  their 
hand.  On  July  23rd,  Farel  preached  in  the  Church  of 
the  Madeleine.  The  Council  made  mild  remonstrances. 
Then  he  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  Gervais.  Lastly, 
on  the  8  th  of  August,  the  people  forced  him  to  preach  in 
the  Cathedral,  St.  Peter's  (Aug.  8th).  In  the  afternoon 
the  priests  were  at  vespers  as  usual.  As  they  chanted  the 
Psalm — 

"Their  idols  arc  silver  and  gold, 
The  work  of  men's  haud]>. 


I 
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They  have  mouths,  but  they  Apeak  nofc: 
Eyes  liave  Lhey,  but  they  »ee  not ; 
They  have  eara,  Ina  they  hear  not; 
Koeea  have  they,  but  they  smell  not ; 
They  have  hands,  but  they  handle  not ; 
Feet  have  they,  but  they  walk  not ; 
Neither  apeak  they  through  their  throati* 


someone  in  the  throng  shouted,  **  You  curse,  as  you  chant, 
all  who  make  graven  images  and  trust  in  them.  Why  do 
you  let  them  remain  here  ? "  It  was  the  signal  for  a 
tumult.  The  crowd  rushed  to  throw  to  the  groimd  and 
break  in  pieces  the  statues  of  the  saints ;  and  the  children 
pushing  among  the  crowd  picked  up  the  fragments,  and 
rushing  to  the  doors,  said,  "  We  have  the  gods  of  the  priestH, 
would  you  like  some  ? "  ^  Next  day  the  riots  were  renewed 
in  the  jmrish  and  convent  churches,  and  the  images  of  the 
saints  were  defaced  or  destroyed. 

The  Council  met  on  the  9th,  and  summoned  Farel 
before  them.  The  minutes  state  that  he  made  an  oratio 
moffTia,  ending  with  the  declaration  that  he  and  his  fellow- 
preachers  were  willing  to  submit  to  death  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  they  taught  anything  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  poured  forth  one 
of  those  wonderful  prayers  which  more  than  anything  else 
exhibit^  the  exalted  enthusiasm  of  the  great  missionary. 
The  religious  question  was  discussed  next  day  in  the  Couiunl 
of  the  Two  Hundred,  when  it  was  resolved  to  abolish  the 
Mass  provisionally,  to  summon  the  monks  before  the  Council, 
and  to  ask  them  to  give  tlioir  reasons  for  maintaining  the  Mass 
and  the  worship  of  the  saints.  The  two  Councils  resolved 
to  inform  tho  people  of  Bern  about  what  they  had  done* 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  Councils  had  been  hurried 
by  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  people  along  a  path  they 


'  Froment.  A<ie$  ei  ffctietf  etc.  pp.  144-146:  "Koua  aTona  lea  dicux  des 
Prrbstrta,  on  voulU'a  voua  f  ct  lea  iectoynt  apres  olelx  "  (p,  146). 

^  The  minute  is  giron  in  Kermiruard,  Corrapondan^^  etc  lil.  424  ;  and 
the  letter  of  the  two  Councils  \^Tittea  for  the  information  of  the  Couocila  of 
Bern  at  p.  332. 
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had  meant  to  tread  in  a  much  more  lelsiirelj  fashion.  The 
political  poaitioa  was  full  of  uncdrtainties.  Their  enemies 
were  still  in  the  field  against  them.  Bern  seemed  to  be 
unable  to  aasiet  theia  The^  were  readjr  to  welcome  the 
intervention  of  France.  It  was  the  fear  of  iacreaeing  their 
external  troubles  rather  than  any  jseal  for  the  Eoman 
Catholic  faith  tbat  had  prevented  the  Council  from  eBpous- 
ing  the  Eeformati'  ifter  the  public  Disputa- 

tion.    "  K  we  abo  lage  worship,  and  every- 

thing popifih,  for  *  lave  now  we  are  sure  to 

have  an  hundred,"  ht.* 

The   ofBcial    i  if    the   Eoman    Catholic 

religion  did  not  a]  ge  at  this  crisis  of  their 

fate.     They  were  o  defend   their  worship 

before  the  Cooncdl  at  last    appeared  (Nov. 

29th,  1535),  the  uenoon  and   the  secular 

clergy  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a  careless  indifference  in 
their  answera  The  Council  seem  to  have  referred  them  to 
Farel's  summary  of  the  matters  discussed  in  the  public 
Disputation  which  began  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  to  have 
asked  them  what  they  had  to  say  against  its  conclusions 
and  in  favour  of  the  Mass  and  of  the  adoration  of  the 
saints.'  The  monks  one  after  another  (twelve  of  them 
appeared  before  the  Council)  answered  monotonously  that 
they  were  unlearned  people,  who  lived  as  they  had  been 
taught  by  their  fathers,  and  did  not  inquire  further.  The 
secular  clergy,  by  their  spokesman  Boletus  de  Pane,  said 
that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Disputation  and  what 
had  been  said  there ;  that  they  had  no  desire  to  listen  to 
more  addresses  from  Farel ;  and  that  they  meant  to  live  as 
their  predecessors.'     This  was  the  end.     The  two  deputa- 

'  Froment,  Aetta  et  gtaUSy  etc.  pp.  142-144. 

'  The  fullest  contemporary  account  of  these  matters  is  to  be  found  in  Un 
opuscule  inidU  de  Farel ;  Le  Reaumd  des  actea  de  la  DitptUe  de  Hive  de  ISSS^ 
published  in  the  22nd  vol.  or  the  Mimoiret  et  Documents publUes par  la  SocUM 
d'ffistoire  et  Archceologie  de  OerUve.     It  has  been  reprinted  separately. 

*  The  words  used  by  the  spokesman  of  the  secular  clei^,  among  whom 
were  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  were :  '*suanon  etas  ausHnere  talinj  cum 
ncc  siiU  sufficientes  nee  sciant," 
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tions  of  monks  and  seculars  were  informed  by  the  Council 
bhiit  they  must  cease  saying  MaRS  until  further  orders  were 
given.  The  Reformation  was  legally  established  in  Geneva, 
and  the  city  stood  forth  with  Bern  as  altogether  Protestant* 

The  dark  clouds  on  the  political  horizon  were  rising. 
France  seemed  about  to  interfere  iu  favour  of  Geneva,  and 
the  fear  of  France  in  possession  of  the  "  gate  of  western 
Switzerland "  was  stronger  than  reluctance  to  permit 
Geneva  to  become  a  Protestant  city.  The  Council  of 
Freiburg  promised  to  allow  the  Bernese  army  to  march 
through  their  territory.  Bern  renounced  its  alliance  with 
Savoy  on  November  29th,  1535.  War  was  declared  on 
January  16th.  The  army  of  Bern  left  its  territories, 
gathering  reinforcements  as  it  went ;  for  towns  like 
Neuville,  Neuchatel,  Lausanne,  Payeme — oppressed  Pro- 
testant  communities  in  Romance  Switzerland — felt  that  the 
hour  of  their  liberation  was  at  hand,  and  their  armed 
burghers  were  eager  to  strike  one  good  stroke  at  their 
oppressors  under  the  leadership  of  the  proud  republic. 
Tliere  was  little  fighting.  The  greater  part  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  was  conquered  without  striking  a  blow,  and  the  army 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  was  dis- 
persed without  a  battla  A  few  sieges  were  needed  to 
complete  the  victory.  The  great  republic,  after  its  fashion, 
had  waited  till  the  opportune  moment,  and  then  struck 
once  and  for  alL  Its  decisive  victory  brought  dolivenmco 
not  only  to  Geneva,  but  to  Lausanne  and  many  other  Pro- 
testant municipalities  in  Romance  Switzerland  (Aug.  7th, 
1536).  The  democracy  of  Geneva  was  served  heir  to  the 
seignorial  rights  of  the  Bishop,  and  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  over  city  and  landa  Geneva  became 
an  independent  republic  under  the  protectorate  of  Bern,  and 
to  some  extent  dependent  ou  that  canton. 

In  the  month  of  December  1535,  the  S3mdics  and 
Council  of  Geneva  had  adopted  the  legend  on  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  town,  Post  tenehras  lux — a  device  which  became 

^Th«  miDatoof  Counoil  is  quotci]  in  Douiucrguo, /tan  Calvin,  etc.  ii. 
147,  lis. 
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very  famous,  and  appeared  on  its  coinage.  Tho  resolutioo 
of  the  Couucil  of  the  Two  Hundred  to  abolish  the  IVIaaa 
and  saint  worship  was  officially  confirmed  by  the  citizeDS 
assembled,  "  as  was  the  cuBtom,  by  Bound  of  bell  and  of 
trumpet"  (May  21at.  1536), 

Geneva  had  gained  much.  It  had  won  political  inde- 
pendence, for  which  it  had  been  fighting  for  thirty  yeai^, 
modified  by  itB  rela  hut  greater  than  it  had 

ever    before    enjoy*  ned   reli^on    had    beea 

established,  althougi  ined  that  the  Eomaniat 

partisans  bad  stili  t  hidden  strength.     But 

much  was  still  to  b  the  town  the  citadel  of 

the  Reformation  wl  jcome.     Its  past  history 

had  demoralised  its  'ule  of  dissolute  bisho{JB 

and  the  example  ol  nd  immoi^l  clergy  had 

poisoned  the  morals  ui  tut?  ^.yyr  The  liberty  won  might 
easily  degenerate  into  licence,  and  ominous  signs  were  not 
lacking  that  this  was  about  to  take  place.  "  It  is  impos- 
sible to  deny,"  says  Kampschulte,  the  Roman  Catholic 
biographer  of  Calvin,  "  that  disorder  and  demoralisation  had 
become  threatening  in  Geneva ;  it  would  have  been  almost 
a  miracle  had  it  not  been  so."  Farel  did  what  he  could. 
He  founded  schools.  He  oi^nised  the  hospital&  He 
strove  to  kindle  moral  life  in  the  people  of  his  adopted 
city.  But  his  talents  and  his  character  fitted  him  much 
more  for  pioneer  work  than  for  the  task  which  now  lay 
before  him. 

'  For  these  relations,  of.  Dorrant,  Zes  BekUum$  polUi^uea  de  Oendve  avee 
Berne  et  lea  Suiaaes,  de  1536  d  1564  (1894). 

^  The  devout  Romanist,  Scenr  Jeanne  de  Jussie,  testifies,  with  mediceral 
frankness,  to  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  Romish  clergy  :  "  Ilesi  bien  vray  que 
lea  Prelata  U  gena  eCJ&gliae  p&wr  ee  tempa  ne  gardoient  paa  bien  leura  vacua  et 
estat,  maia  gaudiaaoieni  diaaolument  dea  biffna  de  r£gliae  tenani/emmea  en 
lubricU^  et  aduUire,  et  guaai  UnU  le  peuple  eatoU  infeet  de  eeat  abominable  et 
delegable  pdchi :  danteatAaeavoir  que  leapieh^dumondeabanchiententouUa 
aoriea  de  gena^  qui  ineiloient  Vire  de  Dieu  d  y  meUre  aa  punition  divine  *' 
(Le  Levain  du  CcUviniame,  p.  36  ;  cf.  minutes  of  the  Council  of  Geneva  at 
p.  241).  Even  the  nuns  of  Geneva,  with  the  exception  of  the  nuns  of  St. 
Clara,  to  whom  Jeanne  de  Jussie  belonged,  were  notorious  for  their  conduct ; 
cf.  Ilcrniinjard,  C'orrespondancc,  etc.  v.  349  n. 
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Farel  vaa  a  chivalrous  Frenchman,  bom  among  the 
moiint-ains  of  Dauphind,  whose  courage,  amounting  to  reck- 
less daring,  won  for  him  the  passionate  admiration  of 
soldiers  like  Wildermuth,*  and  made  him  volunteer  to  lead 
any  forlorn  hope  however  desperate.  He  was  sympathetic 
to  Boft-heartedness,  yet  utterly  unable  to  restrain  his  tongue  ; 
in  danger  of  his  life  one  week  because  of  his  violent  lan- 
guage, and  the  next  almost  adored,  by  those  who  would 
have  slain  him,  for  the  reckless  way  in  which  he  nui-sed  the 
sick  and  dying  during  a  visitation  of  the  plagua  He  was 
the  brilliant  partisan  leader,  seeing  only  what  lay  before 
his  eyes ;  incapable  of  self-restraint ;  a  learned  theologian, 
yet  careless  in  his  expression  of  doctrine,  and  continually 
liable  to  misapprehension.  No  one  was  better  fitted  to 
attack  the  enemy's  strongholds,  few  less  able  to  hold  them 
when  once  possessed.  He  saw,  without  the  faintest  trace 
of  jealousy — the  man  was  too  noble — others  building  on 
the  foundations  he  had  laid.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  Boe 
that  none  of  the  Romance  Swiss  churches  whose  Apostle  he 
had  been,  cared  to  retain  him  as  their  |>ermauout  leader. 
In  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  went  back  to  his  beloved 
France,  and  ended  as  he  had  begun,  a  pioneer  evangelist  in 
Lyons,  Metz,  and  elsewhere, — a  leader  of  forlorn  hopes, 
carrying  within  him  a  perpetual  spring  and  the  eifervescing 
recklessness  of  youth.  Ho  had  early  seen  that  the  pioneer 
life  which  he  led  was  best  lived  without  wife  or  children, 
and  he  remained  unmarried  until  his  sixty-ninth  year. 
Then  he  met  with  a  poor  ^^idow  who  had  lost  husband  and 
property  for  religion's  sake  in  Rouen^and  had  barely  escaped 
with  life.  He  married  her  because  in  no  other  way  could 
he  find  for  her  a  home  and  protection. 

Geneva  needed  a  man  of  altogether  different  mould  of 
character  to  do  tlie  work  that  was  now  necAissary.  When 
Farel's  anxieties  and  vexations  were  at  their  height,  he 


Gf.  WUderniDth'i  letter  to  the  Council  of  iJu  Two  Bundrtd  to 
Bmh,  IdliDg  that  Farel  wnt  in  prison  at  Payerae :  "Would  that  I  had 
twenty  Bernese  with  mc,  and  witli  the  help  of  God  we  would  not  have  per 
mitted  what  has  bappeocd  "  (Uemiinjard,  Cvtrcspundancf,  etc.  ii.  344  y. 
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learned  almost  by  accident  that  a  distinguiBhed  young 
French  scbolar,  journeying  from  Ferrara  to  Basel,  driven 
out  of  hifl  direct  course  by  war,  had  arrived  in  Geneva,  and 
was  staying  for  a  night  in  the  town.     This  was  Calvin. 


I  4,   Calvin  ;    Yoiitk  and  Educalion, 


Jean  Oauvin 
Noyon  in  Pit^irdy 
the  second  son  in  a 
His  father,  Gerard 
the  confidential  h 
clergy  of  the  dist 
very  beautiful  won 
her  motherly  affeci 


Calvin ufi)  was  born  at 
f  July  1500.  He  was 
sons  and  two  daughters. 
highly  esteemed  lawyer, 
the  nobility  and  higher 
»r,  Jeanne  La  France,  a 
or  her  devout  piety  and 
ho  B&ys  little  about  his 


childhood,  relates  how  m?  vrao  uui,„  taken  by  his  mother  on 
the  festival  of  St.  Anna  to  see  a  relic  of  the  saint  preserved 
in  the  Abbey  of  Ourscamp,  near  Noyon,  and  that  he  re- 
members kissing  "  part  of  the  body  of  St.  Anna,  the  mother 
of  the  Virgin  Mary."^ 

The  Cauvins  belonged  to  what  we  should  call  the  upper 
middle  class  in  social  standing,  and  the  young  Jean  entered 
the  house  of  the  noble  family  of  de  Montmor  to  share  the 
education  of  the  children,  his  father  paying  for  all  his 
expenses.  The  young  de  Montmors  were  sent  to  College 
in  Paris,  and  Jean  Cauvin,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  went 
with  them.  This  early  social  training  never  left  Calvin, 
who  was  always  the  reserved,  polished  French  gentleman 
— a  striking  contrast  to  his  great  predecessor  Luther. 

Calvin  was  a  Ficard,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
province  were  seen  in  its  greatest  son.  The  Picards  were 
always  independent,  frequently  strongly  anti-clerical,  com- 
bining in  a  singular  way  fervent  enthusiasm  and  a  cold 
tenacity  of  purpose  No  province  in  France  had  produced 
BO  many  synipathisera  with  Wiclif  and  Hus,  and  "  Picards  " 
was  a  term  met  with  as  frequently  on  the  books  of 
Inquisitors  as  "  Wiclifitea,"  "Hussites,"  or  "Waldenses" — 

^  Dounierguti,  Jean  Calvin,  etc.  i.  42. 
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all  the  names  denoting  dissenters  from  the  mediEevnl 
Church  who  accepted  all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
but  were  strongly  anti-clerical.  Tliese  "  brethren  "  lingered 
in  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  their  influence  made  itself  felt  in  the 
b^innings  of  the  stirrings  for  reform. 

Gerard  Cauvin  had  early  seen  that  his  second  son, 
Jean,  was  de  hon  esprit^  d*une  prompte  naturellc  d  conctvvir, 
et  invtntif  en  Vestude  des  lettres  hnmaine$}  and  this  induced 
)]im  to  give  the  boy  as  good  an  education  as  he  could,  aud 
to  destine  him  for  the  study  of  theology.  His  legal  con- 
nection with  the  higher  clergy  of  Noyou  enabled  him,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  procure  for  his  mn  more  than 
one  benefice.  The  boy  was  tonsured,  a  portion  of  the 
revenue  was  used  to  pay  for  a  curate  who  did  the  work, 
and  the  rest  went  to  provide  for  the  lad's  education. 

Young  Calvin  went  with  the  three  sons  of  the  de 
Montmor  family  to  the  College  de  la  Marche  in  Paris.  It 
was  not  a  famous  one,  but  when  Calvin  studied  there  in 
the  lowest  class  he  had  as  his  professor  Mathurin  Cordier, 
the  ablest  teacher  of  his  generation.'  His  aim  was  to  give 
his  pupils  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Latin 
languages — a  foundation  on  whicli  they  might  afterwards 
build  for  themselves.  He  had  a  singularly  sweet  disposi- 
tion, and  a  very  open  mind.  He  was  brought  to  know  the 
Gospel  by  Eobert  Estienne,  and  in  1536  his  name  was 
inscribed,  along  with  those  of  Courat  and  Clement  Marot, 
on  the  list  of  the  principal  heretics  in  Paris.  Calvin  was 
not  permitted  to  remain  long  under  this  esteemed  teacher. 
The  atmosphere  was  probably  judged  to  be  too  liberal  for 
one  who  was  destined  to  study  theology.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  more  celebrated  College  de  Montaigu.  Calvin 
was  again  fortunate  in  his  principal  teachers.     He  became 

*  Doumergue,  Jtxin  Caivin^  etc.  i.  35. 

'  Coniier,  Corderiiis,  Cordery,  was  a  well-knovrn  oame  in  Scottish  parish 
schools  a  century  ago,  where  his  exercises  were  aied  in  almost  ereiy  Latin 
oUu.  He  became  a  convert  of  the  Rerornied  faith,  and  did  his  best  to  spread 
Rvangelical  doctrine  by  moans  of  the  sentences  to  be  turned  into  Latin.  He 
followed  his  great  pupil  to  Geneva,  and  died  there  in  his  eighty -eighth  year. 
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the  pupil  of  Noel  B^a  and  of  Pierre  TempSte,  who  taiight 
him  the  art  of  fornuLl  disputatlotL 

Calvin  had  come  to  Paris  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and 
left  it  when  be  was  nineteen — the  years  when  a  lad 
becomes  a  man,  and  hia  character  is  definitely  formed  If 
we  are  to  judge  by  hie  own  future  refei'ences,  no  one  bad 
more  formative  infl"*'"'^'*  ""^^^  '""^  than  Mathurin  Cordier 
— short  as  had  be  of   their  familiar  inter- 

course.    Calvin  hi  ftilarly  acute  mind,  and 

proved  himself  to  ho  invariably  surpassed 

his   fellow    student  always    surrounded    by 

attached   friends —  hers    de    Montmorj  the 

younger  members  i  imily  of  Cop,  and  many 

others.     Th^e  stuc  ^  devoted  to  him  all  hie 

life.      Many  of  thei  im  at  Geneva. 

Calvin  left  the  i^on^gQ  ae  Mootaigu  in  1528,  Some- 
time during  the  same  year  another  celebrated  pupil  entered 
it  This  was  Ignatius  Loyola.  Whether  the  two  great 
leaders  attended  College  together,  whether  they  ever  met, 
it  18  impossible  to  say — the  dates  are  not  precise  enough. 

"Perhaps  they  crossed  each  other  in  some  street  of 
Mount  Sainte-Genevifeve :  the  young  Frenchman  of  eighteen 
on  horseback  as  usual,  and  the  Spaniard  of  six  and  thirty 
on  foot,  his  purse  furnished  with  some  pieces  of  gold  he 
owed  to  charity,  shoving  before  him  an  ass  burdened  with 
his  books,  and  carrying  in  his  pocket  a  manuscript,  entitled 
Exerdtia  Spiritualia."  ^ 

Calvin  left  Paris  because  his  father  had  now  resolved 
that  his  son  should  be  a  lawyer  and  not  a  theologian. 
Gerard  Cauvin  had  quarrelled  with  the  ecclesiastics  of 
Noyon,  and  had  even  been  excommunicated.  He  refused 
to  render  his.  accounts  in  two  executry  cases,  and  had 
remained  obstinate.  Why  he  was  so,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  His  children  had  no  difficulty  in  arranging  matters 
after  his  death.  The  quarrel  ended  the  hopes  of  the  father 
to  provide  well  for  his  son  in  the  Church,  and  he  ordered 

*  Doumergue,  Jean  Calvin^  etc,  i.  126. 
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bim  to  quit  Paris  for  the  great  law  school  at  Orleana  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  father's  decision  wjia 
very  welcome  to  the  son.  B^ze  tells  us  that  Calvin  had 
already  got  some  idea  of  the  true  religion,  had  begun  to 
study  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  separate  himself  from 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church ; ' — perhaps  his  friendship 
with  Pierre  Eobert  Oliv^tan,  a  relation,  a  native  of  Noyon, 
and  the  translator  of  the  Bible  into  French,  had  brought 
this  about.  The  young  man  went  to  Orleans  in  the  early 
part  of  1528  and  remained  there  for  a  year,  then  went  on 
to  Bourges,  in  order  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  famous 
publicist,  Andre  Alciat,  who  was  destined  to  be  as  great  a 
reformer  of  the  study  of  law  as  Calvin  was  of  the  study 
of  theology.  In  Orleans  with  its  Humanipm,  and  in 
Bourges  with  its  incipient  Protestantism,  Calvin  was  ]»lac^ 
in  a  position  favourable  for  the  growth  of  ideaH  whici)  had 
already  taken  root  in  his  mind.  At  Bourges  he  studied 
Greek  under  Wolmar,  a  Luthemn  in  all  but  the  name,  and 
dedicated  to  him  long  afterwards  bis  C<ynimentary  an  the 
Second  Episilt  to  the  Corinthians.  He  seems  to  have  Lved 
in  the  house  of  Wolmar ;  another  inmate  was  Theodore 
de  B^ze,  the  future  leader  of  the  Protestants  of  France, 
then  a  boy  of  twelve. 

The  death  of  his  father  (May  26th,  1631)  left  Calvin 
his  own  roaster.  He  had  obeye«l  the  paternal  wishes  when 
he  studied  for  the  Church  in  Paris ;  he  had  obediently 
transfeiTed  himself  to  the  study  of  law ;  he  now  resolved 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  mind,  and,  dedicating  himself 
to  study,  to  become  a  man  of  letters.  He  returned  to 
Paris  and  entered  the  College  Fortet,  meaning  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  Humanist  professors  whom  Francis  i., 
under  the  guidance  of  BudtJ  and  Cop,  was  attracting  to  his 
capital.  These  "  royal  lecturera "  and  their  courses  of 
instruction  were  looked  on  with  great  suspicion  by  the 
Sorbonne,  and  Calvin's  conduct  in  placing  himself  under 
their  instniction  showed  that  he  had  already  emancipated 
himself  from  that  strict  devotion  to  the  "  superstitions  of 
'  Cvrpw  Ji^/ormatcrvvi»  x]\x.  p.  321. 
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the  Papacy  "  to  which  he  tells  ns  that  he  was  obstinately 
attached  in  his  boyhood.  He  soon  became  more  thau  the 
pupil  of  Bude,  Cop,  and  other  Humamsts,  He  was  a  friend, 
admitted  within  the  family  circle.  He  studied  Greek  with 
Pierre  Dan^s  and  Hebrew  under  Vatable.  In  due  time 
(April  1532),  when  barely  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
published  at  his  ^wn  fiVT^nflfl  his  first  book,  a  learned 
commentary  on  tl  Jenaca'a  Dt  dementia. 

The  book  is  to   as   an   example    of 

precocious  eruditli  '  shows  that  he  knew  as 

minutely   as    extc  kole    round    of    classical 

literature  acceeaib  *     He  quotes^  and   that 

aptly,  from  fifty- fi  in  authors — from  thirty- 

three  separate  W'  from   all  tbe   works  of 

Horace   and   Ovi<j  medies  of  Terence,   and 

from  all  the  works  ui    ?  u^a.      s  quotes  from  twenty-two 

separate  Greek  authors — from  five  or  six  of  the  principal 
writings  of  Aristotle,  and  from  four  of  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  of  Plutarch.  Calvin  does  not  quote  Plautus,  but 
his  use  of  the  phrase  reTnoram  facere  makes  it  likely  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  that  writer  also.*  The  future 
theologian  was  also  acquainted  with  many  of  the  Fathers 
— with  Augustine,  Lactantius,  Jerome,  Synesius,  and 
Cyprian.  Erasmus  had  published  an  edition  of  Seneca,  and 
had  advised  scholars  to  write  commentaries,  and  young 
Calvin  followed  the  advice  of  the  Prince  of  Humanists. 
Did  he  imitate  him  in  more?  Did  Calvin  also  disdain 
to  use  the  New  Learning  merely  to  display  scholarship, 
did  he  mean  to  put  it  to  modem  uses  ?  Francis  i.  was 
busy  with  one  of  his  sporadic  persecutions  of  the 
Huguenots  when  the  book  was  published,  and  learned 
conjectures  have  been  made  whether  the  two  facts  had  any 
designed  connection — An  exhortation  addressed  to  an 
emperor  to  exercise  clemency,  and  a  king  engaging  in 
persecuting  his  subjects.     Two  things  seem  to  show  that 

■  I  owe  this  inference  to  my  brother,  Professor  Lindsay  of  St.  Andrews ; 
he  adds  that  Plautus  was  greatly  studied  in  tbe  time  of  Calvin's  youth  id 
France. 
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Calvin  meant  his  book  to  be  a  protest  against  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  French  Protestants.  His  preface  is  a  daring 
attack  on  the  abuses  which  were  connected  with  the 
adniinietration  of  justice  in  the  public  courts,  and  he  saya 
distinctly  that  he  hopes  the  Commentary  will  l>e  of  service 
to  tlie  public.^ 

It  seems  evident  from  Calvin's  correspondence  that  he 
had  joined  the  small  band  of  Protestants  in  Paris,  and 
that  he  was  intimate  with  Gerard  Jioussel,  the  Evangelical 
preacher,'  the  friend  of  Marguerite  of  Navan-e,  of  Leftivre, 
of  Farel,  and  a  member  of  the  "  gujup  of  Meaux."  The 
question  occurs,  When  did  his  conversion  take  place  ? 
Tliifi  has  been  keenly  debated;*  hut  the  arguments  concern 
words  more  than  facts,  and  arise  from  the  various  meanings 
attached  to  the  wnrd  "  conversion "  rather  than  from  the 
difficulty  of  determining  the  time.  Calvin,  who  very  rarely 
reveals  the  secrets  of  his  own  soul,  tells  in  his  preface  to 
his  Commentary  on  the  Psahn^,  that  God  drew  him  from  his 
obstinate  attachment  to  the  superstitions  of  the  Pa{)acy 
by  a  "  sudden  conversion,"  and  that  tliis  took  place  after 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law  in  ubedience 
to  the  wishes  of  his  father.  It  does  not  ap]>ear  to  have 
been  such  a  sudden  and  complete  vision  of  divine  graciuus- 
ness  as  Luther  received  in  the  convent  at  Erfurt.     But  it 

*  Cf.  hU  letter  to  Franou  Daniel,  where  he  speaks  about  the  puhlictttion 
of  theCoromeiitsrj'  ;  says  tliat  hu  bas  i8sue<1  it  at  hbuwu  ex(tenKe  ;  that  some 
of  the  Paris  lecturers,  to  liL'lp  its  sale,  had  iimde  it  a  bouk  uu  whirh  they 
]ectitn-d,  and  hoi>es  quod  publico  tliam  bonoforU  ttsmrwn  tit  (Httrmiigard, 
CcTTtspnttdw^rty  etc.  ii.  417). 

»In  a  letter  to  Fraucis  Daniel,  of  dat«  Oct.  27th,  1553,  Calvin  calls 
Gerard  ''our  Friend" ;  and  in  another,  writleu  about  the  end  of  the  MTue 
month,  he  dtscri)>ca  with  a  minuteneaa  of  detail  impossibU  for  anyone  who 
was  nut  in  tlie  inner  circle,  the  comedy  acted  by  the  students  of  the  CollDga 
of  Navarre,  which  was  a  satire  direi^tAd  against  Mtirf^orite,  the  Queen  of 
Kavurre,  and  Gerard  Boussel,  and  the  alfair  of  the  connection  of  the 
University  of  Paris  and  the  Queen's  ])oem,  entitled  U  Afiroir  de  Vdmc 
piehercs»e;  cf.  Hcnuinjard,  Corretpondan^v,  etc.  iii.  10^11. 

'Lang,  />M  Beiehrun^  Jofiann^s  Caiviiu  (1807);  Doumprgue,  Jean 
Caluiii^  etc.  i.  3-l4jr-  ;  Miiller,  '*Ualvina  \k^)c^*hrang"  {XaekricJUen  dcr  fJiiU. 
Oel.  for  1005,  pp.  20<t#.) ;  Wornle,  "  Nooli  einmal  die  bekehruug  Culvioa** 
{ZeiUchTt/tfUt  Kirthengekhichie,  xxvii.  Biff.  (1»06)1. 
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was  a  beginning.  He  received  then  some  taate  of  true 
piety  {aliquo  vera  pietatis  i^usto).  He  was  abashed  to  find, 
he  goes  on  to  relate,  that  barely  a  year  afterwards,  those 
who  bad  a  desire  to  learn  wliat  pure  doctrine  wa^ 
gradually  ranged  themselvcH  around  him  to  learn  from 
him  who  knew  so  little  {me  novUium  adhuc  et  tirotuvi). 
This  was  perhaps  at  Orleans,  but  it  may  have  been  at 
Bourges.  When  he  returned  to  Paris  to  betake  himself 
to  Humanist  studies,  he  was  a  Protestant,  convinced 
intellectually  as  well  as  drawn  by  the  pleadings  of 
the  heart.  He  joined  the  little  band  who  had  gathered 
round  Estienne  de  la  Forge,  who  met  secretly  in  the 
house  of  that  pious  merchant,  and  listened  to  tlie 
addresses  of  Gerard  Houssel.  He  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  expound  the  Scriptures  in  the  little  society ; 
and  a  tradition^  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  declares 
that  he  invariably  concluded  his  discourse  with  the  worcls, 
•'  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us  ? " 

He  was  suddenly  compelled  to  flee  from  Paris.  The 
theologians  of  the  Sorbonne  were  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
"  royal  lecturers  "  who  represented  the  Humanism  favoured 
by  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Francis,  and  Queen  of  Navarre. 
In  their  wrath  they  had  dared  to  attack  Margaret's  famous 
book,  Miroir  de  I'dme  p^cheresse,  and  had  in  consequence 
displeased  the  Court.  Nicolas  Cop,  the  friend  of  Calvin, 
professor  in  the  College  of  Sainte  Barbe,  was  Eector  of  the 
University  (1533).  He  assembled  the  four  faculties,  and 
the  faculty  of  medicine  dis^jwned  the  proceedings  of  the 
theologians.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  Rector  to  deliver 
an  address  before  the  University  yearly  during  his  term 
of  office,  and  Cop  asked  his  friend  Calvin  to  compose  the 
oration.^  Calvin  made  use  of  the  occasion  to  write  on 
"  Christian  Philosophy,"  taking  for  his  motto,  ''Blessed  are 

'  For  the  history  of  this  Oiscoarse  written  by  Calrin  and  pronounced  by 
Cop,  we  E.  Doumergue,  Jran  Calvin  ;  Lrs  homrrwa  ft  les  choKS  de  son  temps 
(Lauunne,  1890),  i.  331/.  ;  A.  Xjing,  Vie  Behehrung  J.  CtUm'na  (Leipzig, 
1897),  p,  16./.  For  acoountif  of  the  attmiipts  to  airest  Kieolu  Cop  and 
Cftlrin,  Me  the  ]ett«r  of  Francis  i.  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris  in  Henninjard, 
Ccrretpondanee,  etc.  iii.  114-118,  and  the  editor's  notes,  also  ji.  418. 
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the  poor  in  spirit  "  (Matt.  v.  3).  The  discout*8e  was  au 
eloquent  defence  of  Evangelical  truth,  in  which  the  author 
borrowed  from  Erasmus  and  from  Luther,  l^Hides  adding 
characteristic  ideas  of  his  own.  The  wrath  of  thp 
Sorbonne  may  be  imagined.  Two  monks  were  employed 
to  accuse  the  author  of  heresy  before  Parlementt  wliich 
responded  willingly.  It  called  the  attention  of  the  Kiug 
to  papal  Bulls  against  the  Lutheran  heresy.  Meanwhile 
people  discovered  that  Calvin  was  the  real  author,  and  he 
had  to  flee  from  Paris.  After  wanderings  throughout 
France  he  found  refuge  in  Basel  (1535). 

It  was  there  that  he  finished  his  Christiaii^B  Religioim 
Institution  which  had  for  its  preface  the  celebrate^l  letter 
addressed  to  Francis  i.  King  of  France.  The  book  was 
the  Btix)nge6t  weapon  Troteatantism  had  yet  forged 
against  the  Papacy,  and  the  letter  "  a  hold  proclamation. 
solemnly  made  by  a  young  man  of  six-and-twenty,  who, 
more  or  less  unconsciously,  assumed  the  command  of 
Protestantism  against  its  enemies,  calumniators,  and 
persecutors."  News  had  reached  Baflel  that  Francis, 
who  was  seeking  the  alliance  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Princes,  and  was  posing  as  protector  of  the  German 
Protestants,  had  resolved  to  purge  his  kingdom  of  the  so- 
called  heresy,  and  was  persecuting  liis  Protestant  subjects. 
This  double-dealing  gave  vigour  to  Calvin's  pen.  He 
says  in  his  preface  that  he  wrote  the  book  with  two 
distinct  purposes.  He  meant  it  to  prepare  and  qualify. 
students  of  theolog}"  for  reading  the  divine  Word,  that/ 
they  may  have  an  easy  introduction  to  it,  and  be  able  U 
proccefi  in  it  without  obstruction.  He  also  meant  it  to  b 
a  vindication  of  the  teaching  of  the  Reformers  against  tb 
calumnies  of  their  enemies,  who  had  urged  the  King 
France  to  persecute  them  an<l  diive  them  from  Frarice. 
Hia  de<lication  was :  To  Hia  Most  Chxicious  Majesty,  Francis, 
King  of  France  and  his  sovereign,  John  Calvin  taisJuth 
peace  and  salvation  in  Christ.     Among  other  things  he  miid  : 

"  I  exhibit  my  confession  to  you  that  you  may  know  the 
nature  of    that   doctrine   which   is    the    object    of    such 


1 
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unbounded  rage  to  those  madnien  who  are  now  diBturlwiij^ 
your  kingdom  with  fire  and  swoitl.  For  I  shall  not  be 
afraid  to  acknowledge  that  this  trejitise  eoataius  a  sumaiury 
of  that  very  doctrine  which,  according  to  their  cUiiioutb, 
deserves  to  be  punished  with  imprisonment,  bariishnjeut. 
proscription,  and  tlames,  and  to  be  exterminated  from  the 
face  of  the  earth/' 


He   meant    tc  d    precise    fashion   what 

ProtestantB  believ  de  the  statement  in  such 

a  way  aa   to  chal  tn  between  those   beliefe 

and    the    teaching;  Bval    ChnrGh.      He    took 

the    Apostles'    Crt  b le    sym ho\    of    Western 

Christendom,  and  how  that  when  tested  by 

this  standard  the  are  truer  Catholics  than 

the  Romanists,  [jTOslles*  Creeds  which  had 

been  recited  or  bxiu,^  ^.       ;  worship  of  the  Church 

of  the  West  from  the  earliest  times,  which  differed  from 
other  creeds  in  this,  that  it  owed  its  authority  to  no 
Council,  but  sprang  directly  from  the  heart  of  the  Church, 
and  he  made  it  the  basis  of  his  Institutio.  For  the 
Institutio  is  an  expansion  and  exposition  of  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  and  of  the  four  sentences  which  it  explains.  Its 
basis  is :  /  believe  in  God  the  Father ;  and  in  His  Son 
Jestis  Christ ;  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  in  tlie  Holy 
Catholic  Church.  The  Institutio  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
each  part  expounding  one  of  these  fundamental  sentences. 
The  first  part  describes  God,  the  Creator,  or,  as  the  Crcqd 
says:  "God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  "  ;  the  second,  God  the  Son,  the  Redeemer  and  1  l.is 
Redemption;  the  third,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  and  His 
Means  of  Grace ;  the  fourth,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church, 
its  nature  and  marks. 

This  division  and  arrangement,  based  on  the  Apostles* 
Creed,  means  that  Calvin  did  not  think  he  was  expounding 
a  new  theology  or  had  joined  a  new  Church.  The 
theology  of  the  Reformation  was  the  old  teaching  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrinal  beliefs  of  the 
Reformers  were  those  views  of  truth  which  were  founded 
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on  the  Word  of  God,  and  which  had  been  known,  or  at 
least  felt,  by  pious  people  all  down  the  generations  from 
the  earliest  centuries.  He  and  his  fellow  Kefonners 
believed  and  taught  the  old  theology  of  the  earliest  cix'cds, 
made  plain  and  freed  from  the  superstitions  whicli 
inediteval  theologians  had  borrowed  from  pagan  philosophy 
and  practices. 

Tlie  first  edition  of  the  InstUutio  was  published  in 
March  1536,  in  Latin.  It  was  shorter  and  in  many 
ways  inferior  to  the  ciirefully  revised  editions  of  1539 
and  1559.  In  the  later  editions  the  arrangement  of 
topics  was  somewhat  altered ;  but  the  fundamental 
doctrine  remains  unchanged  ;  the  author  was  not  a  man 
to  publish  a  treatise  on  theology  without  carefully  weiglnng 
all  that  liad  to  be  said.  In  1541,  Calvin  printed  a  French 
edition,  which  he  had  translated  himself  "  for  the  benefit 
of  his  coimtrymen." 

After  finishing  his  Insfitutio  (the  MS.  was  completed 
in  August  1535,  and  the  printing  iu  March  1536),  Calvin, 
under  the  assumed  nauio  of  Charles  d'Espeviile,  set  forth  on 
a  short  visit  to  Italy  with  a  companion,  Louis  du  Tillet, 
who  called  himself  Louis  de  Hauhnont.  He  intended  to 
visit  Rem^e,  Duchess  of  Ferram,  diiughter  of  Louis  xn.  of 
France,  known  for  her  piety  and  her  inclination  to  the 
Iteformetl  faith.  He  also  wished  to  see  something  of  Italy. 
After  a  short  sojourn  lie  was  returning  to  Strassburg,  with 
the  intention  of  settling  there  and  devoting  himself  to  a 
life  of  quiet  study,  when  he  was  accidentally  compellod  to 
visit  Geneva,  and  his  whole  plan  of  life  was  changed.  The 
story  can  best  be  told  in  his  own  worda  Ho  says  in  the 
preface  to  his  Commentary  wi  the  Psalms: 


"  As  the  most  direct  route  to  Strassburg,  to  which  I  then 
intended  to  retire,  was  blocked  by  the  wars,  1  had  resolved 
to  pass  quickly  by  Greneva,  withrmt  staying  longer  than  a 
single  night  in  that  city.  ...  A  person  (Louis  du  Tillet) 
who  has  now  returned  to  the  Papists  discovered  me  and 
made  me  known  to  other?.  Upon  this  Farel,  who  burned 
with  an  extraordinary  zeal  to  advance  the  Gospel,  immedi- 
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ately  strained  every  nerve  to  detain  me.  After  having 
learnt  that  my  heart  was  set  upon  devoting  myself  to 
private  studies,  for  which  1  wished  to  keep  myaelf  free 
from  other  purBnitB,  and  finding  that  he  gained  nothing  by 
entreaties,  he  proceeded  to  utter  an  imprecatifin,  that  God 
would  curse  my  retirement  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
studies  whith  I  sought,  if  I  should  withdraw  and  refuse 
assistance  wlicn  the  necgaaity  jwaa  bo  urgent.  By  this  im- 
precation 1  was  so  iTor  that  I  desisted  from 
the  journey  which 


§  5.  d  in  Geneva. 

Calvin    was    i  sars   of    age   and    Fare] 

twenty  years  oldei  ;an  to  work  together  in 

Geneva;   and,    no  he  disparity  in  age  and 

utter   dissimilarity  the    two    men    became 

strongly  attached  to  each  other.  "  We  had  one  heart  and 
one  soul,"  Calvin  says.  Farel  introduced  him  to  the  lead- 
ing citizens,  who  were  not  much  impressed  by  the  reserved, 
frail  young  foreigner  whose  services  their  pastor  was  so 
anxious  to  secure.  They  did  not  even  ask  his  name.  The 
minute  of  the  Council  (Sept.  5th,  1536),  giving  him  .em- 
ployment and  promising  him  support,  runs :  "  Master 
William  Fare!  stated  the  need  for  the  lecture  begun  by 
this  Frenchman  in  St.  Peter's."  ^  Calvin  had  declined  the 
pastorate;  but  he  had  agreed  to  act  as  "professor  in 
sacred  learning  to  the  Church  in  Geneva  (Sacrarum  lUera- 
rum  in  ecclesia  Genevensi  professor)."  His  power  was  of 
that  quiet  kind  that  is  scarcely  felt  till  it  has  gripped  and 
holds. 

He  began  his  work  by  giving  lectures  daily  in  St. 
Peter's  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  They  were  soon  felt 
to  be  both  powerful  and  attractive.  Calvin  soon  made  a 
strong  impression  on  the  people  of  the  city.     An  occasion 

^  "  Magister  Gulielmus  Karellus  proponit  sicuti  sit  necessaria  ilia  lectura 
quara  initiavit  ille  Oallus  in  Sancto  Tetro.  Supplicat  advideri  de  illo 
rotinendo  et  Bihi  alinientando.  Super  quo  fuit  advisum  quod  advideatur 
de  ipsum  substineiido  "  (nerniinjard,  Corrcs}tondaiiC<',  etc.  iv.  87  ».). 
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arose  which  revealed  him  in  a  way  that  his  fi-iends  had 
never  before  known.  Bern  had  conquered  the  greater  part 
of  the  PayB  de  Vuud  in  the  Lite  war.  Its  Council  was 
determined  to  instruct  the  people  of  its  newly  acquired 
territory  in  Evangelical  principles  by  means  of  a  public 
Disputation,  to  be  held  at  Lausanne  during  the  first  week 
of  October.*  The  tliree  hundred  and  thirty-seven  priests 
of  the  newly  conquered  lands,  the  inmates  of  the  thirteen 
abbeys  and  convents,  of  the  twenty-Hve  priories,  of  the  two 
chapters  of  canons,  were  invited  to  come  to  Lausanne  to 
refute  if  they  could  the  ten  Evangelical  Theses  arranged  by 
Farel  and  Viret.'  The  Council  of  Bern  pledged  itself 
that  there  would  be  the  utmost  freedom  of  debate,  not 
only  for  its  own  subject*,  but  "  for  all  comers,  to  whatever 
land  they  belonged."  Farel  insisted  on  this  freedom  in  his 
own  trenchant  way :  "  You  may  speak  here  as  boldly  as 
you  please ;  our  argimients  are  neither  faggot,  fire,  nor 
sword,  prison  nor  torture ;  public  executioners  are  not  our 
doctors  of  divinity.  ,  ,  ,  Truth  is  strong  enough  to  out- 
weigh falsehood ;  if  you  have  it,  bring  it  forward."  The 
Bomanists  were  by  no  means  eager  to  accept  the  challenge. 
Out  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  priests  invited, 
only  one  himdred  and  seven  ty-foiur  appeared,  and  of  these 
only  four  attempted  to  take  part  Two  who  had  promised 
to  discuss  did  not  show  themselves.  Only  ten  of  the  forty 
religious  houses  sent  representatives,  and  only  one  of  them 
ventured  to  meet  the  Evangelicals  in  argument.^  As  at 
Hern  in  1528,  as  at  Geneva  in  May  1535,  so  heit;  at 
Lausanne  in  October  1536,  the  Bomanists  showed  them- 
selves unable  to  meet  their  opponents,  and  the   policy  of 


'  For  the  Disputation  «t  Lansanne,  we  Herminjard,  CorttxpcndaHee^ 
eto.  iv.  8«/.  (Letter  from  Calvin  to  F.  Daniel,  Oct  13th,  1686);  Corfnu 
Me/ormaiorum^  xxxvu.  p.  876  f.  ;  Huchat,  Jlt'ttoire  cU  la  Mtformatian  dk 
la  SuisMt  vol.  iv.  ;  Doumerguo,  Jean  Calvin,  ii.  2U/, 

*The  ten  TTu^tea  are  printed  in  tha  Corpus  Jls/ormatorum,  xxxvU. 
701. 

'  Their  namea  were  Jean  Mimartl.  r^ent  of  the  sohcjl  in  Verey  ;  Jatx^uea 
Drogy,  ricar  of  Morgve ;  -loan  Micbod,  dean  of  Vovey  i  Jean  fioiUj,  vicar 
of  i'n^vcMin  ;  and  a  Dominican  monk,  do  Monbouson. 


mm 
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Bern  in  InBisting  on  public  Dispntations  was  abundantly 
justified 

Farel  and  Viret  were  the  Proteetant  champions.  Farel 
preached  the  opening  sermon  in  the  cathedral  on  Oct  Ist,  and 
closed  the  conference  by  another  sermon  on  Oct.  8th.  The 
discussion  began  on  the  Monday,  when  the  huge  cathedral 
was  thronged  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  In  the  middle  of  the  church  a  space 
was  reserved  for  the  diH])utantB.  There  sat  the  four  secre- 
taries, the  two  presidents,  and  five  commissioners  repre- 
senting les  Princes  Chretiens  Messieurs  de  Berne,  distinguiHhed 
by  their  black  doublets  and  shoulder-knots  faced  with  red, 
and  by  their  broad-brimmed  hats  ornamented  with  great 
bunches  of  feathers, — hats  kept  stiffly  on  heads  as  befiting 
the  representatives  of  such  potent  lords. 

Calvin  had  not  meant  to  speak ;  Farel  and  Viret  were 
the  orators ;  he  was  onJy  there  in  attendance.  But  on  the 
Thursday,  when  the  question  of  the  Real  Presence  was  dis- 
cussed, one  of  the  Komanists  read  a  carefully  prepared 
paper,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  that  the  Protestants 
despised  and  neglected  the  ancient  Fathers,  feai-ing  their 
authority,  which  was  against  their  views.  Then  Calvin 
rosa  He  began  with  the  sarcastic  remark  that  the 
people  who  reverenced  the  Fathers  might  spend  some 
little  time  in  turning  over  their  pages  before  they  spoke 
about  them.  He  quoted  from  one  Father  after  another, — 
"  Cyprian,  discussing  the  subject  now  under  review  in  the 
third  epistle  of  his  second  book  of  Epistles,  says  .  .  . 
TertuUian,  refuting  the  error  of  Marcion,  says  .  .  .  The 
author  of  some  imperfect  counuentaries  on  St.  Mattliew, 
which  some  have  attributed  to  St.  John  Chrysostom,  in  the 
1 1  th  homily  about  the  middle,  says  ...  St.  Augustine,  in 
his  23rd  Epistle,  near  the  end,  says  ,  ,  .  Augustine,  in  one 
of  hia  homilies  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  8th  or  the  9th,  I 
am  not  sure  at  this  moment  which,  says  ,  .  ," ;  ^  and  so  on. 
He  knew  the  ancient  Fathera  as  no  one  else  in  the  century. 
He  had  not  taken  their  opinions  second-hand  from  Peter 

'  Corput  Bf/arnuUorum,  xxxvii.  879-81. 
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of  Lombardy'a  ScTitentias  as  did  most  of  the  Sohoolmea  and 
contemporary  Romanist  theologians  It  was  the  first  time 
that  he  displayed,  almost  accidentally,  his  marvellous  pat- 
ristic knowledge, — a  knowledge  for  which  Melanchthon 
could  never  sufficiently  admire  him. 

But  in  Geneva  the  need  of  the  hour  was  organisation 
and  familiar  instruction,  and  Calvin  set  himself  to  work  at 
onoa  He  baa  told  us  how  he  felt.  "  When  I  came  first 
to  this  church/'  he  said,  "  there  was  almost  nothing.  Ser- 
mons were  preached ;  *  the  idols  had  been  sought  out  and 
burned,  but  there  was  no  other  reformation;  everything 
was  in  disorder."  *  In  the  second  week  of  January  he  had 
prepared  a  draft  of  the  reforms  be  wished  introduced.  It 
was  presented  to  the  SmaU  Couiml  by  Farel ;  the  members 
had  considered  it,  and  were  able  to  transmit  it  with  their 
opinion  to  the  Caancii  qf  the  Ttoo  Hundred  on  January 
15th,  1537.  It  forms  the  basis  of  all  Calvin's  ecclesi- 
astical work  in  Geneva,  and  deserves  study. 

The  memorandum  treats  of  four  things,  and  four  only 
— the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord  {la  Saincit  Chit  de  NoUrt 
Stigneur)y  singing  in  public  worship,  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  children,  and  marriage. 

In  every  rightly  ordered  church,  it  is  said,  the  Holy 
Supper  ought  to  be  celebrated  frequently,  and  well 
attended.  It  ought  to  be  dispensed  every  Lord's  Day 
at  least;'  such  was  the  practice  in  the  Apostolic  Church, 
and  ought  to  be  ours ;  the  celebration  is  a  great  comfort 
to  all  believers,  for  in  it  they  are  made  partakers  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Jesus,  of  His  death,  of  His  life,  of  His 

'  Wherever  y»rel  went  he  had  iostitutad  what  was  called  the  "congre- 
gation "  :  once  a  week  in  church,  membera  of  tho  audience  were  inrited  In 
ask  queetiona,  which  tho  preacher  answered.  These  **  congregations  "  were 
an  inititution  all  over  Romance  Switzerland.  Tho  custom  prevailed  in 
Geneva  when  Calvin  came  there,  and  it  was  continued. 

■  Bonnet,  LfUres/ran^aiMs  dc  Calvin,  ii.  674. 

'  "  II  aeroyt  bien  k  d^irer  quo  la  communication  de  la  Sainote  Ofcne  da 
il^ucrist  fust  tous  lea  dimcMichea  pour  lo  inainn  en  usage,  quant  I'^glise  est 
assemble  en  multitude"  (Corpus  ReftrrmtUorum,  xxxviii.  i.  7);  cf.  the  first 
etlition  or  the  JnsiittUio  (1530):  "Singulis,  ail  miuimum,  hebdomadibua 
proponeoda  erat  ohristiauorum  cuitui  meusa  Domini  " 
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Spirit,  and  of  all  His  benefits.  But  the  present  weakness 
of  the  people  makes  it  undesirable  to  introduce  so 
sweeping  a  change,  and  therefore  it  is  proposed  that  the 
Holy  Supper  he  celebrated  once  each  month  *'  in  one  of 
the  three  places  where  sermons  are  now  delivered — in  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter,  St,  Gervais,  and  de  Riva"  The 
celebration,  however,  ought  to  be  for  the  whole  Church  of 
Geneva,  and  not  simply  for  those  living  in  the  quavtere 
of  the  town  where  these  churches  are.  Thus  every  one 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  monthly  communion.  But 
if  unworthy  partakers  approach  the  Table  of  the  Lord, 
the  Holy  Supper  will  bo  soiled  and  contaminated.  To 
prevent  this,  the  Lord  has  placed  the  disciplinB  de 
VexcoTTViRunication  within  His  Church  in  order  to  maintain 
its  purity,  and  this  ought  to  be  used.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  of  exercising  it  is  to  appoint  men  of  kiiuwu  worth, 
dwelling  in  different  quarters  of  the  t<iwn,  who  ought  to 
be  trusted  to  watch  and  report  to  the  mininters  all  in  their 
neighbourhood  who  despise  Christ  Jesus  by  living  in  open 
sin.  The  ministers  ought  to  warn  all  such  persons  not 
to  come  to  the  Holy  Supper,  and  the  discipline  of  ex- 
communication only  begins  when  such  warnings  are 
unheeded. 

Congregational  singing  of  Psalms  ought  to  be  part  of 
the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  for  Psalms 
sung  in  this  way  are  really  public  prayers,  and  when  they 
arc  sung  hearts  are  moved  and  worshippers  are  incited  to 
icvvm  similar  prayers  for  themselves,  and  to  render  to  God 
tlic  like  praises  with  the  same  loving  loyalty.  But  as  all 
this  is  unusual,  and  the  people  need  to  be  trained,  it  may 
be  well  to  select  children,  to  teach  them  to  sing  in  a  clear 
and  distinct  fashion  in  the  congregation,  and  if  the  people 
listtMi  with  all  attention  and  follow  "  with  the  heart  what 
is  sung  by  the  mouth,"  they  will,  "  little  by  little,  become 
accustomed  to  sing  together  "  as  a  congregation.^ 

^  CaWin  says  :  "^^^  vm*  tktae  Men  ^epidiatU  i.  fidifiMtian  de  tf^lxAe, 
d6  chanter  aulrujujH psfatimfa  en  /&rme  d'oraf/mmt  publieqa,"  The  tranRla- 
tious  of  the  Pulmi  by  Clement  Bl&rot,  which  wore  afterwards  us«d  in  tlie 
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It  is  most  important  for  the  due  presentation  of 
purity  of  doctrine  that  children  from  their  youth  should 
be  instructed  how  to  give  a  reason  for  tlieir  faith,  and 
therefore  some  simple  catechism  or  confession  of  faith 
ouglib  to  be  prefwred  and  taught  to  the  children.  At 
"  certain  seasons  of  the  year "  the  children  ought  to  be 
brought  before  the  pastors^  who  should  examine  them  and 
expound  the  teachings  of  the  catechism. 

The  ordinance  of  marriage  has  been  disfigured  by  the 
evil  and  unscriptural  laws  of  the  Papacy,  and  it  were  well 
that  the  whole  matter  be  carefully  thought  over  and  some 
simple  rules  laid  down  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Tliis  memorandum^  for  it  is  scarcely  more,  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  Articles  {Artieuli  de 
re*jiminc  ecclesict).  It  was  generally  approved  by  the 
Small  Council  and  the  Council  of  Two  Hnndredy  who  made, 
besides,  the  definite  regulations  that  the  Holy  Supper 
should  be  celebrated  four  times  in  the  year,  and  that 
announcements  of  marriages  should  be  made  for  three 
successive  Sundays  before  celebration.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Council  went  beyond  this  general 
approval,  or  that  they  gave  definite  and  deliberate 
consent  to  Calvin's  proposals  about  '*  the  discipline  of 
excommunication." 

These  A  Hides  were  superseded  by  the  famous 
Ordonnanees tccl^nastiqutB  de  liglise  de  Genhx,  adopted  on 
Nov.  20th,  1541  ;  but  as  they  are  the  first  instance  in 
which  Calvin  publicly  preficuted  his  special  ideas  about 
ecclesiastical  government,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  what 
these  were.  To  underatand  them  aright,  bo  see  the  new 
thing  which  Calvin  tried  to  intro<.luce  into  the  Church  life 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between   two    things   which    it    must   be   confessed  were 

Church  of  Qeneva,  were  not  published  till  1.^41,  anrl  tlie  pneaumA^  ntaj  hare 
been  religioua  canticles  such  oa  were  used  in  the  Reformed  Cliurch  of 
NotiohAul  from  1533  ;  but  it  ought  to  ha  romeral»erpd  tlmt  Cranslstiona  o( 
the  Psahns  of  David  did  exiit  in  Franoe  before  Marot's  ;  cf.  Herniit^ard, 
CVrrvqwfMianetf.  iv.  168  n. 
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practically  entangled  with  each  other  in  these  days — the 
attempt  to  regulate  the  private  life  by  laws  municijml 
or  national,  and  the  endeavour  to  preserve  the  solemnity 
and  purity  of  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

When  historians,  ecclesiastical  or  other,  charge  Calviu 
with  attempting  the  former,  they  forget  that  there  wna 
no  need  for  him  to  do  so.  Geneva,  like  every  other 
nictlia^val  town,  had  its  laws  which  inteiiered  with  private 
life  at  every  turn,  and  that  in  a  way  which  to  our 
modern  minds  seems  the  grossest  tyranny,  but  which 
was  then  a  commonplace  of  city  life.  Every  mediaeval 
town  had  its  laws  against  extravagance  in  dress,  in  eating 
and  in  drinking,  against  cursing  and  swearing,  against 
gaming,  dances,  and  masquerades.  They  prescribed  tlie 
number  of  guests  to  be  invited  to  weddings,  and  dinners, 
and  dances ;  when  the  pipers  were  to  play,  wljen  they 
were  to  leave  off,  and  what  they  were  to  be  paid.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  when  one  turns  over  the  pages 
of  town  chronicles,  or  reads  sucli  a  book  as  Baader's 
NUrnberger  Folueiordnung,  the  thought  cannot  help  arising 
that  the  Civic  Fathers,  like  some  modem  law-makers,  were 
content  to  place  stringent  regulations  on  the  statute-book, 
and  then,  exhausted  by  their  moral  endeavour,  had  no 
energy  left  to  put  them  into  practic-e.  But  every  now 
and  then  a  righteous  fit  seized  them,  and  maid-servants 
were  summoned  before  the  Council  for  wearing  silk  aprons, 
or  fathers  for  giving  too  luxurious  wedding  feasts,  or 
citizens  for  working  on  a  Church  festival,  or  a  mother 
for  adorning  her  daughter  too  gaily  for  her  marriag& 
The  citizens  of  every  mediaeval  town  lived  under  a 
municipal  discipHne  which  we  would  pronounce  to  lie 
vexatious  and  despotic  Every  instance  quoted  by  modern 
historians  to  prove,  as  thoy  think,  Calvin's  despotic  inter- 
ference with  the  details  of  private  life,  can  be  paralJeled 
by  references  to  the  police-books  of  modiffval  towns  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  To  make  them  ground  of 
accusation  against  Calvin  is  simply  to  plead  ignorance  of 
the  wlwle  municipal  police  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.     To 
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say  that  Calvin  acquiesced  in  or  approved  of  such  legisla- 
tion is  simply  to  show  that  he  I>elonged  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Wlien  towns  adopted  the  Eeformatiou,  the  spirit 
of  civic  legislation  did  not  change,  but  some  old  regulations 
were  allowed  to  lapse,  and  fresh  ones  suggested  by  the  new 
ideas  took  their  place.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  the 
law  which  Bern  made  for  the  Pays  de  Vaud  iu  1536 
(Dec.  24th),  prohibiting  dancing  with  the  exception  of 
'*troi£  danses  honOtes"  at  weddings;  but  it  was  a  new 
regulation  which  pi-escribed  that  parents  must  bring  their 
daughters  to  the  marriage  altar  '*  le  chiefz  convert."  It 
was  not  a  new  thing  when  liasel  in  1530  appointed  three 
honourable  men  (one  from  the  Council  and  two  from  the 
commonalty)  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each  parish,  and  report  to  the  Council  It  was  new, 
but  quite  in  the  line  of  medifevai  civic  legislation,  when 
Bern  forbade  scandalous  persons  from  approaching  the 
Lord's  Table  (1532). 

Calvins  tliought  moved  on  another  plane.  He  was 
distinguished  among  the  Reformers  for  .his  zeid  to  restore 
again  the  conditions  which  had  ruled  in  the  Church  of  the 
first  three  ceaturies.  This  had  been  a  favourite  idea  with 
Lefevre.^  who  had  taught  it  to  Farel,  Gerard  Roussel,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  "group  of  Meaux."  Calvin 
may  have  received  it  from  Roussel ;  but  there  is  no  need 
to  suppose  that  it  did  not  couie  to  him  quite  indepen- 
dently.    He  had  studied  the  Fathers  of    the  first  three 


'  "Et  comment  ne  MuIiaiUrionfl-nonii  pu  voir  notre  al^le  rftmen^  k 
rimftge  do  cctt«  ^glise  pnniitive,  puisijirfllors  Cbriftt  recevAxt  uu  plus  pur 
hototoage,  ot  que  IVclat  de  mn  nnni  ^taic  pins  an  loiu  r^pandu  T  .  .  . 
Faine  cetto  extension  de  la  foi,  pnUw  c«tt«  purote  dn  cntt«,  ai^'onrd'hai 
que  repar&tt  la  luTai^ra  vie  rKvaiigile,  nous  Stre  aussi  aocord^w  par  cclai 
qui  cat  b^ni  au  dcii&uH  de  toxiUa  cliobcs !  Aujourd'bui,  jo  lo  rdpelo.  que 
reparait  la  lumii^re  de  I'^vAtigile,  qui  ao  rcpand  erilin  de  nouveaa  dans  le 
moude,  et  y  Claire  de  sea  divinn  myonn  uu  giand  nomhre  d'esprita  ;  de  telle 
aorte  que,  sans  ]»iil«r  de  hiaa  d'autres  avaiitagcs,  depuu  lo  temps  de 
Constautiue,  ou  r£glisQ  primitive  peu  k  pcu  di^gi-u^ree  perdit  tout  a  fait 
son  caracter,  U  n'y  a  eu  daus  ancuno  autre  epcMiae  plus  de  counaiAsaiice 
des  languca.  .  .  ."— I^fevre  d'^.Uplm,  aux  LecUura  cKr^lim  4c  Mcau9 
(Uarminjard,  CorrespotuiaHce,  etc.  i.  US). 
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centuries  more  diligently  than  any  of  his  conteinp«>raries. 
He  recognised  as  none  of  them  did  that  the  Holy  Supper 
of  the  Lord  was  the  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  the 
Church,  and  the  apex  and  crown  of  her  worship.  He  saw 
how  careful  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries  had  been 
to  protect  the  sacrcdness  of  the  simple  yet  profound  rite ; 
and  that  it  had  done  so  by  preventing  the  approach  of  all 
unworthy  communicants.  Discipline  was  the  nerve  of  the 
early  Church,  and  excommunication  was  the  nerve  of  dis- 
cipline i  and  Calvin  wished  to  introduce  both.  Moreover,  he 
knew  that  in  the  early  Church  it  belonged  to  the  memberHhip 
and  to  the  ministry  to  exercise  discipline  and  to  pi-onounce 
excommunication.  He  desired  to  reintrmiuce  all  these  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries 
— weekly  communion,  discipline  and  excommuuication 
exercised  by  the  pastorate  and  the  members.  He  re- 
cognised that  when  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
rcmie  to  the  Lord's  Table  only  once  or  twice  in  the  year, 
it  was  impuBsible  to  introduce  weekly  communion  all  at 
once.  But  be  insisted  that  the  warnings  of  St  Paul 
al>out  unworthy  communicants  were  so  weighty  that 
notorious  sinners  ought  to  be  prevented  from  approaching 
the  Holy  Supper,  and  that  the  obstinately  impenitent 
should  be  excommunicated.  This  and  this  alone  was  the 
distinctive  tbiug  about  Calvin's  proposals ;  this  was  the 
new  conception  which  he  introduced. 

Calvin's  nustake  was  that,  while  he  believed  that  the 
membership  and  the  pastorate  should  exercise  discipline 
and  excommunication,  he  also  insisted  that  the  secular 
]»ower  should  enfoi-ce  the  censures  of  the  Church.  Hi» 
ideas  worked  well  in  the  French  Church,  a  Church  "  under 
the  cross,"  and  in  the  same  position  as  the  Church  of  the 
early  centuriea  But  the  conception  that  the  secular  power 
ought  to  support  with  civil  j>ains  and  penalties  the  dis- 
ciplinary decisions  of  ecclesiastical  Courts,  must  have  pro- 
duced a  tyranny  not  unlike  what  hail  existed  iii  the  mediieval 
Church.  Calvin's  ideas,  however,  were  never  accepted 
KJive  nominally  in  any  of  the   Swiss  Churches — not  even 
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ifi  Geneva.  The  very  thought  of  excotnniunication  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  was  eminently  distasteful  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  they  had  sufTei-ed  too 
much  from  it  as  exercised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Nor  did  it  agree  with  the  conceptions  which  the  magis- 
trates of  the  Swiss  i*epublics  had  of  their  own  dignity,  that 
they  should  be  tlie  servants  of  the  ministry  to  carry  out 
their  sentences.*  The  leading  Reformers  in  German  Swit- 
zerland almost  iiniversally  held  that  excommiuiication,  if  it 
ever  ought  to  be  practised,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
civil  authorities. 

Zwingli  did  not  think  that  the  Church  should  exercise 
the  right  of  excommunication.  He  declared  that  the 
example  of  the  first  three  centuries  was  not  to  be  followed, 
because  in  these  days  the  "  Church  could  have  no  assistance 
from  the  Emperors,  who  were  pagans  " ;  whereas  in  Zurich 
there  was  a  Christian  magistracy,  who  could  relieve  the 
Church  of  what  must  be  in  any  case  a  disagreeable  duty. 
His  successor,  BuUinger,  the  princi|»al  adviser  of  the  divines 
of  the  EngUsh  Reformation,  went  further.  Writing  to  Leo 
Jud  (1532),  be  declares  that  excommunication  ought  not  to 
belong  to  the  Church,  and  that  he  doubts  whether  it  should 
be  exercised  even  by  the  secular  authorities ;  and  in  a  letter 
to  a  Romance  pastor  (Nov.  24th,  1543)  he  expounds  his 
views  about  excommunication,  and  states  how  he  dillers  from 
his  optivios  fratres  Gallon  (Viret,  Fare!,  and  Calvin).*  The 
German  Swiss  Reformers  took  the  one  side,  and  the  French 
Swiss  Reformers  took  the  other ;  and  the  latter  were  all  men 
who  had  learned  to  reverence  the  usages  of  the  Church  of 
the  first  three  centuriea,  and  desired  to  see  its  methods  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline  restored. 

The  people  invariably  sided  with  the  German -speaking 

*  The  prevailing  iHeA  wm  thftt  the  Evangelicikl  p&stoni  vera  the  scrvantA 
of  the  comnuuiity,  and  therefore  of  the  Coiuicila  which  repreaented  it.  J.  J. 
Watttiville,  the  celebrated  Ailvoyer  or  Prenident  of  Bern,  and  •  strong  and 
geoeroua  supporter  of  the  Ucrortnution,  woh  accustomed  to  say  :  "Nothing 
prevents  loe  diaraissing  a  servant  when  he  displeases  mo  ;  why  should  not  a 
town  send  its  pastor  away  if  it  likes! "  (HGmiinjard,C<(?rr««pofU&uwif,vii.3&4  n.)» 

'  Hermiiyard,  Corrf^ttpondanff,  etc.  \x,  116. 
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Reformers,^  Calvin  managed,  with  great  difficulty,  to  intro- 
duce excommuDiuation  into  Geneva  after  his  returm  from 
exile,  but  not  in  a  way  conformable  to  his  ideas.  Farel 
could  not  get  it  introduced  into  Neuchatel.  He  believed, 
founding  on  the  New  Testament  *  that  the  membership  of 
each  parish  had  the  right  to  exclude  from  the  Holy  Supper 
sinners  who  had  resisted  all  admonitions.  But  the  Council 
and  community  of  Neuch4te]  would  not  tolerate  the 
*'  practice  and  usage  of  Excommimieation,"  and  did  not 
allow  it  to  appear  in  their  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of 
1642  or  of  1553.  Oecolampadius  induced  the  Council  of 
Basel  to  permit  excommunication,  and  to  inscribe  the  names 
of  the  Gxcomnninicate  on  placards  fixed  on  the  doors  of  the 
churches.  Zwingli  remonstrated  vigorously,  and  the  practice 
was  ahandonal.  Born  was  willing  to  warn  open  sinners 
from  approaching  the  Lord's  Table,  but  would  not  hear  of 
excommunication,  and  declared  roundly  that  "ministers, 
who  were  sinners  themselves,  being  of  flesh  and  blood, 
should  not  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  individual  con- 
sciences, whose  secrets  were  known  to  God  alone."  Viret 
tried  to  introduce  a  discipline  ecclMaslique  into  the  Pays  de 
Valid,  but  was  unable  to  induce  magistrates  or  people  to 
accept  it.  The  young  Protestant  Churches  of  Switzerland, 
with  the  very  doubtful  exception  of  Geneva  after  1541, 
refused  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  disciplinary  usages 
of  the  primitive  Church.  They  had  no  objection  to  dis- 
cipline, however  searching  and  vexatious,  provided  it  was 
siiujily  an  application  of  the  old  municipal  legislation,  to 
which  they  had  for  generations  been  accustomed,  to  the 
higher  moral  requirements  of  religion.'       It  was  univei-s- 


-  Hormiqjard,  Ccrreapondancf.,  etc.  viii.  280,  281,  ix.  117,  ri.  183; 
Rttcliut,  Huioire  de  la  RifomuUiondc  la  Suisae^  ti.  520/. ;  Farel,  Sumntaire^ 
edition  of  1867,  pp.  7SJf. 

»Mstt  xviii.  15-17. 

'  Th«  action  of  tha  peoplfl  of  the  four  parishes  which  made  the  district 
of  Thiez  iUiwtrates  a  condition  of  mind  not  easily  sympathised  with  by  uft, 
and  it  shows  what  the  commonalty  of  the  aixt«onth  century  thought  of  the 
powers  of  the  CounuiU  which  nilod  thoir  city  rcpublii'A.  The  diittrict 
IwloDged  to  Geneva,  oud  was  under  the  rul«  of  the  Council  of  that  city. 
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ally  recognised  that  the  standard  of  moral  living  all  over 
French  Switzerland  was  very  low,  and  that  stringent 
measures  were  required  to  improve  it.  No  exception 
was  taken  to  tlie  severe  reprimand  which  the  Council  of 
Bern  addressed  to  the  suhject  Council  of  Lausanne  for  their 
failure  to  correct  the  evil  hahits  of  the  people  of  that  old 
episcopal  town;^  hut  such  discipline  had  to  he  exercised 
in  the  old  mediicvul  way  through  tlie  magistmtes,  and  not 
in  any  new-fangled  fashion  borrowed  from  the  primitive 
Church.  So  far  as  Switzerland  was  concerned,  Calvin's  en- 
treaties to  motlel  their  ecclesiastical  life  on  what  he  believed 
with  Lefevre  to  be  the  golden  period  of  the  Church's  history, 
fell  on  heedless  ears.  One  must  go  to  the  French  Church, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  Church  of  Knox  in  Scotland, 
to  see  Calvin's  ideas  put  in  practice  ;  it  is  vain  to  look  for 
this  in  Switzerland. 

The  Catechism  for  children  was  published  in  1637,  and 
was  meant,  according  to  the  author,  to  give  expression  to  a 
simple  piety,  rather  than  to  exhibit  a  profound  knowledge  of 

Th«  inliabitanta  faod  becu  permitted  to  retain  tlm  Roraaoist  reltgiou.  Tlicy 
were,  oeverthelesB,  QXcommunicat«ci  by  their  Uisbop  for  clinKing  to  Geneva 
with  loyalty.  They  were  honest  Roman  CAtfaolics  ;  they  could  not  bear  the 
thonght  of  living  undor  excommunication,  and  longed  for  absolution  ;  tho 
Bishop  would  not  f^ant  it ;  so  the  p(opU\  appiietl  to  the  Council  of  Otntisi  to 
ahsoive  tkitn,  which  the  Council  did  by  a  minute  which  runs  as  fulluwn: 
"  (April  4tb,  1536)  Sur  c«  quNwt  pra[K)H^  par  uoatre  chastelain  do  Thiflz,  que 
ceux  dc  Thiez  font  double  soy  pr^^enteren  I'eftglise  k  cm  Pasquea  prochaiues 
(April  16tli),  k  cause  d'aucunes  lettres  d'excomuiuniement  qui  sont  eat^ 
coutre  aucuDB  ex^cut^a,  par  quoi  volenticr  ila  desirent  avoir  remedo  de  ab> 
solution.  .  .  .  Est  est^  r^oln  que  I'on  escrive  une  patente  aux  vic-uires  du 
diet  mandemeDt  (district),  que  nous  les  tenons  |X)ur  absola."  This  was 
eooagb.  The  people  went  cheerfully  to  their  Easter  servioM  (HerminJArd, 
GorreipondaiUA,  etc.  iv.  26  n.). 

*  Cf.  the  letter  of  the  Council  of  Bern  to  theConncil  of  Lausanne  :  *'  (July 
1541):  Concemaut  minas  contra  miuistmm  Verbi,  lasciviam  vita*  civium. 
baoehanalia,  ebrietates,  commessationes,  contemptum  Evan^elii,  rythmos 
impadicoa,  etc,  ccux  de  Lausanne  scut  vertement  reprimand's.  On  lour 
Tomontre  lenr  negligence  k  chdtier  lea  vices.  11  Icnr  est  ordonn^  de  punir, 
dans  le  termu  d'uu  mois,  1m  bacchantes  et  auasi  cclni  qui  a  mcnac6  1e  prMicant 
et  I'a  interjiullf^  dans  la  rue.  II  estegalement  ordonn^aiix  ambassadeurs  qui 
aeront  envoyi^  pour  les  appeU,  de  faire  de  s^v^rea  remonstrances  devant  le 
ConseU  et  Ics  BourgeoiH,  et  de  lea  menacer  en  les  ezhortant  h  a'omender** 
(Homiinjard,  CorraipoJidtvite,  vii.  14S). 


■ 
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religious  truth.  But,  as  Calvin  himself  felt  later,  it  was  too 
theolttgical  for  children,  and  was  8m)er8eded  by  a  aeoond 
Catechism,  published  immediately  after  his  return  to 
Geneva  iu  1541.  The  first  Catechism  was  entitled  Iiislrttc- 
tion  and  Confession  of  Faith  for  tlu  use  of  tJu  Church  of 
Geneva,  It  expounded  successively  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Sacraments. 
The  duties  of  the  pastorate  and  of  the  magistracy  were 
stated  in  appendices.' 

The  CoT^femon  of  Faith  had  for  its  full  title,  Confessio7i 
de  la  Foy  laquelle  tons  honrgois  d  hahitans  d^  Genkve  et 
suhjcciz  du.  pays  doyvent  jurer  de  garder  et  Unir  extraiete  de 
V Instruction  dont  on  use  en  Viglise  de  la  dicte  mlU.^  It 
reproduced  the  contents  of  the  Iiistrtictiont  and  was,  like 
it,  a  condensed  summary  of  the  ImUitulio. 

This  Confession  has  often  been  attributed  to  Fare],  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  came  from  the  pen  of 
Calvin.*  It  was  submitted  to  the  Council  and  approved 
by  them,  and  they  agreed  that  the  people  should  be  asked 
to  swear  to  maintain  it,  the  various  divisions  of  the 
districts  of  the  town  appearing  for  the  purpose  before  the 
secretary  of  the  Council.  The  proposal  was  then  sent 
down  to  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred,  where  it  was 
assented  to,  but  not  without  opposition.  The  minutes 
show  that  some  members  remained  faithful  to  the  Romanist 
faith.  They  said  that  they  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  take  an  oath  which  was  against  their  conscience. 
Othei's  who  professed  themselves  Protestants  asserted  tliat 
to  swear  to  a  Confession  took    from   them  their  liberty. 


^This  first  Catechism  has  been  repnblished  ftod  edited  und<!r  the  title, 
Le  CaUehiamt  fran^it  de  CWm'a,  public  en  J5Jt7,  rHmprim^  pour  la  prevU^ 
foia  Sapria  wn  exemplairt  nomw/JmMfii  r^romvi  et  ram'  iU  la  plua  ancMim* 
CtmfenUm  tU  foi  da  ttglim  ds  C^n^w,  twse  deux  notkua^  Vwm  hutori^w, 
favin  htblioffraphique,  pu  Albert  Rilliet  et  Th^phile  Dufour.  1878.  The 
curiotu  biblio|zrapMc«l  history  of  the  book  is  given  ia  Dounicrgue,  Jean 
Calvin^  ii.  p.  230  ;  and  at  greater  length  in  the  preface  to  the  reprint. 

'Mailer,  Die Btkenninwchri/Un der  n/ormii^t«n  Kirxht,  p.  111. 

'The  question  la  carefully  discussed  by  Rilliet  in  his  Le  duichiwme 
fran^ia  de  Calvin,  niul  hy  Donmcrguc,  Jean  Calvin,  etc  ii.  237-39. 
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"  We  do  not  wish  tx)  be  constrained/'  they  said,  "  but  to 
live  in  our  liberty."  But  in  the  end  it  was  resolved  to  do 
aB  the  Council  had  recommended.  So  day  by  day  the 
dizenniers,  or  captains  of  the  divisions  of  the  town,  brought 
their  people  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  secretary  stood  in 
the  pulpit  to  receive  the  oath.  The  magistrates  set  the 
example,  and  the  people  were  sworn  in  batches,  raising 
their  hands  and  taking  the  oath.  But  there  were  mal- 
contents who  stayed  away,  and  thei*e  were  beginnings  of 
trouble  which  was  to  inci-ease.  Deputies  from  Bern, 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  their  city  had  sworn  in  the 
same  way  to  their  creed,  encouraged  the  dissentients  by 
saying  that  no  one  could  take  such  an  oath  without 
perjuring  himself;  and  this  opinion  streugtheiied  the 
opposition.  But  the  Council  of  Bcni  disowned  its  deputies,* 
and  refused  any  countenance  to  the  inalcontentf^,  and  the 
trouble  passed.  All  Geneva  was  sworn  to  mainUiin  the 
Confession. 

Meanwhile  the  ministers  of  Geneva  had  been  urging 
decision  about  the  question  of  discipline  and  excommunica- 
tion ;  and  the  murmurs  against  them  grew  stronger.  The 
Council  was  believed  to  be  too  responsive  to  the  pleadings 
of  the  pastors,  and  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  (Nov.  25th)  revealed  the  smouldering  discontent. 
On  the  4th  of  January  (1538)  the  Councils  of  Geneva 
rejected  entirely  the  proposals  to  institute  a  discipline 
which  would  protect  the  profanalion  of  the  Lonl's  Table, 
by  resolving  that  the  Holy  Supper  was  to  be  refused  to 
no  jterson  seeking  to  partake.  Ou  the  3rd  of  Februaoy, 
at  the  annual  election  of  magistrates,  four  Syndics  were 
chosen  who  were  known  to  be  the  most  resolute  opponents 
of  Calvin  and  of  FareL  The  new  Council  did  not  at 
first  show  itself  hostile  to  the  preachers  :  their  earliest 
minutes  are  mther  deferential.  But  a  large  part  of  tlie 
citizens   were    violently    opposed    to    the   preachers ;  tlio 

'  The  letter  from  Bera  (dftted  Nov.  28th)  wis  read  to  the  recBlcitriDta, 
vho  gave  way  and  accepted  the  Confeasion  on  Jan.  4th,  16S8  (Hermiiuard, 
Comapondance,  iv.  :i40  n.). 
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Syndics  were  their  enemies :  collision  was  bound  to  come 
Boouer  or  later. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  a  proposal  from  Bern  brought 
mattei-H  to  a  crisis. 

The  city  contained  many  inhabitants  who  had  been 
somewhat  unwillingly  dragged  along  the  jwith  of  Eefornia- 
tion.  Tliose  who  clung  to  the  old  faith  were  reinforced 
by  otheii:!  who  had  supported  the  Reformation  simply  as  a 
means  of  freeing  the  city  from  the  rule  of  the  Prince 
Ftishop,  and  who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  religious 
mnvcment.  The  city  had  long  been  divided  into  two 
jiarties.  and  the  old  dift'erences  reappeared  as  soon  as  the 
city  declared  itself  Protestant.  The  malcontents  took 
advantage  of  everything  that  could  assist  them  to  stay  the 
tide  of  Uefonnntion  and  hamper  the  work  of  the  nunistors. 
They  imtroniBed  the  Anabaptists  when  they  appeared  in 
(tcneva;  they  supported  the  accusation  brought  against 
Karel  and  Calvin  by  Pierre  Caroli,  that  they  were  Arians 
becuuse  they  refused  to  use  the  AthanaHian  Creed;  above 
all.  they  declared  that  they  stood  for  liberty,  and  called 
tliomselves  Libertines.  When  Bern  interfered,  they 
hastened  to  support  its  ecclesiastical  suggestions. 

Bern  had  never  been  conttnitcii  with  the  pisiticm  in 
which  it  stood  to  Geneva  after  its  conquest  of  the  Pays  de 
Vaud.  When  the  war  was  ended,  or  ratlier  liefin*e  it  was 
finished,  and  while  the  Bernese  army  of  deUverauce  was 
occupying  the  town,  the  accompanying  deputies  of  Bern 
had  claimed  for  their  city  tlie  rights  over  Geneva  previously 
exercised  by  the  Prince  Bishop  and  the  Vidomne  or  re- 
presentative of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whom  their  army  hud 
conquered.  They  claimed  to  be  the  overlords  of  Geneva. 
as  they  succeeded  in  making  themselves  masters  of  Lausanne 
and  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  Tlie  people  of  Geneva  i^esisted  the 
demand.  They  declared,  Proment  tells  us,  that  they  had 
not  stniggled  and  fought  for  more  than  thirty  years  to 
assert  their  liberties,  in  order  to  make  themselves  the 
vaasala  of  their  allies  or  of  anyone  in  the  wide  world.^ 

*  AcUs  el  gestea  marveUlcvx^  p.  215/. 
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Bern  threatened  to  renounce  alliance;  but  Geneva  stood 
firm  ;  there  was  always  France  to  appeal  to  for  aid.  In 
the  end  Beiii  had  to  be  content  with  much  leas  than  it 
had  deTUJinded. 

Geneva  became  an  independent  republic,  served  heir 
to  all  the  signorial  rights  uf  the  Friuce  Bishop  and  to  all 
his  revenues,  successor  also  to  all  the  justiciary  rights  of 
the  Vidomne  or  representative  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  It 
gained  complete  sovereignty  witlun  the  city ;  it  also 
retained  the  same  sovereignty  over  the  districts  {mande- 
mcTUs)  of  Penney,  J  ussy,  and  Thiez  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Prince  Bishop.  On  the  other  aide,  Bern  received  the 
district  of  Gaillard ;  Geneva  bound  itself  to  make  no 
alliance  nor  conclude  any  treaty  without  the  consent  of 
Bern;  and  to  admit  the  Bernese  at  all  times  into  their 
city.  The  lordship  over  one  or  two  outlying  districts 
was  divided — Geneva  being  recognised  as  sovereign,  and 
having  the  revenues,  and  Bern  keeping  the  right  to  judge 
appeals,  etc. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  Bern  to  create  a  strong 
State  by  bringing  under  its  strict  control  the  greater 
portion  of  Romance  Switzerland.  Her  subject  tenitoi-ies, 
Lausanne,  a  large  part  of  the  Pays  dc  Vaud,  Gex,  Chablais, 
Orbe,  etc,  surrounded  Geneva  on  almost  every  side.  If 
only  Geneva  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  other 
Prince  Bishopric,  Lausanne,  Bera's  dream  of  rule  would  be 
realised.  The  Reformed  Church  was  a  means  of  solidifying 
these  conquests.  Over  all  Romance  teiTitories  subject 
to  Bern  the  Bernese  ec('le8iftatic4il  armngenicnts  were  to 
rule.  Her  Council  was  invariablv  the  last  court  of  appeal. 
Her  consistory  was  reproduced  in  all  these  French- 
speaking  local  Churches.  Her  religious  usages  and 
ceremonies  spread  all  over  this  Romance  Switzerland. 
The  Church  in  Geneva  was  independent.  Might  it  not 
be  brought  into  nearer  conformity,  and  might  not 
conformity  in  ecclesiastical  matters  lead  to  the  political 
incorporation  which  Bern  so  ardently  desired  f  The 
evangelist    of    almost    all     these     Romance     Protestant 
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Churches  had  been  Farel.  Their  ecclesiastical  usages 
had  grown  up  under  his  guidance.  It  woidd  conduce  to 
harmony  in  the  attempt  to  introduce  uniformity  with 
Bern  if  the  Church  of  Geneva  joined.  Such  was  the 
external  political  situation  to  be  kept  in  view  in  consider- 
ing the  causes  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  Calvin 
from  Geneva. 

In  pursuance  of  its  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  conformity, 
the  Council  of  Bern  summoned  a  Synod,  representing  most 
of  the  Evangelical  Churches  in  western  Switzerland,  and 
laid  its  proposals  before  them.  No  detailed  account 
of  the  proceedings  has  been  preserved.  There  were 
probably  some  dissentients,  of  whom  Farel  was  most 
likely  one,  who  pled  that  the  Komance  Churches  might  be 
left  to  preserve  their  own  usages.  But  the  general  result  was 
that  Bern  resolved  to  summon  another  Synod,  representing 
the  Romance  Churches,  to  meet  at  Lausanne  (March  30th. 
1538).  They  asked  (March  5th)  the  Council  of  Geneva 
to  permit  the  attendance  of  Farel  and  Calvin.*  The  letter 
reached  Geneva  on  March  lltb,  and  on  that  day  the 
Genevan  magistrates,  imsolicited  by  Bern  and  without 
consulting  their  ministers,  resolved  to  introduce  the  Bernese 
ceremonies  into  the  Genevan  Church.  Next  day  they 
sent  the  letter  of  Bern  to  Farel  and  Calvin,  and  at  the 
same  time  warned  the  preachers  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  criticise  the  proceed  iDgs  of  the  Council  in  the 
pulpit.  Neither  Farel  nor  Calvin  made  any  remonstrance. 
They  declared  that  they  were  willing  to  go  to  Lausanne, 
asked  the  Council  if  they  had  any  orders  to  give,  and 
said  that  they  were  ready  to  obey  them ;  and  this 
although  a  second  letter  (March  20th)  bad  come  from 
Bern  saying  that  if  the  Genevan  preachers  would  not 
accept  the  Bern  proposals  they  would  not  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  Synod. 

Farel  and  Cilvin  accordingly  went  to  the  Synod  at 
Lausanne,  and  were  parties  to  the  decision  arrived  at,  which 

'  HenniuJArd,  CorretpQndaneCt  eto.  iv.  403,  404,  407  ;  Doumergue,  Jtan 
Caivin^  eto.  ii.  278. 
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was  to  accept  the  usages  of  Bern — that  all  baptisms 
ehould  be  celebrated  at  stone  fonts  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  churches ;  that  unleavened  bread  should  be  used  at 
the  Holy  Supper*  and  that  four  religious  festivals  should 
be  observed  annually.  Christmas,  Kew  Year's  Day.  the 
Annunciation,  and  the  Day  of  Ascenainn — vrith  the  stipula- 
tion that  Bern  should  warn  its  officials  not  to  be  too  bard 
on  }>oor  persons  for  working  on  these  festival  days.' 

When  the  Council  of  Bern  had  got  its  ecclesiastical 
proposals  duly  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  Churches  interested,  its  Council  wrote  (April  15th) 
to  the  Council  and  to  the  ministers  of  Geneva  asking 
them  to  confer  together  and  arrange  that  the  Church  of 
Geneva  should  adopt  these  usages — the  magistrates  of 
Bern  having  evidently  no  knowledge  of  the  hasty  i^solu- 
tion  of  the  Genevan  Council  already  mentioned.  The 
letter  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  Council  (April  19th, 
1538),  and  several  minutes,  all  relating  to  ecdesiastical 
matters,  were  passed.  It  was  needless  to  come  to  any 
resolution  about  the  Bom  usages ;  they  had  been  adopted 
already.  The  letter  from  Bern  was  to  be  shown  to  Farel 
and  Calvin,  and  the  preachers  were  to  be  asked  and  were 
to  answer,  yea  or  nay,  would  they  at  once  introduce  the 
Bern  ceremonies  ?  The  preachers  said  that  the  usages 
could  not  be  introduced  at  once.  The  third  Genevan 
preacher.  £lje  Coraut,  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the 
Council  in  the  city,  and  was  forbidden  to  preach,  upon 
threat  of  imprisonment,  until  he  had  been  exnnunexl 
about  his  words.*  lastly,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Holy 
Supper  should  be  celebrated  at  once  according  to  the  Bern 
rites ;  and  that  if  Farel  and  Calvin  refused,  the  Council 
was  to  engage  other  preachers  who  would  obey  their 
ordera"* 

^  Hemiinjard,  Corttsp<mdance,  etc.  xv.  418. 

'  On  April  8th  it  was  reported  that  Coraat  bad  aaid  in  s  sermon  that 
Geneva  wasarealmoftipplcrs,  and  that  the  town  whs  governed  by  draiikardn 
(from  all  arcouiitJ*  a  true  statement  of  fact,  Imt  sraroely  suitable  for  i 
aemion),  and  ha<l  been  brought  before  the  C4>iincil  in  consequence. 

>  Hermituard.  C&rrtppondano-,  etc.  iv.  413-ltf,  420-22. 
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Ckiraut,  the  blind  pi-eacher,  preached  as  usual  (^pril 
20th).  He  was  at  once  ari^ested  and  imprisoned.  In  the 
afternoon,  Farel  and  Calvin,  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
moat  eminent  citizens  of  (Geneva,  appeared  before  the 
Council  to  protest  against  Coraut's  imprisonment,  and  to 
demand  his  release — Farel  speaking  with  his  usual  daring 
vehemence,  and  reminding  the  magistrates  that  but  for  his 
work  in  the  city  they  would  not  be  in  the  position  thoy 
occupied.  The  request  was  refused,  and  the  Council  took 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  preachers  to  ask  them 
whether  they  would  at  once  introduce  the  Bern  usages. 
They  replied  that  tiiey  had  no  objection  to  the  ceremonies, 
and  would  be  glad  to  use  tf»em  in  worship  provided  they 
were  properly  adopted/  but  not  on  a  simple  order  from  the 
Council.  Fai*el  and  Calvin  were  then  forbidden  to  preach. 
Next  day  the  two  jmstors  pi-eached  as  usual — Calvin  in 
St.  Peter's  and  Farel  in  St.  Gervaisa  The  Council  met 
to  consider  this  act  of  disobedience.  Some  were  for  sending 
the  preachere  to  prison  at  once ;  but  it  was  resolved  to 
summon  the  Councii  of  the  Two  Eundted  on  the  morrow 
(April  22nd)  and  the  General  C&wncil  on  the  24th.  The 
letters  of  Bern  (March  5th,  March  20th,  April  ITtth)  were 
read,  and  the  Two  Hundred  resolved  that  they  would  "live 
according  to  the  cerenionieB  of  Bern."  What  then  was  to 
be  done  with  Calvin  and  Farel  ?  Were  they  to  be  sent  to 
the  town's  prison  ?  No  I  Better  to  wait  till  the  Council 
secured  other  preachers  (it  had  been  trying  to  do  so  and 
liad  failed),  and  then  disiiiiHs  tlicm.  The  (Tcnoral  Council 
then  met ;  ^  resolved  to  "  live  accorrling  to  the  ceremonies 
of  Bern."  and  t^j  banish  the  three  jireachers  from  the 
town,   giving    them    three    days    to  collect    tlieir  etlects.' 


'  Calvin  says  that  he  wished  the  matter  to  be  r^cnlarJy  brougltt  before 
the  people  and  diwuttsed  :  '*  Ctmcio  cliam  a  nohi-it  hahcoiur  de  c^rrmoniarttjn 
I^rtaiCf  deinde  ad  60t'/ormitaUm  jtopuhtm  adhoriemur,  yropofifis  ejiia 
rafionibus.  Demum  tih^nim  rcdesitv  judicium  petiniUalur."  Cf.  the 
TnemorandaDi  presented  to  the  Synod  of  Znrich  by  Calvin  and  Farel, 
ibid,  V.  3  ;  Corpus  lUfonnattn^m^  xxxviii.  \\,  191. 

*  Herminjard.  Comsfmidcuee,  etc.  iv.  423.  425,  426,  427,  v.  3,  24. 

*  It  ia  worth  mentiottiiig  that  whllo  the  three  letters  fh)m  Bern  were 
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Calvin  and  Farel  were  sent  into  exile,  and  the  magistrates 
made  hasle  to  eeizo  the  furniture  which  had  been  given 
them  when  they  were  settled  as  preachers. 

Calvin  long  remembered  the  threats  and  dangers  of 
these  April  days  and  nights.  He  was  insulted  in  the 
streets.  Bullies  threatened  to  "  throw  him  into  the  Rhone." 
Crowds  of  the  baser  sort  gathered  round  his  house. 
They  sang  ribald  and  obscene  songs  under  his  windows. 
They  &red  shots  at  night,  more  than  fifty  one  night, 
before  his  door — "  more  than  enough  to  astonish  a  poor 
scholar,  timid  as  I  am,  and  as  I  confess  I  have  always 
been."  *  It  was  the  memory  of  thepe  days  that  made  him 
loathe  the  very  thought  of  retiu*niDg  to  Geneva. 

The  two  Reformers,  Calvin  and  Farel,  left  the  town  at 
once,  determined  to  lay  theii-  case  before  the  Council  of 
Bern,  and  also  before  the  Synod  of  Swiss  Churches  which 
was  about  to  meet  at  Zurich  (April  28th,  1538).  The 
Councillors  of  Bern  were  both  shocked  and  scandalised  at 
the  treatment  the  preachers  had  received  from  the  Council 
of  Geneva,  and  felt  it  all  the  more  that  their  proposal  of 
conformity  had  served  as  the  occasion.  They  wrote  at 
onoe  to  Geneva  (April  27th),  begging  the  Council  to  luido 
what  they  had  done ;  to  remember  that  their  proposal  for 
uniformity  had  never  been  meant  to  Bei*ve  as  occasion 
for  compulsion  in  matters  which  were  after  all  indifferent.' 
Bern  might  be  masterful,  but  it  was  almost  always  courteous. 
The  secular  authority  might  be  the  motive  force  in  all 
ecclesiastical  matters,  but  it  was  to  be  exercised  through  the 

brought  before  the  CouDcil  of  the  Two  Handred,  the  deciaions  of  the 
lAUSADDe  Synod  vere  producwl  at  the  Oeuera!  Council.  Did  the  CoancU 
Irish  togive  their  decision  a  semblance  of  erclesiastic&l  authority  1 

'  Bonnet,  La  L€ttrt$ fmnfaiae*  de  Cafvin,  ii.  576,  576. 

'  **  A  ceate  cause,  vous  insUutement,  tr^-acertce  et  en  fratenielle  affec- 
tion prions,  admonostonB  et  requ^ront  que  ...  la  riguear  que  ten^-s  aux  dita 
Farel  et  Calvin  admod^rer,  pour  Tamour  de  nous  et  pour  ^viter  flcandale, 
contempliuu  que  o«  qu'sTona  k  toub  et  k  eulx  eacript  pour  la  conrormit^  des 
oirlmonies  de  TEegliM,  eat  proc^^  de  boune  aHcction  et  par  mode  de 
reqaesta,  et  non  pas  pour  voua,  ne  t;ulx,  coimtraindre  k  oee  choaes,  que  aunt 
indilTereiitea  en  rEsgUee,  comme  le  pain  de  la  Cine  «t  aoltret"  (Hcrnmjard, 
CotTfKpondanre,  etc.  W,  428), 
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machinery  of  the  Church.  The  authorities  of  Bern  had 
been  careful  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  Court,  the  Con- 
aistory,  of  two  pastors  and  three  Councillors,  who  dealt 
with  all  ecclesiasticfU  details.  It  encouraged  the  meeting 
of  Synods  all  over  it«  territories.  Its  proposals  for  uni- 
formity had  been  addressed  to  both  the  pastors  and  tbo 
Council  of  Geneva,  and  had  spoken  of  mutual  consulta- 
tion. They  hod  no  desire  to  seem  even  remotely  responsible 
for  the  bludgeoning  of  the  Genevan  ministers.  The 
Council  of  Geneva  answered  with  a  mixture  of  servility  and 
veiled  insolence  *  (April  30t[i).  Nothing  could  be  made  of 
them. 

From  Bei*n,  Farel  and  Calvin  went  to  Zurich,  and  there 
addressed  a  menmrandum  to  a  Synod,  which  indudeii 
representatives  from  Zurich,  Bern,  Basel,  SciialThausen,  St 
Gallen,  Muhltiausen,  Biol  (Bienne),  and  the  two  banished 
ministers  from  Geneva.  It  was  one  of  those  General 
Assemblies  which  in  Calvin's  eyes  represented  the  Church 
Catholic,  to  which  all  particular  Churches  owed  deference, 
if  not  simple  obedience.  The  Genevan  pastors  presented 
their  statement  with  a  proud  humility.  They  were  willing 
to  aooept  the  ceremonies  of  Bern,  matters  in  themselves 
indifferent,  but  which  might  be  useful  in  the  sense  of 
showing  the  harmony  prevailing  among  the  Reformed 
Churches;  but  they  must  be  received  by  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  and  not  imposed  u]X)n  it  by  the  mere  fiat  of 
the  secular  authority.  They  were  quite  wilhng  to 
expound  them  to  the  people  of  Geneva  and  recommend 
them.  But  if  they  were  to  return  to  Geneva,  they  must 
be  allowed  to  defend  themselves  against  their  calumniators : 
and  their  programme  for  the  oi*ganisation  of  the  Churcli 
of  Geneva,  which  had  already  been  accepted  but  had  not 
been  put  in  practice  (January  16th,  1537),*  must  be 
introduced.  It  consisted  of  the  following; — the  establish- 
ment   of     an     ecclesiastical     discipline,    that    the     Holy 

'  For  the  letter  of  Bern   to  Genevi.  and  the  uaawer  of  GenevA,  cf. 
Henniujard,  VorreafiOtuian^,  eto.  iv.  427-430. 
'  Ibid.  iv.  165  M, 
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Supper  might  not  be  profaned ;  the  divifiion  of  tfae  city 
into  parishes,  that  each  minister  might  bo  acquainted  with 
his  own  flock ;  an  increase  in  the  number  of  miniHters  for 
the  town ;  regular  ordination  of  pastors  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands ;  more  frequent  celebration  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church.^  They 
confessed  that  perhaps  they  hod  been  too  severe ;  ozi 
this  personal  matter  they  were  willing  to  be  guided.*  They 
listened  with  humility  to  the  exhortations  o!  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Synod,  who  prayed  them  to  use  more 
gentleness  in  dealing  with  an  undiBcipliiied  people.  But 
on  the  question  of  principle  and  on  the  rights  of  the 
Church  set  over  against  the  State,  they  were  firm.  It 
was  probably  the  first  time  that  the  Eriiatians  of  eastern 
Switzerland  had  listened  to  such  High  Cliurcli  doctrine ; 
but  they  accepted  it  and  made  it  their  own  for  the  time 
l>eing  at  least.  The  Synod  decided  to  write  to  the  Council 
of  Geneva  and  ask  them  to  have  jiatience  with  their 
preachers  and  receive  them  back  again ;  and  they  asked 
the  deputies  from  Bern  to  charge  themselves  with  tlie 
affair,  and  do  their  best  to  see  Farel  and  Calviti  reinstated 
in  Geneva. 

The  deputies  of  Bern  accepted  the  commission,  and  the 
Geneva  pastors  went  back  to  Bern  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Bern  deputies  from  Zurich.  They  waited,  full  of  anxiety, 
for  nearly  fourteen  days.  Then  the  Bern  Council  were 
ready  to  fulfil  the  request  of  the  Syntnl.^  Deputies  were 
appointed,  and,  accompLnie<l  by  Farel  and  Calvin,  set  out 

>  The  momolr  preseoted  to  the  Synod  of  Zurich  has  been  printed  by 
Heiminjard,  Comspondanee,  etc.  v.  3-6,  and  in  the  Corpus  Reformalarum^ 
xxxviii.  ii  190-1»2.  The  conclusion  pray«  Bern  to  drive  from  their  territoiy 
ribald  and  obscene  songn  aad  catcbes,  that  tfae  people  of  Geneva  may  not 
cite  their  example  aa  an  excase. 

*  "Wir  habent  ouch  diirch  Etlich  onsero  vorordncten  iiffa  cmstlichest 
mit  ihnen  reden  laBsen  9ich  etlicher  nngesehigter  RchurpfTo  z^maassen  nnd 
aioh  by  diaem  unerbuwenem  volgk  Cristenlicher  sennffnititigkeit  xa 
beHywen"  {Corf%a  S^formaUrmm,  xxxTtii.  il.  193). 

^  The  minute  of  the  Coancil  of  Born  uys :  "  The  Genevans  h&d  refbseil 
to  receiTC  Calvin  and  Farel.  If  ray  lonls  need  preachers,  they  will  k«p 
thfm  in  mind  "  (Hemiinjard,  Corretpou*'jinct,  v.  20  n.). 
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for  Geneva.  The  two  pastors  waited  on  the  frontier  at 
Noyon  or  at  Genthod  while  tlie  deputies  of  Bern  went  on 
to  Geneva.  They  had  an  audience  of  the  Council  (May 
23rd),  were  told  that  the  Council  could  not  revoke  what 
all  three  Councils  had  voted.  The  Council  of  the  Two 
Hundi^d  refused  to  i^ecall  the  pastors.  The  Council 
General  (May  26th)  by  a  unanimous  vote  repeated  the 
sentence  of  exile,  and  forbade  the  three  pastors  (Farel, 
Calvin,  and  Coraut)  to  set  foot  on  Genevan  territory. 

'Driven  from  Geneva,  Calvin  would  fain  have  betaken 
himself  to  a  quiet  student  life;  but  he  was  too  well  known  and 
too  much  valued  to  be  left  in  the  obscurity  he  longed  for. 
Strassburg  claimed  him  to  minister  to  the  French  refugees 
who  had  settled  within  its  protecting  walls.  He  was 
invited  to  attend  the  Protestant  conference  at  Frankfurt : 
he  was  present  at  the  union  conferences  at  Hagenaii,  at 
Worms,  and  at  Regensburg.  Tliere  he  met  the  more 
celebrated  German  Protestant  divines,  who  welcomed  him 
aa  they  had  done  no  one  else  from  Switzerland.  Calvin 
put  himself  right  with  them  theologically  by  signing  at 
once  and  without  solicitation  the  Augsbui'g  Confession, 
and  aided  thereby  the  feeling  of  union  among  all  Pro- 
testants. He  kindled  in  the  breast  of  Melanohthon  one 
of  those  romantic  friendships  which  the  frail  Frenchman, 
with  the  pallid  face,  black  hair,  and  piercing  eyes,  seemed 
to  evoke  so  easily.  Luther  himself  appreciated  his 
theology  even  on  his  jealously  guarded  theory  of  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

Meanwhile  things  were  not  i<oing  well  in  Geneva.  Out- 
wardly, there  was  not  much  difference.  Pastors  ministered 
in  the  churches  of  the  town,  and  the  ordinary  and  ecclesias- 
tical life  went  on  as  usual.  The  magistrates  enforced  the 
Articles ;  they  condemned  the  Anabaptists,  the  Papists,  all 
infringements  of  the  sumptuary  and  disciplinary  laws  of  the 
town.  They  compelled  every  householder  to  go  to  cluiruh. 
Still  the  old  life  seemed  to  be  gone.  The  Council  and  tlie 
Syndics  treated  the  new  pastors  us  their  servants,  com- 
pelled them  to  Hinder  strict  obedience  to  all  their  decisions 
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^M  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  conBidered  religion  as  a 
^m  political  affair.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  morals  of  the 
\^  town  became  worse, — so  bad  that  the  pastors  of  Bern  wrote 
^^  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  the  pastors  iji  Geneva,' — and 
^m  the  Lord's  Supper  soemB  to  have  been  neglected.  The 
1^^  contests  between  parties  within  the  city  became  almoet 
I        scandalous,  and  the  independent  existence  of  Geneva  was 

threatened.* 
^^         At  the  elections  the  Syndics  failed  to  secure  their  re- 
^V  election.     Men  of  more  moderate  views  were  chosen,  and 
^        from  this  date  (Feb.   1539)  the  idea  began  to  be  mooted 
that  Gene\'a  must  ask  Calvin  to  return.     Private  overtui*e8 
were  made  to  him,  but  he  refused.     Then  came  letters  from 
the  Council,  begging  him  to  come  back  and  state  his  terms. 
He  kept  silence.      Lausanne  and    Neuchfltel   joined   their 
^  entreaties  to  those  of  Geneva.     Calvin  was  not  to  be  per- 
^m  Buaded.     His  private  letters  reveal  his  whole  mind.     He 
^^  shuddered  at  returning  to  the  turbulent  city.     He  was  not 
i        sure  that  he  was  fit  to  take  charge  of  tho  Chuitih  iu  Geneva, 
^H  He  was  in  peace  at  Strassburg,  minister  to  a  congiegation 
^^  of  his  own  countrymen ;  and  the  pastoral  tie  once  formed 
was  not  to  be  lightly  broken ;  yet  there  was  an  undercurrent 
I        drawing  him  to  the  place  where  he  first  began  the  ministry 
I        of    the    Word     At    length    he   wrote  to  the  Council  of 
^  Geneva,  putting  all  his  difficulties  and  his  longings  before 
^m  them — neither   accepting   nor   refusing.     His    immediate 
^^  duty  called  him  to  the  conference  at  Worms. 
I  The  people  of  Geneva  were  not  discouraged.     On  the 

^H  19  th  October,  the  Council  of  the  Two  Hundred  placed  on 
1^  their  register  a  declaration  that  every  means  must  be  taken 
'  to  secure  the  services  of  "  Maystre  Johan  Calvinus."  and  on 
the  22nd  a  worthy  burgher  and  member  of  the  CouncU  of 
the  Two  Hundred,  Louis  Dufour,  was  despatched  to  Strass- 
burg with  a  letter  from  both  the  civic  Councile,  begging 
Calvin  to  return  to  his  "  old  place  "  {jtreitiiu  plach^),  "  seeing 


'  Hermiujard,    Corresjiottdancet    etc.    t. 
xxxviii.  ii.  181. 

>  Dotiniergiie,  Jean  Calvm,  tto.  ii.  681  jf. 


139 ;    Corpu»   R^vrmalonnyb^ 
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our  people  desire  you  greatly/*  and  promising  that  they 
would  do  what  they  could  to  content  him.*  Dufour  got  to 
Strassburg  only  to  find  that  Calvin  had  gone  to  Worms, 
He  presented  his  letters  to  the  Council  of  the  town,  who 
sent  them  on  by  an  express  (eqius  celcri  cursu)  *  to  Calvin 
(Nov.  6th,  1540).  Far  from  being  uplifted  at  the  genuine 
desire  to  receive  him  back  again  to  Geneva,  Calvin  was 
terribly  distressed.  He  took  counsel  with  his  friends  at 
Worms,  and  could  scarcely  place  the  case  before  them  for 
his  sobs.'*  Tlie  intolerable  piiu  he  bad  at  the  thought  of 
going  back  to  Geneva  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  idea  that 
Buoer  might  after  all  be  right  when  he  declared  that 
Calvin's  duty  to  the  Church  Universal  clearly  pointed  to 
his  return,*  overmastered  him  completely.  His  friends*  re- 
specting his  sufferings,  advised  him  to  postpone  all  decision 
until  again  in  Stiussburg.  Others  who  were  not  near  him 
kept  urging  him.  Fare!  thundered  at  him  (consUrn^.  par  tes 
foudres).^     The  pastors  of  Zurich  wrote  (April  5th  1541): 

"  You  know  that  Geneva  lies  on  the  confines  of  France,  of 
Italy,  and  of  Germany,  and  that  there  is  great  hope  that  the 
Gospel  may  spread  from  it  to  tlie  neighhtmring  cities,  and 
thus  enlarge  the  ramparts  {les  boulevards)  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ. — You  know  that  the  Apostle  selected  metropolitan 
cities  for  his  preaching  centres,  that  the  Gospel  might  be 
spread  throughout  the  surrounding  towns.'*  • 


Calvin  was  overcome.  He  consented  to  return  to 
Geneva,  and  entered  the  city  still  suffering  from  his  repug- 
nance to  undertake  work  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he 
was  fitted  to  do.  Histurians  speak  of  a  triumphal  entry. 
There  may  have  been,  though  nothing  could  have  been 
more  distasteful  to  Calvin  at  any  time,  and  eminently  so 

>  Regittrea  du  CoHtcUy  xxxir.  £,  18S,  465,  i90  (quoted  in  Doumergue, 
Jean  CaJm'n,  ii.  700). 

'  Hfimitojard,  Cvrretpondanee  da  Rifnnnalcurs  dans  les  pay$  do  langue 
/ran^aine  (Geneva,  1866-93),  vi.  365. 

'Corpus  Se/arhiatorum,  zxxix.  (xi.)  114. 

*Ibid.  p.  54.  ^Jbid.  p.  17a 

•  Hci-minJAit],  C'orre>'}*mtda}ifr,  rtc.  vii.  77. 
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on  thifl  occasion,  with  the  feelings  he  had.  Contemporary 
documents  are  silent.  There  is  only  the  minute  of  the 
Council.  88  formal  as  minutes  URually  are,  relating  that 
"  Maystre  Johan  Calvin,  ministre  evangclique/'  is  again  in 
charge  of  the  Church  in  Geneva  (Sept.  18th,  1541).* 

Calvin  was  in  Geneva  for  the  second  time,  dragged  there 
hoth  times  unwillingly,  his  dream  of  a  quiet  scholar's  life 
completely  shattered.  The  work  that  lay  before  him  proved 
to  be  almost  as  hard  as  he  had  foreseen  it  would  be.  The 
common  idea  that  from  this  second  entry  Calvin  was  master 
within  the  city,  is  quite  erroneous.  Fourteen  years  were 
spent  in  a  hard  struggle  (1541-55);  and  if  the  remain- 
ing nine  years  of  his  life  can  be  called  his  }M:riod  of  triumph 
over  opponents  (1555-64),  it  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  never  able  to  see  his  ideas  of  an  ecclesiastical  organi- 
sation wholly  carried  out  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.  One 
must  go  to  the  Protestant  Church  of  France  to  see  Calvin's 
idea  completely  realised.* 

On  the  day  of  his  entry  into  Geneva  (Sept.  13th, 
1541)  the  Council  resolved  that  a  Constitution  should  \ye 
given  to  the  Church  of  the  city,  and  a  committee  was  formed, 
consisting  of  Calvin,  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry,  and  six 
members  of  the  Council,  to  prepare  the  draft.  The  work  was 
completed  in  twenty  days,  and  ready  for  presentation.  On 
September  16  th,  however,  it  had  been  resolved  that  the 
draft  when  prepared  should  be  submitted  for  revision  to 
the  Smaller  Council,  to  the  Council  of  Sixty,  and  tinally  to 
the  Council  of  Ttoo  Hundred.  Tlie  old  opjxjsition  at  once 
manifest-ed  itself  within  these  Councils.  There  seem  to 
have  Ijeen  alterations,  and  at  tFie  last  moment  Calvin  thought 
that  the  Constitution  would  be  made  worthless  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discipline  and  orderly  ecclesiastical  rula  In  the  end, 
however,  the  drafted  ordinances  were  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Council  of  Txco  Hundred  without  serious  alteration. 


>  Registres  du  Con9f!ilt  xzzt.  f.,  324  (finotcd  in  Doumcrgue,  Jean  Caivin, 
ate.  ii.  710). 

'  For  the  wonderftil  inBnence  of  Oklrio  on  the  Freucb  B«ronnatioa  and 
it«  causes,  of.  bolow.  pp.  153  IF. 
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The  result  was  the  faraoua  Ecclesiastical  OrdiruiTUXs  of 
GcTteva  in  their  Rrst  form.  They  did  not  assume  their 
final  form  until  156 L* 

When  these  Ordinances  of  1541  are  compared  with  the 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  government  laid  down  in  the 
Jnstitutio,  with  the  Articks  of  1537,  and  with  the 
Ordinances  of  1561,  it  can  he  seen  that  Calvin  must  have 
sacrificed  a  great  deal  in  order  to  content  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva. 

He  had  contended  for  the  self-government  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  matters  of  discipline ;  the  principle  nms  all 
through  the  chapters  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Jnstitutio. 
The  Ordinances  give  a  certain  show  of  autonomy,  and  yet  the 
whole  authority  really  rests  with  the  Councils.  The  dis- 
cipline was  exercised  by  the  Cmmdory  or  session  of  Elders 
{AnxMns) ;  but  this  Consistory  was  chosen  by  the  Smaller 
Council  on  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  and  was  to  include 
two  members  of  the  Smaller  Council,  four  from  the  Council 
of  Sixti/f  and  six  from  the  Coxin^il  of  Tivo  ffandrtd,  and 
when  they  had  been  chosen  they  were  to  be  presented  to 
the  Council  of  Two  Hundred  for  approval.  When  the  Con- 
sistory met,  one  of  the  four  Syndics  sat  as  president,  hold- 
ing his  baton,  the  insignia  of  his  magisterial  office,  in  his 
hand,  which,  as  the  revised  Ordinances  of  1561  very  truly 
said,  "  had  more  the  appearance  of  civil  authority  than  of 
spiritual  rule."  The  revised  Ordinajues  forbade  the  presi- 
dent to  carry  his  baton  when  he  presided  in  The  Consistory,  in 
order  to  render  obedience  to  the  distinction  which  is  *'  clearly 
shown  in  Holy  Scripture  to  exist  between  the  magistrate's 
sword  and  authority  and  the  superintendence  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  Church  " ;  but  the  obedience  to  Holy  Scripture 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  further  than  laying  aside  the 
baton  for  the  time.  It  appears  also  that  the  rule  of  con- 
sulting the  ministers  in  the  appointments  made  to  the 
Consistory  was  not  unfrequently  omitted,  and  that  it  was 

^  ArticleM  of  I BS7  in  the  Corjni$  Reformatorum^  xxxTiii.  i.  (x.  i.)  6-H  ; 
OrdinanecM  of  1&41  ;  {bid.  pp.  ir>-30  ;  Ordinance*  of  1561;  ibid,  pp. 
91-121  ;  IitstittUiont  iv,  cc  i.-xii. 
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to  all  intents  and  purposes  simplj  a  committee  of  tbe 
Councils,  and  anything  but  submissive  to  the  pastors,'  The 
Consistory  had  no  power  to  inflict  civil  punishments  on 
delinquents.  It  could  only  admonish  and  warn.  When  it 
deemed  that  chastisementfi  were  neceseary,  it  had  to  report 
to  the  Council,  who  sentenced.  This  was  also  done  in  order 
to  maintain  the  separation  between  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical power ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  a  committee  of  the  Council 
that  reported  to  the  Council,  and  tbe  distinction  was  really 
illusory.  This  state  of  matters  was  quite  repugnant  to 
Calvin's  cherished  idea,  not  only  as  laid  down  in  the 
Institution^  but  as  seen  at  work  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  which  was  mainly  bis  authoi-sbip. 
"The  magnificent,  noble,  and  honourable  Lords"  of  the 
Council  (such  was  their  title)  of  this  small  town  of  13,000 
inhal)itante  defeiTed  in  words  to  the  teachings  of  Calvin  about 
the  distinction  between  the  civil  and  the  spiritual  powers,  but 
in  fact  they  retained  the  whole  power  of  rule  or  discipline 
in  their  own  hands ;  and  we  ought  to  see  in  the  disciphnary 
powers  and  punishments  of  the  Consistory  of  Geneva,  not 
an  exhibition  of  the  working  of  a  Church  organised  on  the 
principles  of  Calvin,  but  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the 
Town  Council  of  a  mediaeval  city.  Their  petty  punishments 
and  their  minute  interference  with  private  life  are  only 
special  instances  of  what  was  common  to  all  municipal 
rule  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Through  that  century  we  find  a  protest  against  the 
mediffival  intrusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  into 
the  realm  of  civil  authority,  with  the  inevi  table  re- 
action which  made  the  ecclesiastical  a  mere  department 
of  national  or  civic  administration.  Zurich  imder  2wingli. 
although  it  is  usually  taken  as  the  extreme  type  of  this 
Ernstion  policy,  as  it  came  to  be  called  later,  went  no 
further  than  Bern.  Straesburg.  or  other  places.  The 
Council  of  Geneva  had  legal  precedent  when  they 
insisted  that  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  power  belonged 
to  them.  The  city  had  l>een  an  ecclesiastical  principality, 
'  Corpus  Ji^ormeUorum,  xzzriii  i.  121,  132. 
I** 
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ruled  in  civil  as  well  as  ii)  ecclesiaflttcal  things  by  its 
Bishop,  and  the  Council  were  legally  the  inheritors  of  the 
Bishops  authority.  This  meant,  among  other  things,  that 
the  old  laws  against  heresy,  unless  specially  repealed, 
remained  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  errors  in  doctrine 
were  reckoned  to  be  of  the  nature  of  treasonable 
things ;  and  this  made  heresies,  or  variations  in  religious 
opinion  from  what  the  Statute  Book  had  declared  to 
be  the  otRcial  view  of  truth,  liable  to  civil  pains  and 
penalties. 

"  Castellio's  doubts  as  to  the  canonicity  of  the  Song  of 
Songs  and  as  to  the  received  interpretation  of  Christ's 
desceat  into  Hades,  BoIscc'h  criticism  of  preiiestination, 
Gryet*8  suspected  scepticium  and  possession  of  infidel  books, 
Servetus'  rationalism  and  anti*Trinitarian  creed,  were  all 
opinions  judged  to  be  criminal.  .  .  .  The  heretic  may  l>e  a 
man  of  irreproachable  character ;  but  if  heresy  be  treason 
against  the  State,"  ^ 

he  was  a  criminal,  and  had  to  be  punished  for  the 
crime  on  the  Statute  Book.  To  say  that  Calvin  burnt 
Servetus,  as  is  continually  done,  is  bo  make  one  man  re- 
sponsible for  a  state  of  things  which  had  lasted  in  western 
Eiu'Ope  ever  sine*  the  Emperor  Theoduwius  declared  that 
all  men  were  out  of  law  who  did  not  accept  the  Nicene 
Creed  in  the  form  issued  by  Damasus  of  Rome.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  release  Calvin  from  his  share  in  that  tragedy 
and  crime  by  denying  that  he  sat  among  the  judges  of  the 
heretic,  or  to  allege  that  Servetus  was  slain  becAuac  he 
conspired  against  the  liberties  of  the  city,  is  equally  un- 
reasonable. Calvin  certainly  believed  that  the  execution 
of  the  anti-Trinitarian  was  right.  The  Protestants  of 
France  and  of  Switzerland  in  1903  (Nov.  let)  erected 
what  they  called  a  mtmument  ezyiatoire  to  the  victim 
of  sixteenth  century  religious  persecution,  and  placed 
on  it  an  inscription  in  which  they  acknowledged  their 
debt    to     the   great    Reformer,   and    at    the    same    time 

'  Cambridge  Modtm  Hiafory,  \\.  376, 
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condemned    his    error,  —  surely    the    right    attitude    to 
assume.^ 

Calvin  did  three  things  for  Geneva,  all  of  which  went 
far  beyond  its  walls.  He  gave  its  Church  a  trained  and 
tested  ministry,  its  homes  an  educated  people  who  could 
give  a  reason  for  their  faith,  and  to  the  whole  city  an 
heroJGSQul  which  enabled  the  little  town  to  stand  forth  as  J 
the  Citfiidel  and  City  of  Refuge  for  the  oppressed  ProtestantK 
of  Europe, 

The  earlier  preachers  of  the  Reformed  faith  had  been 
stray  scholars,  converted  priests  and  monks,  pious  artisans, 
and  such  like.  They  were  for  the  most  part  heroic  men 
who  did  their  work  nobly.  But  some  nf  them  had  no  real 
vocation  for  the  position  into  which  they  had  thrust  them- 
selves. They  had  been  prompted  by  such  ignoble  motives 
as  discontent  with  their  condition,  the  desire  to  marry  or 
to  make  legitimate  irregular  connections,*  or  dislike  to  all 
authority  and  wholesome  restraint-s.  They  had  brought 
neither  change  nf  heart  nor  of  oonduet  into  their  new 
surroundings,  and  had  become  a  source  of  danger  and 
scandal  to  the  small  Protestant  communities. 

The  first  part  of  the  Ordinancrs  was  meant  to  put  an 
end  to  such  a  condition  nf  things,  and  aimed  at  giving  the 
Reformed  Church  a  ministry  more  efficient  than  the  old 
priesthood,  without  claiming  any  specially  priestly  cliaracter. 

'  On  the  one  aide  of  the  stone  is  inaoribed  r 

Le  xxvii  Octobre  MDLIII 

Moarnt  snr  le  biichor  k  Chainpel 

HicnxL  Skrvet 

de  ViUeneuTe  d'Arsgon<  n^  le  zxu  Soptembre  HDXI. 

Hiid  OD  the  other  : 

FiU  respectnenx  et  recotinaisaanta  de  Cftlvin  notro  grand  r^fonnftteur, 
nuis  condiimnant  udp  errenr  qui  ftit  cdle  de  son  BiMo  et  fcrme- 
ment  attach^  &  U  liberty  de  cnneciaitce  selon  lea  vrais  princiitca  de 
la  Berormation  et  de  l'£van}(ili>,  noun  aYoni  ^levA  oe  monument 
expittoiro.     Le  xxvii  Octobre  MCMIII. 

'  Like  Jacqaes  nernard,  the  Frniicisean  monk,  who  was  one  of  the  poAtors 
in  Geneva  sfter  the  banielimenC  of  Calvin  and  Farcl,  who,  "  cum  esMt  inter 
Evangelii  exordia,  hostiUter  re(niguavit,  donee  Ohrintum  Aliquaado  io  nxoriii 
fonna  cont^niplatiu  est." 
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The  ministers  were  to  be  meii  who  believed  that  they  were 
called  by  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  the  individual  soul, 
and  this  belief  in  a  divine  vocation  was  to  be  tested  and 
tried  in  a  threefold  way — by  a  searching  ejcamination,  by 
a  caII  from  their  fellow-men  in  the  Chuich,  and  by  a  solemn 
institution  to  ofBca 

The  examination,  which  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the 
most  important,  was  conducted  by  those  who  were  already 
in  the  otfice  of  the  ministry.  It  concerned,  first,  the 
knowledge  which  the  candidate  had  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
of  bis  ability  to  make  use  of  it  for  the  edification  of  the 
people;  and,  second,  bis  walk  and  conversation  in  so  far 
afi  they  witnessed  to  his  power  to  be  an  example  as  well  as 
a  teacher.  The  candidate  was  then  presented  to  the  Smaller 
Conncil.  He  was  next  required  to  preach  before  the 
people,  who  were  invited  to  say  whether  his  ministrations 
were  likely  to  be  for  edification.  These  three  tests  passed. 
he  was  then  to  be  solemnly  set  apart  by  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  ministers,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  ancient 
Church.  His  examination  and  testing  did  not  end  with 
bis  ordination.  AU  the  ministers  of  the  city  were  com- 
manded to  meet  once  a  week  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  at  these  meetings  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
one,  even  the  least  important,  to  bring  forward  any  cause 
of  complaint  he  believed  to  exist  against  any  of  his  bi-ethren, 
whether  of  doctrine,  or  of  morals,  or  of  inefficient  discharge 
of  the  duties  entrusted  to  bis  care.  The  pastors  who 
worked  in  the  villages  were  ordered  to  attend  as  often  as 
they  could,  aud  none  of  them  were  permitted  to  be  absent 
beyond  one  month.  If  the  meeting  of  ministers  failed  to 
agree  on  any  matter  brought  before  them,  they  were 
enjoined  to  call  in  the  Elders  to  assist  them;  and  a  final 
appeal  was  always  allowed  to  the  Signory,  or  civil  authority. 
The  same  rigid  supervision  was  extended  to  the  whole 
people,  and  in  tl»e  visitations  for  this  purpose  Elders  were 
always  associated  with  ministers.^     Every  member  of  the 

1  Corpui  RtfoniuUorwn,  xxxviii.  L  (x.  i)  17-20.  l&-id,  55-58.  83-&9 
116-118.  . 
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little  republic,  surrounded  by  so  many  and  powerful 
enemieS:  was  meant  to  be  h  soldier  trained  for  apiritual  as 
for  temporal  warfare.  Calvin  added  a  spiritual  aide  to 
the  military  training  which  preserved  the  independence  of 
the  little  mediaeval  city  republics. 

He  was  unwearied  in  his  exertions  to  make  Geneva 
an  enlightened  town.  His  educational  policy  adopted  by 
the  Councils  was  stated  in  a  series  of  famous  regulations 
for  the  management  of  the  schools  and  College  of  the  city.* 
He  Bought  out  and  presented  to  the  Council  tlic  moat 
noted  scholars  he  could  attract  to  Geneva.  Mathurin 
Cordier,  the  ablest  preceptor  that  France  had  produced  in  hia 
generation ;  Beza,  its  most  illustrious  Humanist ;  Castellio 
and  Saunier,  were  all  teachers  in  the  city.  The  fame  of 
its  schools  attracted  almost  as  many  as  pei*secution  diove 
to  take  refuge  within  its  walls.  The  religious  instruction 
of  the  young  was  carefully  attended  to.  Cahin's  earh'er 
Catechism  was  revised,  and  made  more  suitable  for  the 
young ;  and  the  children  were  so  well  grounded  that  it 
became  a  common  saying  that  a  boy  of  Geneva  could  give 
an  answer  for  his  faith  as  ably  as  a  "doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,"  But  what  Geneva  excelled  in  was  its  training 
for  the  ministry  and  other  learned  professions.  Men  with 
the  passion  of  learning  in  their  blood  came  from  all  lands 
— from  Italy,  Sjmin,  England,  Scotland,  even  from  Russia, 
and,  above  all,  from  France.  Pastors  educated  in  Geneva, 
taught  by  the  moat  distinguished  scholars  of  the  dqy,  who 
had  gained  the  art  of  ruling  others  in  having  learned  how 
to  command  themselves,  went  forth  from  its  schools  to 
become  the  ministers  of  the  struggling  Protestants  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  the  Ehine 
Provinces,  and,  above  all,  in  France.  They  were  wise,  in- 
defatigable, fearless,  ready  to  give  their  lives  for  their  work, 
extorting  praise  from  unwilling  mouths,  as  modest,  saintly, 
"  with  the  name  of  Jesus  ever  on  their  lips  "  and  His  Spirit 
in  their  hearts.  What  they  did  for  France  and  other 
countries  must  be  told  elsewhere. 

'  Corpus  Hc/ormaiorum,  xxiviii.  i.  {x.  i  )  Cl-W. 
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The  oncse  disorderly  city,  a  prey  to  its  own  internal 
factions,  became  the  citadel  of  the  Keformation,  defying 
the  threats  of  Romanifit  France  and  Savoy,  and  opening  its 
gates  to  the  persecuted  of  all  lands.  It  continued  to  be 
flo  for  genemtioDS,  and  the  victims  of  the  dragonnadcs  of 
Louis  XIV.  received  the  welcome  and  protection  accorded 
to  the  sufferers  under  the  Valois  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
What  it  did  for  them  may  he  best  told  in  the  words  of  a 
refugee : 

"  On  the  next  day,  a  Sunday,  we  reached  a  small  village 
on  a  hill  about  a  league  from  Greneva,  from  which  we 
could  see  that  city  with  a  Joy  which  could  only  be  compared 
to  the  gladness  with  which  the  Israelites  behold  the  \jim\ 
of  Canaan.  It  was  midday  when  we  reached  the  village, 
and  so  great  was  our  eagerness  to  be  as  soon  as  possible 
within  the  city  which  we  looked  on  as  our  -Terusalem,  that 
we  did  uot  wish  to  stay  even  for  food.  But  our  conductor 
informed  us  that  on  the  Sunday  the  gates  of  Geneva  were 
never  opened  until  after  divine  service,  that  is,  until  after 
four  oV.Iock.  Wft  had  therefore  to  remain  in  the  village 
until  about  that  hour,  when  we  mounted  our  horses  again. 
When  we  drew  near  to  the  town  we  saw  a  large  number  of 
people  coming  out.  Our  guide  was  surprised,  and  the 
more  so  when,  arriving  at  the  Plain-Palais,  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  the  town,  we  saw  coming  to  meet  us,  three 
carriages  escorted  by  halberdiers  and  followed  by  an  immense 
crowd  of  people  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age.  As  soon  as 
we  were  seen,  a  servant  of  the  Magistracy  approached  us 
and  prayed  us  to  dismount  to  salute  respectfully  '  Their 
Excellencies  of  Geneva/  who  had  come  to  meet  us  and  to 
bid  us  welcome.  We  obeyed.  The  three  carriages  having 
drawn  near,  there  alighted  from  each  a  magistrate  and  a 
minister,  who  embraced  us  with  tears  of  joy  and  with 
praises  of  our  constancy  and  endurance  far  gi-eater  than  we 
merited.  .  .  .  Their  Excellencies  then  permitted  the  people 
to  approach,  and  there  followed  a  spectacle  more  touching 
than  imagination  could  picture.  Several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Geneva  had  relatives  sufTering  in  the  French  galleys 
(from  which  we  had  been  delivered),  and  these  good  people 
did  not  know  whether  any  of  them  might  be  among  our 
comjMmy.  So  one  heard  a  confused  noise,  *  My  son  so  and 
BO,  my  husband,  my   brother,  are   you   there  ? '     One  can 
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imagine  what  embracings  welcomed  any  of  our  troop  who 
could  answer.  All  this  crowd  of  people  threw  itself  on  our 
necks  with  inexpressible  transports  of  joy,  praising  and 
magnifying  the  Lord  for  the  manifestation  of  His  grace  in 
our  favour ;  and  when  Their  Excellencies  asked  us  to  get 
on  horseback  again  to  enter  the  city,  we  were  scarcely  able 
to  obey,  so  impossible  did  it  seem  to  detach  ourselves  from 
the  arms  of  these  pious  and  zealous  brethren,  who  seemed 
afraid  to  lose  sight  of  us.  At  last  we  remounted  and 
followed  Their  Excellencies,  who  conducted  us  into  the 
city  as  in  triumph.  A  magnificent  building  had  been 
erected  in  Geneva  to  lodge  citizens  who  had  fallen  into 
poverty.  It  had  just  been  finished  and  furnished,  and  no 
one  had  yet  lived  in  it.  Their  Excellencies  thought  it 
could  have  no  better  dedication  than  to  serve  as  our 
habitation.  They  conducted  us  there,  and  we  were  soon  on 
foot  in  a  spacious  court.  The  crowd  of  people  rushed  in 
after  ua  Those  who  had  found  relatives  in  our  company 
begged  Their  Excellencies  to  penuit  them  to  take  them  Ui 
their  houses — a  request  willingly  granted.  M.  Bosquet, 
one  of  us,  had  a  mother  and  two  sisters  in  Geneva,  and 
they  bad  come  to  claim  him.  As  he  was  my  intimate 
friend,  he  begged  Their  Excellencies  to  permit  him  to  take 
me  along  with  him.  and  they  willingly  granted  his  request. 
Fire<i  by  this  example,  all  the  burghers,  men  and  women, 
asked  Their  Excellencies  to  allow  tliem  the  same  favour  of 
lodging  these  dear  brethren  in  their  own  houses.  Their 
Excellencies  having  permitted  some  to  do  this,  a  holy 
jealousy  took  possession  of  the  othei'S,  who  lamented  and 
bewailed  themselves,  saying  that  they  could  not  be  looked 
on  as  good  and  loyal  citizens  if  they  were  refused  the  same 
favour  ;  so  Their  Excellencies  had  to  give  way,  and  not  one 
of  us  was  left  in  the  Maison  Fram^aise,  for  so  they  had 
called  the  magnificent  building."^ 

The  narrative  is  that  of  a  Protestant  condemned  to 
the  galleys  under  Louis  xiv. ;  but  it  may  serve  as  a 
picture  of  how  Geneva  acted  in  the  sixteenth  century 
when  the  small  city  of  13,000  souls  received  and  pro- 
tected nearly  6000  refugees  driven  from  many  diflerent 
lands  for  their  religion. 

'  memoir**  tfttn  proteatant  amdamnS  aux  ^crrj  t/s  Frmnte  ftour  cause  d« 
reliffion,  ScriU/*Ar  lui-nUtM  (1757,  repub.  18A6K  pp<  40i-407. 
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THE   REFORMATION-  IN   FRANCE.* 
§  1.  Marguerite  d^Angoul^me  and  the  "group  of  Meavx." 


Perhaps  no  one  ao  thoroughly  representa  the  sentimente 
which  inspired  the  beginninga  of  the  movement  for  liefonna- 
tion  in  France  as  Marguerite  d'Angouleme,^  the  sister  of 

'  SoDRCEH :  Theodore  de  B^7.«  (Beu),  JTUtairt  Scdisiastiqw  de$  igliaa 
HformiiM  au  Royaurm  de  France  {cA.  by  Q.  Ruun  and  E.  Cunitz,  Paris, 
1883-89) ;  J.  Crespin,  Uisloirf.  drs  mariyn  pertdcuUz  et  mii  d  mart  pour  la 
96r\ti  (cd.  by  Bunoist,  Toulotiao,  1385-87);  Ucrmiigard,  Cvrrtapondance  det 
RfformaUurs  dona  Us  pays  de  iangw /ruTKaiae,  9  vols.  (Geneva,  1878-9U  ; 
Calvin's  Zftftrrs,  Corpus  Jle/ormaiorum,  vole,  xxxnii.  U.-xi.viii.  (Bnina- 
wick,  1872,  etc.) ;   Bonnet,  Letlrts  de  Jean  Ca/vin,  2  vols.  (Paris,  18M). 

Later  Br>OKS :  E.  Doumergue,  Jean  Caltrin,  8  vols,  (publuhed  LAnsanne, 
1899-1905) ;  U.  M.  Baird,  Jlistorjf  qf  the  Rise  of  Om  Hugwncis  (London, 
1880J,  and  Theodore  Beza  (New  York,  1899) ;  Lavisse,  Histoirs  de  Prance, 
V.  i.  pp.  339  ff.  ;  ii.  ]83ff. ;  VI.  i.  ii.  ;  Hamilton,  "Paria  under  the  Valoia 
King)*"  {Eng.  Hist.  Rexfieto,  1886,  pp.  260-70). 

^  Blargtierito  was  born  at  AuKouleme  on  April  lltb,  1492  ;  married  tho 
feeble  Duke  of  A1en?on  in  1509  ;  was  a  widow  in  1525  ;  married  Henri 
d'Albret,  King  of  Navarro,  in  16'27  ;  died  in  1549.  Her  only  child  wns 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  the  heroic  mother  of  Henry  of  Navnrro,  who  bocame 
Henri  iv.  of  France.  AVhcn  sbe  was  the  Duchess  of  Alen^on,  her  court  st 
Bourges  was  a  centre  for  the  Hutoauista  and  KeformBrs  of  Franco;  when 
ahe  became  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  her  castle  at  N^rac  was  a  haven  for  all 
porsecated  Protestants.  The  literature  about  Marguerite  is  very  extensive  ; 
it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  mention — G^nin,  Lettrrsdr  Marguerite  d' AnQwiUvic, 
reine  de  Navarre  (published  by  the  SociiU  de  I'NisUnreds  France,  1841-4'J)  ; 
Lea  idies  religieuses  de  Marguzrite  de  Kavarrt,  d'aupris  son  aeuvre  po^ique  ; 
A.  Lefranc,  Les  demieres  poisies  de  Margxierite  de  Navarre  (Paris,  1898) ; 
Booker,  **  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  duchenso  d'Alen^n  ot  Ouillanmc  Brifonnct, 
^v^Me  de  Meaux,  d'aprra  leiir  corre^ponctancn  manuncritc,  1521-24  "  (in  the 
BHlletxndela  SociiU  de  V HisUfire  dn  Protesiantisme  franfaise,  xlix.  (Paris, 
1800) ;  Darraeateter,  JiargarU  of  AngouUme,  Queen  qf  Navmrs  (LondoDi 
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King  Francis  i.  A  study  of  her  letters  and  of  her 
writings — the  latter  l>eiDg  for  the  moat  part  in  verse — is 
almost  essential  for  a  true  knowledge  of  the  aspirations  of 
the  noblest  minds  of  her  generation.  Not  that  she 
poesessed  creative  energy  or  was  herself  a  thinker  of  any 
originality,  but  her  soul,  like  some  clear  sensitive  raiiror, 
received  and  reflected  the  most  tremulous  throb  of  the 
intellectual  and  religious  movements  around  her.  She 
had,  like  many  ladies  of  that  age,  devoted  herself  to  the 
New  Learning.  She  had  "mastered  Latin,  Italian,  and 
Spanish  in  her  girlhood,  and  later  she  acquired  Greek  and 
even  Hebrew,  in  order  to  study  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongues.  In  her  the  French  Eenaissance  of  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  was  prolonged  throughout  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  She  was  all  sentiment  and  affection, 
full  of  that  gentle  courage  which  soft  feminine  enthusiasm 
gives,  and  to  her  brother  and  more  masculine  mother 
(Louise  of  Savoy) '  she  was  a  being  to  be  protected 
against  the  consequences  of  her  own  tender  daring. 
Contemporary  writers  of  all  parties,  save  the  more  bitter 
defendei'B  of  the  prevalent  Scholastic  Theology,  have 
something  good  to  say  about  the  pure,  bright,  ecstatic 
Queen  of  Navarre.  One  calls  her  the  "  violet  in  the 
royal  garden,"  and  says  that  she  unconsciously  gathered 
around  her  all  the  better  spirits  in  France,  as  the  wild 
thyme  attracts  the  bees. 

Marsiglio  Ficino  had  taught  her  to  drink  from  the 
well  of  Christian  Platoniam ;  *  and  this  mysticism,  which 
had  little  to  do  with  dogma,  which  allied  itself  naturally 
with  the  poetical  sides  of  philosophy  and  morals  which 
suggested  great  if  indefinite  thoughts  about  God. — le  Taut, 
le  Seul  Niicessaire,  la  Seule  Bont6^ — the  human  soul  and  the 

1886) ;  Lftviase,  Eidoirt  de  jVohm,  ▼.  i.  ;  Hermmjard,  Ct^rrtspo^idanee^  ate, 
vol.  i.,  vhioh  contaixu  sixtMn  letters  written  by  her.^nd  twelve  addreased 
to  her. 

*  LoniM  do  Savote,  Joutnal^    1476-1522    (in    Miclund  et  Potgoalat, 
Collection^  otc,  v.).  ^ 

*  Ltifrano,  "  Marguerite  de  Navarre  et  le  platonuone  de  la  Benausanco  " 
(▼ols.  Iviii.  liz.  BibliotAf^w  de  r£eoU  dsa  CharUs,  1807-98). 
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intimate  union  between  the  two,  wa8  perhaps  the  abiiling 
part  of  her  ever-enlarging  religious  experience.  Nicholas 
of  Cusa,  who  tried  to  combine  the  old  Scholastic  with  the 
new  thoughts  of  the  Renaissance,  taught  her  much  which 
she  never  unlearnt.  She  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures 
cjirefuUy  for  herself,  and  was  never  weary  of  discussing 
with  others  the  meaning  of  passages  which  seemed  to  be 
diflit'ult.  She  listened  eagerly  to  the  ]ireaching  of  Lefevre 
and  Roussel,  and  carried  on  a  long  private  correspondence 
with  BriQoniiet,  being  passiou'ktely  desirous,  she  said,  to 
learn  "  the  way  of  salvation."  *  Both  Luther  and  Calvin 
made  a  strong  impression  upon  her.  but  their  schemes  of 
theology  never  attracted  nor  subjugated  her  intelligence. 
Her  sympathies  were  drawn  forth  by  their  disdain  of 
Scholastic  Theology,  by  their  denial  of  the  supernatural 
powers  of  the  priesthood,  by  their  proclamation  of  the 
power  and  of  the  love  of  God,  and  by  their  conception 
that  faith  unites  man  with  God — by  all  in  their  teaching 
which  would  assimilate  with  the  Christian  mysticism  to 
which  she  had  given  herself  with  all  her  soul.  When 
her  religious  poems  are  studied,  it  will  be  found  that  she 
dwells  on  the  infinite  power  of  God,  the  mystical  absolu- 
tion of  the  human  life  within  the  divine,  and  praises  ])as- 
sionately  self-sacrifice  and  disdain  of  all  earthly  pleasures- 
She  extols  the  Lord  as  the  one  and  only  Saviour  and 
Intercessor.  She  contrasts,  as  Luther  was  accustomed  to 
do,  the  Law  which  searches,  tries,  and  punishes,  with  the 
Gospel  which  pardons  the  sinner  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  of  the  work  which  He  finished  on  the  Cross.  She 
looks  forward  with  eager  hope  to  a  world  redeemed  and 
roK<'nemted  through  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ.  She 
insists  on  justification  by  faith,  on  the  impossibility  of 
salvation  by  works,  on  predestination  in  the  sense  of 
absolute  dependence  on  God  in  the  last  resort.  Works 
are  good,  but  no  one  is  saved  by  works;  salvation  comes 
by  grace,  and  "  is  the  gift  of  the  Most  High  God."  She 
calls  the  Virgin  the  uidbt  blessed  among  women,  because 
*  H«nninJKrd,  Cmrt9iHmdanc9,  «tc.  i.  67. 
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she  had  been  chosen  to  be  the  mother  of  the  "  Sovereign 
Saviour "  but  refused  her  any  higher  phice ;  and  in  her 
devotions  she  introduced  an  invocation  of  Our  Lord 
instead  of  the  Salve  Jtet^ina,  This  way  of  thinking  about 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  combined  with  her  indiH'erence  to  ttie 
Saints  and  to  tlie  Mass,  and  her  undisguised  contempt 
for  the  more  superstitious  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  were 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  strong  attacks  mado  on  Mnri^iurite 
by  the  Facul ty  of  Theology  (the  Sorbon ne)  of  Paris. 
She  cannot  be  called  a  Prdtest-ant,  but  she  had  broken 
completely  with  mediaeval  modes  of  religious  life  and 
thought 

Marguerite's  letters  contain  such  graphic  glimpses,  that 
it  is  possible  to  see  her  daily  life,  whether  at  Bourges, 
where  she  held  her  Court  as  the  Duchess  of  Alenqou,  or  at 
N^rac,  where  she  dwelt  as  the  Queen  of  Navarre.  Every 
hour  was  occupied,  and  was  lived  in  the  midst  of  comp-'iny. 
Her  ConUs  and  her  poetry  were  for  the  most  part  written 
in  her  litter  when  she  was  travelling  from  one  place  to 
another  Her  "  Household  "  was  large  even  for  the  times. 
No  less  than  one  hundred  and  two  jjersons — ladies,  secre- 
taries, almoners,  physicians,  etc. — made  her  Court;  and 
frequently  many  visitors  also  were  present.  The  whole 
"  Household  "  with  the  visitors,  met  together  every  forenoon 
in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Palace,  a  room  "  well-paved  and 
hung  with  tapestry,"  and  there  the  Princess  commonly 
proposed  some  text  of  Scripture  for  discusaiou.  It  was 
generally  a  passage  which  seemed  obscure  to  Marguerite  : 
for  example,  "The  meek  shall  inlierit  the  earth."  All 
were  invited  to  make  suggestions  about  its  meaning.  The 
hostess  was  learned,  and  no  one  scrupled  to  quote  the 
Scriptures  in  their  original  languages,  or  to  adduce  the 
i){)inions  of  such  earlier  Fathers  as  Augustine,  Jerome, 
Chrysostom,  or  the  Gregoriea  H  it  surprises  us  to  find 
one  or  other  of  the  twenty  vaJeU  dc  cJunnbre,  who  were 
not  menials  and  were  privileged  to  be  present,  familiar 
with  theology,  and  able  to  quote  (Jreek  and  even  Hebrew, 
it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that  Marguerite's  talrls  (fe  chambre 
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included  distinguished  HumaniBts  and  Reformers,  to  wboin 
ehe  extended  tbe  protective  privilege  of  being  enrolled  in 
her  '*  Household."  When  the  weather  permitted,  the  whole 
company  went  for  a  stroll  in  tbe  park  after  the  discussion, 
and  then  seated  tbemselves  near  a  "  pleasant  fountain  "  on 
the  turf,  "  80  soft  and  delicate  that  they  needed  neither 
carpet  nor  cushions."^  There  one  of  the  ladics-iu -waiting 
(thirty  dames  or  denioiselUs  belonged  to  the  "  Household  *') 
read  aloud  a  tale  from  the  ffeptameran,  not  forgetting  the 
improving  convei*sation  which  concludes  each  story.  This 
gave  rise  to  an  aniniatefl  talk,  aft^r  which  they  returned  to 
the  Palace.  In  the  evening  the  "  Household  "  assembled 
again  in  a  hall,  fitted  as  a  simple  theatre,  to  witness  ono  of 
the  Comedies  or  Tastomls  which  the  Queen  delighted  to 
write,  and  in  which,  through  a  medium  as  strange  as  the 
ConteSy  she  inculcated  her  mystical  Christianity,  and  gave 
expression  to  her  longings  for  a  reformation  in  the  Church 
and  society.  Her  Court  was  tbe  pi*ecui*3or  of  the  mlons 
which  in  a  later  age  exercised  such  a  powerful  inlluence  on 
French  political,  literary,  aud  social  life. 

Marguerite  is  chieHy  remembered  as  the  author  of  the 
Heptamtron,  which  modem  sentiment  cannot  help  regarding 
as  a  collection  of  scandalous,  not  to  say  licentious,  tales. 
The  incongruity,  aa  it  api>ears  to  ua,  of  making  such  tales 
the  vehicle  of  moral  and  even  of  evangelical  instruction, 
causes  ua  frequently  to  forget  tbe  conversations  which 
follow  the  stories — con\'ersations  which  generally  inculcate 
moral  truths,  and  aometiiues  wander  round  the  evangelical 
thought  that  man's  salvation  and  all  the  fruits  of  holy 
living  rest  on  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  the  only 
Saviour.  "  Voild,  Mesda-nies,  eomme  la  foy  du  Ion  Comte  Tie 
fut  vainctte  par  signcs  ne  par  miracles  ext&ieiirs,  aachant  tr^s 
hien  que  nous  navons  quun  Sauveur,  Uqud  en  disarU  Con- 
awaimatum  est,  a  monstri  q^uil  tie  laissoU  point  A  nn  autre 
suBoesKur  ptntr  /aire  noire  salut"^  So  different  was  the 
Beutiuient  of  the  sixteenth    from  that   of   the    twentioth 


'  ffeptanurtm.  Preface, 
•/6iV,  Kouvellc  xxxiii. 
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century,  that  Jeanne  d'Albret,  puritan  as  she  undoubtedly 
was,  took  pains  that  a  scrupulously  exact  edition  of  her 
mother's  CoiUes  should  be  printed  and  published,  for  all  to 
read  and  profit  by. 

The  Reformers  with  whom  Marguerite  was  chiefly 
associated  were  called  the  "  group  of  Meaux."  Guillaurae 
Briqonneti^  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  earnestly  desired  reform 
but  dreaded  revolution,  had  gathered  round  him  a  band  of 
scholars  whose  idea  was  a  reformation  of  the  Church  by  the 
Church,  in  the  Church,  and  with  the  Church.  They  were 
the  heirs  of  the  aspirations  of  the  great  conciliar  leaders  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  such  aa  Gerson,  deeply  religious  men, 
who  longed  for  a  genuine  revival  of  faith  and  love.  Tliey 
hoped  to  reconcile  the  great  truths  of  Christian  dogma  with 
the  New  Learning,  and  at  once  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
Christian  intelligence,  and  to  impregnate  Humanism  with 
Christian  morality. 

The  man  who  inspired  the  movement  and  defined  its 
oims — "  to  preach  Christ  from  the  sources  " — was  Jacques 
Leffevi'B  d'Etaples  (Stapulensis).*  He  had  been  a  distin- 
guished Humam'st,  and  in  1507  had  resolved  to  consecrate 
his  learning  to  a  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  first 
fruit  of  this  resolve  was  a  new  Latin  translation  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (1512),  in  which  a  revised  version  of 
the  Vulgate  was  published  along  with  the  traditional  text. 
In  his  notes  he  anticipated  two  of  Luther's  ideas — that 
works  have  no  merit  apart  from  the  grace  of  God,  and 
that  while  there  is  a  Real  Presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  there  is  no  transubstantiation. 
The  Reformers  of  Meaux  believed  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 


'  nrifonnet  belonged  to  an  illuitriouA  family.  He  woa  born  in  H70, 
deetined  for  the  Church,  was  Archdeacon  of  Bheims,  Bishop  of  Lodire  in 
1504,  1607  got  the  rich  Abbey  of  St.  Germaindds-Prfra  at  Paris,  and  became 

I  Biflbop  of  Meaux  in  1M6.     Heatonce  bcganto  reform  his  dioceae  ;  compelled 

his  onn!«  to  reside  in  their  parishes  ;  divided  tlie  diocese  into  tlurty>two  dii> 

I  trictB,  and  scut  to  each  of  them  a  prcaober  for  part  of  the  year. 

I  'Cf.  K.  H.  Graf,  "Jacobus  Faber  StapiUensis,"  in  the  Zeiischr^yUr  dU 

£heoioffie  for  1863,  1-86  ;  Doumcrgne,  Jean  Calinn,  L  79-112; 
,  CortespmKianee^  i.  S  »• 
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should  be.  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  people,  and  Lef^vro 
took  Jean  de  IWly's  version  of  the  Bible, — itself  a  revision 
of  an  oltl  thirteenth  century  French  translation, — revised 
it.  published  the  Gospels  in  June  1523,  and  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  before  the  end  of  the  year.  TIio 
Old  Testament  followed  in  1525.  The  book  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  Marguerite,  and  became  widely  known  and 
read  througliout  France.  The  PrincesB  was  able  to  write 
to  BriQouuet  that  lier  brother  and  mother  were  interested 
in  the  spread  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the  hope  of  a 
reform  of  the  Church.* 

Neither  Lefevre  nor  Briqonnet  was  the  man  to  lead  a 
Reformation.  The  Bishop  whs  timid,  and  feared  the 
"tumult";  and  Lefevre,  like  Marguerite,  was  a  Christian 
mystic,*  with  all  the  mystic's  dislike  to  change  in  outward 
and  fixed  institutions.  More  radical  ideas  were  entering 
France  from  without.  The  name  of  Luther  was  known  as 
early  as  151S,  and  by  1520,  contemporary  letters  tell  us 
that  his  books  were  selling  by  the  hundred,  and  that  all 
thinking  men  were  studying  his  opinions^  The  ideas  of 
Zwingli  were  also  known,  and  appeared  more  acceptable  to 
the  advanced  thinkers  in  France.  Some  members  of  the 
group  of  Meaux  began  to  reconsider  their  position.  The 
Pope's  Bull  excommunicating  Luther  in  1520,  the  result 
of  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  and  the  declaration  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  of  the  University  of  Paris  (the 
Sorbonne)  against  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  their  vindica- 
tion of  the  authority  of  Aristotle  and  Scholastic  Theolog\' 
made  it  apparent  that  even  modest  reforms  would  not  l»e 
tolerated  by  the  Chu]*ch  as  it  then  existed.      The  ParUmtnt 


'  Hemiinjard,  Corr^apondawx,  i.  78,  84,  86  n. 

*  It  doesunt  soera  to  be  gepoimlly  known  thatLefe^vre  trmvolled  to  Germany 
in  eearob  of  nuLDUscnpts  of  Bome  of  the  earlier  mvstiual  writot-a,  and  that  he 
pablished  in  1513  the  first  printed  edition  of  Hildcgai-d  of  Bingen's  Lihcr 
QuMtivioM  (Peltzcr,  DtuUche  MyMik  und  deuUche  Kutut  (Strassburg,  189U]. 
p.  35),  under  the  title  Liber  trium  virorum  ei  trxum  Bpiril%iaiium  virffinum 
(Paris,  1618). 

'  Henninjardf  Correspondanee,  L  87  n.f  47|  48  n.,  63  and  «.,  64, 
•te. 
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of  Paris  (August  1521)  ordered  Luther's  books  to  be  given 
up.* 

Lef^vre  did  not  falter.  He  remained  what  he  bad 
been — a  man  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  who  refused 
to  enter  it  One  of  his  fellow-preachers  retracted  his 
opinions,  and  began  to  write  against  his  leader.  The 
young  and  fiery  Guillaume  Fai-el  boldly  adopted  the  views 
of  the  Swiss  Reformei-s.  Brioonnet  temj^Mirised.  He  forbade 
the  preaching  of  Lutheran  doctrine  within  his  diocese, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Reformer's  writings ;  but  he 
continued  to  protect  Lef^vre,  and  remained  true  to  his 
teaching.^ 

The  energetic  action  of  the  Sorbonne  and  of  the  Parle- 
•ment  of  Paris  showed  tlie  obRtacles  which  lay  in  the  path 
of  a  peaceful  Reformation.  The  library  of  Louis  de  Uenjuin 
was  seixed  and  condemned  (June  16th,  1523),  and  several 
of  his  books  burnt  in  front  of  Notre  Dame  by  the  order  of 
Parlement  (August  8th).  Beniiiin  himself  was  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  the  King.^  In  March  1525,  Jean 
•Leclerc,  a  wool-carder,  was  whipt  and  branded  in  Paris; 
and  six  months  later  was  burnt  at  ^letz  for  alleged  out- 
rages on  objects  of  reverence.  The  Government  had  to 
come  to  some  decision  about  the  religious  question. 

Marguerite  could  wiite  that  her  mother  and  her 
brother  were  "  more  than  ever  well  disposed  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  Church " ;  *  but  neither  of  them  had 
her  strong  religious  sentiment,  and  policy  rather  than  con- 
viction invariably  swayed  their  action.  l*he  Reformation 
promoted  by  Lef^vre  and  believetl  in  by  Marguerite  was 
at  once  too  moderate  and  too  exacting  for  Francis  L  It 
could  never  be  a  basis  for  an  allinuce  with  the  growing 
Protestantism  of  Germany,  and  it  demanded  a  purity  of 
individual  life  ill-suited  either  with  the  personal   habits  of 


'  JourmU  (fun  BouryeoU  de  Paris  toua  U  regne  dc  FrancoU  /.  2S2S-2SS6 
(P&rifl,  18M).  p.  104. 

■  Herminjftpd,  CorrMpondanee,  i.  153  ffi 

*  Joumai  d'un  Bourgeoia,  etc.  p.  169. 

•  HermiuJKrd,  Correaprmdattct,  i.  84,  10ft  ;  ct  85  ii« 
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the  King  or  with  the  manners  of  the  French  Court.  It  is 
therefore  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  Francis  I.  wavered  between  a  negligent  pro- 
tection and  a  etem  repression  of  the  French  Refornjers. 


§  2.  AttempU  to  repress  the  Movement  for  Reform, 

The  years  1523-26  were  full  of  troubles  for  France. 
The  Italian  war  had  been  unsuccessful  Provence  had 
been  invaded.  Francis  I.  liad  been  totally  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at  Pavia.  Dangers  of  various  kinds  within 
France  had  also  confronted  the  Government.  Bands  of 
raarauders — les  avenlnriers^ — had  pillaged  numerous  dis- 
tricts; and  so  many  conflagrations  had  taken  place  that 
people  believed  they  were  caused  by  emissaries  of  the 
public  enemies  of  Fmnce.  Louise  of  Savoy,  the  Queen- 
Mother,  and  Regent  during  her  son's  captivity  in  Madrid, 
bad  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate  the  formidable  powers 
of  the  Farlement  of  Paris  and  of  the  Sorbonne.  Measures 
were  taken  to  suppress  the  piinting  of  Lutheran  and  heret- 
ical books,  and  tlie  Farlement  appoint'Cd  a  commission  to 
discover,  try,  and  punish  heretics.  The  result  was  a  some- 
what inettective  persecution.*  The  preachers  of  Meaux  had 
to  take  refuge  in  Strassburg,  and  Lef^vre's  translation  of 
the  Scriptui'es  was  publiely  burnt. 

When  the  King  returned  from  his  imprisonment  at 
Madrid  (March  1525),  he  seemed  to  take  the  side  of  the 
Reformers.  The  Meaux  preachers  came  back  to  Fmnce, 
and  Lef^vre  himself  was  made  the  tutor  to  the  King's 
youngest  son.  In  1528—29  the  great  French  Council  of 
Sous  met  to  consider  I  he  state  of  the  Church.  It  reaffirmed 
most  of  the  mediteval  positions,  and,  in  opposition  to  tlie 
teachings  of  Protestants,  declared  the  unity,  infallibility, 
and  visibility    of    the  Church,  the  authority  of  Councils, 

'  The  (leprediitiona  of  those  bAiids  of  brigands  are  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  Jowmnl  d'vn  BourgfoU  *i€  Paris,  i>p.  ll»,  169,  160,  176,  186,  201, 
219,  267,  402,  196. 

*  Cr.  Journal  cTun  Bourgeois^  etc.  p.  276. 
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the  right  of  the  Church  to  make  canonical  regulations,  fasts, 
the  celibacy  of  priests,  the  seven  sacraments,  the  Mass, 
purgatory,  the  veneration  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  Scholastic  doctrines  of  free  will  and  faith  and 
works.  It  called  on  civil  rulers  to  execute  the  censures 
of  the  Church  on  heretics  and  schisraatica  It  also 
published  a  series  of  reforms  necessary — most  of  which 
were  already  couLained  in  the  canon  law. 

While  the  Council  was  sitting.  theBomanists  of  France 
were  startled  with  the  news  that  a  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  had  been  beheaded  and  otherwise  mutilated.  It 
was  the  first  manifestation  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  in  France.  The  King  was  furious.  He 
caused  a  new  statue  to  be  uuide  in  silver,  and  gave  his 
sanction  to  the  renewal  of  the  persecutions  (May  31st, 
1628).  Four  years  later  his  policy  altered.  He  desired 
alliances  with  the  English  and  German  Protestants;  one 
of  the  Reformers  of  Meaux  preached  in  the  Louvre  during 
Lent  (1533),  and  some  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who 
accused  the  King  and  Queen  of  Navarre  of  heresy,  weru 
banished  from  Paris.  In  spite  of  the  ferment  caused  by 
the  Evangelical  address  of  Nicolas  Cop,  and  the  flight  of 
Cop  and  of  Calvin,  the  real  author  of  the  address,  the  King 
still  seemed  to  favour  reform.  Evangelical  sermons  were 
again  preached  in  the  Louvre,  and  the  King  spoke  of  a 
conference  on  the  state  of  religion  within  France. 

The  affair  of  the  Placards  caused  another  storm.  On 
the  morning  of  Oct.  18th,  15  34,  the  citizens  of  Paris  found 
that  broadsides  or  placards,  attacking  in  very  strong  lan- 
guage the  ceremony  of  the  Mass,  had  been  affixed  to  the 
walls  of  the  principal  streets.  These ;?/ararrfa  affirmed  that 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  Cross  was  jwdect  and 
unique,  and  therefore  could  never  be  repeated  ;  that  it  was 
sheei*  idolatry  to  say  that  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ 
was  enclosed  within  the  wafer,  *'  a  man  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  in  a  morsel  of  paste  " ;  that  transubstantiation  was  a 
gross  error ;  that  the  Mass  had  been  perverted  from  its 
true  meaning,  which  is  to  be  a  memorial   of  the  sacrifice 


lo 
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and  death  of  our  Lord  ;  and  that  the  solemn  ceremony  had 
become  a  time  "  of  bell-ringings,  shoutings,  singing,  waving 
of  lamps  and  swinging  of  incense  pots,  after  the  fashion 
of  sorcerers."  The  violence  of  language  was  extreme, 
"  The  Pope  and  all  hiH  vermin  of  cardinals,  of  bishops,  of 
priests,  of  monks  and  other  hypocrites,  sayers  of  the  Mass, 
and  all  those  who  consent  thereto/'  were  liars  and  blas- 
phemers. The  author  of  this  broadside  was  a  certain 
Antoine  Maroourt,  who  had  fled  from  France  and  taken 
refuge  in  Neuchatel.  The  audacity  of  the  men  who  bad 
posted  the  placards  in  Paris  and  in  otlier  towns, — Orldans, 
Blois,  Amboise, — and  had  even  fixed  one  on  the  door  of 
the  King's  bedchamber,  helped  to  rouse  the  Somauists  to 
frenzy.  The  Parlement  and  the  University  demanded 
loudly  that  exti*eme  measures  should  be  taken  to  crush  the 
heretics ;  *  and  everywhere  expiatory  processions  were 
formed  to  protest  against  the  nacrilege.  The  King  himself 
and  the  great  nobles  of  the  Court  took  part  in  one  in 
January,'  and  during  that  month  more  than  thirty-five 
Lutherans  were  arrested,  tried,  and  burnt.  Several  well- 
kuowu  Frenchmen  (seventy-three  at  least),  among  them 
Clement  Marot  and  Mathurin  Cordier,  fled  the  country,  and 
their  possessions  were  confiscated. 

After  this  outburst  of  pei-secution  the  King's  policy 
again  changed.  He  was  once  more  anxious  for  an  alliance 
with  the  Protestants  of  Germany.  An  amnesty  was  pro- 
claimed for  all  save  the  "  Sacramentarians,"  i«.  the  followers 
of  Zwingli.  A  few  of  the  exiled  Frenchmen  returned, 
among  tbeai  Clement  Marot.  The  Chancellor  of  France, 
Antoine  du  Bourg,  went  the  length  of  inviting  the  German 
theologians  to  come  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  in 
a  religious  conference,  and  adhered  to  his  proposal  in  spite 

>  Jtmmai  iTun  Bourfftoit,  etc.:  "  Fnt  Miin^  par  deux  trompettee  et  ori^ 
au  Pul»_vs  sur  la  pierre  de  marbre,  qne  s'il  y  avoit  penonne  qui  noeut 
eufteigner  celuy  ou  ceiilx  qui  avoifnt  lisch^  les  dictz  placara,  en  rer^lant  en 
certitude,  il  leiir  meruit  donn^  ceut  (tticuii  par  la  cour  "  (p.  442), 

*  Ibid.  pp.  412-444.  The  Dauphin,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Angoulfime, 
and  a  young  Gtjriuan,  Prince  de  Vend6me,  carried  the  four  batoiu  supporting 
'*iin  beau  ciel  "  over  the  Host. 
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of  the  protesta  of  the  Sorbonne.  But  notliiiig  came  of 
it.  The  German  Protestant  theologians  refused  to  risk 
themselves  on  French  soil ;  and  the  exiled  Frenchmen 
mistrusted  the  King  and  his  Chancellor.  The  amnesty, 
however,  de8ei*ve8  remark,  because  it  called  forth  the  letter 
of  Calvin  to  Francis  I.  which  forms  the  "  dedication "  or 
preface  to  his  Christian  InMiitition, 

The  work  of  repression  was  resumed  with  increased 
severity.  Royal  edicts  and  mandates  urging  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy  followed  each  other  in  rapid  sncceBsion — 
Edict  to  the  ParkmcfU  of  Toulouse  (Dec.  16th,  1538). 
to  the  ParUmerUs  of  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and  liouen  (Juuti 
24th,  1539);  a  general  edict  issued  from  Fontainebleau 
(June  Ist,  1540);  an  edict  to  the  ParleiJient  of  Toulouse 
(Aug.  29th,  1642);  mandate  to  the  Parhmtnis  of  Paris, 
Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  and  Rouen  (Aug,  .'iOth,  1542). 
The  general  Edict  of  Fontaineblcau  was  one  of  exceptional 
severity.  It  was  intended  to  introduce  a  more  summary 
procedure  in  heresy  trials,  and  enjoined  officials  to  proceed 
against  all  persons  tainted  with  heresy,  even  against 
ecclesiastics  or  those  who  had  the  "  benefit  of  clergy  " ;  the 
right  of  appeal  was  denied  to  those  suspected ;  negligent 
judges  were  threatened  with  the  King's  displeaaure ;  and  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  were  urged  to  show  greater  zeal,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  powers  given  to  the  civil  courts. 
"  Every  loyal  subject,"  the  edict  said,  "  must  denounce 
heretics,  and  employ  all  means  to  root  them  out.  just  as  all 
men  are  bound  to  run  to  help  to  extinguish  a  public  confla- 
gration." This  edict,  slightly  modilicd  by  the  Parkmevt 
of  Paris  (July  1543)  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  remained  in  force  in  France  for  the  nine 
following  years.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  thoroughness,  succeeding 
edicts  and  mandats  declare  that  heresy  was  making  rapid 
progress  in  France, 

The  Sorbonne  and  the  ParUjtitnts  (especially  those  of 
Paris  and  Aix)  urged  on  the  persecution  of  the  "  Lutherans." 
The  foi-mer  drafted  a  series  of  twenty-five  articles  (a  refuta- 
tion of  the  1541  edition  of  Calvin's  Institution),  which  wei  j 
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meant  to  assert  conciBely  the  dogma  of  the  Chiinih,  and  to 
deny  whatever  the  Reformers  taught  pi-ejudicial  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  nie<iijEval  Church.  These 
articlea  were  approved  by  the  King  and  his  Privy  Council, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  published  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  gave  instructions  to  deal  with  all  who 
preached  or  taught  anything  contrary  or  repugnant  tu 
them.  This  ordinance  was  at  once  registered  by  the  Parte- 
ment  of  Paris.  Thus  all  the  powers  of  the  realm  committed 
themselves  to  a  struggle  to  extirpate  the  Reformed  teaching, 
and  were  armed  with  a  test  which  was  at  once  clear  and 
comprehensive.  Not  content  with  this,  the  Sorbonne  began 
a  list  of  prohibited  bwjks  (1542—43) — a  list  containing  the 
works  of  Calvin,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Clement  Marot,  and 
the  translations  of  ucri]>tur6  edited  by  Robert  Estieune, 
and  the  Farlement  issued  a  severe  ordinance  against  all  Pro- 
testant propaganda  by  means  of  printing  or  the  selling  of 
books  (J uly_  1542). 

These  various  ordinances  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy 
were  applied  promptly  and  rigorously,  and  the  fires  of 
persecution  wei'e  soon  kindled  all  over  France.  The  place 
Maubert  was  the  scene  of  the  martyrdoms  in  Paris. 
There  were  no  gi^eat  mtto-dafis,  but  continual  mention  is 
made  of  burning  two  or  three  martyrs  at  once.  Two 
acts  of  persecution  cast  a  dark  stain  on  the  last  years  of 
Francis  i. — the  slaughter  of  the  Waldenses  of  the  Durance 
in  1545,  and  the  martyi-dom  of  the  "  fourteen  of  Meaux." 

A  portion  of  Provence,  skirting  the  Durance  where 
that  river  is  about  to  flow  into  the  Rhone,  bad  been 
almost  depopulated  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  land- 
ownerB  had  invited  peasants  fiom  the  Alps  to  settle  within 
their  territoriea  The  incomers  were  Waldenses ;  their 
religion  was  guaranteed  protection,  and  their  industry  and 
thrift  soon  covered  the  desolate  region  with  fertile  farms. 
When  the  Reformation  movement  had  established  itself  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  these  villagers  were  greatly  in- 
terested. They  drew  up  a  brief  statement  of  what  they 
believed,  and  sent  it  to  the  loading  Reformera,  aocompanied 
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by  a  number  of  questions  on  matters  of  religion.  They  re- 
ceived long  answers  from  Bucer  and  from  Oecolampadius, 
and,  having  met  in  conference  (Sept.  1532)  at  Angrogne  in 
Piedmont,  they  drafted  a  simple  confession  of  faith  based 
on  the  replies  of  the  Reformers  to  their  questions.  It  was 
natural  that  they  should  view  the  progress  of  the  Jieforma- 
tion  within  France  with  interest,  and  that  they  should  con- 
tribute 500  crowns  to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  anew 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  French  by  Robert  Olivetaa 
Freedom  to  practise  their  religion  had  been  granted  for  two 
centuries  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  thirty  Waldensian  villages, 
and  they  conceived  that  in  exhibiting  their  sympathy  with 
French  Protestantism  they  were  acting  within  their  ancient 
rights.  Jean  de  Roma,  Inquisitor  for  Provence,  thought 
otherwise.  In  1532  he  began  to  exhort  the  villagers  to 
abjure  their  opinions ;  and,  finding  bis  entreaties  without 
effect,  he  set  on  foot  a  severe  persecution.  The  Waldenses 
appealed  to  the  King,  who  sent  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  with  the  result  that  Jean  de  Roma  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  the  country. 

The  persecution  was  renewed  in  1535  by  the  Archbishop 
and  ParUiMnt  of  Aix,  who  cited  seventeen  of  the  people  of 
Meriudol,  one  of  the  \'illages,  before  them  on  a  charge  of 
heresy.  When  they  failed  to  appear,  the  Parlemait  pub- 
lished (Nov.  18th,  1540)  the  celebrated  Arrit  de  Merivdol, 
which  sentenced  the  seventeen  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake. 
The  Waldenses  again  appealed  to  the  King,  who  pardoned 
the  seventeen  on  the  condition  that  they  should  abjure  their 
heresy  within  three  months  (Feb.  Sth,  1541).  Tliere  was 
a  second  appeal  to  the  King,  who  again  protected  the 
Waldenses;  but  during  the  later  months  of  1541  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Aix  sent  to  His  Majesty  the  false  information  that 
the  people  of  Merindol  were  in  open  insurrection,  and 
were  threatening  to  sack  the  town  of  Marseilles.  Upon 
this,  Francis,  urged  thereto  by  Cardinal  de  Touraon,  recalled 
his  protection,  and  ordered  all  the  Waldenses  to  be  exter- 
minated (Jan.  Ist,  1545).  An  army  was  stealthily 
organised,  and  during  seven  weeks  of  slaughter,  amid  all 
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the  accompaniment*  of  treachery  and  bnitality,  twenty-two 
of  the  thirty  Waldensian  villiiges  were  utterly  destroyed, 
between  three  and  four  thousaud  men  and  women  were 
Hlaiu,  and  hcvou  huudrod  men  sent  to  the  galleya.  Those 
who  escaped  took  refuge  in  Switzerland.* 

The  persecution  at  Meaux  (1546)  was  more  limited  in 
extent,  but  was  accompanied  by  such  tortures  that  it  formed 
a  fitting  introduction  to  the  severities  of  the  reign  of 
Henri  IL 

The  Reformed  at  Meaux  had  organised  themselves  into 
a  congregation  modelled  on  that  of  the  French  refugees  in 
Straseburg.  They  had  chosen  l*ierre  Leclerc  to  be  their 
pastor,  and  one  of  their  numl>er,  Etienne  Mangin,  gave  his 
house  for  the  meetings  of  the  congregation.  The  authorities 
heard  of  the  meetings,  and  on  Sept  8th,  1546,  a  sudden 
visit  was  made  to  the  house,  and  sixty-one  persons  were 
atTestetl  and  brought  before  the  ParUment  of  Paris.  Their 
special  crime  was  that  they  had  engaged  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supjwr.  The  sentence  of  the  Court  declared 
that  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  had  shown  culpable  negligence 
in  permitting  such  meetings;  that  the  evidcuco  indicated 
that  there  were  numbers  of  **  Lutherans "  and  lieretics  in 
Meaux  besides  those  brought  before  it,  and  that  all  Huch 
were  to  be  sought  out;  that  all  books  in  the  town  which 
concerned  the  Christian  religion  were  to  be  deposited  in  the 
record-office  within  eight  days  ;  that  special  sermons  were 
to  be  delivered  and  expiatory  processions  organised  ;  and 
that  the  house  of  Etienno  ^langin  was  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  a  chapel  in  honour  of  the  iloly  Sacrament 
erected  on  the  site.  It  condemned  fourteen  of  the  accused  to 
be  burnt  aUve,  after  baring  suflered  the  severest  tortures 
which  the  law  permitted ;  five  to  be  hung  up  by  the  armpits 
to  witness  the  execution,  and  then  to  be  scourged  and  im- 
prisoned ;  others  to  witness  the  execution  with  cords  round 
their  necks  and  with  their  heads  bare,  to  ask  pardon  for  their 
crime,  to  take  part  in  an  expiatory  procession,  and  to  listen 

'  BulMin  de  la  Soeiai  de  flliMtcirt  du  ProUatantisnufran^ais  for  1858, 
pp.  U6f. 
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to  a  sermou  on  the  adoration  due  to  the  Body  of  Christ 
present  in  the  Holy  Sacrament.  A  few,  mostly  women, 
were  acquitted.^ 

Francis  l.  died  in  March  1547.  The  persistent  perse- 
cution which  had  marked  the  later  years  of  his  reign  had 
done  littlo  or  nothing  to  quench  the  growing  Protestantism 
of  France.  It  had  only  succeeded  in  driving  it  beneath 
the  surface. 

Henry  ii.  never  indulged  in  the  vacillating  policy  of  his 
father.  From  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  set  himself 
resolutely  to  combat  the  Reformation.  His  favourite 
councillors — his  all-j>owerful  mistress,  Diane  of  Poitiers ;  his 
chief  Minister,  the  Constable  Montmorency,  in  high  repute 
for  his  skill  in  the  arts  of  war  and  of  goveruiiicut ;  the 
Guises,  a  gi*eat  family,  originally  belonging  to  Lorraine,  who 
had  risen  to  power  in  France — were  all  strong  supporters 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  resolute  to  destroy  the 
growing  Protestantism  of  France.  The  declared  policy  of 
the  King  was  to  slay  the  Reformation  by  attacking  it  through 
every  form  of  legal  suppression  that  could  be  devised. 


N 


§  3.  Change  in  the  Character  of  ths  Movement  for  Reform. 

The  task  was  harder  than  it  had  been  during  the  reign 
of  Francis.  In  spite  of  the  persecutions,  the  adherents  of 
the  new  faith  had  gone  on  increasing  in  a  wonderful  way. 
Many  of  the  priests  and  monks  had  been  converted  to  Evan- 
gelical doctrines.  They  taught  them  secretly  and  openly  ; 
and  they  could  expose  in  a  telling  way  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church,  having  kuown  them  from  the  inside.  School- 
mastere,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  arrft^  of  the  Parlcmenls, 
were  continually  blamed  for  dissuading  their  pupils  from 
going  to  Mass,  and  for  cornipting  the  youth  by  instructing 
them  in  the  "  false  and  pernicious  doctrines  of  Geneva." 
Many  Colleges  were  named  as  seed-beds  of  the  Reformation 
— Angers,  Bourges,  Fontenay,  La  Rochelle,  Loudun,  Niort, 
Niuies,  and  Poitiers.  Tlie  theatre  itself  became  an  agent 
'  H    M,  Bower,  The  Fourterii.  of  Jffattx  (Loudon,  18M). 
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for  reform  when  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  and  the 
morals  of  the  clergy  were  attacked  in  popular  playa  The 
refugees  in  Strassburg,  Qeneva,  and  Lausanne  spared  no 
pains  to  send  the  Evangelical  doctrines  to  their  countrymen. 
Ardent  young  Frenchmen,  trained  abroad,  took  their  lives 
in  their  band,  and  crept  quietly  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  France.  They  met  converts  and  inquirers  in 
solitary  Buburbs,  in  oellare  of  houses,  on  highways,  and  by 
the  rivers.  The  records  of  the  ecclesiastical  police  enable 
us  to  trace  the  sprefid  of  the  Reformation  along  the  great 
roads  and  waterways  of  France.  The  misaionera  changed 
their  names  frequently  to  elude  observation.  Some,  with 
a  daring  beyond  their  fellows,  did  not  hesitate  to  visit  the 
towns  and  preach  almost  openly  to  the  people.  The  propa- 
ganda carried  on  by  colporteurs  was  scarcely  less  successful 
These  were  usually  young  men  ti'ained  at  Geneva  or  Strass- 
burg.  They  earned  their  books  in  a  pack  on  their  backs, 
and  hawked  them  in  village  and  town,  describing  their  con- 
tents, and  making  little  sermons  for  the  listeners.  Among 
the  notices  of  seizures  we  find  such  titles  as  the  following : 
— Les  CoUoques  of  Erasmus,  La  Fontaine  de  Vie  (a  selection 
of  scriptural  passages  translated  into  French),  the  Ltvrt  de 
vraye  et  jHirfaicie  oraifton  (a  translation  of  extracts  from 
Luther's  writings),  the  CinquanU-^euxpitaufneSf  the  Catickismt 
de  Gendve^  Pridr^  eccUsiastiquea  avec  la  wanilre  d^administrcr 
ks  mcrements,  an  Alphabet  chrHitn^  and  an  Instruction 
chrHiemie  pour  le$  ptitit^  cnfanU.  No  edicts  against  printing 
books  which  bad  not  been  submitted  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  were  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  secret 
colportage. 

In  these  several  ways  the  Evangelical  faith  was  spread 
abroad,  and  before  the  death  of  Francis  there  was  not  a 
district  in  France  with  the  single  exception  of  Brittany 
which  had  not  its  secret  Protestants,  while  many  parts  of 
the  country  swarmed  with  them. 
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§  4.  Calvin  and  his  Influence  in  France. 

The  Reformation  in  FraDce  had  been  rapidly  changing 
it8  character  since^^J^the  year  in  which  Lef^vre  died, 
and  in  which  CaWin' 8  Christian  Tnslitutum  waa  published. 
It  was  no  longer  a  Christian  mysticism  supplemented  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  Scriptures ;  it  had  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  indiWdual  followers  of  Luther  or  Zwingli ;  it 
had  become  united,  presenting  a  solid  phalanx  to  its  foes  ;  it 
had  rallied  round  a  manifesto  which  was  at  once  a  com- 
pleted scheme  of  doctrine,  a  prescribed  njode  of  worship,  and 
a  code  of  morals ;  it  had  foimd  a  leader  who  was  both  a 
master  and  a  commander-in-chief.  The  publication  of  the 
Christian  Institution  had  effected  this.  The  young  man 
whom  the  Town  Council  of  Geneva  could  speak  of  as  "  a 
certain  Frenchraan  "  {Gallus  quidam)  soon  took  a  foremost 
place  among  the  leaders  of  the  whole  Reformation  move- 
ment, and  moulded  in  his  plastic  hands  the  Reformation 
in  France. 

Calvin's  early  life  and  his  work  in  Geneva  have 
already  been  described ;  but  his  special  influence  on 
France  must  not  pass  unnoticed.^  He  had  an  extra- 
ordinary power  over  his  co-religionists  in  his  native  land.' 
He  was  a  Frenchman^C-one  of  themselves ;  no  foreigner 
speaking  an  unfamiliar  tongue  ;  no  enemy  of  the  Fatherland 
to  follow  whom  might  seem  to  be  unpatriotic!*  It  is  tnio 
that  his  fixed  abode  lay  beyond  the  confines  of  France ; 
but  distance,  which  gave  him  freedom  of  action,  made  him 

^  Cf.  »bove,  pp.  92  ff.  Wli»t  foUowB  on  C&lrin's  influenoo  on  tlio  Tiofor- 
raation  in  France  haa  bwn  boirowwl  Urgcly  from  M.  Henri  lit*  mom  tier, 
Hisloire  dt  Franct,  etc.  (Paris.  1903-4)  V.  L  pp.  381-3^3.  ii.  pp.  185-187,  etc. ; 
only  a  Fr«nchmui  can  describe  it  and  him  8yuipathetic4Llly. 

*  The  Venetian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France,  writing  in  1561  to 
the  Doge,  says,  "Your  Serf-nity  will  hardly  believe  the  influence  and  the 
groat  i>owor  which  the  principal  minister  of  Genera,  by  oame  Calvin,  a 
Frenohman  and  a  native  of  Picardy,  possesses  in  this  kingdom.  He  ii  a 
man  of  extraordinary  aatbority,  who  by  his  modu  of  life,  his  doctrines  and 
his  writings,  rises  superior  to  all  the  rest^*  {CalcHdar  qf  StaU  i*jpwi, 
Vtneiian,  1668-80,  p.  323). 
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the  more  esteemed.  He  was  the  apostle  who  wrote  **  to 
all  that  be  in  France,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  be 
saint&" 

While  Htill  a  student,  Calvin  had  shown  that  he 
poasessed.  besides  a  marvellous  memory,  an  acute  and  pene- 
trating intellect,  with  a  great  faculty  for  assimilating  ideaa 
and  modes  of  thought ;  but  he  lacked  what  may  be  called 
artistic  imagination,^  and  neither  poetry  nor  art  seemed  to 
strike  any  responsive  chord  in  his  aouL  His  conduct  was 
always  straightforward,  irreproachable,  and  dignified ;  he  waa 
by  education  and  breeding,  if  not  by  descent,  the  polished 
French  gentleman,  and  was  most  at  home  with  men  and 
women  of  noble  birth.  His  character  was  serious,  with 
little  playfubiesa,  little  vivacity,  but  with  a  wonderful 
power  of  sympathy.  He  was  reserved,  somewhat  shy, 
slow  to  make  intimate  friends,  but  once  made  the  friend- 
ships lasted  for  life.  At  all  periods  of  age,  boy,  student, 
man  of  letters,  leader  of  a  great  party,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  centre  of  attraction  and  of  deferential  trust.  The 
effect  of  this  mysterious  charm  was  felt  by  others  besides 
those  of  his  own  age.  His  professor,  Mathurin  Cordicr, 
became  his  devoted  disciple.  Melanchthon  wished  that 
he  might  die  with  his  head  on  Calvin's  breast.  Luther, 
in  spite  of  his  suspicion  of  everything  that  came  fi-om 
Switzerland,  was  won  to  love  and  trust  him.  And  Knox, 
the  most  nigged  and  indei>endent  of  men.  acknowle^^ged 
Calvin  as  his  master,  eoufiuited  him  in  every  doubt  and 
difficulty,  and  on  all  occasions  save  one  meekly  followed 
Ilia  counsels.  He  loved  children,  and  hiid  them  at  his 
house  for  Christmas  trees ;  but  (and  this  is  cliaracter- 
isticuUy  French)  always  addressed  them  with  ceremonious 


'  Oftlrin  did  not  l»ck  imaginAtion.  TheaancHfied  imagination  baa  nevier 
mado  grandt-r  or  loftivr  fliglit  than  in  the  tlioiigbt  of  the  Purpcae  of  Ood 
niOTiog  slowly  down  tbrougli  tlie  AgfH.  makiug  for  redemption  and  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Kiogdora,  which  i^  the  majiter-idea  in  the  Ckrialian 
Iiueilutum.  It  was  de  Bkm  (Be«a),  not  Calvin,  who  was  the  father  of 
the  Acventeenth  nentnry  doctrine  of  prMcstination,  —  a  conception  which 
ditfered  from  Calvin's  as  widely  as  the  skeleton  differs  from  the  man 
instinct  with  life  and  action. 
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politenees,  aa  if  they  were  grown  men  and  women  deserving 
as  much  consideration  ae  himself.  It  was  this  trait  that 
cAptivated  de  B^ze  when  he  was  a  hoy  of  twelva 

Calvin  was  a  democrat  intellectually  and  by  silent 
principle  This  appears  almost  everywhere  in  his  private 
writings,  and  was  noted  by  such  a  keen  observer  as 
Tavannes.  It  was  never  more  unconscnoualy  displayed 
than  in  the  preface  or  dedication  of  the  Christian 
Jjislilulion. 

"  This  preface,  instead  of  pleading  with  the  King  on 
behalf  of  the  Reformation,  places  the  movement  right  before 
hira,  and  makes  him  see  it.  Its  tone  throughout  firm  and 
dignified,  calm  and  stately  when  Calvin  addresses  Francis 
I.  directly,  more  bitter  and  sarcastic  when  he  is  speaking 
of  theologians,  la  pcns^e  et  l-a  forme  du  style  toutes  vihrantes 
du  ton  hiblique,  the  very  simplicity  and  perfect  frankness 
of  the  address,  give  the  impression  of  one  who  is  speaking 
on  equal  terms  with  his  peer.  All  suggest  the  Christian 
democrat  witliout  a  trace  of  the  revolutionary."  ^ 

The  source  of  his  power — logic  impregnated  by  the 
passion  of  conviction— is  so  peculiarly  French  that  perhaps 
only  his  countrymen  can  fully  understand  and  appreciate  it, 
and  they  have  not  been  slow  to  do  so. 

All  these  characteristic  traits  appealed  to  them.  His 
passion  for  equality,  as  strong  as  the  Apostle  Paul's,  com- 
pelled him  to  take  his  followers  into  his  confidence,  to 
make  them  apprehend  what  be  knew  to  the  innermost 
thoughts  of  his  heart  It  forced  hira  to  exhibit  the 
reasons  for  his  faith  to  all  who  cared  to  know  them,  to 
arrange  them  in  a  logical  order  which  would  appeal  to 
their  understanding,  and  his  passion  of  con\'iction  assured 
him  and  them  that  what  he  taught  was  the  very  truth  of 
God.    Then  he  was  a  very  great  writer,*  one  of  the  founders 

'  Henri  Lemonnier,  Histoirt  dc  France,  etc.  (Paria,  1008)  V,  i,  388. 

'  *'  CmlTin  fat  on  trkn  grand  ^rivain.  Je  dirais  meme  que  ee  fut  le  plus 
grand  ^cnvain  du  10**  ai^le  si  j'estimaiKplus  que  jt-  ne  fais  WaiyU  propremeut 
dit.  .  .  .  Encore  ut-il  qa'it  mu  fsut  bien  ncuiinaltre  quo]eiityIod«  Cal\*in 
est  de  totu  Ics  styles  da  16"  ai^le  cdui  qui  a  le  phu  de  atyU,  .  .  .  Ee«te 
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of  modem  French  prose,  the  iDost  exquisite  literary  medium 
that  exists,  a  man  made  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the 
people.  He  wrote  all  his  important  works  in  French  for 
his  couiitr)'men,  as  well  as  in  Latin  for  the  learned  world. 
His  language  and  style  were  fresh,  clear,  and  simple ;  with- 
out a£Fected  elegance  or  pedantic  display  of  erudition ;  full  of 
vigour  and  verve ;  here,  caustic  wit  which  attracted ;  there, 
eloquence  which  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  his  readers  becausa 
it  throbbed  with  burning  passion  and  strong  emotion. 

It  is  unlikely  that  all  his  disciples  in  France  appreciated 
his  doctrinal  system  in  its  details.  The  Christian  IiixtitiUion 
appealed  to  them  as  the  strongest  protest  yet  made  against 
the  abuses  and  scandals  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  contain- 
ing a  code  of  duties  owed  to  God  and  man,  as  exhibiting 
an  ideal  of  life  pure  and  lofty,  as  promising  everlasting 
blessedness  for  the  called  and  chosen  and  faithfid.  *  It 
satisfied  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  intellects  which 
demanded  logical  proof  and  the  souls  which  had  need  of 
enthusiasm." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Calvin's  theology  was  less 
original  and  effective  than  his  legislation  or  policy.^  The 
statement  seems  to  overlook  the  peculiar  service  which  was 
^^rendered  to  the  Reformation  movement  by  the  Institution. 
The  Reformation  was  a  rebellion  against  the  external 
authority  of  the  mediaeval  Church  ;  but  every  revolt,  even 
that  against  the  most  flagrant  abuses  and  the  moat  corrupt 
rule,  carries  in  it  seeds  of  evil  which  must  be  slain  if  any 
real  progress  is  to  be  made.  For  it  instinctively  tends  to 
sweep  away  all  restraints — those  that  are  good  and 
necessary  as  well  as  those  that  are  bad  and  harmful. 
The  leaders  of  every  movement  for  reform  have  a  harder 


qa'il  parle  i'adinirable  prow,  si  olaire,  limpide  et  ikoila,  do  16*  utole,  ireo 
ee  qnelqne  chose  de  plus  ferme,  de  plus  novirri  et  de  pins  riril  qnel'<^tii(lfl  des 
elaaalqnes  donne  k  ceux  qui  ne  poossent  pu  jusqu'k  rimiUtion  serrile  et  A 
radmiratiire  dps  menus  jolis  det«UB.  Keste  qall  parle  U  Ungue  du  16*  sieclo 
aveo  quelqiiBsq Halites  di^jk  du  17*.  C'eat  pr^cis^ineDt  oe  qu'il  a  fut,  otil 
est  un  des  bons,  siuon  dea  sublimes,  fondateurs  de  la  prose  fraii^mise  "  f  Emile 
Fagaet,  Seizienu  Si^U :  B(vda  LiUrairts,  pp.  188-89,  Paris,  1898), 
'  Ciimbridgt  iindem  History,  ii.  866. 
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battle  to  fight  against  the  revolutionaries  in  their  following 
than  against  their  avowed  opponents.  At  the  root  of  the 
Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  lay  an  appeal  from 
man  to  God — from  the  priest,  granting  or  withholding 
absolution  in  the  confessional,  to  God  making  the  sinner, 
who  turns  from  his  sins  and  has  faith  in  the  person  and 
work  of  Christ,  know  in  hia  heart  that  he  is  pardoned  ;  from 
the  decision  of  Popes  and  Councils  to  the  decrees  of  God 
revealed  in  His  Holy  Word.  This  appeal  was  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  from  the  seen  to  the  unseen,  and  therein  w 
lay  the  diflficulty ;  for  unless  this  unseen  could  be  made 
visible  to  the  eye  of  the  intelligence  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  restraining  authority  which  it  possessed  could  impress 
itself  on  the  will,  there  was  risk  of  its  proving  to  be  no 
restraining  authority  whatsoever,  and  of  men  fancying  tliat 
they  had  been  left  to  be  a  law  unto  themselvea  What  the 
Christian  Instiintion  did  for  the  sixteenth  century  was  to 
make  the  unseen  government  and  authority  of  God,  to  which 
all  must  bow,  aa  visible  to  the  intellectual  eye  of  faith  as 
the  mechanism  of  the  mediaeval  Church  had  been  to  the 
eye  of  sense.  It  proclaimed  that  the  basis  of  all  Christian 
faith  was  the  Word  of  God  revealed  in  the  I^oly  ScriptnrpK ;  ^ 
it  taught  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  things  on  15 od 
Himself  immediately  and  directly ;  it  declared  that  the 
sin  of  man  was  such  Uiat,  apart  from  the  working  of  the 
free  grace  of  God,  there  could  be  neither  pai*don  nor 
amendment,  nor  salvation ;  and  it  wove  all  these  thoughta 
into  a  logical  imity  which  revealed  to  the  intellectual  eye 
of  its  generation  the  "  House  of  God  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens."  Men  as  they  gazed  saw  that 
tliey  were  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  authority  of 
God  Himself,  directly  responsible  to  Him ;  that  they  could 
test  "  the  PopcV  House "  by  this  divine  archetype ;  that 
it  was  tfhp^^  '^^■}'  *"  T-^form  all  human  inetitutionfl. 
ecdesiastical  or  political,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  divine  vision.  It  made  men  know  that 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  visible  mediaeval  Church 
was  neither  to  step  outside  the  sphere  of  the  purpose  of 
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Grod  making  for  their  redemption,  nor  bo  free  themselves 
Jsom  the  duties  which  God  requiren  of  man. 

The  work  which  Calvin  did  ft)r  his  co-religionista  in 
France  was  immenBe.  He  carried  on  a  oonstant  corre- 
spondence with  them  ;  he  sustaiued  their  courage ;  be  gave 
their  faith  a  subliiuB  exaltation.  When  he  heard  of  a 
French  Romanist  who  had  begun  to  hesitate,  he  wrote  to 
him  combining  persuasion  with  instruction.  He  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  Eefoimation  with  its  nominal  supporters. 
He  encouraged  the  weak  He  sent  letters  to  the  persecuted. 
He  forwarded  short  theological  treatises  to  assist  those 
who  had  got  into  controversies  concerning  their  faith.  He 
advised  the  organisation  of  congregations.  He  recommended 
energetic  pastors.     He  warned  slothful  ministers. 

"  We  must  not  think,"  he  says. "  that  our  work  is  con- 
fined within  such  narrow  limits  that  our  task  is  ended  when 
we  have  preached  sermons  ...  it  is  our  part  to  maintain 
a  vigilant  oversight  of  those  committed  to  our  care,  and 
take  the  greatest  pains  to  guard  from  evil  those  whose 
blood  will  one  day  be  demanded  from  us  if  they  are  loBt 
through  our  negligence."  * 


He  answered  question  after  question  about  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  demands  of  the  Christian  life  with  what 
was  required  by  the  world  around — a  matter  which  pressed 
hard  on  the  consciences  of  men  and  women  who  belonged 
to  a  religious  minority  in  a  great  Roman  Catholic  kingdom. 
He  was  no  casuist.  He  wrote  to  Madame  de  Cany,  the 
sister  of  the  Duchess  d'fitampcs,  that  "  no  one,  great  or 
small,  ought  to  believe  themselves  exempt  from  suifering 
for  the  sake  of  our  sovereign  King."  He  was  listened  to 
with  reverence;  for  he  was  not  a  counsellor  who  advised 
others  to  do  what  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  liiniself. 
He  could  Bay,  "  Be  ye  followers  of  me,  as  I  am  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen  knew 
that  the  master  whom  they  obeyed,  the  director  they  con- 
sulted, to  whom  they  whispered  the  secrets  of  their  soul^ 

>  La  CaUchiamc  fran^it,  p.  132.     Opcn^  T.  319. 
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lived  the  hardest  and  most  ascetic  life  of  any  man  in 
Europe, — scarcely  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping;  that  his 
frail  body  wa.M  kept  alive  by  the  energy  of  his  indomitable 
soul. 

Freuchmen  of  varying  Bchools  of  thought  have  not 
been  slow  to  recognise  the  secret  of  the  power  of  their  great 
countryman.     Jules  Michelet  says : 

"  Among  the  martyrs,  with  whom  Calvin  constantly 
conversed  in  spirit,  he  became  a  martyr  himself;  he  lived 
and  felt  like  a  man  before  whom  the  whole  earth  disappo-ai-s, 
and  who  tunes  his  last  Psalm  his  whole  eye  fixed  upon  the 
eye  of  God,  because  he  knows  that  on  the  following  morning 
he  may  have  to  ascend  the  pyre." 

Ernest  Kenan  is  no  less  emphatic : 

*'  It  is  surprising  that  a  man  who  appears  to  us  in  his  life 
and  writings  so  unByiiipiilhetic  should  have  been  the  centre 
of  an  immense  movement  in  his  generation,  and  that  this 
harsh  and  severe  tone  should  have  exei'cised  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries.  How  was  it, 
for  example,  that  one  of  the  most  distinguisiied  women  of 
her  time,  Bende  of  France,  in  her  Court  at  Ferrara,  stir- 
rounded  by  the  flower  of  European  wits,  was  captivated  by 
that  stern  muster,  and  by  him  drawn  into  a  course  that 
must  have  been  so  thickly  strewn  with  thorns  ?  This  kind 
of  austere  seduction  is  exercised  only  by  those  who  work 
with  real  conviction.  Lacking  that  vivid,  deep,  sympathetic 
ardour  wliich  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Luther's  success, 
lacking  the  charm,  the  perilous,  languishing  tenderness  of 
Francis  de  Sales,  Calvin  succeeded,  in  an  age  and  in  a 
country  which  called  for  a  reaction  towards  Christianity, 
simply  because  fu  was  the  most  Christian  man  of  his 
tjeiuratUm," 

^^fe  Thus  it  was  that  all  those  in  France  who  felt  the  need 

^^  of  intimate  fellowship  with  God,  all  to  whom  a  religion,*^ 

I  which  was  at  once  inflexible  in  mattera  of  moral  living  and  / 

I  which  appealed  to  their  reasoning  faculties,  was  a  necessity, 

I  hailed   the  Qhijstian  Inatiiution  as   the  rlwireHt  ipn,^ifi;^.RtQ 

I  of  their  fai^,  and  grouped    themselves  round  the  young 

I  author  (Calvin  was  barely  twenty-six  when  he  wrote  it)  as 
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their  leader.  Those  also  who  suffered  under  the  presHure 
of  a  despotic  govei*nmeDt,  and  felt  the  evils  of  a  society 
ronstituted  to  uphold  the  privileges  of  an  aristocracy, 
learnt  that  in  a  neighbouring  country  there  was  a  city 
which  had  placed  iteelf  under  the  rule  of  the  Word  of 
God  ;  where  everyone  joined  in  a  common  worsliip  attractive 
from  its  sevei'e  simplicity ;  where  the  morals^  public  and 
private,  were  pure;  where  the  believers  selected  their 
pastors  and  the  people  theii-  rulers ;  where  there  were 
neither  masters  nor  subjects ;  where  the  ministers  of 
religion  lived  the  lives  of  simple  laymen,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished from  them  only  by  the  exercise  of  their  sacred 
service.  They  indulged  in  the  dream  that  all  France 
might  be  fashioned  after  the  model  of  Geneva. 

Many  a  Frenchman  who  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
condition  of  things  in  France,  but  had  come  to  no  personal 
decision  to  leave  the  mediaeval  Church,  could  not  help 
contrasting  what  he  saw  around  him  with  the  life  and 
aspii*ation  of  those  '*  of  the  religion "  ^  as  the  French 
Protestants  began  to  be  called.  They  saw  themselves 
confronted  by  a  religion  full  of  mysteries  inaccessible  to 
i-eason,  expressing  itself  even  in  public  worship  in  a 
language  unintelligible  to  most  of  the  worshippers,  full  of 
pomp,  of  luxury,  of  ceremonies  whose  symbolical  meaning 
had  been  forgotten.  They  saw  a  clergy  commonplace  and 
ignorant,  or  aristocratic  and  indifferent ;  a  nobility  greedy 
and  restless ;  a  Court  whose  luxurious  display  and  scandals 
were  notorious ;  royal  mistresses  and  faithless  husbands 
and  wives.  Almost  everywhere  we  find  a  growing  tendency 
to  contrast  the  purity  of  Protestantism  and  the  corruption 
of  Roman  Catholicism.  It  found  outcome  in  the  famous 
scene  in  the  ParUTnent  of  Paris  (1559),  when  Antoine 
de  Bourg,  son  of  a  former  Chancel  lor,  ad  voea  tei  \ 
the  total  suspension  of  the  persecution  against  those 
"  who  were  called  heretics,"  and  enforced  his  opinion  by 
contrasting  the   blasphemies    and    scandals   of   the   Court 

*  The  t«nD  was  adopted   (mm    the  edicts,  "Udite  religion  prf^odue 
riibrm^,"  with  the  qualifying  adjectives  left  onL 
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with  the  morality  and  tlie  purity  of  the  lives  of  those  who 
were  being  sent  to  the  stake. — a  speech  for  which  he  after- 
wards lost  his  life* 

It  was  this  growing  united  Protestantism  which  Henry 
n.  and  his  advisers  had  determined  to  crush  by  the  action 
of  the  legislative  authority. 


§  5.  Persecution  under  Henry  IT} 

The  repressive  legal  measures  introduced  by  Francis  I. 
were  retained,  and  a  new  law  against  blasphemy  (pre- 
pared, no  doubt,  during  the  last  days  of  Francis)  was 
published  five  days  after  the  KiiigV  death  (April  5th, 
1547).  But  more  was  believed  to  be  necessary.  So  a 
series  of  edicts,  culminating  in  Mii>^  \!aVm^\^  f^f  ^iiahonTi^- 
iani    were    published,    which    aimed    at     uniting     all 


^  Henri  Lemonnier*  Bittoire  de  fhxnce,  etc  (Paris,  1903)  V.  U.  187. 

*  SocRCRS  in  ftddition  to  those  mentioned  on  p.  136  :  Lttires  \nidiu»  d^ 
Diane  de  Poitiert,  puhliefji  awe  une  introdudum  ei  dfa  natrspar  0.  GuifTrey 
(Paris,  1866) ;  Mimoire»  dt  Oaspard  de  Saulx-Tarunntt,  1530-73  (pabli«)ied 
in  the  Collection  of  Michatut  and  Poujoulat,  riii.) ;  M^Tiurintde  fVan^ois  dr 
<hiw  (in  the  same  collection,  vi.)  ;  LfUres  de  Caifierinfi  de  Mtdicis  and 
Pafners  d'£tai  du  Cardinal  de  GranwUle  (in  the  ColleUion  dt»  Doeum^n/tt 
inAiits  de  i'fliMoire  de  France) ;  LeUrea  d'Anioine  de  bourbon  et  de  Jtanne 
d'Albrel  (in  the  publicatione  of  the  SociM  de  VHiMoire  de  Franw) ;  i<« 
<EuvTts  computes  de  Pierre  de  Bourdeille,  Seigneur  de  Brantdme  {edit,  by 
L.  Lalanne  for  the  Soci4U  de  Vffieloire  de  France^  ijnportatii  for  the  peruon-i 
and  morala  of  the  times) ;  C.  Weiss,  La  Chavtbre  nrdenU,  Hude  sttr  la  libcrU 
deCotucienee  et*  France^  aoua  Fran^Me  /.  et  Benri  II.  io4"-<^fJ( Paris,  1889). 
Lajard»  lH*}»tiehe.i  of  Afichele  SHrintut  and  Mar.avf^tio  Unrbaro,  Venetian 
Ambaaadon  at  the  Court  of  Franee  [Lyniingtun,  1891,  p«b.  by  tlio 
Huguenot  Society  of  London).  Teulel,  JitltUiane  polUiqve  de  In.  Franee  H  dr 
VFiipnfjue  anec  V^eotae  (Paris,  1862) ;  and  Papien  d&'tal  relatifka  IffiMoirf 
de  V£coeH  {Bannai}fne  Club,  Paris,  IS&l) ;  Correspondanee  du  Cardinal  d'- 
OranvilU  (Bruraela,  1877-96)  ;  Cai^dar  of  State  Papers,  Feiutian,  Jo5S~SO 
(London,  1800,  etc.) 

Lateh  Books  in  addition  to  thoM  mentioned  on  p.  136:  A.  de  Ruble. 
L*  TraiU  de  Catean-Cambrttia  (Paris,  1880) ;  A.  W.  Whitehead,  Oas/ard 
Coliipnj,  Admiral  of  France  (London,  1905) ;  the  Bulletin  hi^orique  et 
littfrairt  de  Vhietoire  du  proteetantisme  fran^it,  o-tited  by  Weiss,  is  a 
mine  of  information  on  all  matters  oonneoted  with  the  Keformation  in 
France.  A.  de  Ruble,  Antoine  de  Bourbon  et  Jeanne  d  Albret  (Paris,  1881t82), 
and  Le  Colloque  de  Poiasij  (Paris,  1889)  ;  F.  Decruc,  Anne  de  Montmorency 
(Paris,  1886-89). 
1 1** 
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tbe  forces    of    the    kingdom    to    extirpate    the    Reformed 
faith. 

On  October  8th,  l^^i  a  Becond  criminal  court  was 
added  to  the  Parlcment  of  Tails,  to  deal  solely  with  cases 
of  heresy.  This  was  the  famous  Qhamhrv  '^''tf"\U'  It 
waa  ordered  to  sit  continuously,  even  during  the  onlinary 
I'arliamentary  vacancies  in  August  and  September;  and 
its  first  session  lasted  from  Dea  1547  to  Jan.  1550,  dur- 
iug  which  time  it  must  have  passed  more  than  Hve  huudred 
judgments.  The  clergy  felt  that  this  special  court  took 
from  them  one  of  their  privileges,  the  right  of  trying  all 
eases  of  heresy.  They  petitioned  against  it  A  com- 
promise was  arranged  (Edict  of  Nov.  19th,  1549),  by 
which  all  cases  of  simple  heresy  {cos  communs)  were  to 
be  sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  while  cases  of  heresy 
accompanied  by  ]iublic  scandal  {cos  priviUg-Ua)  were  to  he 
judged  in  the  civil  courts.  In  practice  it  usually  happened 
that  all  cases  of  heresy  went  first  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  and,  after  judgment  there,  those  which  were  believed 
to  be  attended  by  public  scandal  (the  largest  number) 
were  sent  on  to  the  civil  courts,  lliese  measui'es  were  not 
thought  sufficient,  and  the  Jiklii^lL-i^f— Cliatejiubriand  (June 
•^27th,  1551)  codified  and^extended  all  the  various  legal 
measures  taken  for  tbe  defence  of  the  Koman  Catholio 
faith. 

The  edict  waa  lengthy,  and  began  with  a  long  preamble, 
which  declared  that  in  spite  of  all  measures  of  repression, 
heresy  was  increasing  \  that  it  was  a  pestilence  "  so  coutagious 
that  it  had  infected  moat  of  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and 
even  little  children,  in  many  of  the  towns  and  districts  of  the 
kingdom,"  and  asked  every  loyal  subject  to  aid  the  Govern- 
ment in  extirpating  the  plagua  It  provided  that,  as  before, 
all  cases  of  simple  heresy  should  be  Judged  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  and  that  heresy  accompanied  with  public 
scandal  should  be  sent  to  the  civil  courts  of  the  Parlemenh. 
It  issued  stringent  regulations  about  the  publication  and 
sale  of  books ;  forbidding  the  introduction  into  France  of 
volumes  from  Protestant  countries ;  foibidding  the  printing 
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of  books  which  had  not  passed  the  censor  of  the  Faculty 
of  Theology,  and  all  books  published  anonyiuoiisly ;  and 
ordering  an  examination  of  all  printing  houses  and  book- 
shops twice  in  the  year.  Private  persons  who  did  not 
inform  against  heretics  were  liable  to  be  conaidere*! 
heretics  themselves,  and  punished  as  such ;  and  when  they 
did  denoonce  them  they  were  to  receive  one-third  of 
the  possessions  of  the  persons  condemned.  Parents  were 
charged  *'  by  the  pity,  love,  and  charity  which  they  owed 
to  their  children,"  not  to  engage  any  teachers  who  might 
be  "  suspect " ;  no  one  was  permitted  to  teach  iu  school  or 
college  who  was  not  certified  to  be  orthodox  ;  and  masters 
were  made  responsible  for  their  servants.  Intercourse 
with  those  who  tiad  Uken  refuge  in  Geneva  was  prohibited, 
and  the  goods  of  the  refugees  were  confiscated.  All 
Catholics,  and  more  especially  persons  of  rank  and  in 
authority,  were  required  to  give  the  earnest  example  of 
attending  carefully  to  outward  observances  of  religion,  and 
in  particular  to  kneel  in  adoration  of  the  Host 

The  edict  was  registered  on  Sept.  8rd,  1551,  and 
immediately  put  in  force.  Six  years  later,  the  King  had 
to  confess  that  its  stringent  provisions  had  failed  to  arrest 
the  spread  of  the  Protestant  faith.  He  proposed  to 
establish  the  Tngiiiaj^inn  in  Franj^P  moved  thereto  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  Pope  Paul  IV. ;  and  was  prevented 
only  by  the  strenuous  oppwDsition  of  his  J^Q£kj^i£JJif^  He 
had  to  content  himself  with  issuing  the  Edict  of  Compi^gne 
(1557),  which,  while  nominally  leaving  trials  for  heresy 
in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  practicfilly  handed 

'  The  PaTlemenis  were  the  highest  juiHr.iAl  cnurtfl  in  France,  By  far  the 
moat  im[)orta.at  was  the  Parlenu^nt  of  I'dris,  whoste  jnriadiotion  extended  over 
rii^rdie,  Champagne,  I'lle-de-France.  I'Orl^uais,  Maine,  Toiiraine,  Aigou, 
Poiton,  Auuis,  Beiri,  La  BoiirhonDais,  Auvergne,  and  La  Marohe— 
almost  the  lialf  of  France.  The  other  Parkmcn/t  in  tlic  lime  of  Henry  it. 
wen)  those  of  Normandy,  BrittJiny,  Burgundy,  Dau|i)iJT)^,  Provence, 
Langiiedoc,  Guycuae,  ftnd,uptol569,  Cliamhrry  and  Turin.  TUe  Parhvunli 
are  frequently  mentioned  uuder  thw  uameu  of  the  Uiwns  in  which  they 
met;  thus  the  Parhtfirnt  of  Nomiandy  is  called  the  Pa  rlcm^nt  of  Uoxien  ; 
that  of  Pritvenc^,  thd  ParUoiaU  of  Alx  ;  that  of  Laii^itcdoc,  the  Parltuu  jU 
of  Toalouse. 
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them  over  to  tlws  civil  courts,  where  the  judges  were  not 
allowed  to  inflict  auy  lesser  punishment  timn  death.  They 
were  permitted  to  increas*}  the  peujilty  by  inflicting  torture, 
or  to  mitigate  it  by  strangling  the  victims  before  burning 
them. 

Armed  with  this  legislation,  the  work  of  hunting  out 
the  Keformed  wws  strenuously  carried  on.  Certain  pripons 
were  specially  resented  for  the  I'rotestant  martyrs — the 
Conciergerie,  whicli  was  part  of  the  building  of  the  Palace, 
and  tlie  Grand  Chatelet,  which  faced  it  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Seine.  They  soon  overflnwcd,  and  siuspecta 
■were  confined  in  the  Bastille,  in  the  Petit  ChiUelet,  and 
in  episcopal  prisoua.  Tlie  cells  of  the  Couciergene  were 
below  the  level  of  the  river,  and  water  oozed  from  the 
walls;  the  Grand  Chdtelet  was  noted  for  its  terrible 
dungeons,  so  small  that  the  prisoner  could  neither  stand 
upright  nor  lie  at  full  length  on  the  floor.  Diseases 
decimated  the  victims :  the  plague  slew  sixty  who  were 
waiting  for  trial  in  the  Grand  Chatelet  in  1547.  Few 
were  acquitted ;  almost  all,  once  arrested,  suffered  death 
and  torture.' 

§  6.   21i€  OrganiscUum  of  the  French  Protestant  Church. 

It  was  during  these  years  of  terrible  persecution  that 
the  Protestant  Church  of  France  organised  itself — feeling 
the  need  for  unity  tlie  better  to  sustain  the  conflict  in 
which  it  was  engaged,  and  to  assist  its  weaker  members. 
Calvin  was  unwearied  in  ui"ging  on  this  work  of  organisa- 
tion.     With  the   fire   of   a  pi*ophet   and   the  foresight  of  a 


'  WeiiB,  La  Chambn  anUnUt  ^»tif  rur  la  lihni4  de  contciencr  «n  Franrr^ 
90US  Fran^vit  I.  et  Htnri  It.,  1540-50  (Paris,  188P),  is  very  raluable  from 
the  oollection  of  documenU  which  it  oouUins.  Crespin's  ffisCoire  (U* 
marltfrs,  eto.,  when  teat.ed  hy  the  offini&l  docaments  now  acoewible,  h*»  been 
found  to  be  nlnio.-it  jnrtu-iably  corrret,  and  without  exaggcrfttion.  Wriss, 
"line  Somaiiiu  de  U  Chanibre  ardunte"  (1-8  Oct.  1649).  in  the  Jiiii/elin 
hitlorique  si  liU^rairt  dc  la  tocUU  dt  I'hisCuin  du yroUManttstne  fran^ai*  for 
1890  ;  and  Jks  eiwj  eaeolien  fortit  dt  Lausannt  Intlez  a  Lifvn  (Geneva, 
1878). 
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stateamaa  be  insisted  on  the  Deceaaity  of  unity  during  the 
storm  and  strain  of  a  time  of  persecution.  He  bad 
already  shown  what  form  the  ecclesiastical  oi*gani8ation 
ought  to  take.*  Ho  proposed  to  revive  the  simple  three- 
fold ministry  of  the  Church  of  the  early  centuries — a 
congregation  ruled  by  a  bishop  or  pastor,  a  session  of 
elders,  and  a  body  of  deacons.  This  was  adopted  by  the 
French  Protestants.  A  group  of  believers,  a  minister, 
a  "  consistory "  of  elders  and  deacons,  regular  preaching, 
and  the  sacmmonts  duly  administered,  made  a  Church 
properly  constituted.  The  minister  was  the  chief;  he 
preached ;  he  administered  the  sacraments ;  he  presided 
at  the  *'  consistory."  The  "  consistory  "  was  composed  of 
elders  charged  with  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the  oom- 
munity,  and  of  deacons  who  looked  after  the  poor  and 
the  sick.  The  elders  and  the  deacons  were  chosen  by 
the  members  of  the  congregation ;  and  the  minister  by 
the  elders  and  the  deacous.  An  organised  Church  did 
not  come  into  existence  all  at  once  as  a  rule,  and  a 
distinctiou  was  drawn  between  an  ^lise  plantie,  and  an  ^ 
Aflise  dreast!e.  The  former  was  in  an  embryonic  state,  witb 
a  pastor,  it  might  be,  but  no  consistory ;  or  it  might  be 
only  a  group  of  people  who  welcomed  the  oocjisional 
services  of  a  wandering  uiissiouer,  or  held  simple  services 
without  any  definite  leader. 

The  year  1555  may  be  taken  as  the  ijat^  whwy 
Kjpjifh  ^yntestantiam  hefp.ii  to  orgiiniBe  Churcbea.  It  is 
true  that  a  few '  luia  been  established  earlier — at  ^[ftftiiy 
in  1546  and  at*  Nimes  in  1547,  but  the  congregations 
had  been  dispersed  by  persecution.  Before  1555  the 
Protestants  of  France  had  been  for  the  moat  part  solitary 
Bible  students,  or  little  companies  meeting  together  for 
common  worship  without  any  organisation. 

Paris  set  the  example.  A  small  company  of  believers 
had  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  lodging  of  the  Sieur 
de  la  Ferriere,  near  the  Prd-aux-Clerca  The  birtli  of  a 
child  hastened    matters.     The    father    explained  that   he 

^  TnHittttio  Chrittiana  lUligiimitt  I  v.  iii.  ir. 
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could  not  go  outside  France  to  seek  a  pure  baptism,  an  ] 
tliat  h'w  conscience  would  not  permit  his  child  to  be 
baptized  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church. 
After  prayer  the  company  resolved  to  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  Church.  Jean  le  Ma^on  was  called  to  be 
the  minister  or  pastor ;  elders  and  deacons  were  chosen ; 
and  the  organisation  was  complete.'  It  seemed  as  if  all 
Protestant  France  had  been  waiting  for  the  signal,  and 
oirganised  Churches  sprang  up  everywhere. 

Crespin  names  thirteen  Churches,  completely  organised 
in  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  founded  between 
1555  and  1557 — Meaux,  Poitiers,  Angers,  les  lies  de 
Saintonge,  Agen,  Bourges,  Issoudun,  Aubigny,  Blois.  Toui-s. 
Lyon,  Orl^aiiBj  and  Rouen.  He  adds  that  there  were 
others.  Docmiieutary  evidence  now  available  enables  us 
to  give  thirty-six  more,  all  dressics^  or  completely  organised, 
with  a  consistory  or  kirk-session,  before  1560.  One 
liuudred  and  twenty  pastors  were  sent  to  France  from 
Geneva  before  1567.  The  history  of  these  congregations 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  full  of  tragic  and 
dramatic  incidents.*  They  existed  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  which  was  for  the  most  part  fanatically 
Romanist,  easily  excited  by  priests  and  monks,  who  poured 
forth  violent  addresses  from  the  pulpits  of  neighbouring 
churches.  Law-courts,  whether  in  the  capital  or  in  the 
provinces,  the  public  officials,  all  loyal  subjects  of  the 
King,  were  inWted,  commanded  by  the  Edict  of  Chateau- 
briand, to  ferret  out  and  hunt  down  those  suspected  of 
Protestant  sympathies.  To  fail  to  make  a  reverence  when 
passing  a  crucifix,  to  speak  unguardedly  against  an  eccle- 
siastical ceremony,  to  exhibit  the  slightest  sympathy  for 
a  Protestant  martyr,  to  be  found  in  possession  of  a 
book    printed   in    Geneva,    was    sufficient    to    provoke    a 


■ 


*  Atbanasa  Coqaerel  flls,  PNcis  de  VhUUrin  de  V^gliae  Hformie  de  Parit 
(Paris,  1862)  —  Tftluable  for  the  nitmerona  ofiioial  ilocumenta  in  the 
ftppendu. 

*  Antoine  de  Chandioa,  Huloire  dea  yert^eutiont  et  martyn  de  V&^iM  de 
Faria,  dffmis  Van  75^  (Lyons,  1563). 
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denunciation,  an  arrest,  a  trial  which  must  end  in  torture 
dnd  death.  Protestants  were  compelled  to  worship  in 
cellars,  to  creep  stealthily  to  their  united  devotions ;  like 
the  early  Christians  during  the  persecutions  under  Decius  or 
Diocletian,  they  had  to  meet  at  midnight ;  and  these  mid- 
night assemblies  gave  rise  to  the  same  infamous  reports 
about  their  chaiticter  which  the  Jews  spread  abroad 
regarding  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Christians  of  the 
first  three  centuries.*  Every  now  and  then  they 
were  discovered,  as  in  the  incident  of  the  Hue  Saint- 
Jacques  in  Paris,  and  wholesale  arreBts  and  martyrdoms 
followed. 

The  organisation  of  the  faithful  into  Churches  had 
done  nuich  for  French  Protestantism  in  bestowing  upon 
them  the  {)Ower  which  association  gives ;  but  more  wa-s 
needed  to  weld  them  into  one.  In  1558.  doctrinal  difl'er- 
euces  arose  in  the  cuugregatiou  at  Poitiera  The  Church 
iu  Paris  was  appealed  to,  and  its  minister,  Antoine  de 
Chandieu,  went  to  Poitiers  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Supper,  and  to  heal  the  dispute.  There,  it  is 
said»  the  idea  of  a  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  whole 
Church  was  suggested.  Calvin  was  consulted,  but  did 
not  approve.  Notwithstanding,  on  May  25th,  1559,  a 
number  of  minister  and  elders,  coming  from  all  parts  of 
France,  and  representing,  according  to  a  contemporary 
document  whose  authority  is  somewhat  doubtful,  sixty-six 
Churches,*  met  in  Paris  for  conference.  Three  days  were 
spent  in  deliberations,-  under  the  presidency  of  Morel,  one 
of  the  Parisian  ministera  This  was  the  First  National 
Syiiod  of  the  French  Protestant  Church.  It  compiie<i  u 
Confession  of  Faith  and  a  Book  of  Disciphne. 


'  (Euvre*  eampliUa  de  Pi&rre  tU  BourdsiiU,  Steigiteur  de  Brantd^ine^  edited 
by  L.  Laluine  for  the  Svcidti  de  I'Hvdoire  de  ^^nee  (11  vols..  Puis,  1864- 
82),  ix.  161-«2. 

■  It  ia  more  probable  thst  only  twelve  Churches  w«rc  represented — Psria, 
3sint-L6,  Roiioii,  Dieppu,  Angers,  0rl*.'an8,  Toure,  Poitiere,  Saiiitca, 
UarKTineR,  CliAtellcrault,  and  Soint-Jean-d'Angely.  H.  Dicterlen,  La 
Hynode  giniraicde  Parin,  JSS9  (Montantun,  1878} ;  thU  was  publiahed  as  a 
tb«>ls  fur  the  Theological  Faculty  (Protefltaiitt  of  Montauban. 
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*5^  The  Confessiou  of  Faith*  (Confession  de  Foi faiie  d'ln 
oommun  accord  par  les  Frangois^  qui  cUsirent  invre  selon  la. 
jmreti  de  V^vangile  de  noire  Seigneur  Jisus  Christ)  consists 
of  forty  articles.  It  was  revisod  more  than  once  by 
subsequent  Synods,  but  may  still  be  called  the  Confession 
of  the  French  PrutoHtant  Church.  It  was  based  on  a 
short  Confession  drafted  by  Calvin  in  1557,  and  embodied 
in  a  letter  bo  the  King  on  behalf  of  his  persocuiod 
subjects.  "  It  seemed  useful/'  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Synod  wrote  to  Calvin,  "  to  add  some  articles  to  your 
Confession,  and  to  modify  it  slightly  on  some  points." 
Probably  out  of  deference  to  Calvin's  objection  to  a  creed 
for  the  whole  Church,  it  was  resolved  to  keep  it  secret  for 
some  time.  The  resolution  was  in  vain.  The  Confessiou 
^waa  in  print,  and  known  before  the  end  of  1559. 

The  Book  uf  Discipline  {DiscipHna  eoeUsiastiqtte  des 
^lises  riffonn^es  de  Frajice)  regulated  the  organisation  and 
the  discipline  of  the  Cburches.  It  was  that  kind  uf 
ecclesiastical  polity  which  has  become  known  as 
Presbyterian,  but  which  might  be  better  called  Conciliar. 
A  council  called  the  Consistory,  consisting  of  the  minister 
or  ministers,  elders,  and  deacons,  ruled  the  congregation. 
Congregations  were  formed  into  gi-oups,  over  which  was 
the  Colloquy,  composed  of  representatives  from  the 
Consistoiies ;  over  the  Colloquies  were  the  Provincial 
Syiwds ;  and  over  all  the  General  or  National  iSynod. 
Rules  were  laid  down  about  how  discipline  was  to  be 
exercised.  It  was  stated  clearly  that  no  Chui-ch  could 
claim  a  primacy  over  the  othei-a  All  ministers  were 
required  to  sign  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge and  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical  disciplina' 


*  The  ConfeMion  will  ha  found  in  Scliaff,  The  Creeds  of  U%r  Eva-ngelkal 
Prot4tttnU  Churches  (London,  1877),  pp.  356  if.  ;  MlUler,  IHe  BeJixnntnia- 
ukr\fU%  dtr  re/urmierten  KireKe  (1008),  p.  221  ;  the  various  texts  are 
diMUued  at  p.  xxxiiL 

*  The  Coiiuisiorica  somefcinicji  condescended  to  details.  In  the  calmer 
dayji  after  the  Edict  of  Nanteii,  the  putor  and  Considtory  of  Montaubau 
thought  that  the  arrangement  of  Modanie  de  Moruay's  hair  was  trcfi 
VMfndoint:  Msdaote  arj^uKl  witli  ihem  in  a  xpirited  way  ;  vf.  Mivwirttnf 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  how  in  a  countty  whoee  civil 
rule  was  becoming  gradually  more  absolutist,  this  "  Church 
under  the  Cross "  framed  for  itself  a  government  which 
reconciled,  more  thoroughly  perhaps  than  has  ever  been 
done  since,  the  two  principles  of  popular  rights  and 
supreme  central  control.  lU  constitution  has  spread  to 
Holland,  Scotland,  and  to  the  gi-eat  American  Churches. 
Their  ecclesiastical  polity  came  much  more  from  Paris 
than  from  Geneva 

§  7.  Reactwn  against  Persecution, 

An  attentive  study  of  the  sources  of  the  history  of  the 
period  shows  that  the  excessive  severity  of  King  and 
Court  towards  Protestants  had  excited  a  fairly  wide- 
spread reaction  in  favour  of  the  persecuted,  and  had 
also  impelled  the  King  to  action  which  was  felt  by  many 
to  be  imconstitiitional.  This  sympathy  with  the  persecuted 
and  repugnance  to  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  kingship  did 
much  to  mould  the  Huguenot  movement  which  lay  in  the 
immediate  future. 

The  protests  against  the  institution  of  the  Chamhrt 
Ardente,  the  refuwil  of  the  ParlemejU  of  Paris  to  reg^ter 
the  edict  establishing  the  Inquisition  in  France,  and  the 
hesitancy  to  put  in  execution  extmordinary  powers  bestowed 
on  French  Cardinals  for  the  punishing  of  heretics  by  the 
Bull  of  Pope  Paul  iv.  (Feb.  26th,  1557),  may  all  be  ascribed 
to  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Courts,  ecclesiastical  and  V 
civil,  viewed  any  interference  with  their  privileged  jurisdic- 
tion. But  the  Edict  <?f  rbftf.oAnbi-irtT^fl  (1551),  with  its 
articles  declarmg  the  mawillinguess  or  negligence  shown  by 
public  officials  in  finding  out  and  punishing  heretics,  making 
provisions  against  this,  and  ordaining  that  none  but  persons 
of  well-known  orthodoxy  were  to  be  appointed  magistrates 
(Arta  23,  28,  24),  confessed  that  there  were  many  even 
among  those  in  office  who  disliked  the  policy  of  persecution. 

Madame  du  Pttssis-Momay  {SocUU  d«  VBistoire  de  France,  Piirw,  1868-68), 
i.  270-310. 
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Coutemporary  official  documents  confirm  this  unwillingness. 
We  hear  of  municipal  maj^iatratea  intervening  to  protect 
their  Protestant  fellow-citizens  from  punishment  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts ;  of  town's  police  conniving  at  the 
escape  of  heretics ;  of  a  procurator  at  law  who  was 
suspended  from  office  for  a  year  for  such  connivance ;  *  and 
of  civil  courts  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  pass  sentences 
except  merely  nominal  one& 

The  growing  discontent  at  the  severe  treatment  of  the 
persecuted  Protestants  made  itself  manifest,  even  within 
the  Parle-meiU  of  Paris,  so  long  notorious  for  its  persecuting 
zeaL  This  became  evident  when  the  criminal  court  of  the 
ParlenuTU  (la  Toumelle,  1559)  commuted  a  sentence  of 
death  passed  on  three  Protestants  into  one  of  banishment. 
The  violent  Romanists  protested  against  this,  and  demanded 
a  meeting  of  the  whole  ParUment  to  fix  its  mode  of 
judicial  action.  At  this  meeting  some  of  the  members 
— Antoine  Fumde,  du  Faur,  Viole,  and  Antoine  du  Bourg 
(the  son  of  a  Chancellor  in  the  days  of  Francis  l) — spoke 
strongly  on  behalf  of  the  Protestants.  They  pleaded  that 
a  space  of  six  months  after  trial  should  be  given  to  the 
accused  to  reconsider  their  position,  and  that,  if  they 
resolve  to  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  from  the  kingdom.  Their  boldness  encouraged 
others.  The  Cardinal  Lorraine  and  the  Constable 
Montmorency  dreaded  the  consequences  of  prolonged 
discussion,  and  communicated  their  fears  to  the  King. 
Henry,  accompanied  by  the  Cardinals  of  Lorraine  and  of 
Gui8e,  the  Constable,  and  Francis,  Duke  de  Guise,  entered 
the  hall  where  ParUment  sat,  and  ordered  the  discussion 
to  be  continued  in  his  presence.  The  minority  were 
not  intimidated.  Du  Faur  and  Viole  demanded  a  total 
cessation  of  the  pei'sccution  pending  the  summoning  of  a 
Council  Du  Bourg  went  further.  He  contrasted  the 
pure  lives  and  earnest  piety  of  the  |)er8ccuted  with  the 
scandals  which  disgraced  the  Roman  Church  and  the  Court, 
'*  It  is  no  light  matter,"  he  said,  '*  to  condemn  to  the  stake 
*  Bulletin  dt  ia  Mci^ie  df  CfiiM,  dv  ^rofeatautinmt  francais,  1854.  p.  24. 
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men  who  invoke  the  name  of  JesuR  in  the  midst  of  ttie 
flumes."  The  King  was  furious.  He  ordered  the  arrest 
of  du  Bourg  and  du  Faur  on  the  spot,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Fum^e  and  La  Porte  were  also  sent  to  the  Bastile. 
Tins  arhilrary  seizure  of  members  of  the  ParleinerU  of  Parip 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  time  when  the  Protestants  of 
Fttmce  began  to  assume  the  form  of  a  political  as  well  aw 
of  a  religious  party.  At  this  anxious  juncture  Henry  ii. 
met  bis  death,  on  June  30th.  by  the  accidental  thrust  of  a 
lance  at  a  tournament  held  in  honour  of  the  approaching 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  with  Philip  of  Spain. 
He  lingered  till  July  10th,  1559. 

§  8.   Tht  higher  Aristocracy  won  for  the  Reformation. 

When  the  lists  of  Protestants  who  suffered  for  their 
faith  in  France  or  who  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Geneva  and  other  Protestant  towns  are  examined  and 
analysed,  as  they  have  been  by  French  archaeologists,  it  is 
found  that  the  great  number  of  martyrs  and  refugees  were 
ailisans,  tradesmen,  farmei's,  and  the  like.^^A  few  names 
of  "  notables  " — a  general,  a  member  of  the  Parhment  of 
Toulouse,  a  "  gentleman  "  of  Limousiu — are  found  among 
the  martyrs,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  among  the 
fugitives.  The  names  of  members  of  noble  houses  of 
France  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  new  teaching  had  not  found 
acceptance  among  men  and  women  in  the  upper  classes  of 
French  society.  The  noble  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so 
long  as  he  remained  within  his  own  territory  and  in  his 
chateau,  was  almost  independent.  He  was  not  subject  t*^* 
the  provincial  tribunals.  Protestantism  had  been  spreading 
among  such.  We  hear  of  several  high-born  ladies  present 
in  the  congregation  of  three  or  four  hundred  Protestants 
who  were  surrounded  in  a  large  house  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques  (Sept.  4th,  1558),  and  who  were  released.     Renee, 

'  HauMT,  ' '  La  R^forme  et  1«  classes  ftoptiUirea  en  FnnM  an  xvi*  fii^cle  '* 
in  the  Hentr  d'kirt.  nuxi,  H  eonUmp.  i.  (1899-1000), 
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daughter  of  Louis  xii..  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  had  declared 
herself  a  Protestant,  and  had  been  visited  by  Calvin  oa 
early  aa  1535.^  Francis  d'Aiidelot,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  Chatilloos,  became  a  convert  during  his  imprisonment 
at  Melun  (1551—56).  His  more  celebrated  brother,  Gaspard 
de  Coligny,  the  Admiral  of  France,  became  a  Protestant 
during  his  imprisoument  after  the  fall  of  St  Queutiu 
(1553).*  De  Beze  (Beza)  tells  us  that  as  early  as  1555. 
Antoiue  de  Bourbon,  titidar  King  of  Navarre  in  right  of 
his  wife  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  next  in  succession  to  King 
Henri  IL  and  his  sons,  had  the  new  faith  preached  in  the 
chapel  at  Nerac,  and  tluvt  he  asked  a  minister  to  be  sent 
to  him  from  Geneva,  His  brother  Louis,  Prince  of  Condi, 
also  declared  himself  on  the  Protestant  side.  The  wives 
of  the  brothers  Bourbon.  Jeanne  d'Albret  and  El^anore  de 
Roye,  were  more  determined  and  consistent  Protestants 
than  their  husbands.  The  two  brothers  were  among  those 
present  at  the  assemblies  in  the  Pre-aux-CIercs,  where  for 
five  succeeaive  evenings  (May  13—17)  more  than  five 
thoosand  persons  met  to  sing  Clement  Marot's  Psalms.' 
CalyiQ  wrote  energetically  to  all  these  great  nobles,  urging 
them  to  declare  openly  on   the   side  of  the  Gospel,  and 

^  Tho  best  book  on  Ben^  is  Eodocauchi,  Henie  de  France,  ducheuc  dv 
Arrarf  (18&6). 

'  For  the  Chatillon  brotheni,  soe  Whitehead,  Oiupard  de  Caligny, 
Admiral  qf  France  (London,  190&). 

'  The  Hinging  of  Cl«meut  Msrot's  version  of  the  Fsalms  was  not  dis- 
tinctively Protestant.  The  hrst  edition  of  the  trausUtion,  including  thirty 
Ps&lms,  api»eared  in  Paris  iu  1541  and  in  Genera  in  1612.  The  Geneva 
edition  had  an  appendix,  entitled  La  manure  d'adminiaCrer  tta  lacrtminU 
$6ion  la  eoutuine  de  V^jlisA  aneirt%ne  fi  comme  on  robterve  d  Oeruve,  and  waa 
iindoulitcdly  a  Protestant  book  ;  but  the  Paris  edition  contained  iustt-ail 
rhymed  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  of  the 
angel's  mlutstioD  to  the  Virgin.  The  book  was  a  great  farourito  with 
Francis  i.,  who  is  said  to  have  sung  some  of  the  Fsalms  on  his  dc&thhod.  It 
«ss  very  popular  at  the  (3ourt  of  Honri  Tl.,  where  it  became  fashionable  for 
the  courtiers  to  select  a  f&vonrite  Psalm,  which  the  King  permitted  them 
to  call  "  their  own."  Henri's  "own  "  was  Pa.  xUi.,  Comme  un  eerf  aUM 
hftavfyB  ajtrtA  Vean  couratUe.  He  was  a  great  huntsman.  Catherine  de 
Medici's  was  Pa.  vi.  Tlie  Psalniftin^ng  at  the  PrS-anx-Clercs,  however, 
was  regarded  as  a  nianifestAtion  ngaiiint  tite  Cf)iirt,  and  d'Andelot  was  im> 
prisoned  tor  his  persistent  attendance. 
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protect  their  brethren  in   the  faith  less  able  to  defend 

themselves. 


§  9,  Franoc  tided  by  the  Guises} 

The  successor  of  Henry  ii.  was  his  son  Francis  n.,  who 
was  fifteen  years  of  uge,  and  therefore  entitled  by  French 
law  to  rule  in  his  own  name.  He  was  a  youth  feeble  in 
mind  and  in  body,  and  devotedly  attached  to  his  young  and 
accomplished  wife,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  believed 
naturally  that  her  husband  could  not  do  better  than 
entrust  the  government  of  the  kingdom  to  her  uncles, 
Charles  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  Francis  the  Duke  de 
Guise.  The  Cardinal  had  been  Henry  n.'s  most  trusted 
Minister;  and  his  brother  was  esteemed  to  be  the  best 
soldier  in  France.  When  the  Parleiruntol  Paris,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  came  to  congratulate  the  King  on  his 
succession,  and  to  ask  to  whom  they  were  to  apply  in 
affairs  of  State,  they  were  told  by  the  King  that  they  were 
to  obey  the  Cardinal  and  the  Duke  "as  himself."  The 
Constable  de  Montmorency  and  the  favourite,  Diane  de 
Poitiers,  were  sent  from  the  Court,  and  the  Queen-Mother, 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  that  "  shopkeeper's  daughter,"  as  the 
young  Queen  called  her,  found  herself  as  devoid  of  influ- 
ence as  she  had  been  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  been  the  chief  adviser  of 
that  policy  of  extirpating  the  Protestants  to  which  the  late 
King  had  devoted  himself,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that 

>  The  funily  of  OuiM,  who  phjad  such  %  leading  pert  in  French  history 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  it.  on  to  the  downfall  of  the  League,  became  French 
in  the  person  of  CUnde,  the  flfth  son  of  Ren^,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who 
inherited  the  lands  of  his  father  which  were  situate*)  in  Franco,  Francis  i. 
had  loaded  him  with  honours  and  lands.  The  family  had  alvays  hoon 
devoted  to  the  Papacy,  and  had  profited  by  their  devotion.  The  brother  of 
Olaude,  Jean,  had  been  niado  a  Cardinal  when  he  was  twenty,  and  had 
accumulated  in  his  own  person  an  iminenw  number  of  benelicedi.  These 
desrended  to  his  nephewn,  Charles,  who  was  firnt  C'lrclinal  of  Guise  and  then 
Oanlinal  of  Lorraine,  and  Louis,  who  was  Cardinal  of  Guise.  The  accurnu- 
latetl  beneAcea  enjoyed  by  Charles  amounted  to  over  300,000  livroa.  The 
GnisTH  did  not  serve  the  Roman  Church  for  nothing. 
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it  would  be  continued  by  the  new  government.  The  pro- 
cess against  Autoine  du  Bourg  and  his  fellow-membeiB  of 
the  Parkment  of  Paris  who  had  dared  to  remonstrate 
against  the  persecution,  was  pushed  forward  with  all  speed. 
They  were  condemne<i  to  the  stake,  and  the  only  mitigation 
of  sentence  was  that  Du  Bourg  was  to  be  strangled  before 
he  was  burnt  His  fate  provoked  much  sympathy.  As 
he  waa  led  to  the  place  of  execution  the  crowd  pleaded 
with  him  to  recant.  His  resolute,  dignified  bearing  made 
a  great  impression ;  and  his  dying  speech,  according  to  one 
eye-witness,  "  did  more  harm  to  the  Roman  Church  than  a 
hundred  ministers  could  have  done."  and,  according  to 
another,  "  made  more  converts  among  the  French  students 
than  all  the  books  of  Calvin."  The  persecutions  of  Pro- 
testants of  lower  rank  incTcased  rather  than  diminished. 
Police  made  descents  on  the  houses  in  the  Bue  de  Marais- 
Snint-fJermainand  neighbouring  streets.^  Spies  were  hired 
to  insinuate  tliemselves  into  the  confidence  of  the  suspected 
for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  them.  The  FarUnunt  of 
Paris  instituted  four  separate  criminal  courts  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  trying  heretitvs  brought  before  thciii.  The 
prisons  were  no  sooner  filled  than  they  were  emptied  by 
sentences  which  sent  the  condemned  tu  the  galleys  or  to 
death.  The  government  incited  to  j^ersecution  by  new 
declarations  and  edicts.  It  declared  that  houses  in  which 
conventicles  were  held  were  to  be  razed  to  the  ground 
(Sept.  4th,  1559);  that  all  who  organised  unlawful 
assemblies  were  to  be  punished  by  death  (Nov.  9th,  1559] ; 
that  nobles  who  had  justiciary  courts  were  t-o  act  according 
to  law  in  the  matter  of  heresy,  or  to  be  deprived  of  their 
justiciary  rights  (Feb.  1560^      In  apite  of  all  this  stem 


I  The  street  Harais-Saint-Germain  waa  called ;w£ite  OenhM^  becauee  itww 
mppoeod  to  be  largely  inliahited  bj  ProtesUnts.  It  vaa  selected  becaaao 
of  ltd  remotcDesa  from  the  centre  of  Paris,  and  becaaae  it  w&a  partly  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbey  of  Suint-Germain-dos-Pn^a  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity— two  corporations  excessively  jealous  of  tho  infringements  of  their  rights 
of  police.  Cf.  Athanase  Cocqut^l  fils.  "  Histoire  d'une  rue  de  Paris,"  in  the 
BniUtin  historiqiu  cJ  litUrniu-  lie  la  mxicU  ds  fhittoirt  du  fmU^UanXisttu 
fran^aia  for  1846,  p|>.  18^,  208, 
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repression,  the  numbers  of  the  Protestants  increased,  and 
r^Ivin  could  declare  that  there  were  at  least  300,000  in 
France. 

The  character  of  Protestantism  in  France  bad  been 
changing.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  persecution  they 
had  Bubmitted  meekly  without  thought  of  revolt,  resigned 
to  their  fate,  rejoicing  to  suffer  in  the  cause  of  Christ 
But  under  this  rule  of  the  Guises  the  question  of  resistance 
wasdiscussed**  It  could  \)p.  said  tlial  revolt  aui  not  mean 
revenge  for  injuries  done  to  themselves.  A  foreign  family 
had  overawed  their  King  and  imposed  themselves  on 
Franca  The  Princes  of  the  Blood,  Autoine  de  Bourbon 
and  his  brother  Louis  de  Cond(^,  in  whose  veins  ran  the 
blood  of  Saint  Louis,  who  were  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people,  were  flouted  by  the  Guises.  The  inviolability  of 
Parkment  had  been  attacked  in  the_execution  of  Antoine 
au  Rnuryjand  the  justiciary  rights  of  greSl  uublUH  ^ffere 
threatened*  simply  in  order  to  extirpate  "  those  of  the 
religion."  They  believed  that  France  was  full  of  men  who 
had  no  good  will  to  the  tyranny  of  the  "  foreigners." 
They  consulted  their  brethren  in  exile,  and  Calvin  himself, 
on  the  lawfulness  and  expediency  of  an  armed  insurrection. 
The  refugees  favoured  the  plan.  Calvin  denounced  it. 
"  If  one  drop  of  blood  is  shed  in  such  a  revolt,  rivers  will 
How ;  it  is  better  that  we  aU  pensh  than  cause  such  a  scandal 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  Evangel"  Some  of  the 
Protestants  were  not  to  be  conWnced.  They  only  needed 
a  leader.  Their  natural  head  was  the  King  of  Navai're  yj 
but  Antoiue  de  Bourbon  was  too  unstable.  I^uis  de 
Cond^,  his  brother,  was  sounded.*  It  is  said  that  he 
promised  to  come  forward  if  the  enterprise  was  confined 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Guises,  and  if  it  was  successful 
in  effecting  this.  A  Protestant  gentleman,  Godefroy  de 
Barry,  Seigneur  de  la  Konaudie,  became  temporary  leader. 

^  Let  Mhnoirrs  du  prinre  de  ComU  (The  Hague,  1743)  ;  Doc  d'Aomale, 
SiMvire  des  Pritteai  de  Condi  yaidant  Us  xvi*^  tt  xotV**  siecU*^  i.  67 
(PftrU.  1863-44;  Eng.  trans.,  London.  1872);  ArmatroDg,  Tht  IVmch 
H^an  0/ Jieliyion  {JjondoDj  1892). 
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He  had  wrongs  to  avenge  He  had  been  condemned  by 
the  FarUm^nt  of  Dijon  (Burgundy),  had  escaped  to 
Geneva,  and  had  been  converted  there ;  his  brother-in-law, 
Gaspard  de  Heu,of  Metz,  had  been  strangled  by  the  Guises 
in  the  castle  of  Vincennes  without  form  of  trial.  A 
number  of  gentlemen  and  nobles  promised  their  assistance. 
The  conspirators  swore  to  undertake  nothing  against  the 
King;  the  enterprise  was  limited  to  the  arrest  of  the 
Guises.  News  of  the  project  began  to  leak  out.  Every 
information  went  to  show  that  the  Guises  were  the  objects 
of  attack.  The  Court  was  moved  from  Blois  to  Amboise^ 
which  was  a  forti6ed  city.  More  precise  information  filtered 
to  headquarters.  The  Duke  of  Guise  captured  some  small 
bands  of  conspirators,  and  de  la  Rcnaudie  himself  was  slain 
in  a  skirmish.  The  Guises  took  summary  vengeance.  Their 
prisoners  were  often  slaughtered  when  caught;  or  were 
tied  hand  and  foot  and  thrown  into  the  Loire.  Others 
were  hurried  through  a  form  of  trial.  So  many  gallows 
were  needed  that  there  was  not  wood  enough,  and  the 
prisoners  were  hung  from  the  doors  and  battlements  of  the 
castle  of  Amboise.  The  young  King  and  Queen,  with 
their  ladies,  walked  out  after  dinner  to  feast  their  eyes  on 
the  dead  bodie& 

Even  before  the  Conspiracy  of  Amboise  had  run  its 
length,  members  of  the  Court  had  begim  to  protest  against 
the  religious  p<jhcy  of  the  Guisea  Catherine  de'  Medici 
had  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  Admiral  Coligny,  had 
been  told  by  him  that  the  religious  persecutions  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  troubles  in  the  kingdom,  and  bad  listened 
to  his  proposal  that  all  such  should  be  suspended  until  the 
meeting  of  a  Council  The  result  was  that  government 
decided  to  pardon  those  accused  of  heresy  if  they  would 
promise  for  the  future  to  live  as  good  Catholics.  The 
brutalities  of  the  methods  by  which  the  sharers  in  the 
foolishly  planned  and  feebly  executed  Conspiracy  of 
Amboise  were  punished  increased  the  state  of  disonler  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  hatred  ngainst  the  Guises  found 
vent  in  an  Epistk  sent  to  (he  Titft'r  of  France,  in  which  the 
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Duke  is  addressed  as  a  "  mad  tiger,  a  venomous  viper,  a 
sepulchre  of  abominations." 

Catherine  de'  Medici  deemed  the  opportunity  fttvour- 
able  for  exercising  her  influence.  She  contrived  to  get 
Michel  de  I'Hopital  appointed  as  Chancellor,  knowing  that 
6e  was  Opposed  to  the  sanguinary  policy  pursued.  He  was 
able  to  inspire  the  Edict  of  Romorantin  (May  18th,  1560), 
which  made  the  Bishops  judges  of  the  crime  of  heresy, 
imposed  penalties  on  false  accusers,  and  left  the  punish- 
ment to  be  bestowed  on  attendance  at  conventicles  in  the 
hands  of  the  presidents  of  the  tribunals.  Then,  with  the 
help  of  the  Chancellor,  Catherine  managed  to  get  an 
Assembly  of  the  Notables  summoned  to  meet  at  Fountaine- 
bleau.  There,  many  of  the  members  advocated  a  cessation 
of  the  religious  persecution.  One  Archbishop,  Marillac  of 
Vienne,  and  the  Bishops  of  Orleans  and  Valence,  asserted 
boldly  that  the  religious  disorders  were  really  cauBed  by 
the  scandals  in  the  Church ;  spoke  against  sevei'e  repression 
until  a  Council,  national  or  general ,  had  been  held  ;  and 
hinted  that  the  services  of  the  Guises  were  not  indispens- 
able. At  the  beginning  of  the  second  session  ^alijjjj^  spoke. 
He  had  the  courage  to  make  himself  the  represenUitive  of 
the  Huguenots,  as  the  Protestants  now  began  to  be  nick- 
Darned.  He  attacked  boldly  the  religious  policy  of  the 
Guises,  charged  them  with  standing  between  the  King  and 
loyal  subjects,  and  declared  that  the  persecuted  were 
Christians  who  asked  for  nothing  but  to  be  allowed  to 
worship  God  as  the  Gospel  taught  them.  He  presented  a 
petition  to  the  King  from  the  Protestants  asserting  their 
loyalty,  begging  that  the  persecution  should  cease,  and 
asking  that  "temples"  might  be  assigned  for  their  worship. 
The  petition  was  xmsigned,  but  Coligny  declaretl  that  fifty 
thousand  names  conld  bo  obtained  in  Normancly  alona 
The  Duke  of  Guise  spoke  with  great  violence,  but  the 
more  politic  Cardinal  induced  him  to  agree  with  the  other 
members  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  States  General  of 
Fi-aitce,  to  be  held  on  the  l(»th  of  December  1560. 

Shortly  after  the  Notables  bad  dispereed,  word  came 
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of  another  coDspiracy,  in  which  not  only  the  Bonrbon 
Princes,  but  also  the  Constable  Montmorency  were  said  to 
be  implicated.  Disturbances  broke  out  in  Provence  and 
Dauphin^.  The  Guises  went  back  to  their  old  ix>licy  of 
violence.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  were  summoned  by  the  King  to  appear  before  him 
to  justify  themselves.  Although  well  warned  of  what 
might  happen,  they  obeyed  the  summons,  and  presented 
themselves  unattended  by  armed  men.  Conde  was  seized 
and  imprisoned.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  his 
execution  was  fixed  for  the  10th  of  December.  The  King 
of  Navarre  was  left  at  liberty,  but  was  closely  watched ; 
and  more  than  one  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  him. 
It  was  vaguely  believed  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  all  the  leaders  of  the  Huguenots  by 
death  or  imprisonment 

While  these  terrifying  suggestions  were  being  whispered, 
the  young  King  fell  ill,  and  died  suddenly.  Tliis  ended  the 
rule  of  the  Guises,  and  the  French  Protestants  breathed 
freely  again. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  or  hear/'  said  Calvin  in  a  letter 
to  Sturm,  "of  anything  more  opportune  than  the  death  of 
the  King  ?  The  evils  had  reached  an  extremity  for  which 
there  was  no  remedy,  when  suddenly  God  shows  Himself 
from  heaven.  He  wiio  pierced  the  eye  of  the  father  has 
now  stricken  the  ear  of  the  son." 


§  10.  Caihtrine  d'C'  Medici  UoowM  Etgeni. 

In  the  confusion  which  resulted.  Catherine  recogniaed 
that  at  last  the  time  had  come  when  she  could  gratify  the 
one  strong  passion  which  possessed  her — the  {)a88ion  to 
govern.  Charles  rx.  was  a  boy  of  ten.  A  Eegent  was 
essential  Antoine  de  Boiirlxm,  as  the  first  Piincc  of  the 
Blood,  might  have  claitued  the  position  ;  but  Catherine  first 
terrified  him  with  what  might  be  the  fate  of  Cond^,  and 
then  proposed  that  the  Constable  Montmorency  and  himself 
should    be    her    principal    ndvi»;ers.     The    facile   Antoine 
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accepted  the  aituation :  the  Constable  was  recalled  to  the 
Court ;  Louis  de  Cond^  was  released  from  prieon.  His 
imprisoDinent  had  made  a  deep  impression  all  over  Franca 
The  Protestants  believed  that  he  had  suflered  for  their  sakes. 
Hymns  of  prayer  had  been  sung  during  his  captivity,  and 
songs  of  thanksgiving  greeted  his  release.^ 

"  Le  pauvre  Chrestten,  qui  endura 

Prison,  pour  verit^ ; 
Le  Prince,  en  captivity  dure 

Sans  I'avoir  lueritc 
An  pliu  fortde  leure  peines  entendenk 

Tea  Gcurrea  toua  parftuta, 
£t  gloire  «t  louange  te  rendent 

De  tea  merveilleux  faits.*' 

This  was  sung  all  over  France  during  Conde's  imprison- 
ment ;  after  his  release  the  tone  varied : 

"  Rcsjouissez  vous  en  Dieu 
FidMefl  de  chacun  lien  ; 

Car  Dieu  pour  nous  a  mand^  (envoyd) 
Le  bon  prince  de  Conde ; 

Et  VDUB  noblea  proteauuis 
Princeft,  seigneurs  atUst&ns  ; 

Car  Dieu  pour  nous  a  inandi 
Le  bon  prince  de  Condi^ 

Catherine  de'  Medici  was  forty-one  years  of  age  when 
she  became  the  Regent  of  Franca*  Her  life  had  been  hard. 
Born  in  1519,  the  niece  of  Pope  Clement  vu*.  she  was 
married  to  Henry  of  France  in  1634.  She  had  been  a 
neglected  wife  all  the  days  of  her  married  life.  For  tea 
years  she  had  been  childless,'  and  her  sonnets  breathe  the 

>  Lt  ChaiwmKitr  ffuguenot  da  xvi*  siede  (Paria,  1871),  pp.  204,  245. 

*  Buchot,  C<Ul%erine  de  Midieia  (Paris,  1B99) ;  Edith  Sichel,  Catherine 
dt^  Afediei  and  the  FreneK  Rtt/ormiUion  (London.  10O5). 

'Catherine's  children  were — "  Francib  ii.,  1544-60;  Elizabeth  (married 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  iu  iri59),  1545>68  ;  ClftuHe  (ni.  toCharitw  ill.,  Duke*  of 
Lorraine  (1568),  1547-75  ;  Louis,  Dnko  of  Orleiaie,  1G4S-50;  Charles  ix,, 
1550-74  ;  H«nri  iii.  (Arst  Duke  of  Orl^u8>  then  Duke  of  Anjou),  1551-89  ; 
Francia  (Duke  of  Alea^os.  then    Duke  of  Anjou),   1654-84  ;  M4rj{ucritc 
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prayer  of  Rachel — Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die.  During 
Henry's  absence  with  the  anny  in  1552,  he  had  grudgingly 
appointed  her  Regent,  and  she  had  shown  both  ability  and 
patience  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of 
government.  After  the  defeat  of  Saint-Quentin  she  for 
once  earned  her  husband's  gratitude  and  praise  by  the  way 
in  which  she  had  promptly  persuaded  the  Parliament  to 
grant  a  subsidy  of  300,000  livres.  These  incidents  were 
her  sole  appreiit.iceship  in  the  art  of  ruling.  She  had  alwayH 
been  a  great  eater,  walker,  and  rider.*  Her  protruding  eyes 
and  her  bulging  forehead  recalled  the  features  of  her  grand- 
uncle.  Pope  Leo  x.  She  had  the  taste  of  her  family  for  art 
and  display.  Her  strongest  intellectual  force  was  a  robust, 
hard,  and  narrow  common  sense  which  was  responsible  both 
for  her  success  and  for  her  failures.  She  can  scarcely  be 
called  immoral ;  it  seemed  rather  that  she  was  utterly 
destitute  of  any  moral  sense  whatsoever. 

The  difticulties  which  confronted  the  Regent  were  great, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  question  of  questions  was 
the  treatment  to  be  given  to  her  Protestant  subjects.  She 
seems  from  the  Brst  to  have  been  in  favour  of  a  measure 
of  toleration ;  but  the  fanatically  Roman  Catholic  party 
was  vigorous  in  France,  especially  in  Paris,  and  was  ably 
led  by  the  (ruisea ;  and  Philip  of  Spain  had  made  tht* 
suppression  of  the  Reformation  a  matter  of  international 
policy. 

Meanwhile  Catherine  had  to  face  the  Stat-es  General, 
summoned  by  the  late  King  in  August  1560.  While  the 
Guises  were  still  in  power,  strict  orders  had  been  given  to 
see  that  none  but  ardent  Romanists  should  be  elected ;  but 
the  excitement  of  the  times  could  not  be  restrained  by  any 
maoagenient.  It  was  nearly  half  a  century  since  a  King 
of  Fmnce  had  invited  a  decbiration  of  the  opinions  of  his 

(married  Henri  iv.).  1552>1615  ;  sod  twins  wbo  died  in  the  yeu  of  their 
binli,  Vietorie  nnd  .leaane,  b.  1556. 

'  Some  say  that  Catherine  either  invented  or  made  fashionable  tlie 
iiiodcrD  ladies'  side-saddle ;  during  tltv  AliJdlo  Agea  ladies  rode  astride,  or  on 
pillion,  nr  seated  sidctrays  on  fior?«c>Mi(tk  with  their  feet  oo  a  board  which 
>-aB  sosiivii'led  from  the  front  and  rear  of  tbe  saddle. 
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Kubjects ;  the  lasb  meeting  of  the  States  General  had  been 
in  1484.'  Catherine  watched  the  elections,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  which  they  called  forth.  She  saw  that 
the  Protestants  were  active.  Calvinist  ministers  traversed 
the  West  and  the  South  almost  unhindered,  encouraging  the 
people  to  assert  their  liberties.  They  were  even  permitted 
to  address  some  of  the  assemblies  met  to  elect  represent- 
atives. A  minister,  Charles  Dalbiac,  expounded  the  Con- 
feflsion  of  Faith  to  the  meeting  of  the  nobles  at  Angers,  and 
showed  how  the  Roman  Church  had  enslaved  and  changed 
the  whole  of  the  Christian  faith  and  practice.  In  other 
places  it  was  said  that  Antoine  de  Eourbon  bad  no  right  to  ^ 
allow  Catherine  to  assume  the  Regency,  and  that  he  ought 
to  be  forced  to  take  his  proper  place.  The  air  seemed  full 
of  menaceB  against  the  Regent  and  in  favour  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood.  (Catherine  hastened  to  place  the  King  of 
Navarre  in  a  position  of  greater  dignity.  She  shared  the 
Regency  nominally  with  the  premier  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
who  was  Lieutenant-General  of  Franca  If  Antoine  had 
been  a  man  of  resolution,  he  might  have  insisted  on  a  large 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country,  but  his  easy,  care- 
less disposition  made  him  plastic  in  the  hands  of  Catherine, 
and  she  could  write  to  her  daughter  that  he  was  very 
obedient,  and  issued  no  order  without  her  permission. 

The  Estates  met  at  Orleans  on  the  13th  of  December. 
The  opening  speech  by  the  Chancellor,  Michel  d'Hopital, 
showed  that  the  Regent  and  her  councillors  were  at  least  ^ 
inclined  to  a  policy  of  tolerance.  The  three  orders  (Clergy, 
Nobles,  and  Third  Estate),  he  said,  had  been  suumiouod  to 
find  remedies  for  the  divisions  which  existed  within  the 
kingdom  ;  and  these,  be  l>eliev6d,  were  due  to  religion.  He 
could  not  help  recognising  that  religious  beliefs,  good  or 
bad,  tended  to  excite  burning  passiona  He  could  not  avoid 
seeing  that  a  common  rehgion  was  a  stricter  bond  of  unity 
than  belonging  to  the  same  race  or  living  under  the  same 
laws.  Might  they  not  all  wait  for  the  decisifm  of  a  General 
Council  ?     Might    they    not   cease   to    use   the    irritating 

>  O.  Picot,  Eidoird  du  £taU  (HniroAtx,  ii  (Fatw.  1S72). 
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epithets  of  Lutherans,  HugueTiots,  Papists,  and  remember 
that  tbej  were  all  good  Cbristians.  The  8ix)ke8men  of  the 
three  orders  were  heard  at  the  second  sitting.  Dr.  Quiitin, 
one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  Paris,  voiced  the 
Clergy.  He  enlarged  against  the  proposals  which  were  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  other  two  orders  to  despoil  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  to  attempt  its  reform  by  the  civil 
power,  and  to  grant  toleration  and  even  liberty  of  worship 
to  heretics.  Coliguy  begged  the  Regent  to  note  that 
Quintin  had  called  subjects  of  the  King  heretics,  aad  the 
spokesman  of  the  Clergy  apologised  Jacques  de  Silly, 
Baron  de  Roehefort,  and  Jean  Dmge,  an  advocate  of 
Bordeaux,  who  spoke  for  the  Nobles  and  for  the  Third 
Estate,  declaimed  against  the  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  the  avarice  and  ignorance  of  the  clergy. 

^^  At  the  sitting  on  Jan.  Ist,  1.561,  each  of  the  three 
Estates  presented  a  written  \\s\\  f?f  g;rievancea_  (cakiers), 
Thfit  of  the  Third  Estate  was  a  mcmonible  and  important 
document  in  three  hundi-ed  and  Hftv-four  articles,  and 
reveals,  as  no  other  paper  of  the  time  does,  the  evils  result- 
ing from  absolutist  and  aristocratic  government  in  France. 
It  asked  for  complete  toleration  in  matters  uf  religion,  for 
a  Reformation  of  the  Church  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  large 
extension  of  power  to  the  laity,  for  uniformity  in  judicidl 
procedure,  for  the  abohtion  or  curtailment  of  powers  in 
signorial  courts,  for  quinquennial  meetings  of  the  Estates 
General,  and  demanded  that  the  day  and  place  of  the  next 
meeting  should  be  fixed  before  the  end  of  the  present  sitting. 
The  Nobles  were  divided  on  the  question  of  toleration,  and 
presented  three  separate  papera      In  the  &rst,  which  came 

^from  central  France,  stem  repression  of  the  Protestant  faith 
was  demanded ;  in  the  second,  coming  from  the  nobles  of 
the  Western  provinces,  complete  toleration  was  claimed  ; 
In  the  third  it  was  asked  that  both  parties  should  be  made 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  that  only  preachers  and  pastors  be 
punished.  The  list  pi-esented  by  the  Clergy,  like  those  of 
the  other  two  orders,  insist^  upon  the  reform  of  the  Church  ; 
but  it  took  the  line  of  urging  the  aboUtion  of  the  Concordat, 
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iind  a  return  to  the  provisions  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  IJourges. 

The  Government  answered  these  lists  of  grievances 
presented  by  an  edict  and  an  ordinanco.  In  the  edict 
(Jan.  28th,  1561)  the  King  ordered  that  all  prosecutions  ^ 
for  religion  should  cease,  and  that  all  prisoners  should  be 
released,  with  an  admonition  "  to  live  in  a  catholic  manner  " 
for  the  future.  The  ordinance  (dated  Jan.  Slst,  but  not 
completed  till  the  following  August),  known  as  the  Ordi- 
nance of  OrUans,  was  a  very  elaborate  document.  It 
touched  upon  almost  all  questions  brought  forward  in  the 
lists  of  grievances,  and  enacted  various  reforms,  boili  ci\-il 
and  ecclesiastic — all  of  which  were  for  the  most  pint 
evaded  in  practica  The  Estates  were  adjourned  uiUil  Ihu 
Ist  of  May. 

The  Huguenots  luwl  gained  a  suspension  of  persecution, 
if  not  toleration,  by  the  edict  of  Jan.  28tb,  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  Government  made  them  hope  for  still 
further  assistance.  Refugees  C4in»e  l>ack  in  great  nnmbers 
from  Switzerland,  Germany,  England,  and  even  from  Itiily. 
The  number  of  Protestant  congregations  increased,  and 
Geneva  provided  the  pastors.  The  edict  did  not  give 
liberty  of  worship,  but  the  Protestants  /vctcd  as  if  it  did. 
This  roused  the  wrath  of  the  moi*e  fanatically  disposed  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  Priests  and 
monks  fanned  the  flames  of  sectarian  bitterness.  Tlic 
Government  was  denounced,  and  anbi-Protestaut  riots  dis- 
turbed the  country.  When  the  Huguenots  of  Paris  at- 
t«mpt-ed  to  revive  the  psalm-singings  in  the  Pni-aux-CIercs. 
they  were  mobbed,  and  beaten  with  sticks  by  the  populace. 
This  led  to  reprisals  in  those  parts  of  the  country  whero 
the  Huguenots  were  in  a  majority.  In  some  towns  the 
rhnrches  were  invaded,  the  images  torn  down,  and  the 
relics  burnt.  The  leaders  strove  to  restrain  their  fol- 
lowei-s.^  Calvin  wrote  energetically  from  Geneva  against 
the  lawlessness : 

'  Jeanne  d'Albret  wrote  r(*monBt rating  strongW  ;  cf.  LttUrts  d'Anioin*  d^ 
Bou^rbon  ct  dc  Jeannt  £Athr<f.  fp.  233/ 
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"God  has  never  enjoined  on  any  one  to  destroy  idols, 
save  on  every  man  in  his  own  house  or  on  those  placed  in 
authority  in  public  places.  .  .  .  Obedience  is  better  than 
sacrifice ;  we  must  look  to  wliat  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  do, 
and  must  keep  ourselves  within  bounds." 

At  the  Court  at  Fontainebleau,  Ben^e,  Duchess  of 
Ferrara,  and  the  Princess  of  Condd  were  permitted  by  the 
Regent  to  hnve  worship  in  their  rooms  after  the  Reformed 
rite ;  and  Coliguy  had  in  his  household  a  minister  from 
Geneva,  Jean  Raymond  Merlin,  to  whose  sermons  outsiders 
were  not  only  admitted  but  invited.  These  things  gave 
great  offence  to  the  Constable  Montmorency,  who  was  a 
strong  Romanist.  He  was  still  more  displeased  when 
Monluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  preached  in  the  State  apart- 
ments before  the  boy  King  and  the  Queen  Mother.  He 
thought  it  was  undignified  for  a  Bishop  to  preach,  and  he 
believed  that  Monluc's  sermons  contained  something  very 
like  Lutheran  theology.  He  invited  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  Saint- Andre,  both  old  enemies,  to  supper  (April  16th, 
1561),  and  the  three  pleged  themselves  to  save  the 
Romanism  of  France.  This  union  was  afterwards  known 
as  the  Triumvirate. 

Meanwhile  religious  disturbances  were  increasing. 
The  Huguenots  demanded  the  right  to  have  "  temples " 
granted  to  them  or  built  at  their  own  expense ;  and  in 
many  places  they  openly  gathered  for  public  worship  and 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord  s  Supper.  They  frequently 
met  armed  to  protect  themselves  from  attack.  The 
Government  at  length  interfered,  and  by  an  edict  (July 
1561)  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  property, 
all  conventicles,  public  or  private,  whether  the  woi'shippers 
were  armed  or  unarmed,  where  sermons  were  made  and 
the  sacraments  celebrated  in  any  other  fashion  than  that 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  edict  declared,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  magistrates  were  not  to  be  too  zealous ;  persons 
who  laid  false  information  were  to  be  severely  punished ; 
and  all  attacks  on  houses  were  forbidden.  It  was  evidently 
meant  to  conciliate  both   parties.     CoLguy  did  not  discon- 
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tinue  Che  servicee  in  his  aparbmentn,  and  wrote  to  his  co- 
religioiiiflts  lliat>  they  bad  nothing  to  fear  bo  long  aa  they 
worshipped  in  private  houses.  Jeanne  d'Albret  declared 
herself  openly  a  Protestant ;  and  aa  she  Li-avelled  from 
Nurac  to  Fontainebleau  she  restored  to  the  Huguenotn 
churches  which  the  magiutratea  had  taken  from  thent  in 
obedience  to  the  edict  of  July. 

The  prorogued  meeting  of  the  States  Oeneral  did  not 
asseuible  until  the  Ist  of  August,  and  even  then  i-epresenta- 
tivee  of  two  orders  only  were  present.  An  ecclesiastical 
synod  was  sitting  at  Poiasy  (opened  July  28  th),  and  the 
clerical  representatives  were  there.  It  was  the  2  7  th 
of  August  before  the  three  orders  met  together  in 
presence  of  the  King  and  the  members  of  bis  Council 
at  Saint-Germain.  The  meeting  had  been  called  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  tlie  question  of  national 
finance ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  the  religious 
question. 

In  their  cakiers^  both  the  Nobles  and  the  Third  Estate 
advocated  complete  toleration  and  the  summoning  a 
JSational  Council.  The  financial  propoaals  of  the  Third 
Estate  were  thoroughgoing.  After  a  statement  of  the 
national  indebtedness,  and  a  representation  that  taxation 
had  reached  its  utmost  limits,  they  proposed  that  money 
should  be  obtained  from  the  superfluity  of  eccleaiastical 
wealth.  In  their  cahier  of  Jan.  Ist,  the  Thii*d  Estate  had 
sketched  a  civil  constitution  for  the  French  Church ;  they 
now  went  further,  and  proposed  that  all  ecclesiastical 
revenues  should  be  nationalised,  and  that  the  clergy  shotild 
paid  by  the  State.  They  calculated  that  a  surplus  of 
venty-two  million  livres  would  result,  and  jmifwaed  thai 
forty-two  millions  should  be  set  aside  to  liquidate  the 
national  debt. 

This  bold  proposal  was  impracticable  in  the  condition 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Farkment  of  Paris  regarded  it  as 
a  revolutionary  attack  on  the  rights  of  property,  and  it 
alienated  them  for  ever  from  the  Reformation  movement; 
but  it  enabled  the  Government  to  wring  from  the  alarmed 
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Churchmen  a  subsidy  of  sixteen  million  livres,  to  be  paid 
in  six  annual  instalmeut& 


I  11.   The  Conference  at  Poissy, 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  in  view  of  the  Pope  and 
Philip  of  Spain,  to  assemble  a  National  Council,  but  the 
Government  had  already  conceived  the  idea  of  a  meeting  of 
theologians,  which  would  be  such  an  assembly  in  all  but 
the  name.  They  had  invited  representatives  of  the  Pro- 
testant ministers  (July  25th)  to  attend  the  synod  of  the 
clergy  sitting  at  Poissy.  The  invitation  had  been  accepted, 
and  the  Government  intended  to  give  an  air  of  unusual 
solemnity  to  the  meeting.  The  King,  surrounded  by  his 
mother,  his  brothers,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  presided 
as  at  a  sitting  of  the  States  General.  The  Chancellor,  in 
the  King's  name,  opened  the  session  with  a  remarkable 
speech,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  religious  union.  He  addressed  tlie  assembled  bishops 
and  Eoman  Catholic  theologians,  assuring  them  that  they 
ought  to  have  no  scruples  in  meeting  the  Protest^int 
divines.  The  latter  were  not  heretics  like  the  old  Mani- 
cheaus  or  Arians.  They  accepted  the  Scriptures  as  the 
Rule  of  Faith,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  four  principal 
Councils  and  their  Creeds  (the  symbols  of  Nicea,  Constan- 
tinople, and  Ohalcedon).  The  main  difference  between 
them  was  that  the  Protestants  wished  the  Church  to  be 
reformed  according  to  the  primitive  pattern.  They  had 
given  proof  of  their  sincerity  by  being  content  to  die  for 
their  faith. 

The  Reformers  were  represented  by  twelve  ministers, 
among  whom  were  Morel  of  Paris  \  Nicolas  des  Gallars, 
minister  of  the  French  Prutestant  Church  in  London,  and 
by  twenty  laymen.  Their  testier  was  Theodore  de  Beze 
(Be/,a),  a  man  of  noble  birth,  celebrated  as  a  Humanist,  a 
brilliant  writer  and  controversialist,  whom  Calvin,  at  the 
request  of  Antoine  de  Bouibon,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  and 
Coligny,  had  c/>inuiist^iftue<l    to  roprescnt  him.     De    Bt^ze 
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waa  privately  presented  to  the  King  and  the  Regeut  by 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  by  the  Prince  de  Conde,  and  his 
learning,  presence,  and  stately  courteay  matle  a  great  im- 
pression upon  the  Court  He  bad  been  bom  in  the  same 
year  as  the  Kegent  (1519).  and  had  thrown  away  very 
brilliant  prospects  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Keformed 
Church. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  refectory  of  the  nuns  of 
Poiasy.^  The  King  and  his  suite  were  placed  at  ore  end 
of  the  ball,  and  the  Romanist  bishops  and  theologians  were 
arranged  by  the  walls  on  the  two  aidea  After  the  Chan- 
cellor had  finished  his  speech,  the  representatives  of  the 
Protestants  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in 
command  of  an  escort  of  the  King's  archers.  They  were 
placed  in  front  of  a  barrier  which  separated  them  from  the 
Romanist  divines.  "  There  come  the  dogs  of  Geneva," 
said  the  Cardinal  of  Tonmon  as  they  entered  the  hall. 

The  speech  of  lio  Hfrze,  delivered  ou  the  first  day  (Sept, 
7th)  of  the  Colloquy,  as  it  came  to  be  called,  made  a  great 
impression.  He  expounded  with  clearness  of  thought  and 
precision  of  lang^iage  the  creed  of  his  Church,  showing 
where  it  agreed  and  where  it  differed  from  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic.  The  gi-avity  and  the  charm  of  his 
eloquence  compelled  attention,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
began  to  criticise  with  frank  severity  the  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation  that  he  provoked  murmurs  of  dissent.  The 
speech  must  have  disappointed  Catherine  It  had  made 
no  attempt  to  attenuate  the  difl'erencee  between  the  two 
confessions,  and  held  out  no  hopes  of  a  reunion  of  the 
Churches. 

The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  charged  to  reply  on  he- 
half  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  (Sept.  16tb).  His  speech 
was  that  of  a  strong  partisan,  and  dealt  principally  with 
the  two  points  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters 
of  faith  and  usage,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of 

*For  the  Colloquy  of  PoUsy,  cf.  Ruble,  **  Le  Colloque  de  PoiBsy"  (in 
Mimoira  (U  la  iiocU£4  de  VhiMoirf.  tU  Pari*  et  dts  I'lU  de  France),  toI.  xri., 
Pam,  1889) ;  Kli|ifrel.  L*  eofto^te  df  Pcis*n  (Paris  nwi  Melx,  1867). 
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the    Holy  Supper.     There    was  no  attempt   at    conrilin- 
tion. 

Three  days  after  (Sept.  19th).  Cardinal  Ippolito  d'Hatp 
arrived  at  Saint-Germain,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  stiite, 
among  whom  was  Laimez,  the  General  of  the  Society  uf 
JeeuB.  He  had  been  sent  by  the  Pope,  legate  a  latere,  to 
end,  if  ponsible,  the  conference  at  PoLsfly,  and  to  secure  thu 
goodwill  of  the  French  Government  for  the  promulgation  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  He  so  far  prevailed  that 
the  last  two  sittings  of  the  conference  (Sept.  24th»  26th) 
were  with  closed  doors,  and  were  scenes  nf  perj)etual  nnin- 
minations.  Laynez  distinguished  himself  by  his  vitupera- 
tive violence.  The  Protestant  ministers  were  "  wolves," 
"  foxes,"  "  serpents,"  "  assassina"  Catherine  persevered. 
She  arranged  a  conference  between  five  of  the  more  liberal 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  five  Protestant  ministers.  It 
met  (Sept.  30tb,  Oct.  Ist),  and  managed  to  draft  a  formula 
about  the  Holy  Supper  which  was  at  once  rejected  by  the 
Bishojis  of  the  French  Church  (Oct.  9th). 

Out  of  this  Colloquy  of  Poissy  came  the  edict  of  January^^ 
17th.  1562.  which  provided  thut  Protestants  were  to  sur- 
render all  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  buildings  they 
had  seized,  and  prohibited  them  from  meeting  for  public 
worship,  whether  within  a  building  or  not,  inside  the  walls 
of  any  town.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  to  have  the 
right  to  assemble  for  public  woi-ship  anywhere  outside 
walled  towns,  and  meetings  in  private  houses  within  the 
walls  were  not  prohibited.  Thus  the  Protestants  of  France 
secured  legal  recognition  for  the  first  time,  and  enjoyed  the 
right  to  worship  accoitling  to  their  conscience.  They  were 
not  satisfied — they  could  scarcely  be,  so  long  as  they  were 
kept  outside  the  walls ;  but  their  leaders  insisted  on  their 
accepting  the  edict  as  a  reasonable  compromise.  "  If  the 
liberty  promised  us  in  the  edict  lasts,"  Calvin  wrote,  "  the 
Papacy  will  fall  to  the  ground  of  itself."  Within  one  year 
the  Hugueuots  of  France  found  themselves  freed  from  per- 
secution, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  measured  liberty  of 
public  worship.      It  can   scarcely    ho  doubted    that    they 
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owed  tbia  to  Catherine  de'  Medici.  She  was  a  child  of  the 
lienaissance.and  was  natumlly  on  the  side  of  free  thought; 
and  she  was,  besides,  at  this  time  persuaded  that  the  Hugue- 
uots  had  the  future  on  their  Hide.  In  the  coming  struggle 
they  regarded  this  edict  as  their  charter,  and  frequently 
demanded  its  restitution  and  enforcement. 

Catherine  de*  Medici  had  shown  both  courage  and  con- 
stancy in  her  attempts  at  concJiatiou.  To  the  remon- 
Btrancee  of  Philip  of  Spain  she  had  implied  that  she  meant 
to  he  master  in  her  o\vn  house ;  and  when  the  Constable 
de  Montmorency  had  threatened  to  leave  the  Court,  he  had 
been  told  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased.  But  she  was 
soon  to  be  convinced  that  she  had  overestimated  the  strength 
of  the  Protestants,  and  that  she  could  never  count  on  the 
consistent  support  of  their  nominal  leader,  the  vain  and 
vacillating  Antoine  de  Bourbon.  Had  Jeanne  d'Albret 
been  in  her  husband's  place,  things  might  have  been 
different. 

The  edict  of  January  17th,  1562,  had  exasperated 
the  Bomanists  without  satisfying  the  mass  of  the 
Protestants.  The  marked  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
Protestant  congregations,  and  their  not  very  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  limitations  of  the  edict,  had  given  rise  to 
disturbances  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Everything 
seemed  to  tend  towards  civil  war.  The  spai'k  which 
kindled  the  conflagi-ation  was  the  Massacre  ^f  Yr^y^ 

§  12.   The  Massacre  of  Vasay, 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  travelling  from  Joinville  to  Paris, 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  (Juise.  his 
cliildreu  and  his  wife,  and  escorted  by  a  large  armed  retinue, 
halted  at  V ussy  (March  let,  1562).  It  was*  a  Sunday,  and 
the  Dnke  wished  to  hear  Mass.  Scarcely  a  gunshot  from 
the  church  was  a  bam  where  the  Protestants  (in  defiance 
of  the  edict,  for  Vassy  was  a  walled  town)  were  holding  a 

*  LatiMw).  '*  Lo  MftJHucre,  fait  k  Yaaiy  "  in  Omitd^s  Sciws  hiHariqws  du 
ZTJ'  tkele  (P»r»,  1880). 
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eervioe.  The  congregation,  barely  a  year  old,  was  numepjus 
and  zealous.  It  was  an  eyesore  to  Antoinette  de  Bourbon, 
the  mother  of  the  Guises,  who  lived  in  the  neighbouring 
chateau  of  Joinville,  and  saw  her  dependants  attracted  by 
the  preaching  at  Vassy.  The  Duke  was  exasperated  at 
seeing  men  whom  he  counted  his  subjects  defying  him  in 
his  presence.  He  sent  some  of  his  retainers  to  order  the 
worshippers  to  quit  the  place.  They  were  received  by 
cries  of  "  Papists  !  idolaters  ! "  When  they  attempted  to 
force  an  entrance,  stones  began  to  fly,  and  the  Duke  was 
struck.  The  barn  was  rushed,  the  worshippers  fusilladed, 
and  before  the  Duke  gave  orders  to  cease  firing,  sixty-three 
of  the  six  or  seven  hundred  Protestants  were  slain,  and 
over  a  hundred  wounded. 

The  news  of  the  massacre  spread  fast ;  and  while  it 
exasperated  the  Huguenots,  the  Romanists  hailed  it  as  a 
victory.  The  Constable  de  Montmorency  and  the  Marshal 
Saint  Andr^  went  out  to  meet  the  Duke,  and  the  Guiaes 
entered  Paris  in  triumph,  escorted  by  more  than  three 
thousand  armed  men.  The  Protestants  began  arming 
themselves,  and  crowded  to  Paris  to  place  themselves  under 
the  orders  of  the  Prince  of  Condd.  It  was  feared  that  the 
two  factions  would  fight  in  the  streeta 

The  Regent  with  the  King  retired  to  Fontainebleau. 
She  was  afraid  of  the  Triumvirs  (Montmorency,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  Marshal  Saint-Andrt^),  and  she  invited  the 
Prince  de  Cond^  to  protect  her  and  her  children.  Gond^ 
lost  this  opportunity  of  placing  himself  and  his  co-religion- 
ists in  the  position  of  being  the  support  of  the  throna 
The  Triumvirate,  with  Antoinede  Bourbon,  who  now  seemed 
to  be  their  obedient  servant,  marched  on  Fontainebleau, 
and  compelled  the  King  and  the  Queen  Mother  to  return 
to  Paris.  Catherine  believed  that  the  Protestants  had 
abandoned  her,  and  turned  to  the  Romanists. 

The  example  of  massacre  given  at  Vassy  was  followed 
in  many  places  where  the  Romanists  were  in  a  majority. 
In  Paris,  Sens,  Rouen,  and  elsewhere,  the  Protestant  places 
of  worship   were  attacked,  and   many  of  the  worship^jers 
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slain.  At  Toulouse,  the  Protestants  shut  themselves  np  in 
the  Capitol,  and  were  besieged  bj  the  Rornanists.  They 
at  la8t  surronilered,  trusting  to  a  promise  that  they  would 
be  allowed  to  Iwive  the  town  in  safety.  The  promise  was 
not  kept,  and  three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
were  slain  in  cold  blood.  This  slaughter,  in  violation  of 
oath,  was  celebrated  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Toulouse 
in  centenary  festivals,  which  were  held  in  1662,  in  1762, 
and  would  have  been  celebrated  in  1862  had  the  Govern- 
^^  ment  of  Napoleon  in.  not  interfered  t<.)  forbid  it. 
^H  These   massacres  provoked  reprisals.     The  Hugueuots 

^^        broke  into  the  Eomanist  churches,  tore  down  the  images, 
^^      defaced  the  altars,  and  destroyed  the  relics. 

M 
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§  1 3.   7%e  Beginning  of  the  Wars  of  Religion. 


Gradually  the  parties  faced  each  other  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  the  Constable  Montmorency  at  the  head  of 
the  Romanists,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Admiral 
Coligny  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots.  France  became 
the  scene  of  a  civil  conflict,  where  religious  fanaticism 
added  its  cruelties  to  the  ordinary  barbarities  of  warfare. 

The  Venetian  Ambassador,  writing  home  to  the  chiefs 
of  bis  State,  was  of  opinion  that  this  first  war  of  religion 
prevented  France  from  becoming  Protestant.  The  cruelties 
of  the  Romanists  had  disgusted  a  lai-ge  number  of  French- 
men, who,  though  they  had  no  gi-eat  sympathy  for  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  would  have  gladly  allied  themselves  with  a 
policy  of  toleration.  The  Huguenot  chiefs  themselves  saw 
that  the  desecration  of  churches  did  not  serve  the  caupc 
they  had  at  heart.  Calvin  and  de  Bfeze  wrote,  energetically 
urging  their  followers  to  refrain  from  attacks  on  churches, 
images,  and  relics.  But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose.  At 
Orleans,  Coligny  and  Conde  heard  that  their  men  were 
assaulting  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  hastened 
there,  and  Cond^  saw  a  Huguenot  soldier  on  the  roof  of  the 
church  about  to  cast  an  image  to  the  ground.  Seizing  an 
arquebus,  he  pointed  it  at  the  man,  and  ordered  him  to 
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desist  and  come  down.  The  soldier  did  not  stop  bis  work 
for  an  instant.  "  Sire,"  he  said,  '*  have  patience  with  me 
until  I  destroy  this  idol,  and  then  let  me  die  if  it  be  your 
pleasura"  When  men  were  content  to  die  rather  than 
refrain  from  iconoclasm,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  to  check 
it.  Somehow  the  slaughter  of  men  made  less  impression 
than  the  sack  of  churches,  and  moderate  men  came  to  the 
opinion  that  if  the  Huguenots  prevailed,  they  would  be  as 
intolerant  as  the  Komanists  had  been.  The  rising  tide  of 
sympathy  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  was  checkeil  by 
these  deeds  of  violenca 

The  progress  of  the  war  was  upon  the  whole  unfavour- 
able to  the  Huguenots,  and  in  the  beginning  of  15i^3  both 
parties  were  exhausted.  The  Constable  Montmorency  had 
been  captured  by  tlie  Huguenots,  and  the  Prince  de  Conde 
by  the  Romanists.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  shot  froru 
behind  by  a  Hu>j^ienot,  and  died  six  days  later  (Feb.  24tli. 
1563).  The  Marshal  Saint- Andre  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon 
had  both  died  during  the  coui'se  of  the  war.  Catherine  de' 
Medici  was  everywhere  recognised  as  the  head  of  the 
Romanist  party.  She  no  longer  needed  the  Protestants  to 
counterbalance  the  Guises  and  the  Constable.  She  could 
now  pursue  her  own  policy. 

From  this  time  forward  she  was  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  Huguenot&  She  had  learned  the  resources  and 
popularity  of  the  Komanists.  But  she  disliked  fighting, 
and  the  religious  war  was  ruining  France,  Her 
idea  was  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  tolerate  the 
Protestants,  but  impossible  to  grant  them  common 
rights  with  the  liouiauists.  She  applied  herself  to 
win  over  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  who  was  tired  of  his 
captivity.  Negotiations  were  opened.  Catherine,  the 
Constable,  Conde,  and  d'Audolot  met  at  Orleans ;  and, 
after  discussion,  terms  were  agreed  upon  (March  7  th),  and 
the  Edict  of  Anibr)i8e  incorporating  them  was  published 
(March  I8th,  1563). 

Cond^  had  asked  for  the  restitution  of  the  edict  of 
Jan.  17th,  1561,  and  the  strict  enforcement  of  its  tevtus. 
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This  was  refused.  The  terms  of  the  new  edict  were  as 
favourable  for  men  of  good  birth,  but  not  for  others. 
Condd  had  to  undergo  the  reproaches  of  Coligny,  that  he 
bad  secured  rights  for  himself  but  had  betrayed  his 
poorer  brethren  in  the  faith ;  and  that  he  had  destroyed 
by  his  signature  more  churches  than  the  united  forces  of 
Konianism  had  done  in  ten  years.  Calvin  spoke  of  him 
as  u  poor  Prince  who  had  betrayed  God  for  his  own 
vanity. 

The  truce,  for  it  was  no  more  than  a  truce,  concluded 
by  the  Edict  of  Amboise  lasted  nearly  five  years.  It 
was  broken  by  the  Huguenots,  who  were  suspicious  that 
Catherine  was  plotting  with  the  Duke  of  Alva  against  them. 
Alva  was  engaged  in  a  merciless  attempt  to  exterminate 
the  Protestants  of  the  I^jw  (.'countries,  and  Catherine  had 
been  at  pains  to  provide  provisions  for  his  troops.  The 
l^*otestant  leaders  name  to  the  desperate  conclusion  to 
imitate  the  Triumvimte  in  1561,  and  seize  upon  the 
King's  person.  They  failed,  and  their  attempt  began  the 
Second  War  of  Keligion.  The  indecisive  battle  of  Saint- 
Denis  was  fought  on  Nov.  10th,  1567,  and  the  Constable 
Montmorency  fell  in  the  fight.  Both  parties  were  almost 
exhausted,  and  the  terms  of  peace  were  the  same  as  those 
in  the  Edict  of  Amboisa 

The  close  of  this  Second  War 
determined  attempt,  mainly  directed 
inspire  the  masses  of  France  with 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  Eloquent 
the  laud,  who  insisted  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Roman  and 
the  novelty  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Brotherhoods  were 
formed,  and  enrolled  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
life  sworn  to  bear  arms  against  every  kind  of  heresy.  Out- 
rages and  assassinations  of  Protestants  were  common;  and 
the  Government  appeared  indifTerent.  It  was,  however,  the 
events  in  the  Low  Countries  which  again  alarmed  the 
Protestanta  The  Duke  of  Alva,  who  had  begun  his  rule 
there  with  an  appearance  of  gentleness,  had  suddenly 
seized  and  executed  the  Counts  Kgmont  and  Horn.  He 
13** 
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had  appointed  a  commission  to  judge  the  leaders  and 
accomplices  in  the  earlier  rising — a  commission  which 
from  its  deeds  gained  for  itself  the  name  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Blood.  Huguenot  soldiers  hastened  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  levies  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  raising  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  countrymen.  But  the  Htiguenot 
leaders  had  other  thoughts  Was  Catherine  meaning  to 
treat  them  as  Alva  had  treated  Egmonl  and  Horn  ?  They 
found  that  they  were  watched.  The  suspicion  and 
suspense  hecame  intolerable  Coligny  and  Conde  resolved 
to  take  refuge  in  La  Kochelle.  As  they  passed  through 
the  country  they  were  joined  by  numbers  of  Huguenots, 
and  soon  *  became  a  small  army.  Their  followers  were 
eager  to  avenge  the  murders  committed  on  those  of  their 
faith,  and  pillage  and  worse  marked  the  track  of  the 
army.  Cond^  and  the  Admiral  punished  some  of  their 
marauding  followers  by  death  ;  and  this,  says  the  chronicler, 
"  made  the  violence  of  the  soldier  more  secret  if  not  more 
rare." 

D'Andelot  had  collected  his  Normans  and  Bretons. 
Jeanne  d'Albret  had  roused  lier  (^ascons  and  the  Pro- 
ven9als,  and  appeared  with  her  son,  Henry  of  Navarro,  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  at  the  head  of  her  troops.  She  published 
a  manifesto  to  justify  her  in  taking  up  arms.  In  the 
camp  at  La  Rochelle  she  was  the  soul  of  the  party,  fired 
then*  passions,  and  sustained  their  courage.^ 

In  the  war  which  followed,  the  Huguenots  were 
unfortunate.  At  the  battle  of  Jamac,  Ck>nde's  cavalry 
was  broken  by  a  charge  on  their  tiank  made  by  tlio 
German  mercenaries  under  Tavannes.  He  fought  till  he 
was  surrounded  and  dismounted.  After  he  had  surrendered 
he  was  brutally  shot  in  cold  blood.  The  Huguenots  Bc»on 
rallied    at    Cognac,  where   the    Queen  of    Navarre  Joined 


■ 


>  taUrtM  ^Antaine  d$  Bcurhon  H  de  Jeanne  d^Alhret  (Paris,  1877),  pp. 
805 JT-  (Lctt4;r  to  C&tberine  de*  Medici) ;  pp.  322  jf.  (lettem  to  Protestants 
cratside  La  Roclielle).  In  her  letter  to  Catherine  Jeanne  demands  for  the 
Protentants  lilwrly  of  vorsliip  and  all  the  rifthts  and  jirivileges  of 
ordinary  citixcDfl :  if  theM!  are  not  granted  there  must  be  wsr. 
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them.  She  pi'eeeuted  her  sou  and  her  nephew,  young 
Henry  of  Cond^,  to  the  troops,  nnd  was  received  with 
acchiuiations.  Yo\ing  Henry  of  Navarre  was  proclaimed 
head  of  the  party,  and  bis  cousin,  Henry  of  Cond^,  a 
boy  of  the  same  age,  was  associated  with  him.  The  war 
went  on.  The  Battle  of  Moncontour  ended  in  the  most 
disastRTus  defeat,  the  Huguenots  had  ever  sustained. 
Catherine  de*  Medici  thought  that  she  had  them  at  her 
mercy,  and  proposed  terms  of  submission  which  would 
have  left  them  liberty  of  conscience  but  denied  the  right 
to  worship.  The  heroic  Queen  of  Navarre  declared  that 
the  names  of  Jeanne  and  Henry  would  never  appear  on  a 
treaty  containing  these  conditions ;  and  Coliguy,  like  his 
contemporary,  William  the  Silent,  was  never  more 
dangerous  than  after  a  defeat.  The  Huguenots  announced 
themselves  ready  to  tight  to  tlic  last ;  and  Catherine,  to 
her  astonishment,  saw  them  stronger  than  ever.  An 
armistice  was  arranged,  an<i  the  Edict  of  Saint-Germain  K 
(Aug.  8th,  1570)  published  the  temis  of  peaca  It  was 
more  favourable  to  the  Huguenots  than  any  earlier  one. 
They  were  guaranteed  freedom  of  conscience  throughout 
the  whole  kingtlnm.  They  had  the  liberty  of  public 
worship  in  all  places  where  it  had  been  practised  before 
the  war,  in  the  suburbs  of  at  least  two  towns  in  every 
government,  and  in  the  i-esidences  of  the  great  nobles. 
Four  strongly  fortified  towns — La  Eocbelle,  Moutauban, 
Cognac,  and  La  Charite — were  to  be  held  by  them  aa 
pleilges  for  at  least  two  yeai-s.  The  King  withdrew 
himself  from  the  Spanish  alliance  and  the  international 
policy  of  the  suppression  of  the  Protestants.  William 
of  Orange  and  Ludovic  of  Nassau  were  declared  to  be  his 
friends,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  the  rebels 
subjects  of  Philip  of  Spain  and  had  assisted  the  Huguenots 
in  the  late  war. 

After  the  peace  of  Saint-Gcrraain,  Coligny,  now  the 
only  gi'eat  leader  left  to  the  Huguenots,  lived  far  from 
the  Court  at  La  Rochelle,  acting  as  the  guardian  of  the 
two  youug  Bourbon  Princes,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Henry 
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of  Coudc*.  He  occupied  himself  in  secnriDg  for  the 
Reformed  the  advantages  they  bad  >von  in  the  recent 
treaty  of  pctice. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  had  begun  to  think  of  strengthen- 
ing herself  at  home  and  abroad  by  matrimonial  alliances. 
She  wished  one  of  her  sons,  whether  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
or  the  Duke  of  Alengon  it  mattered  little  to  her,  to  marry 
Elizabeth  of  England,  and  her  daughter  Marguerite  to 
espouse  the  young  King  of  Navarra  Both  designs 
meunt  that  the  Huguenots  must  be  conciliated.  They 
were  in  no  hurry  t»  respond  to  her  advances.  Both 
Coligny  and  Jeanne  d'Albret  kept  themselves  at  a  distance 
from  the  Court.  S\iddenly  the  young  King,  Charles  IX., 
iseemed  to  awaken  to  his  i-oyal  position.  He  had  been 
hitherto  LMitirely  submissive  to  his  mother,  expending  his 
energies  now  in  Imnting,  now  in  lock-making ;  but,  if  one 
can  judge  from  what  awukeued  him,  cherishing  a  sullen 
grudge  against  Philip  of  Spain  and  his  pretensions  to  guide 
the  policy  of  Roman  Catholic  Euro|)e. 

Pope  Pius  V,  had  mode  Cosmo  de*  Me<lici,  the  ruler  of 
Florence^  a  Grand  Duke,  and  Philip  of  Spain  and 
Maximilian  of  Austria  had  protested.  Cosmo  sent  an 
agent  to  win  the  Geiinau  Protestants  to  side  with  him 
against  Maxiutiliau,  and  to  engage  the  Dutch  Protestants 
to  make  trouble  in  the  Netherlands.  Charles  saw  the 
opportunity  of  gratifying  liis  grudge,  and  entered  eagerly 
into  the  scheme.  His  wishes  did  not  for  the  time  interfere 
with  his  mother's  plans.  If  her  marriage  ideas  were  to 
succeed,  she  must  break  with  Spain.  Coligny  saw  the 
advantages  which  might  come  to  his  fellow-believers  in 
the  Netherlands — help  in  money  from  Italy  and  with 
troops  from  France.  He  resolved  to  make  his  peace  with 
Catherine,  respond  to  her  advances,  and  betake  himself  to 
Court  He  was  graciously  received,  for  Catherine  wished 
to  make  use  of  him ;  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council, 
received  a  gift  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres, 
and,  although  a  heretic,  was  put  into  possession  of  an 
Al>l)ev  whose  revenues  amounted  to  twentv  thousand  livres 
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a  year.  The  Protestant  chiefs  were  respectfully  listened 
to  when  they  stated  grievances,  and  these  were  promptly 
put  right,  even  at  the  risk  of  exasperating  the  Bomanista. 
The  somewhat  unwilling  consent  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  was 
won  to  the  marriage  of  her  son  with  Marguerite,  and  she 
herself  came  to  Paris  to  settle  the  terms  of  contract. 
There  she  was  seized  with  pleurisy,  and  died — an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Catherine's  home  policy  had 
been  successful. 

But  Elizabeth  of  England  was  not  to  be  enticed  either 
into  a  French  marriage  or  a  stable  French  alliance,  and 
Catherine  de*  Medici  saw  that  her  son's  scheme  might  lead 
to  Fi-anoe  being  left  to  confront  Spain  alone ;  and  the  Spain 
of  the  sixteenth  century  played  the  part  of  Eus-sia  in  tlio 
end  of  the  nineteenth — fascinating  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
with  its  gloomy,  mysterious,  incalculable  power.  She  felt 
that  she  must  detach  Charles  at  whatever  cost  from  his 
scheme  of  flouting  Philip  by  giving  nsaistance  to  the 
Protestants  of  the  Low  Countries.  Coligny  was  in  her 
way — recognised  to  be  tho  greatest  statesman  in  France, 
enthusiastically  bent  on  sending  French  help  to  higi^ 
struggling  co-religionista,  and  encouiuging  Charles  ix. 
Coligny  must  be  removed.  The  Guises  were  at  deadly 
feud  with  him,  and  would  l>e  useful  in  putting  him  out  of 
the  way.  The  Ambassador  of  Florence  reported  signifi- 
cantly conferences  between  Catherine  and  the  Duchess  de 
Nemours,  the  mother  of  the  Guises  (July  23rd,  1572). 
The  Queen  hat!  secret  interviews  witli  Maureval.  a 
professional  bravo,  who  drew  a  pension  as  "  tueur 
du   Roy." 

Nothing  could  be  done  until  Henry,  now  King  of 
Navarre  by  his  mother's  death,  was  safely  married  to 
Marguerite.  The  wedding  took  place  on  August  18th. 
1572.  On  Friday  (Aug.  :i2nd),  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock.  Coligny  left  the  Louvre  to  return  to  his  lodging. 
The  assassin  was  stationed  in  a  house  belonging  to  a 
retainer  of  the  Guises,  at  a  grated  window  concealed  by  a 
curtain.     The  Admiral  was  walking  slowly,  reading  a  letter. 
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Suddenly  a  efaot  carried  away  the  index  finger  of  his  right 
hand  and  wounded  his  left  arm.  He  calmly  pointed  to  the 
window  from  whence  the  shot  had  come ;  and  some  of  his 
suite  rushed  to  the  house,  hut  found  nothing  hut  a  smoking 
arquebus.  The  news  i-eached  the  King  when  he  was  play- 
ing tenuis.  He  became  pallid,  threw  down  his  racquet, 
and  went  to  his  rooms. 

Catherine  closeted  herself  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to 
discuss  a  situation  which  was  fraught  with  terror.' 


§  14.    TJie  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomevj. 

Paris  was  full  of  Huguenot  gentlemen,  diawn  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  wedding  of  their  young  chief 
with  the  Princess  Marguerite.  They  rushed  to  the  house 
in  which  Coligny  lay.  The  young  King  of  Navarre  and 
his  cousin,  Henry  de  Condd,  went  to  the  King  to  demand 
justice,  which  Charles  promised  would  be  proni})tly  rendered. 
Coligny  asked  to  see  the  King,  who  proposed  to  go  at  once. 
Catherine  feared  to  leave  the  two  alone,  and  accompanied 
him,  attended  by  a  number  of  her  most  trusty  adherents. 
Even  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  there.  The  King  by 
Coligny's  bedside  swore  again  with  a  great  oath  that  he 
would  avenge  the  outrage  in  a  way  that  it  would  never 
be  forgotten.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  affair,  and  they  promptly  discovered  that  retainera 
of  the  Guises  were  implicated.  H  the  investigations  were 
puraued  in  the  King's  temper,  Guise  would  probably  seek 
to  save  himself  by  revealing  Catl^erine's  share  in  the 
attempted  assassination.  She  became  more  and  more  a 
]>rey  to  terror.  The  Huguenots  grew  more  and  more 
violent  At  last  Catherine,  whether  on  her  own  initiative 
or  prompted  by  others  will  never  be  known,  believed  that 
she  could  only  save  herself   by  a   prompt  and    thorough 


^  For  the  Att«mpted  usaaBinaHon  of  Coligiiy.  of.  Whitfihwd,  Oatpardde 
Cotigwy^  Admiral  of  France  [hawAoVi,  190&],  pi'.  'J68jf. ;  BuUetindeVhiatoirt 
du  PrUe$taniimu  Fran^ait,  xxxvi.  105  ;  Bu/U  in  de  la  SveUU  «U  f  Aisloirf  tU 
l\iris,  etc.  xir.  38. 
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massacre  of  the  Huguenots,  gathered  in  unusual  numbers 
in  Paris,* 

She  summoned  a  council  (Aug.  23rd),  at  which  were 
present,  bo  far  as  is  known,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  her 
favourite  son,  afterwards  Heniy  lU.,  Marshal  Tavannes, 
Nevers,  Nemours  (the  stepfather  of  the  Guises),  Birago 
(Chancellor),  the  Count  de  Eetz,  and  the  Chevalier 
d'AngoulSme — four  of  them  Italians.  They  were  un- 
animous in  advising  an  instant  massacre.  Tavannes  and 
Nevers,  it  is  said,  pled  for  and  obtained  the  lives  of  the 
two  young  Bourbons,  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince 
de  Gondii.  The  Count  de  Retz,  who  was  a  favourite  with 
Charles,  was  engaged  to  win  the  King's  consent  by  appeal- 
ing to  his  fears,  and  by  telling  him  that  his  mother  and 
brother  were  as  deeply  implicated  as  Guisa 

Night  bad  come  down  before  the  final  resolution  was 
taken ;  but  the  fanatical  and  bloodthirsty  mob  of  Paris 
might  be  depended  upon.  At  the  last  moment,  Tavannes 
(the  son)  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  Catherine  wished  to  draw 
back,  but  tlie  others  kept  her  firm.  The  Duke  of  Guise 
undertook  to  slay  Coligny.  The  Admiral  was  run  through 
with  a  pike,  and  the  body  tossed  out  of  the  window  into 
the  courtyard  where  Guise  was  waiting.  At  the  Louvre 
the  young  Bourbon  Princes  were  arrested,  taken  to  the 
King,  and  given  their  choice  between  death  and  the  Mass. 
The  other  Huguenot  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  Louvre 
were  slain.  In  the  morning  the  staircases,  halls,  and  anti- 
chambers  of  the  Palace  were  deeply  stained  with  blood. 
When  the  murders  had  been  done  in  the  Louvre,  the  troops 
divided  into  parties  and  went  to  seek  other  victims. 
Almost  all  the  Huguenot  gentlemen  on  the  north  side  of 


'  For  the  MasRacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  cf.  Bonnardot,  Segutns  da 
IMliMnUienu  rfu  Burrau  ds  la  ViU«  de  FarU  (ISeS-l.'iTS),  vii.  (Parii,  1893J ; 
Mimoirta  de  Madame  du  Fle$9%9'Momay^  pub),  by  the  SocUU  de  ChUtoire  de 
la  France  (1S6S) ;  Mimoirtaet  ComspondaTiet  de  Dm  Pleent-Momay  (1824), 
ii  ;  Bordier,  Saint  BarthdUmy  et  la  erUijae  modeme ;  Whitehead,  Oae- 
pard  de  Coligny,  Admiral  of  France  (London,  1906),  pp.  253/1  ;  Fronde, 
HUlorjfofBnglanti{ljovii\ow,  1887),ix,-x.  ;  Mariejol, /KitoifiBrf*  JVaiwe,  etc., 
vr.  i.  114/. 
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the  river  were  slain,  and  all  in  the  Quartier  Latin.  But 
some  who  lodged  on  the  south  side  (among  theu  i 
Montgomery,  and  Jean  de  Ferri^ree,  the  Vidame  de 
Chartree)  escaped. 

Orders  were  sent  to  complete  the  massacre  in  the 
provinces.  At  Orl^us  the  slaughter  lasted  five  days,  and 
Protestants  were  slain  in  numbers  at  Meaux,  Troyes,  Rouen, 
Lyons,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  aud  in  mauy  other  places.  The 
total  number  of  victims  has  been  variously  estimated. 
Sully,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Henry  iv.,  who  had  good  means 
of  knowing,  says  that  seventy  thousand  perished.  Several 
thousands  were  slain  in  Paris  alone. 

The  news  was  variously  received  by  Roman  Catholic 
Europe.  The  German  Romanists,  including  the  Emperor, 
were  not  slow  to  express  their  disapprobation.  But  Rome 
was  illuminated  in  honour  of  the  event,  a  medal  was  struck 
to  commemorate  the  Hugonotorum  Stragis}  and  Cardinal 
Orsini  was  sent  to  convey  to  the  King  and  Queen  Mother 
the  congratulationfl  of  the  Pope  and  the  College  of 
Cardinals.  Philip  of  Spain  was  delighted,  and  is  said  to 
have  laughed  outright  for  the  Hrst  and  last  time  in  his  life. 
He  congratulated  the  son  on  having  such  a  mother,  and 
the  mother  on  having  such  a  son. 

Catherine  herself  believed  that  the  massacre  had  ended 
all  her  troubles.  The  Huguenots  had  been  annihilated,  she 
thought ;  and  it  is  reported  that  when  she  saw  Henry  of 
Navarre  bowing  to  the  altar  she  burst  out  into  a  shrill  laugh. 


§  15.    The.  Hug^tenot  resistance  after  the.  Massarre. 

Catherine's  difficulties  were   not  ended.      It  was  not 
80   easy    to    exterminate    the    Huguenots.     Most  of    the 

*  The  existence  of  thin  mmlal  has  heen  tinblnshin^ly  denied  by  some 
Roman  Catholic  controversinlitit-H.  It  ia  deitcribed  and  figured  in  the  Jeaiiit 
BouoJiVa  Hwniinnafa.  Pon4(fin'7n  (Hvmf^,  1689),  i.  330.  Twocomnif*ninrative 
medals  wero  atnick  in  Kranci-,  und  on  ihe  ruvertie  of  one  of  them  Charles  IX. 
is  repnsMnted  a.t  Herculea  with  a  club  in  the  one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the 
other  alaying  the  aeren-heidod  Hydra.  The^'  are  figured  in  the  BtUUtin  de 
ia  Soci4U  d€  i'MiMoirt  Htt  FrtifeMnnlistM  Fran^iais  For  1855,  pp.  139,  140. 
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leaders  had  perished,  bat  the  people  remained,  cowed  for  a 
time  undoubtedly,  but  soon  to  regain  their  courage.  The 
Protestants  held  the  strongholds  of  La  Hochelle  and 
Sanoerre,  the  one  on  the  coa«t  and  the  other  in  central 
France.  The  artisans  and  the  small  shopkeepers  insisted 
that  there  should  be  no  surrender.  The  sailors  of  I.A 
Eocbelle  fraternised  with  the  Sea  Beggars  of  Brill,  and 
waged  an  implacable  sea-war  against  the  ships  of  S])ain. 
Nimes  and  Montauban  closed  then*  gates  against  the 
soldiers  of  the  King.  Milhaud,  Aubenas,  Privas,  Mirabel, 
Anduze,  Sommi^res,  and  other  towns  of  the  Viverais  and 
of  the  Cevennes  became  cities  of  refuge  All  over  France, 
the  Hnguenots,  although  they  had  lost  their  leaders,  kept 
together,  armed  themselves,  communicated  with  each  other, 
maintained  their  religious  services  —  though  compelled 
generally  to  rae6t  at  night. 

The  attempt  to  capture  these  Protestant  strongholds 
made  the  Fourth  Religious  War.  La  Rochelle  was  invested, 
beat  back  many  assaults,  was  blockaded  and  endured  famine, 
and  in  the  end  compelled  its  enemies  to  retire  from  its 
walls.  Sancerre  was  less  fortunate.  After  the  failure  of 
an  attempt  to  take  it  by  assault,  La  Ch&tre,  the  general 
of  the  besieging  army,  blockaded  the  town  in  the  closest 
fashion.  The  citizens  endured  all  the  utmost  horrors  of 
famine.  Five  hundred  adults  and  all  the  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age  died  of  hunger.  "  Why  weep,"  said  a 
boy  of  ten,  "  to  see  me  die  of  hunger  ?  I  do  not  ask  bread, 
mother:  I  know  that  you  have  noo^.  Since  God  wills 
that  I  die,  thus  we  must  accept  it  cheerfully.  Was  not 
that  good  man  I..azarus  hungry  ?  Have  I  not  so  read  in 
the  Bible  ?  "  The  survivors  surrendered  ;  their  lives  were 
spared ;  and  on  payment  of  a  ransom  of  forty  thousjiud 
livres  the  town  wa^  not  pillaged. 

ITje  war  ended  with  the  peace  of  Rochelle  (July  1573V 
when  liberty  of  conscience  was  accorded  to  all.  but  the  right 
of  public  worship  was  permitted  only  to  Rochelle,  Ximes, 
Montauban,  and  in  the  houses  of  some  of  the  principal 
Protestant  nobles.     Tbeee  terms  we^e  hard  in  compai*iaon 
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with  the  rights  which  had  been  won  before  the  Massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew ;  but  the  Huguenots  had  reason  for 
rejoicing.  Their  cause  was  still  alive.  Neither  war,  nor 
massacre,  nor  frauds  innumerable  had  made  any  impression 
on  the  great  mass  of  the  French  Protestants. 

The  peace  declared  by  the  treaty  of  La  Rochelle  did 
not  last  long,  and  indeed  was  never  universal  The  Pro- 
testants of  the  South  used  it  to  prepare  for  a  renewal  of 
conflict.  They  remained  under  arms,  perfecting  their 
military  organisation.  They  divided  the  districts  which 
they  controlled  into  regular  governments,  presided  over  by 
councils  whose  members  were  elected  and  were  the  military 
leaders  of  a  Protestant  nation  for  the  time  being  separate 
from  the  kingdom  of  France.  They  imposed  taxes  on 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  and  contisc^ited  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues.  They  were  able  to  stock  their  strongholds  with 
provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  and  maintain  a  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men  ready  for  ofi'ensive  action. 

Their  councils  at  Nimea  and  Moutauban  formulated  the 
conditions  under  which  they  would  submit  to  the  French 
Government.  Nimes  sent  a  deputation  to  the  King  fur- 
nished with  a  series  of  written  articles,  in  which  they 
demanded  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  every  [)art 
of  France,  the  maintenance  at  royal  expense  of  Huguenot 
garrisons  in  all  the  strongliolds  held  by  them,  and  the 
cession  of  two  strong  jMJsts  to  be  cities  of  refuge  in  each  of 
the  provinces  of  France.  The  demands  of  the  council  of 
Montauban  went  further.  They  added  that  the  Xing 
must  condemn  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  execute 
justice  on  those  who  had  perpetrated  it,  reverse  the  sen- 
tences passed  on  all  the  victims,  approve  of  the  Huguenot 
resistance,  and  declare  that  he  praised  la  aingulih'e  et 
adwirahlc  honi6  dc  Dieu  who  had  still  preserved  his  Pro- 
testant subjecta  They  required  also  that  the  rights  of  the 
Protestant  minority  in  France  should  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Protestant  States  of  Europe — by  the  German  Protest- 
ant Princes,  by  Switzerland,  England,  and  Scotland.  They 
dated     their    document    Biguificantly    August    24th — the 
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anniversarj  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The 
deputies  refused  to  discuss  these  temis ;  they  simply  pre- 
sented them.  The  King  might  accept  them ;  he  might 
refuse  them.     They  were  not  to  be  modified. 

Catherine  was  both  furious  and  confounded  at  the 
audacity  of  these  "  rascals "  (ccs  mUirahU$\  as  she  called 
them.  She  declared  that  Condd,  if  he  had  been  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry  and  fifty  thousand 
infantry,  would  never  have  asked  for  the  half  of  what  these 
articles  demanded.  The  Queen  Mother  found  herself  face 
to  face  with  men  on  whom  she  might  practise  all  her  arts 
in  vain,  very  different  from  the  dehonnairt  Huguenot  princes 
whom  she  had  been  able  to  cajole  with  feminine  graces 
and  enervate  with  her  "  Flying  Squadron."  These  farmers, 
citizens,  artisans  knew  her  and  her  Court,  and  called  things 
by  rude  names.  She  herself  was  a  "  murderess,"  and  her 
"  Flying  Squadron  "  were  "  fallen  women."  She  had  cleared 
away  the  Huguenot  aristocracy  to  find  herself  in  presence 
of  the  Protestant  democracy. 

The  worst  of  it  was  that  she  dared  not  allow  the-V^ 
King  to  give  them  a  decided  answer.  A  new  force  had  ^ 
been  rising  in  France  since  Saint  Bartholomew's  Day — the 
Politiqvcs,^  as  they  were  called  They  put  France  above 
religious  parties,  and  were  weary  of  the  perpetual  blood- 
shed ;  they  said  that  "  a  man  does  not  cease  to  be  a  citizen 
because  he  is  excommunicated  " ;  they  declared  that  "  with 
the  men  they  had  lost  in  the  religious  wars  they  could 
have  driven  Spain  out  of  the  I^w  Countries."  They 
chafed  under  the  rule  of  "  foreigners,"  of  the  Queen  Mother 
and  her  Italians,  of  the  Guises  and  their  Jesuits.  They 
were  prepared  to  unite  with  the  Huguenots  in  order  to 
give  France  peace.  They  only  re<]uired  leaders  who  could 
i^present  the  two  sides  of  the  coalition.  If  the  Duke  of 
Alenqon,  the  youngest  brother  of  the  King,  and  Henry  of 
Navarre  could  escape  from  the  Court  and  raise  theii-  stand- 
ards together,  they  were  prepared  to  join  them. 

Charles  ix.  died  on  Whitsunday   1574    of  a    disease 

^  U  Ferricre,  Utitherme  dc  MAiicis  et  ks  P^itiqM€s  (Paris,  181)4). 
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which  the  tainted  b]ood  of  the  Valois  and  the  Medicis 
induced.  The  memories  of  Saint  Bartholomew  also 
liaetened  bis  denth.  rrivate  memoirs  of  courliern  tell  uh 
that  in  his  last  weeks  of  fever  he  had  frightful  dreams  by 
day  and  by  night.  He  saw  himself  surrounded  by  dead 
bodies ;  hideous  faces  covered  with  blood  thrust  themselves 
forward  towards  hia.  The  crime  had  not  been  so  much 
his  as  his  mother's,  but  hs  had  something  of  a  conecienoe, 
and  felt  its  burden,  "  Et  ma  Mere  "  was  his  last  word — 
an  appeal  to  his  mother,  wliom  he  feared  more  than  his 
Qod. 

On  Charles'  death,  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  succeeded  as 
Henry  lll.^  He  was  in  Poland — king  of  that  distracted 
country.  He  abandoned  his  crown,  evaded  his  subjects, 
and  reached  France  in  September  1574.  His  advent  did 
not  change  matters  much.  Catherine  still  ruled  in  reality. 
The  war  went  on  with  varj-ing  success  in  different  parts  of 
France.  But  the  Duke  of  Aujou  (the  Duke  of  Alenyon 
took  this  title  on  his  brother's  accession)  succeeded  in 
escaping  from  Court  (Sept.  15th,  1575),  and  the  King  of 
Navarre  also  managed  to  elude  his  guardians  (Feb.  3i'd, 
1576).  Anjou  joined  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  a  mixed  force  of  Huguenots  and  Politiquea  Henry 
of  Navarre  went  into  Poitou  and  remained  there.  His 
fii-st  act  was  to  attend  the  Protestant  worship,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  he  renounced  his  forced  adhesion  to 
Romanism.  He  did  not  join  any  of  the  parties  in  the 
field,  but  sent  on  his  own  demands  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
King  along  with  those  of  the  confederates,  adding  to  them 
the  request  that  the  King  should  aid  him  to  recover  the 
Spanish  j)art  of  Navan-e  which  had  been  forcibly  annexed 
to  Spain  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 

The  escape  of  the  two  Princes  led  in  the  end  to  the 
"Peace  of  Monsieur,"  the  terms  of  which  were  published 
in  the  Edict  of  BeiiuUetf  (May  6th,  1576).     The  right  of 


'  Pierre  de  I'Estoile,  Journal  de  Henri  HI.  (Paris,  1875-84)  ;  Michalet 
HUUrin  d€  /VaAM,  vols.  xi.  and  xii ;  Jftokson,  The  Last  of  fJie  Valuta 
(LoDdon,  1688). 
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public  worship  was  given  to  Pi-otestanta  in  all  towns  and 
places  within  the  kingdom  of  France.  Paris  only  and  towns 
where  the  Couit  was  residing  beiug  excepted  Froteatants 
received  eight  strongholds,  partly  as  cities  of  refuge  and 
partly  as  guarantees.  Chambers  of  Justice  "  mi-parties  " 
(composed  of  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics)  were 
established  in  each  Parliament.  The  King  actually  apolo- 
gised for  the  Ma88aci*e  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  declared 
that  it  had  happened  to  his  great  regret;  and  all  sentences 
pronounced  on  the  victims  were  reversed.  This  edict  was 
much  more  favourable  to  the  Protestants  than  any  that 
had  gone  before.  Almost  all  the  Huguenots'  demands  had 
been  granted. 


§  1 6.    Tlie  beginnings  cf  the  League, 

Neither  the  King,  who  felt  himself  humiliated,  nor  the 
Romanists,  who  were  indignant,  were  inclined  to  submit- 
long  to  the  terms  of  peace.  Some  of  the  Romanist  leaders 
had  long  seen  that  the  Huguenot  enthusiasm  and  their 
organisation  were  enabling  an  actual  minority  to  combat, 
on  more  than  equal  terms,  a  Romanist  majority.  Some  of 
the  provincial  leaders  had  been  able  to  inspire  their 
followers  with  zeal,  and  to  bind  them  together  in  an  organi- 
sation by  means  of  leagues.  These  provincial  leagues 
suggested  a  universal  organisation,  which  was  fostered  by 
Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  and  by  Catherine  de'  Medici.  This 
was  the  first  form  of  that  celebrated  League  which  gave 
twenty  years'  life  to  the  civil  war  in  France.  Tlie  Duke 
of  Guise  published  a  declaration  in  which  he  appealed  to 
all  France  to  associate  together  in  defence  of  the  Holy 
Church,  Catholic  and  Roman,  and  of  their  King  Henry  ni., 
whose  authority  and  rights  wei-e  Iwing  taken  from  him  by 
rebels.  All  good  Catholics  were  required  to  join  the  asso- 
ciation, and  to  furnish  arms  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
designs.  Those  who  refused  were  to  be  accounted  enemies. 
Neutrals  were  to  be  harassed  with  "  toutes  sortes  d'ofl'ences 
et  molestes";    open  foes  were  to  be    fought  strenuously. 
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Paris  was  pAsily  won  to  the  League,  and  agentn  were  sent 
abroad  throughout  France  to  enrol  recruits.  Henry  in. 
himself  was  enrolled,  and  led  the  movement. 

The  King  bad  summoned  the  States  General  to  meet 
at  Blois  and  hold  their  lirst  session  thereon  Doc.  6th,  1576. 
The  Ijeague  had  attended  to  the  elections,  and  the  Estates 
declared  nnaniniously  for  unity  of  religion.  Upon  this  the 
King  announced  that  the  Edict  of  Beaulieu  had  been  ex- 
tracted from  him  by  force,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
keep  it.  Two  of  the  Estates,  the  Clergy  and  the  Nobles, 
were  prepared  to  oomfjel  unity  at  any  cost.  The  Third 
Estate  was  divided  A  minority  wished  the  unity  bnjught 
about  "  by  gentle  and  pacific  ways  " ;  the  majority  asked 
for  the  immediate  and  complete  suppression  of  the  public 
worship  of  the  Protestants,  and  for  the  banishment  of  all 
ministers,  elders,  and  de-acx^ns. 

These  decisions  of  the  States  General  were  taken  by 
the  llugueuuts  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  they  promptly 
be^an  to  arm  themselvea.  It  was  the  first  war  of  the 
League,  and  the  sixth  of  Religion.  It  ended  with  the 
Peace  of  IWgprac  (Sept.  15th,  1578),  in  which  the  terms 
granted  to  the  Huguenots  were  rather  worse  than  those  of 
the  Edict  of  Boaulieu.  A  seventh  war  ensued,  terminr.bed 
by  the  Peace  of  Fleix  (Xov.  1580). 

The  LJuflfe  of  Anjou  died  (June  10th,  1684).  and  the 
King  had  no  son.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  according  to 
the  Salic  Law.  which  excluded  females,  was  Henry  of 
^  Navarre,  a  Protestant.  On  the  death  of  Anjou,  Henry  ill. 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  this  fact.  He  know  and 
felt  that  he  was  the  guardian  of  the  dynastic  riphti*  of  the 
French  throne,  and  that  his  duty  was  to  acknowledge  Henry 
of  Navarre  as  his  sucoeesor.  He  accordingly  sent  one  of 
his  favourites,  Eporon,  to  prevail  upon  Henry  of  Navarro 
to  become  a  Roman  CuthoUo  and  come  to  CourU  Heury 
rafoaed  to  do  either. 
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§  17.   77ie  Zeagtte  becomes  disl^yyal} 

Meanwhile  the  Romanist  nobles  were  taking  their 
measures.  Some  of  them  met  at  Nancy  towards  the 
close  of  1584  to  reconstruct  the  League.  Thej  resolved 
tjo  exclude  the  ProteRtant  Bourhoiis  from  the  throne,  and 
proclaim  the  Cardinal  Bourbon  as  the  successor  of  Henry 
in.  They  hoped  to  obtain  a  Bull  from  the  Pope 
authorising  this  selection ;  and  they  received  the  supjjort 
of  Philip  of  Spain  in  the  Treaty  of  Joinville  (Dec.  Slat, 
1584). 

Paris  did  not  wait  for  the  sanction  or  recommendation 
of  the  nobles.  A  contemporary  anonymous  pamphlet, 
which  is  the  principal  source  of  our  information,  describes 
how  four  men,  three  of  them  ecclesiastics,  met  together 
to  found  the  League  of  Paris.  They  discussed  the  names 
of  suitable  members,  and,  having  selected  a  nucleus  of 
trustworthy  associates,  tliey  proceeded  to  elect  a  secret 
council  of  eight  or  nine  who  were  to  direct  and 
control  everything.  The  active  work  of  recruiting  was 
superintended  by  sLx  associates,  of  whom  one,  the  Sieur 
de  la  Hochebloud,  was  a  member  of  the  secret  council. 
Soon  all  the  most  fanatical  elements  of  the  population 
of  Paris  belonged  to  this  secret  society,  sworn  to 
obey  blindly  the  orders  of  the  mysterious  council  who 
from  a  concealed  background  directed  everything.  The 
corporations  of  the  various  trndea  were  won  to  the 
^iX^ftgue ;  the  butchers  of  Paris,  for  example,  furnished  a 
band  of  fifteen  hundred  resolute  and  dangerous  men.    Trusty 

^  Dialogue  (TerUre  h  MaheMstrt  ti  U  Manant ;  conUiuijU  tea  rautrnt  dc 
lfur$  tUbaU  et  ^waiiofu  en  eet  pr^tem  troubt^s  a«  rxfyanme  tU  Fnvnot  XS94  : 
this  nre  pamphlet  u  printed  in  the  Saturn  Mcnipp^,  de  la  veriu  dv. 
CalKolieon  d^Sgpagne,  Batubon  (Amsterdun),  170P,  ilL  Z%1  ff.  M^moire* 
de  la  Ligue,  eonlemvU  let  ^v^nemana  la  plus  rentarguableg  depute  2670 
jv»gu'A  la  paix  accardie  tJdrt  It  roi  de  France  et  le  rvi  d'Espagne  en  ISHS 
(Amsterdam,  1758) ;  Pierre  de  I'EatoUe,  Journal  de  Henri  in,  (Paris, 
1875-84),  and  Journal  du  rigne  de  Henri  I\\  (The  Hague.  1741) ;  Robiquet, 
Pari*  «e  la  Ligue  (Paris,  16fl6)  ;  Victor  de  ChaUmbert,  HiMmrt  He  la 
lAgur  (Psrii,  \%hA\ ;  Manry.  •'  La  Commune  de  Psria  de  15.S3  "  (in  Rrv.  det 
Deux  Mondi$y  Sept.  1.  IS'l). 
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emissaries  were  sent  to  the  large  towns  of  France,  and 
secret  societies  on  the  plan  of  the  one  m  Paris  wore 
formed  and  afliliated  with  the  mother-society  in  Paris, 
all  bound  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  secret  couucil  of 
the  capital.  The  8ieur  de  la  Kocheblond,  whoso  brain 
had  planned  the  whole  organisation,  was  the  medium  of 
communication  with  the  Romanist  Princes ;  and  through 
him  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  le  Balafr^  as  he  was  called 
from  a  scar  nu  \m  face,  was  ])]aced  in  command  of  this 
new  and  fortiiitlable  instrument,  to  be  wielded  as  he 
thonght  best  fur  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestantism  of 
France. 

The  K  in^  bad  published  an  edict  forbidding  all 
armed  assemblies,  and  this  furnished  the  Leaguers  with  a 
pretext  for  sending  forth  their  manifesto :  Declaration  des 
eau«e$  qui  otU  men  MonseiffTieur  k  Cardinal  de,  Bourbon 
et  Us  Pairs,  Princes,  Seigjieurs,  villes  et  communaidez 
catholiqius  dc  ce  royaumc  de  France  :  De  s^opponer  d  ctux 
qui  -par  tons  moyens  i^efforeent  de  suhveriir  la  religion 
catholique  it  VEstai  (SO  Mars  1686).  It  was  a  skilfully 
drafted  document,  setting  forth  the  danger  to  religion  in 
the  foreground,  but  touching  on  all  the  evils  and  jealousies 
which  had  arisen  from  the  favouritism  of  Henry  m. 
Guise  at  once  began  to  enrol  troops  and  commence 
open  hostihties  \  and  almost  alt  the  great  towns  of  France 
and  most  of  the  provinces  in  the  North  and  in  the  Centre 
declared  for  the  League. 

Henry  ni.  was  greatly  alarmed.  With  the  help  of  his 
mother  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Leaguers,  in  which 
he  promised  to  revoke  all  the  earlier  EdicU  of  Toleration, 
to  prohibit  the  exervtse  of  Protestant  public  worship 
throughout  the  kingdom,  to  banish  the  ministers,  and  to 
give  all  Protestants  the  choice  between  becoming  Roman 
Catholics  or  leaving  the  realm  within  six  months  (Treaty 
of  Nemours,  July  7th,  1585).  These  terms  were  embodied 
in  an  edict  dated  July  18th,  1585.  The  Pope,  Sixtus  v., 
thereupon  published  a  Bull,  which  declared  that  the  King 
of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  being  heretics,  were 
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incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  France,  deprived 
them  of  their  estates,  and  absolved  all  their  vafisala  from 
allegiance.  The  King  of  Navarre  replied  to  "  Monsieur 
Sixtus,  self-styled  Pope,  saving  His  Holiness,"  and  promised 
to  avenge  the  insult  done  to  himself  and  to  the  ParUmenU 
of  France. 

"The  war  of  the  three  Henrys,"  from  Henry  la, 
Henry  of  Guise,  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  began  in  the  later 
months  of  1585.  It  was  in  some  respects  a  triangular 
fight;  for  although  the  King  and  the  Guises  wore  buth 
ostensibly  combating  the  Huguenots,  the  Leaguers,  headed  / 
by  Guises,  and  the  Loyalists,  were  by  no  means  whole-^^ 
hearted  allies.  It  began  unfavourably  for  the  Frotestjintn, 
but  as  it  progressed  the  skilful  generalship  of  the  King  of 
Navarre  became  more  and  more  apparent — at  Coutraa 
(Oct.  20th,  1587)  he  almost  annihilated  the  royalist  anny. 
The  King  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  win  the 
Protestant  leader  to  his  side.  Navarro  would  never 
consent  to  abjure  his  faith,  and  Henry  in.  made  that  an 
absolute  condition. 

Wliile  tlie  war  was  going  on  in  the  west  and  centre 
of  France,  the  League  was  strengthening  its  organisation 
and  perfecting  its  plana.  It  bad  become  more  and  more 
hostile  to  Henry  lu.,  and  had  become  a  secret  revolutionary 
society.  It  drafted  a  complete  programme  for  the  im- 
mediate futura  The  cities  and  districts  of  France  which 
felt  themselves  Bj>ecially  thi*eateued  by  the  Hug-uenots 
were  to  beseech  the  King  to  raise  levies  for  their  protec- 
tion- If  be  refused  or  procrastinated,  they  were  to  raise 
the  troops  themselves,  to  be  commanded  by  offirers  in 
whom  the  League  had  confidence  They  could  then 
compel  the  King  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  this 
army  of  the  Leaguers,  or  show  himself  to  be  their  open 
enemy  by  refusing.  If  the  King  died  childless,  the 
partisans  of  the  League  were  to  gather  at  Orleans  and 
Paris,  and  were  there  to  elect  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon 
as  the  King  of  France.  The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain 
were  to  be  at  once  informed,  when  it  had  been  arranged 
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that  His  Holinesa  would  send  his  benediction,  and  tlmt  His 
Majesty  would  assist  them  with  troops  and  supplies.  A 
new  form  of  oath  was  imposed  on  all  the  associates  of  the 
Lt^ague.  They  were  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  King 
so  long  as  he  should  show  himself  to  be  a  good  Catholio 
and  refrained  from  favouring  heretics.  These  instructions 
were  sent  down  from  the  mother-society  in  Paris  to  the 
provinces,  and  the  aftiliated  societies  were  recommended  to 
keep  in  constant  communication  with  Paris.  Madame  de 
Montpensier,  sister  to  the  Guises,  at  the  same  time 
directed  the  work  of  a  baud  of  preachers  whose  business 
it  was  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  capital 
and  the  provinces  against  the  King  and  the  Huguenots. 
She  boasted  that  she  did  more  work  for  the  cause  than 
her  brothers  were  doing  by  the  sword. 

The  Guises,  with  this  force  behind  them,  tried  to 
force  the  King  to  make  new  concessions — to  publish  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  France  (a  tiling  that 
had  not  been  done) ;  to  establish  the  Inquisition  in 
France ;  to  oiiler  the  execution  of  all  Huguenot  prisoners 
who  would  not  promise  to  abjure  their  religion ;  and  to 
remove  from  the  armies  all  oiUcers  of  whom  the  League 
did  not  appi-ove.  The  mother-society  in  Paris  prepared 
for  his  refusal  by  organising  a  secret  revolutionary  govern- 
ment for  the  city.  It  was  called  "The  Sixteen,"  being 
one  for  eacli  of  the  sixteen  sections  of  Paris.  This 
government  was  under  the  orders  of  Guise,  who  com- 
municated with  them  through  an  agent  of  his  called 
Mayneville.  Plot  after  plot  was  made  to  get  possession 
of  the  King's  person  ;  and  but  for  the  activity  and  informa- 
tion of  Nicholas  Poulain,  an  officer  of  police  who  managed 
to  secure  private  information*  they  would  have  been 
successful 
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I  18.   The  Lay  of  Barricades} 

The  King  redoubled  his  guards,  and  ordered  four 
thouBand  Swiss  troops  which  he  had  stationed  at  Lagny 
into  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  The  Parisian  Leaguers  in 
alarm  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  and  Guise,  in  spite 
of  a  prohibitive  order  from  the  King,  entered  the  city. 
AVhen  he  was  recognised  he  was  received  with  acclamationH 
by  the  Parisian  crowd.  The  Queen-Mother  induced  the 
King  to  receive  him,  which  he  did  rather  ungraciously. 
OHicero  and  men  devoted  to  the  I^eague  crowded  into 
rari&  The  King,  havbg  tried  in  vain  to  prevent  the 
entry  of  all  8U8j>ected  persons,  at  last  ordered  the  SwiFs 
into  Paris  (May  12th,  1588).  The  citizens  flew  to  arms, 
and  converted  Paris  into  a  stronghold.  It  was  "  the  day 
of  Barricades."  Chains  were  stretched  across  the  streets, 
and  behind  them  were  piled  beams,  benches,  carts,  great 
barrels  filled  with  stones  or  gravel.  Houses  were  loop- 
holed  and  windows  protected.  Behind  these  defences  men 
were  stationed  with  arquebuses ;  and  the  women  and 
chihlren  were  provided  with  heaps  of  stones.  Guise  bad 
remained  in  his  house,  but  his  officers  were  to  be  seen 
moving  through  the  crowds  and  directing  the  defence. 
The  Swiss  troops  foimd  themselves  caught  in  a  trap,  and 
helpless.  Henry  m.  was  compelled  to  ask  Guise  to  inter- 
fere in  order  to  save  his  soldiers.  The  King  had  to 
undergo  further  humiliation.  The  citizens  proposed  to 
attack  the  Louvre  and  seize  the  King's  person.  Guisft 
had  to  be  appealed  to  again.  He  had  an  interview  with 
the  King  on  the  13th,  at  which  Henry  nL  was  forced  tn 
aj^ree  to  all  the  demands  of  the  League,  and  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Huguenots  in  the  hands 
of  the  leader  of  the  League.  After  the  interview  tlic 
King  was  able  to  escajx;  secretly  fnim  Paris. 

The  day  of  the  "  Barricades  "  had  proved  to  Henry  iii. 
that  the  League  was  master  in  his  capital.     Tho  meeting 

^  The  scenes  on   the    Day  of  the  Barricwloji  a.re  dwcriUpd  in    a  con> 
temponry  paper  printwi  in  Satyrr  Mcnifjf^  (e*!.  of  1700),  iii,  39/. 
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of  the  States  General  at  Blois  (Oct.  1588)  was  to  show  him 
that  the  country  had  also  turned  against  him. 

The  elections  had  been  looked  after  by  the  Guiaeg,  and 
had  taken  place  while  the  impression  produced  by  the 
revolt  of  Paris  was  at  ita  height.  The  League  commanded 
an  immense  majority  in  all  the  three  Estates.  The 
business  before  them  was  grave.  The  finances  of  the 
kingdom  were  in  disorder;  favouritism  bad  not  been  got 
rid  of ;  and  no  one  could  trust  the  King*H  word.  Above 
all,  the  religious  question  was  embittering  every  mind. 
The  Estates  met  under  the  influence  of  a  religious 
exaltation  fanned  by  the  priests.  On  the  9th  of  Oct. 
representatives  of  the  tliree  Estates  went  to  Mass  together. 
During  the  cx>nimijniou  the  assistant  clergy  chanted  the 
well-known  hymns, — Pmujc  Ihxgtta yloriosi^O salutaris  Hostia, 
Ave  venivi  Corpus  valuvi, — and  the  excitement  was  immense. 
The  members  of  the  Estates  had  never  been  so  united. 

Yet  the  King  had  a  moment  of  unwontetl  courage. 
He  had  resolved  to  denounce  the  League  as  the  source 
of  the  disordera  in  the  kingdom.  He  dtitilared  that  he 
would  not  allow  a  League  to  exist  within  the  realm.  He 
only  succeeded  in  making  the  leaders  furious.  His  bravado 
soon  ceased.  The  Canlinal  de  Bourbon  comj>elIed  him  to 
omit  from  the  publislietl  verHioa  of  his  speech  the  objection- 
able expi*(»ssi(>ua.  The  Rstates  forced  him  to  swear  that  he 
would  not  permit  any  religion  within  the  kingdom  but  the 
Boman.  This  done,  he  was  received  with  cries  of  Vive  le 
Eoi,  and  was  accompanied  to  his  house  with  acclamations. 
But  he  was  compelled  to  sec  the  I>nke  of  Guise  receive  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-Ufiioral,  which  placed  the  army  under 
his  command  ;  and  he  felt  that  ho  would  never  be  "  master 
in  his  own  house  "  until  that  man  had  been  removed  from 
his  path. 

The  news  of  the  completeness  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Armada  had  been  filtering  through  France ;  the  fear  of 
Spain  was  to  some  extent  removed,  and  England  might  help 
the  King  if  he  persisted  in  a  policy  of  tolerating  his  Pro- 
testant suhjects.     It  is  probable  that  he  confided  his  project 
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of  getting  rid  of  Guise  to  some  of  his  more  intimate  coun* 
eillors>  and  that  they  assured  him  that  it  would  he  impos- 
sible to  remove  such  a  powerful  subject  by  legal  means. 
The  Duke  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Guise  were 
summoned  to  a  meeting  of  the  Council.  They  had  scarcely 
taken  their  seats  when  they  were  asked  to  see  the  King  in 
his  private  apartments.  There  Guise  was  assassinated, 
and  the  Cardinal  arrested,  and  slain  the  next  day.'  The 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  nnd  the  young  Prince  de  Joinville 
(now  Duke  of  Guise  by  hie  father's  death)  were  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  Orders  were  given  to  arrest  the  Duchess 
of  Nemours  (Guise's  mother),  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
ElbcEuf,  the  Count  de  Brissac,  and  other  prominent 
Leaguers.  The  King's  guards  invaded  the  sittings  of  the 
States  General  to  carry  out  these  orders.  The  bodies  of 
the  two  Guises  were  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the 
Loire. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  raised  the  wildest  rage  in 
Paria  The  League  proclaimed  itself  a  revolutiomiry  society. 
The  city  organised  itself  in  its  sectiona  A  council  was 
appointed  for  each  section  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
"  Sixteen."  Preachers  caused  their  audiences  to  swear  that 
they  would  spend  the  last  farthing  in  their  purses  and  the 
last  drop  of  blood  in  their  bodies  to  avenge  the  slaughtered 
princes.  The  Sorbonne  in  solemn  conclave  declared  tliat 
the  actions  of  Henry  in.  had  absolved  his  subjects  from  their 
allegiance.  The  "  Sixteen  "  drove  from  ParUmevl  all  sus- 
pected persons ;  and,  thus  purged,  the  Parleme.nt  of  Paris 
ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  the  revolution.  The  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  the  sole  surviving  brother  of  Henry  of  Guise,  was 
summoned  to  Paris.  An  assembly  of  the  clti/ens  of  the 
capital  elected  a  Council  Otneral  of  the  Union  of  Catholics 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  to  confer  with  all 
the  Catholic  towns  and  provinces  of  France.  Deputies  sent 
by  these  towns  and  provinces  were  to  be  members  of  the 
CounciL     The   Duke  of   Mayenne  was   appointed  by  the 


*  Brown,  "The  Auaminfttion  of  t1i«  Guises  an  described  by  the  Venetittii 
AmboMttdor"  {Rtut.  Hitt.  Review,  x,  304). 
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Council  the  Lieutenant -Gentrai  of  the  State  and  Crown  of 
France.  The  new  Government  had  its  seal — tk^.  Seal  of  the 
Kingdom  of  France.  The  larger  number  of  the  great  towns 
of  France  adhered  to  this  provisional  and  revolutionary 
Government. 

In  the  midst  of  these  tumults  Catherine  de'  Medii-i 
died  (Jan.  5th.  1589). 


I  19.   The  King  takes  refuge  vnth  the  Huguenots. 

The  miserable  King  had  no  resource  left  but  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  Protestants.  He  hesi- 
tated at  first,  fearing  threatened  pajHil  excommunication. 
Henry  of  Navarre's  bearing  during  these  months  of  anxiety 
had  been  admiralile.  After  the  meeting  of  the  States 
General  at  Rlois,  he  had  issued  a  Btirring  appeal  to  the 
nation,  jdeading  for  {leace — the  one  thing  needed  for  the 
distracted  and  fevered  country.  He  now  assured  the  King 
of  his  loyalty,  and  promised  that  he  would  never  deny  to 
Roman  Catliolics  that  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship 
which  he  claimed.  A  treaty  was  arranged,  and  the  King  of 
Navarre  went  to  meet  Henry  IJI.  at  Tours.  He  arrived  just 
in  tima  Mayenne  at  the  bead  of  an  avenging  army  of 
Leaguers  had  started  as  soon  as  the  provisional  government 
had  been  established  in  Paris.  He  had  taken  by  assault 
a  suburb  of  the  town,  and  was  about  to  attack  the  city  of 
Tours  itself,  when  be  found  the  Protestant  vanguanl 
guarding  the  biidge  over  the  Iy)ire,  and  had  to  reti-eiit. 
He  was  slowly  forced  back  towards  Paris.  The  battle  of 
Senlis,  in  which  a  much  Hmaller  force  of  Huguenots  routed 
the  Duke  d'Auiuale,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  the  Parisian 
militia,  opened  the  way  Ui  Paris.  Tlie  King  of  Navarre 
pressed  on.  Town  after  town  was  taken,  and  the  forces  of 
the  two  kings,  increased  by  fourteen  thousand  Swiss  and 
Germans,  were  soon  able  to  seize  the  bridge  of  St.  Cloud 
and  invest  the  capital  on  the  south  and  west  (July  29th, 
1569X     An  assault  was  fixed  for  Aug.  2nd. 

Since  the  mmder  of  the  Guises,  Paris  had  been  a  caldiou 
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of  seething  excitement  The  whole  population,  "  avec  dou- 
leur  et  gtmissctnenis  bun  grands**  had  assisted  at  the  funeral 
service  for  "  the  Martyrs,"  and  the  ba])ti8m  of  the 
posthumous  son  of  the  slaughtered  Duke  had  been  a  civic 
ceremony.  The  Bull  "monitory"  of  Pope  Sixtus  v., 
posted  up  in  Rome  on  May  24th,  which  directed  Henry 
in.  on  pain  of  excommunication  to  release  the  imprisoned 
prelates  within  ten  days,  and'  to  appear  either  personally 
or  by  proxy  within  sixty  days  before  the  Curia  to  answer 
for  the  munler  of  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  had  fanned  the 
excitement.  Almost  every  day  the  Parisians  saw  pro- 
oeeeions  of  students,  of  women,  of  children,  defiling  through 
their  streets.  They  marched  from  shrine  to  shrine,  with 
naked  feet,  clad  only  in  their  shiits,  defying  the  cold  of 
winter.  Parishioners  dragged  their  priests  out  of  bed  to 
head  nocturnal  processions.  The  hatred  of  Henry  in. 
became  almost  a  madness.  The  Cordeliers  decapitated  his 
portraits.  Parish  priests  made  images  uf  the  King  in  wax, 
placed  them  on  their  altars,  an<l  practised  on  them  magical 
incantations,  in  the  hope  of  doing  dearlly  harm  to  the 
living  man.  Bands  of  children  carried  lighted  candles, 
which  they  extinguished  to  cries  of,  "  God  extinguish  tkits 
the  ra^  of  the    Valois" 

Among  the  most  excited  members  of  this  fevered 
throng  was  a  young  Jacobin  monk,  Jacques  Clement,  by 
birth  a  peasant,  of  scanty  intelligence,  and  rough,  violent 
manners.  His  excitement  grew  with  the  perils  of  the  city. 
He  consulted  a  theologian  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  ann 
got  from  him  a  guarded  answer  that  it  might  be  lawful  Ui 
slay  a  tyrant.  Ho  prayed,  fasted,  went  through  a  coui-se 
of  maceration  of  the  body.  He  saw  visions.  He  believed 
that  he  heard  voices,  and  that  he  received  definite  orders 
to  give  his  life  in  order  to  slay  the  King.  He  confided 
his  purpose  to  friends,  who  approved  of  it  and  helped  his 
preparations  He  was  able  to  leave  the  city,  to  pass  through 
the  beleaguering  lines,  and  to  get  private  audience  of  the 
King.  He  presented  a  letter,  and  while  Heuiy  was  reading 
it  staljbcfl  him  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body.     The  deed 
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doue,  the  monk  raised  hiiuHelf  U»  his  full  height,  extended 
his  arma  to  form  himself  into  a  crucifix,  and  received 
without  flinching  his  deathblow  from  La  Guesle  and  other 
attendants  (Aug.  let,  1589).^ 

The  Kiug  Jiugei-ed  until  the  following  morning,  and  then 
expired,  commending  Henry  of  Navarre  to  his  companions 
us  \nn  legitimate  succeasor. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  was  received  in  Paris 
with  wild  delight.  The  DuchesH  de  Nemours,  the  mother 
of  the  Guises,  and  tlie  Duchess  de  Montpensier,  their  sister, 
went  everywhere  in  the  sti^eets  describing  "  the  heroic  act  of 
.Tacques  CIdment."  The  former  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
High  Altar  in  the  chuich  of  the  Cordeliers  to  proclaim  the 
news  to  the  people.  The  citizens,  high  and  low,  brought 
out  their  tables  into  the  streets,  and  they  drank,  sang,  shouted 
and  danced  in  honour  of  tlie  newa  They  swore  that  they 
would  never  accept  a  Protestant  king*  and  the  Cardinal 
de  Bourbon,  still  a  prisoner,  was  proclaiiiied  as  Cimrlcs  X. 

At  Tours,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  heir  to 
the  tluoiie  was  a  Protestant,  threw  the  Komuai  Catholic 
nobles  into  a  state  of  perplexity.  They  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  League,  but  many  felt  that  they  could  not  werve 
a  Protestant  king.  They  pressed  round  the  new  King, 
beseeching  him  to  abjure  his  faith  at  onca  Henry  refused 
to  do  what  would  humiliate  himself,  and  could  not  be 
accepted  as  an  act  of  sincerity.     On  the  other  hand,  the 


'  HUtoire  do  France  depvtig  Ut  origines  /uayu'd  la  RtwAvitum  (Puis* 
1904).  VI.  i.  298/.,  by  H.  M«ri*^joL 

^  They  argned :  "Je  vans  demande,  voudriez-roua  baUlor  une  flllc 
pudiqne,  honnfl«t»,  belle,  verteuse  et  modeete,  k  no  homme  desbauctii,  et 
abaiidonn^  &  tous  vices,  sous  ombro  qu'il  vous  diroit  qu'il  a'amenderoit,  et 
qu'il  n'y  retoumoit  eatant  niari^,  que  voas  luy  osteriez  voatrc  fillet  Je  crou 
que  toat  boD  pere  de  famille  ne  se  mettroit  en  ce  hazard,  on  feroit  hd  toar 
d'hommo  sans  ccrvelle.  Or  c'est  rKgliae  Catholique,  Apoetoliqiie  et  Romaine 
qui  Mt  une  pnoelle,  belle  et  honneste  on  cette  France  qui  n'a  jamaiB  eu  pour 
Boy  un  h^r^tiqiie,  mats  tous  bona  Catholiques  et  aasides  k  Jeius-Christ  eon 
eejioiix.  Voudriez-ronfl  done  bailler  cetto  Eglise  que  Ice  Fraiifoia  ont  tant 
lidelemunt  acnie  et  bononr^  aona  leur  Rois  CathoHquca,  aujourd'huy  la  pro- 
fltitaer  entrc  lex  niaina  d'un  hi'r^tiquc,  rclapa  eC  excoromunie  ? " — "  IJialogti* 
d'entre  le  Maheuatre  et  le  Hanaut  "  (StOprf  Mfnip/  <V.  iii   3S7) 
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^^  Qoblea  of  Champagne,  Picardy,  and  the  Isle  of  France  sent 

^H  ofisurancea  of  allegiance  ;   the   Duke  of  Montpensier,  the 

^^  husband  of   the  Leaguer  Duchess,  promised  his  support ; 

I  and  the  Swiss  mercenaries  declared  that  they  would  serve 

I  for  two  months  without  pay. 


§  20.   The  Declaration  of  Henry  iv} 


Thus  encouraged,  Henry  published  his  famous  declara- 
tion (Aug.  4th,  1589).  He  promised  that  the  Eoman 
Catholic  would  remain  the  religion  of  the  realm,  and  that 
he  would  attempt  no  innovations.  Ho  declared  that  ho 
was  willing  to  be  instructed  in  itH  tenets,  and  that  within 
six  months,  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  summon  a  National 
Council.  The  Roman  Catholics  would  be  retained  in  theii* 
governments  and  charges ;  the  Protestants  would  keep  tlie 
strongholds  which  were  at  present  in  their  bands  ;  but  all 
fortified  places  when  reduced  would  be  entrusted  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  none  other.  This  declaration  was  signed 
by  two  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  the 
Duke  of  MoDtpensier ;  by  three  Dukes  and  Peers,  T>ongue- 
ville,  Luxembourg-Piney,  and  Rohan-Montbazon ;  by  two 
Marshals  of  France,  Biron  and  d'Aumont ;  and  by  several 
great  officers.  Notwithstanding,  the  defections  were 
serious  ;  all  the  Parkments  save  that  of  Bordeaux  thundered 
agaiust  the  heretic  King;  all  the  great  towns  save  Tours, 
Bordeaux,  Chftlous,  Langres,  Compi^gne,  and  Clermont 
declared  for  the  League.     The  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 

>  SOURCU  :  lUeueil  des  LeUret  Misaiixt  de  Henri  IV,  (CWZcdim  c2<  J)oe\t' 
inenU  itiMitSt  Poru,  184S-73>,  S  vola.;  Alberi,  Relazicni  degli  Am^Miaeialori 
VeneH  (Florenoe,  1860,  etc.) ;  Ch&rles,  Duo  de  M&jenne,  CoTrcsp<mdajur., 
2  Tob.  (Paris,  1800) ;  Sir  H.  Upton,  Cknrapond^nce  {Roxburgh  Club,  London. 
1847);  Da  Pleaais-Momay,  M^moirrs^  4  vols.  (Aniatordam,  1624-52) ;  Mftdame 
Du  PlflOiis-Moniiiy.  Mdmoira  rur  la  Vu  de  Du  PUttit-Momay  (pHris, 
1868-69,  Soc.  HiA.  de  France)  \  Mar^chal  de  Boasompierre,  Journal  dema 
vie 2679-2640,  4  vols.  (Paria,  1870-77,  Soe.  ffitt.  d£  France) ;  Satire  Afenipp^e, 
8toU.  (Ratisbon  (AiTiateriI«ni),  1709) ;  B^noit,  HiMoire  de  Vidit  de  NanUn. 

Later  Books:  Buinl,  The  Hwju^nots  and  Henry  of  Navarre  (Loudon, 
1887)  ;  Jackson.  The  First  of  the  Bonrhone,  2  vols.  (London^  1890) ;  Lavisse, 
Hisioire  de  France,  vi.  i.  ii.  (Paris,  1904-6). 
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was  in  revolt.  The  royalist  troops  dwindled  away.  It 
was  hoi»ele88  to  think  of  attacking  Paris,  and  Henry  IV. 
marched  for  Normandy  with  Bcarcely  seven  thousand  men. 
He  wished  to  be  on  the  sea  coast  in  hope  of  succour  frani 
England. 

The  Duke  of  Mayenne  followed  him  with  an  arm,,  iif 
thirty  thousand  men.  He  had  promised  to  the  Parisians 
to  throw  the  "  Beamese  "  into  the  sea,  or  to  bring  him  in 
chains  to  Paris.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  catch  the 
"  Beamese."  In  the  series  of  marches,  countermarches,  and 
skumishes  which  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Arqnes,  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  King;  and  when 
Mayenne  attempted  to  take  Dieppe  by  aasault,  he  was 
badly  defeated  (Sept.  24th,  1589).  Then  followed 
marches  and  countermarches;  the  King  now  threatening 
Paris  and  then  retreating,  until  at  last  the  myalist  troops 
and  the  Leaguers  met  at  Ivry.  The  King  had  two 
thrMisand  cavalry  and  eigiit  thrmsand  infantry  to  meet  eight 
thousand  cavalry  and  twelve  thousand  infantry 
(including  seventeen  hundred  Spanish  troops  sent  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma)  under  the  command  of  Mayenne.  The 
battle  resultetl  in  a  surprising  and  decisive  victory  for  the 
King.  Mayenne  and  his  cousin  d'Aumale  escaped  only  by 
the  swiftness  of  their  hoi-ses  (March  14th,  1590). 

It  is  needless  to  say  much  ahout  the  war  or  about  tho 
schemes  of  parties.  Henry  invested  Paris,  and  had  almost 
starved  it  into  surrender,  when  it  was  revictualled  by  an 
army  led  from  the  Low  Countries  by  the  Duke  of  Parma. 
Henry  took  town  after  town,Bndgradually  isolated  the  capital. 
In  1590  (May  10th)  the  old  Cardinal  Bourbon  (Charles 
X.)  died,  and  the  Leaguers  lost  even  the  semblauue  of  a 
legitimate  king.  The  more  fanatical  members  of  the  party, 
represented  by  the  "  Sixteen  "  of  Paris,  would  have  been 
content  to  place  France  under  the  dominion  of  Spain 
rather  than  see  a  heretic  king.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne 
had  long  cherished  dreams  th.tt  the  crown  miglit  come  to 
him.  But  the  great  mass  of  tlic  intlueutial  people  of 
France  who  had  not  yet  professed  allegiance  to  Henry  iv. 
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(ard  many  who  had)  had  an  almost  equal  dread  of  Spanish 
doiniuation  and  of  a  heretic  ruler. 


§  21.  Henry  iv,  becomf^  a  Roman  Catholic, 

Henry  at  last  resolved  to  conform  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  as  the  only  means  of  giving  pence  to  his 
distracted  kingdom.  He  informed  the  loyalist  ArchLishop 
of  Bourges  of  his  intention  to  be  instructed  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  with  a  view  to  conversion.  The  Archbishop 
was  able  to  announce  this  at  the  conference  of  Suresnes, 
and  the  news  spread  instantly  over  France.  With  his 
usual  tact,  Henry  wrote  with  hia  own  hand  to  f^evornl  of 
the  parish  priests  of  Paris  announcing  liis  intention,  and 
invited  them  to  meet  him  at  Mantes  to  j^ive  him  instruc- 
tion. At  least  one  of  tliein  had  been  a  furious  Leaguer, 
and  was  won  to  be  an  enlliubiastiL-  loyalist. 

The  ceremony  of  the  reception  of  Henry  iv.  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  took  place  at  Saint  Denis,  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  to  the  north  of  Paris.  The  scene  liad 
all  the  ap[)eurauce  of  some  popular  festival.  The  ancient 
church  in  which  the  Kings  of  France  had  for  goneratinns 
been  buried,  in  which  Jeanne  d'Arc  had  hung  up  her  arms, 
was  decked  with  splendid  taj>estrie8,  and  the  htreoLs  leading 
to  it  festooned  with  flowere.  Multitudes  of  citizens  had 
come  from  rebel  Paris  to  swell  the  throng  and  to  shout 
Vive  Ic  Hoi  !  as  Henry,  escorted  by  a  brilliant  procession  of 
nobles  and  guards,  passed  slowly  to  the  church.  The 
clergy,  headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  met  him  at 
the  door.  The  King  dismounted,  knelt,  swore  to  live  and 
die  in  the  catholic  apostolic  and  Roman  religion,  and 
renounced  all  the  heresies  which  it  condemned.  The 
Archbishop  gave  him  absolution,  took  liim  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  into  the  church.  Tliere,  kneeling  before  the  High 
Altar,  the  King  repeated  his  oath,  confessed,  and  communi- 
cated. France  had  now  a  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  a 
legitimate  King.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  Henry  iv. 
was  not  a  man  of  any  dcptli  of  rcligiou.H  feruling,  tlio  act  of 
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abjuration  must  liave  been  a  humiliation  for  the  son  of 
Jeucne  d'Alljrct.  He  never  was  u  man  who  wore  his  heart 
on  his  sleeve,  and  his  well-known  saying,  that  "  Paris  was 
well  worth  a  Mass/'  had  as  much  bitterness  in  it  as  gaiety. 
He  had  paled  with  suppressed  passion  at  Tours  (1589) 
when  the  Roiiiau  Catholic  uobles  had  urged  him  to  become 
u  Komanist.  Had  the  success  which  followed  his  arms 
up  to  the  battle  of  Ivry  continued  unbroken,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ceremony  at  Saint  Denis  would  never  have  taken 
place.  But  Parma's  invasion  of  France,  which  compelled 
the  King  to  rniao  the  siege  of  Paris,  was  the  beginning  of 
dithculties  which  seemed  insurmouutable.  The  dissensionr^ 
of  parties  within  the  realm,  and  the  presence  of  foreigners 
on  the  soil  of  France  (Walloon,  Sptmish,  Neapolitan,  ntid 
Savoyard),  were  bringing  France  to  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
Henry  believed  that  there  was  only  one  way  to  end  the 
strife,  and  he  sacrificed  his  convictions  to  his  patriotism. 

With  Henry's  change  of  religion  the  condition  nf  things 
changed  as  if  by  magic  The  League  seemed  bo  dissolve. 
Tenders  of  allegiance  poured  in  fmm  all  sides,  from  nobles, 
provinces,  and  towns.  Kheims  was  still  in  iHjsHGHsion  of 
the  Guises,  and  the  anointing  and  crowning  took  plac«  at 
Chartres  (Feb.  27th,  1594).  The  manifesUtions  of  loyalty 
increased. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Henry  had 
been  received  into  the  Boraan  Catholic  Church  at  Saint 
Denis,  he  had  recklessly  ridden  up  to  the  crest  of  the 
height  of  Montmartre  and  looked  down  on  Paris,  which  was 
&till  in  the  hands  of  the  League.  The  feelings  of  the 
Parisians  were  also  changing.  The  League  was  seiimed 
with  dissensions ;  Mayenne  had  quarrelled  with  the 
"  Sixteen/'  and  the  partisans  of  these  fanatics  of  the 
League  had  street  brawls  with  the  citizens  of  more  moderate 
opinions.  Parleintnt  took  courage  and  denounced  the 
presence  of  Spanish  soldiers  within  the  c^ipital.  The 
loyalists  opened  the  way  for  the  royal  troojis,  Henry  entered 
Paris  (March  22nd),  and  marched  to  Notre  Dame,  where 
the  clergy  ciiautod  the   Tc  Drum.      Fiom  the  cathedral  he 
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rode  to  the  Louvre  through  streets  thronged  with  people, 
who  pressed  up  to  his  very  stirrups  to  see  their  King,  and 
made  the  tall  houses  re-echo  with  their  loyjiliat  shoutings. 
Such  a  royal  entry  hud  not  been  seen  for  generations,  and 
took  everyone  by  surprise.  Next  day  the  foreign  troo^is 
left  the  city.  The  King  watched  their  departui'e  from  an 
open  window  in  the  Louvre,  and  as  their  chiefs  passed  he 
called  out  gaily,  "  My  compliments  to  your  Master.  You 
need  not  come  back.** 

With  the  return  of  Paris  to  fealty,  almost  all  signs 
of  disatfection  departed ;  and  the  King's  proclamation  of 
amnesty  for  all  pnst  rebellions  completed  the  conquest  of 
his  people.  France  was  again  united  after  thirty  years  of 
civil  war. 


§  22.   The  Edict  of  NarUa 

The  union  of  all  Frenchmen  to  accept  Henry  iv.  as 
their  King  had  not  changed  the  legal  position  of  the  Pro- 
testants. The  laws  against  them  were  still  in  force ;  they 
had  nothing  but  the  King's  word  promising  protection  to 
trust  to.  The  war  with  Spain  delayed  matters,  but  when 
peace  was  made  the  time  came  for  Henr}'  to  fulfil  his 
pledges  to  his  former  wmipinions.  They  hud  been  chafitig 
under  the  delay.  At  a  General  Assembly  held  at  Mantes 
(October  1593-January  1594),  the  members  had  renewed 
their  oath  to  live  and  to  die  true  to  their  confession  of 
faith,  and  year  by  year  a  General  Assembly  met  to  discuss 
their  political  disabilities  as  well  as  to  conduct  their 
ecclesiastical  busiueHS.  They  had  divided  France  into  nine 
divisiouii  under  provincial  synods,  and  had  the  appearance 
to  men  of  that  century  of  a  kingdom  within  a  kingdom. 
They  demanded  equal  civic  rights  with  their  Koman 
Catholic  fellow-subjects,  and  guarantees  for  their  protection. 
At  length,  in  1597,  four  delegates  were  appointed  with 
full  powers  to  confer  with  the  King.  Out  of  these 
negotiations  came  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Charter  of 
French  Protestantisui. 
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This  celebrated  edict  was  drawn  up  in  ninety-five 
more  general  articles,  which  were  signed  on  April  13th, 
and  in  hfty-aix  more  {Hirticular  articles  which  were  signed 
on  May  2nd  (1598).  Two  Brevets,  dated  13th  and  30th 
of  April,  were  added,  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  Pro- 
testant ministers,  and  with  the  strongholds  given  to  the 
Protestants.  The  Articles  were  verified  and  registered 
by  Parlcmtnis  \  the  Brevets  were  guaranteed  simply  by 
the  King's  word. 

The  £dict  of  Nantes  codified  and  enlarged  the  rights 
given  to  the  Protestants  of  France  by  the  £dict  of  Poitiers 
(1577).  the  Convention  of  Nerac  (1578).  the  treaty  of 
Fleix  (1580),  the  Declaration  of  Saint-Cloud  (1589),  the 
Edict  of  Mantes  (1591).  the  Articles  of  Mantes  (1593). 
and  the  Edict  of  Saint-Genuain  (1594). 

It  secured  complete  liberty  of  conscience  everywltere 
within  the  realm,  to  the  extent  that  no  one  was  to  be  per- 
secuted or  molested  in  any  way  because  of  his  religion,  nor 
be  compelled  to  do  anything  contrary  to  its  tenets ;  and 
this  carried  with  it  the  right  of  private  or  secret  worship. 
The  full  and  free  right  of  public  worship  was  granted  in 
all  places  in  which  it  existed  dnriug  the  years  1596  and 
1697,  or  where  it  had  been  granted  by  the  Edict  of  Poitiers 
interpreted  by  the  Convention  of  Nerac  and  the  treaty  of 
Fleix  (some  two  hundred  towns) ;  and,  in  addition,  in  two 
places  within  every  bailliage  and  s^ne'chaiutsSc  in  the  realm. 
It  was  also  permitted  in  the  principal  castles  of  Pix>te8taut 
aeigneurs  hauls  ju&ticieTS  (some  three  thousand),  whether  the 
proprietor  was  in  residence  or  not,  and  in  their  other  castles, 
the  proprietor  being  in  residence ;  to  nobles  who  were  not 
hautsj'usticiers,  provided  the  audience  did  not  consist  of  more 
than  thirty  persons  over  and  above  relations  of  the  family. 
Even  at  the  Court  the  high  oflBcers  of  the  Crown,  the  great 
nobles,  all  governors  and  lieutenants-general,  and  captains 
of  the  guards,  had  the  liberty  of  worship  in  their  apart- 
ments provided  the  doors  were  kept  shut  and  there  was 
no  loud  singing  of  psalms,  noise,  or  open  srandal. 

Protestants  were  gmnled  ftdl  civil  rights  and  protec- 
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tioDt  entry  into  all  universities.  bcHooIb,  and  hospitals,  and 
admission  to  all  public  offices.  The  ParUrtunt  of  Paris 
admitted  six  Protebtant  councillors  And  Protestant 
ministers  were  granted  the  exemptions  from  military 
service  and  such  charges  as  the  Romanist  clergy  enjoyed. 
Special  Chambers  (Chambres  d'£dU)  were  established  in  the 
FarlcmenU  to  try  cases  in  which  Protestants  were  interested. 
In  the  Farlement  of  Paris  this  Chamber  consisted  of  six 
specially  chosen  Roman  Catholics  and  one  Protestant ;  iu 
other  FarlemerUs,  the  Chambers  were  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  Romanists  and  Protestants  (mi-parties).  The 
Protestants  were  permitted  to  hold  their  ecclesiastical 
assemblies — consistories,  collo(^uies,  and  synods,  national 
and  provincial ;  they  w^ere  even  allowed  to  meet  to  discuss 
political  questions,  provided  they  first  secured  the  permis- 
sion of  the  King. 

They  remained  in  complete  control  of  two  hundred 
towns,  including  La  Rochelle,  Montauban,  and  Montpellier. 
strongholds  of  exceptional  strength.  They  were  to  i-etain 
these  places  until  1G07,  but  the  right  was  prolonged  for 
five  years  more.  The  State  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
troops  which  garrisoned  these  Protestant  fortiiied  places; 
it  paid  the  governors,  who  were  always  ProleHtants. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  royal  army  in  time  of 
peace  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men,  and  that  the 
Huguenots  could  raise  twenty-five  thousand  troops,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Henry  iv.  did  his  utmost  to  provide  guarantees 
against  a  return  to  a  reign  of  intolerance. 

Protected  in  this  way,  the  Huguenot  Church  of  France 
speedily  took  a  foremost  place  among  the  Protestant 
Churches  of  Europe.  Theological  colleges  were  established 
at  Sedan,  Montauban,  and  Saumur.  Learning  and  piety 
flounshed,  and  French  theology  was  always  a  counterpoise 
to  the  narrow  Reformed  Scholastic  of  Switzerland  and  of 
Holland. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  REFORMATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS-* 

%  1.   The  Political  SUuaiian, 

It  was  not  until  1581  that  the  United  Provinces  took  rank 
as  a  Protestant  nation,  uotwithstauding  the  fact  that  the 
Netherlands  furnished  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Keformation 
in  the  persons  of  Henry  Yoes  and  John  £sch,  Auguatinian 
monks,  who  were  burnt  at  Antwerp  (July  31st,  1523). 

•  As  they  were  led  to  the  stake  they  cried  with  a 
loud  voice  that  they  were  Christians ;  and  when  they  were 
fastened  to  it,  and  the  fire  was  kindled,  they  rehearsed  the 
twelve  articles  of  the  Creed,  and  after  that  the  hymn  Te 
Dcum  landamuSt  which  each  of  them  sang  verse  by  verse 
alternately  until  the  flames  deprived  them  both  of  voice 
andlife/'* 

'Sources:  Brandt,  Th^BiMory  of  the  Rtformation  and  other  ecelesitulicai 
tranmcliona  in  and  aixnU  the  Lov>'CouiUric4  (English  tr&nfiUtion  in  4  vola. 
fol.,  London,  1720  :  the  original  in  Datch  was  published  in  1671) ;  Brtcger, 
AleawUr  tind  Luther  (Gotba,  1894} ;  Kalkotf,  Die  Ikepaichen  de$  nunlius 
Altmtdtr  {HaWo,  1697) ;  Poullet  Plot,  Corrtepottdanoe  du  Cardiriai  OrnnixHe, 
12  vols.  (Bruawls,  lf)7S-97);  WoUb,  JPayiers  d" £tat  du  Cardinal  OranveiU, 
9  voU.  (ParU,  1841-52) ;  Gaobard,  CorreapoTuiance  de  Philippe  II.  tur  let 
ajfairrs  dee  Pays  Has,  &  vol*.  (Brusmla,  1848-793;  Corre$p<mdanee  de 
ManjueriU  d'Auin'che  avee  Philippe  II.,  1554'^  (BrusseK  1867-87)  ; 
Corresporuianee  de  Quillaume  le  Taeiturne^  Prince  cTOrafiytf,  6  toIs.  (Brtuuels, 
1847-57) ;  van  Prinsterer,  Archives  ou  corrtepondanct  incite  de  la  Maieon 
dOranije-Naaaau,  in  two  aoriee,  9  and  6  vols.  (Utrecht,  1841-61);  Bodoq 
de  Franoe,  Hidoire  dee  troubles  dee  Paya-Bas,  3  vols,  (BnineU,  1886-92) ; 
M^moircs  aiumymen  ffitr  lee  Ironhlee  det  Payi-BaSj  1SG6-80  (in  the  Collection 
dtt  Mimoiree  tur  I'hietoirt  de  Belgique). 

Latke  Books  :  Aroistrong.  Charltt  T,  (Londoo,  1902) ;  Uotley,  TKe  Bise 
t^  the  Vuieh  Bepublic  (London,  1866) ;  Putnam,  fVUliavi  the  Silent  (New 
York,  1895) ;  Harrison,  WUliam  tfie  Silent  (London,  1897)  ;  Cambridge 
Modem  Hittory^  in.  ri.  rii.  (Cambridge,  1904). 

*  Brandt,  The  Hietory  of  the  BefontuUum,  «bo.  L  49  ;  of.  JoumeU  d^un 
Baur^cis  de  Pnrit^  p.  185. 
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The  struggle  for  religious  liberty,  t^umbiued  latterly 
with  one  for  national  independence  from  Spain,  lasted 
therefore  for  almost  sixty  years. 

When  the  lifelong  duel  between  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgimdy  and  Louis  xi.  of  France  ended  with  the  death 
of  the  former  on  the  battlefield  under  the  walls  of  Nancy 
(January  4th,  1477),  Louis  was  able  to  annex  to  France  u 
large  portion  of  the  heterogeneous  possessions  of  the  Dukes 
of  But^undy,  and  Mary  of  Burgundy  carried  the  remainder 
as  her  marriage  portion  (May  1477)  to  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  the  future  Emperor.  Speaking  roughly,  and  not 
quite  accurately,  those  portions  of  the  Burgundian  lauds 
which  had  been  jUf&  of  France  went  to  Louis,  while  Mary 
and  Maximilian  retained  those  which  were  fief^  of  the 
Empire,  The  son  of  Maximilian  and  Mary,  Philip  the 
Handsome,  mamed  Juana  (August  1496),  the  second 
daughter  and  ultimate  heiress  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand 
of  Spain,  and  their  sou  was  Charles  v.,  Enn)eror  of  Germany 
(b.  February  24th,  1500),  who  inherited  the  Netherlands 
from  his  father  and  Spain  from  his  mother,  and  thus 
linked  the  Netherlands  to  Spain.  Philip  died  in  1506, 
leaving  Charles,  a  boy  of  six  years  of  age,  the  rulw  of  the 
Netherlands.  His  paternal  aunt,  Margaret,  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  governed  in  the  Netherlands 
during  his  minority,  and,  owing  to  Juana's  illness  (an 
illness  ending  in  madness),  mothered  her  brother's 
children.  Margaret's  regency  ended  in  1515,  and  the 
earher  history  of  the  Reformution  in  the  NetherlundH 
belongs  either  to  the  period  of  the  personal  rule  of  Charlen 
or  to  that  of  the  Regents  whom  he  appointed  to  act  for 
hiixL 

The  land,  a  delta  of  great  rivei-s  liable  to  overflow 
their  banks,  or  a  coast-line  on  which  the  sea  made  con- 
tinual encroachment,  produced  a  people  hardy,  strenuous, 
and  independent.  Their  struggles  with  nature  had  braced 
their  faculties.  Municipal  life  had  struck  its  roots  deeply 
into  the  soil  of  the  Netherlands,  and  its  cities  could  vie 
witli    those  of    Italy  in  industry  and    intelligence.     The 
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southern  provinces  were  the  home  of  the  Trouvferea*  Jan 
van-Ruysbroec,  the  moat  heart-searching  of  speculative 
Mystics,  had  been  a  curate  of  St.  Gudule's  in  BrusselB. 
His  pupil,  Gerard  Groot,  had  founded  the  lay-community 
of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  Christian  education  among  the  laity  ;  and  the 
Bohools  and  convents  of  the  Brethren  had  spread  through 
the  Netherlands  and  central  Germany.  Thomas  u  Kempis, 
the  author  of  the  ImUatio  Christi,  had  lived  most  of  his 
long  life  of  ninety  years  in  a  small  convent  at  ZwoUe, 
within  the  territories  of  Utrecht.  Men  who  have  been 
called  "  Reformers  before  the  Reformation/'  John  Pupper 
of  Goch  and  John  Wossel,  both  belonged  to  the  Nether- 
]and&  Art  flourished  chei-e  in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
persons  of  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck  and  of  Hans  Memling. 
The  Chambers  of  Oratory  {Rederijkers)  to  begin  with 
probably  unions  for  the  performance  of  miracle  plays  or 
moralities,  became  confraternities  not  unlike  the  societies 
of  meistcrsdngcr  in  Germany,  and  gi-adually  acquired  the 
character  of  literary  associations,  wliicli  diffused  not  merely 
culture,  but  also  habits  of  independent  thinking  among  the 
people. 

Intellectual  life  had  become  less  exuberant  in  the  end 
of  tbo  fifteenth  century ;  but  the  Netherlands,  nevertheless, 
produced  Alexander  Hegi  us,  the  greatest  educational 
reformer  of  his  time,  and  Erasmus  the  prince  of  the 
Humanists.  Nor  can  the  intiuonce  of  the  Chambers  of 
Oratory  have  died  out,  for  they  hud  a  great  effect  on 
the  Reformation  movement.' 

When  Charles  assumed  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  group 
of  duchies,  lordships,  cuimlies,  and  municijKilities  which 
had  little  appearance  of  a  compact  principality,  and  he 
applied  himself,  like  other  princes  of  his  time  in  the  same 


'  A  oollectton  of  their  ehanaon$  dTomour,  j^ux-parlis,  padoureilea^  mnd 
fabliawc  wiH  b«  Tound  in  Scheler's  Trrmvire*  Bvigw  (Bruxelles,  1870). 

*  CorT(fpi^t\cUxnccd9  Philippe  II*  sur  U^  affaircsda  Payt'Boiy  i.  321,  327, 
370  :  Corrtfi}KmdaHC«  fit  OuUfauvu  U  TucUumc,  U.  161.  168. 
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situation,  to  give  them  a  unity  both  political  and  territorial. 
He  was  so  successful  that  he  was  able  to  hand  over  to  his 
son,  Philip  a.  of  Spain,  an  almost  thoroughly  organisefl 
State.  The  divisions  which  Charles  largely  overcame 
reappeared  to  some  extent  in  the  revolt  against  Philip  and 
Romanism,  and  therefore  in  a  measure  concern  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.  How  Charles  made  his  scattered 
Netberland  inheritance  territorially  compact  need  not  be 
told  in  detail  Friesland  was  secured  (lol5);  tlie 
acquisition  of  temporal  sovei-eignty  over  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Utrecht  (1527)  nnitwi  Holland  with  Friesland; 
Gronningen  and  the  lands  ruled  by  that  turbulent  city 
placed  themselves  under  the  government  of  Charles  ( 1536) ; 
and  the  death  of  Charles  of  Egmout  (1538),  Count  of 
Gueldres,  completed  the  uniHcation  of  the  northern  and 
central  diatricta.  The  vague  hold  which  France  kept  in 
some  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  country  was  gradually 
loosened.  Charles  failed  in  the  south-east.  The  inde- 
pendent priuci]>ality  of  Lorraine  lay  between  Luxemburg 
and  Franche-Comt^,  and  the  Netherland  Government 
could  not  seize  it  by  purchase,  treaty,  or  conquest.  One 
and  the  same  system  of  law  regulated  the  rights  and  the 
duties  of  the  whole  population ;  and  all  the  provinces 
were  united  into  one  principality  by  the  reorganisation  of 
a  States  General,  which  met  almost  annually,  and  which 
had  a  real  if  vaguely  defined  power  to  regulate  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country. 

But  although  political  and  geographical  di (Bcu  1  tie^i 
might  be  more  or  less  overcome,  others  remained  which 
were  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  One  set  arose  from  the 
fact  that  the  seventeen  provinces  were  divided  by  race 
and  by  language.  The  Dutchmen  in  the  north  were  dif- 
ferent in  interests  and  in  sentiment  from  the  Flemings 
in  the  centre ;  and  both  had  little  in  uonnnon  with  the 
French-speaking  provinces  in  the  south.  The  other  was 
due  to  the  ditlering  boundaries  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  jurisdictions.  When  Charles  began  to  rule  in  15 15^ 
the   only    ten'itorial    sec    woa    Arras.     Tournai,    Utrecht 
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and  Cambrai  became  territorial  before  the  abdication  of 
Charles.  But  the  confusioa  between  civil  aud  eocleei- 
aetical  jurisdiction  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  when  it  is 
remembered  that  a  great  part  of  the  Frisian  lan<l8  were 
subject  to  the  German  Sees  of  Miinster,  Minden,  Paderborn, 
and  Osnabriick ;  and  that  no  less  than  six  bishops,  none  of 
them  belonging  to  the  Netherlands,  divided  the  ecclesiastical 
rule  over  Luxemburg.  Charles'  proposals  to  estaljlisb  six  new 
biflhoprics,  plans  invariably  thwarted  by  the  Roman  Curia, 
were  meant  to  give  the  Low  Countries  a  national  episcojute. 

§  2.   Tke  beginnings  of  the  Beforviation 

The  people  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  singularly 
prej»ared  for  the  great  religious  revival  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  work  of  the  Brethren  of  tJu  Common  Lot 
and  their  schools.  It  was  the  aim  of  Gerard  Groot,  their 
founder,  and  also  of  Florentiua  Iladevynszoon,  his  great 
e<lucational  asHtBUuit,  to  see  "  that  the  root  of  study  and 
the  mirror  of  life  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  the  Gospel  of 
Christ."  Their  pupils  were  taught  to  read  the  Bible  in 
Latin,  and  the  Brethrcu  contended  publicly  for  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongues.  There  is  evidcnoe 
to  show  that  the  Vulgate  was  well  known  in  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  trauH- 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  Dutch  was  published  at  Delft  in 
1477*.  Small  tracts  against  Indulgences,  founded  probably 
on  the  reasonings  of  Pupper  and  Wessel,  had  been  in 
circulation  before  Luther  had  nailed  his  Theses  to  the  door 
of  All  Saints'  church  in  Wittenberg.  Hendrik  of  Zutphen, 
Prior  of  the  Augustinian  Eremite  convent  at  Antwerp, 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Staupitz,  a  fellow  student  with  Luther, 
and  had  spread  EvangcHcal  teaching  not  only  among  his 
order,  but  throughout  the  town.'     It  need  be  no  matter 


• 


*  Van  der  Meenich,  Rtehercfua  sur  lavU  et  U*  Iraeavji  da  imprimeura 
htJgaethdlandaia,  pp.  142-144  ;  cT.  ytalther, Die detUadu  Bihelubtraesiungen 
d€8  MUhlalUrs,  p.  662. 

'Alcjuider,   writing   to    the   Cardinal    de'  Medici  (Sapt   Sth,  1620), 
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for  surprise,  then,  that  Luther*s  writings  were  widely 
circulated  in  the  Netherlands,  and  that  between  1513  and 
1531  no  fewer  than  twcnty-tive  translations  of  the  Bible 
or  of  the  New  Testament  Lad  appeared  iu  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  French. 

When  Aleander  was  iu  the  Netherlands,  before  attend- 
ing the  Diet  of  Worms  lie  secured  the  burning  of  eiglity 
Lutheran  and  other  books  at  Louvain ;  ^  and  when  he  came 
back  ten  months  later,  he  Imd  regular  literary  auio-da-fh. 
On  Charles'  return  fi-om  the  Diet  of  Worms,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  to  all  his  subjects  in  the  NetherlnndH  against 
Luther,  bis  books  and  his  followers,  and  Aleander  made 
full  use  of  the  powers  it  gave.  Four  hundred  Lutheran 
books  were  burnt  at  Antwerp,  three  hundred  of  them 
8cize<l  by  the  jKjlice  in  the  stalls  of  the  bookBellers,  and 
one  hundred  handed  over  by  the  owners;  three  hundred 
were  burnt  at  Ghent,  "  part  of  them  printed  here  and  part 
in  Germany,"  says  the  Legate ;  and  he  adds  that  "  many 
of  them  were  very  well  bound,  and  one  gorgeously  in 
velvet."  About  a  month  later  he  is  forced  to  confess 
that  these  burnings  bad  not  made  as  much  impre^^ion 
as  he  had  hoped,  and  that  he  wishes  the  Emperor 
would  "  burn  alive  half  a  dozen  Lutherans  and  con- 
fiacato  their  property."  Such  a  proceeding  would  make  all 
see  )um  to  be  the  I'eally  Christian  prince  that  he  is.- 

Next  year  (1522)  Charles  established  the  Inquisition 
within  the  seventeen  provincea  It  was  a  distinctively 
civil  institution,  and  this  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  little  correspondence  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  in  the  Netherlands ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  had  used 
the  Holy  Office  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  political 

attributes  the  spread  of  Latheraniam  in  the  Nethorlands  to  the  teaebiugof 
Erasmus  and  of  iHa  Prior  of  the  Auguatinians  at  Antwerp. — Briogor, 
Aleander  und  Luther,  15B1 ;  DU  vervoUst&ndujUn  AleamUr-Dtfieieheu 
(Gotha,  1834).  p.  249. 

1  Kalkoff,  Dii  Dejtsxhen  des  nuntius  AUandtr  (Halle  a  S.  1897),  p.  20. 

■  Hrieger,  Aleander  und  Lvther ;  Die  vervoiUt&ndiyteH  Aleander- 
Depeachen,  pp.  24i>.  252,  262. 
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aad  Icxral  opposition,  and  also  that  the  civil  courts  were 
uaually  more  energetic  and  more  severe  than  the  ecclesi- 
asticaL  The  man  appointed  was  unworthy  of  any  place 
of  important  trust.  Francis  van  de  Hulst,  although  he 
had  been  the  Prince's  counsellor  in  Brabant,  was  a  man 
accused  botli  of  bigamy  and  murder,  and  was  hopelessly 
devoid  of  tact.  He  quarrelled  violently  with  the  High 
Court  of  Holland  ;  and  the  Regent,  Margaret  of  AuHtria, 
who  had  resumed  her  functions,  found  herself  constantly 
compromised  by  his  continual  detiance  of  local  privileges. 
He  was  a  "  wonderful  enemy  to  learning,"  says  Erasmus. 
His  colleague,  Nicolas  van  Egmont,  a  Carmehte  monk» 
is  described  by  the  same  scholar  as  "  a  madman  with 
a  sword  put  into  his  hand  who  hates  me  worse  than 
he  does  Luther."  The  two  men  discredited  the  In- 
quisition from  its  beginning.  Erasmus  affected  to  believe 
that  the  Emperor  could  not  know  what  they  were  doing. 

The  fii-st  victim  was  Cornelius  Graph^euSf  town  clerk 
of  Antwerp,  a  poet  and  Humanist,  a  friend  of  Erasmus ; 
and  his  offence  was  that  he  had  published  an  edition  of 
John  Pupj>er  of  Goch's  book,  entitled  the  Liberty  of  the 
Christian  Religion^  with  a  preface  of  his  own.  The 
unfortunate  man  was  set  on  a  scaffold  in  Brussels,  com- 
pelled to  retract  certain  propositions  which  were  said 
to  be  contained  in  the  preface,  and  obliged  to  throw  the 
preface  itself  into  a  fire  kindled  on  the  scjifibld  for  the 
purposa  He  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  declared 
incapable  of  receiving  any  other  employment,  compelled 
to  rapeat  his  recantation  at  Antwerp,  imprisoned  for  two 
years,  and  finally  banished.^ 

The  earliest  deaths  were  those  of  Henry  Voes  and 
John  Esch,  who  have  already  been  mentioned.  Their 
Prior,  Hendrik  of  Zutphen,  escaped  from  the  dungeon 
in  which  be  hod  been  confined.  Luther  commemorated 
them  in  a  long  hymn,  entitled  A  New  Soyig  of  the  two 


^  Orm|ihcua'  apfie&l  to  the  C1ianc*eUor  of  the  Court  of  Brabant  is  printed 
in  fuU  in  Draudt'H  Hilary  of  Uui  JUJontuUian  ,  ,  ^  in  th€  Low  Countriu 
rLonaon.  1720),  i.  42. 
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Martyrs    of   Christ    burrU   at  Brussels   by  the    Sophists  of 
Loiivain : 

"  Der  erst  rccht  wol  Johannes  heyst, 
So  reych  an  Qottes  hulden 
S«yn  Bruder  Henrch  nach  dem  geyst, 
£yn  r«chter  Christ  on  schulden  : 

Vonn  dysBer  welt  gescheyden  synd. 
Bye  hand  die  kron  erworben, 

Recht  wie  die  frumen  goites  kind 
Fur  seyn  wort  synd  gestorben, 
Sein  Marter  synd  eye  worden.'^ 


Charles  issued  proclamation  after  proclamation,  each 
of  increaaing  severity.  It  waa  forbidden  to  print  any 
books  unless  they  had  been  first  examined  and  approved 
by  the  censors  (April  let,  1524).  "All  open  and  secret 
meetings  in  order  to  read  and  preach  the  (xospel.  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  other  spiritual  writings,"  were 
forbidden  (Sept.  25th,  1525),  as  also  to  discuss  the  Holy 
Faith,  the  Sacraments,  the  Power  of  the  Pope  and 
Councils,  "  in  private  houses  and  at  meals."  This  was 
repeated  on  March  14th,  1526,  and  on  July  17th  there 
was  issued  a  long  edict,  said  to  have  been  cnrefuUy 
drafted  by  the  Emperor  himself,  forbidding  all  meetings  to 
read  or  preach  about  the  Gospel  or  other  holy  wiitings  in 
Latin,  Flemish,  or  Walloon.  In  the  preamble  it  is  said 
that  ignorant  persons  have  begun  to  expound  Scripture, 
that  even  regular  and  secular  clergy  have  presumed  to 
teach  the  "  erroi-s  and  sinister  doctrines  of  Luther  and 
his  adherents,"  and  that  heresies  are  increasing  in  the  land. 
^K  Tl)eu  followed  edicts  against  unlicensed  books,  and  against 
^V  monks  who  had  left  their  cloisters  (Jan.  28th,  1528); 
I  against   the    possession    of    Lutheran    books,  commanding 

■  them   uiK>n  \)tiiu  of  dc^th   to  be  delivered  up  (Oct.  14th, 

^^  1529);  against  printing  unlicensed  books — the  penalties 
^H  being  a  public  whipping  on  the  scatrold,  branding  with  a 
^^        red-iron,  or  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a  hand,  at  the  discretion 

k 


'  WaakernftKel,  Dag  deuUehf  Kirck^icd  von  der  aUejten  Ztit  his  an  zii 
Anfang  dfB  xrii.  Jahrhuhd^riit,  iii.  3. 
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of  the  judge  (Dec  7th,  1530);  against  heretics  "who 
are  more  numerous  than  ever/'  against  certain  books  of 
which  a  long  list  is  given,  and  agaiust  certain  hymns 
which  increase  the  zeal  of  the  heretics  (Sept.  22nd,  1540) ; 
against  printing  and  distributing  unlicensed  books  in  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  English  languages  (Dec.  18th,  1544); 
warning  all  schoolmastera  about  the  use  of  unlicensed 
books  in  their  schools,  and  giving  a  list  of  those  only 
which  are  permitted  (July  Slat,  1546).  The  edict  of 
1546  was  followed  by  a  long  list  of  prohibited  books, 
among  which  are  eleven  editions  of  the  Vulgate  printed 
by  Protestant  firms,  six  editions  of  the  Bible  and  three  of 
the  New  Testament  in  Dutch,  two  editions  of  the  Bible 
in  French,  and  many  others.  Lastly,  an  edict  of  April 
29th,  1550,  confirmed  all  the  previous  edicts  against 
heresy  and  its  spread,  and  intimated  that  the  Inquisitors 
would  proceed  against  heretics  "  notwithstanding  any 
privileges  to  the  contrary,  which  are  ahi-ogated  and 
annulled  by  this  edict."  This  was  a  clear  threat  that 
the  terrible  Spanish  Inquisition  was  to  be  established  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  provoked  such  remonstrances  that  the 
edict  was  mixlified  twice  (Sept.  25th,  Nov.  5lh)  before  it 
was  finally  accepted  as  legal  within  the  seventeen  provinces. 

All  these  edicts  were  directed  against  the  Lutheran 
or  kindred  teaching.  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Anabaptist  movement,  which  called  forth  a  special  and 
different  set  of  edicts.  It  seems  against  all  evidence  to 
say  that  the  persecution  of  the  Lutherans  had  almost 
ceased  during  the  last  years  of  Charles'  rule  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  Philip  11.  could  declare  with  almost 
perfect  truth  that  his  edicts  were  only  his  father's  re-isaued. 

The  continuous  repetition  and  increasing  severity  of 
the  edicts  revealed  not  merely  that  persecution  did  not 
hinder  the  spread  of  the  Reformed  faith,  but  that  the 
edicts  themselves  were  found  difficult  to  enforce.  What 
Charles  would  have  done  had  he  been  able  to  govern 
the  country  himself  it  is  imiMissible  to  say.  He  beiraiae 
harder   and   more  intolerant  of  differences  in  matters  of 
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doctrine  as  years  went  on,  and  in  bis  latest  days  is  said  to 
have  regretted  that  he  had  allowed  Luther  to  leave  Worms 
alive ;  and  be  might  have  dealt  with  the  Protestants  of  the 
seventeen  provinces  as  his  son  afterwards  did.  His  aunt, 
Margaret  of  Austria,  who  was  Regent  till  1530,  had  no 
desire  to  drive  matters  to  an  extit^mity;  and  his  sister 
Mary,  who  ruled  from  1530  till  the  abdication  of  Charles 
in  1555,  was  suspected  in  early  life  of  being  a  Lutheran 
herself.  She  never  openly  joined  the  Lutheran  Church  as 
did  her  sister  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  but  she  confessed 
her  sympathies  to  Charles,  and  gave  them  as  a  reason  for 
reluctance  to  undertake  the  regency  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  the  severe  edicts  were 
not  enforced  with  undue  stringency  by  either  Margaret  of 
Austria  or  by  the  widowed  Queen  of  Hungary.  There  is 
also  evidence  to  show  that  these  proclamations  denouncing 
and  menacing  the  unfortunate  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands 
were  not  looked  on  with  much  favour  by  large  sections  of 
the  population,  OflBcials  were  dilatory,  magistrates  were 
known  to  have  warned  suspected  persons  to  escape  before 
the  police  came  to  arrest  them  ;  even  to  have  given  them 
facilities  for  escape  after  sentence  Imd  been  delivered. 
Passive  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  inferior  authorities 
frequently  interposed  itself  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
execution  of  his  bloodthirsty  proclamations.  Yet  the 
number  of  Pi'otestant  martyrs  was  large,  and  women  as 
well  as  men  suffered  torture  and  death  rather  than  deny 
their  faith. 

The  edicts  against  conventicles  deterred  noither 
preachers  nor  audience.  The  earliest  missioiiej-s  were 
prieats  and  monks  who  had  become  convinced  of  the  errors 
of  Homanism.  Later,  preachers  were  trained  in  the  south 
German  cities  and  in  Geneva,  that  nursery  of  daring  agents 
of  the  Reformed  propaganda.  But  if  trained  teachers  were 
lucking,  members  of  the  congregation  took  their  place  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives.  Brandt  relates  how  numbers  of  people 
were  accustomed  to  meet  fur  service  in  a  shipwright's  yard 
at  Antwerp  to  hear  a  monk  who  had  been  "proclaimed": 
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"  The  teaclier,  by  sotue  chance  or  nther,  could  not  appear, 
and  one  of  the  company  named  Nicolas,  a  person  well 
versed  in  Scripture,  thought  it  a  shame  that  such  a 
congregation,  hungering  after  the  food  of  the  Word,  should 
depart  without  a  little  spiritual  nourishment;  wherefore, 
climbing  the  mast  of  a  ship,  he  taught  the  people  according 
to  his  capacity ;  and  on  that  account,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  reward  that  was  set  upon  the  preaclier,  he  was  seized  by 
two  butchers  and  delivered  to  the  magistrates,  who  caused 
him  to  be  put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  into  the  river,  where 
he  was  drowned."* 


§  3.   7^  Anabapiiais, 

The  severest  persecutions,  however,  before  the  rule  of 
Philip  IL,  were  reserved  for  those  people  who  are  called 
the  Anabaptists.*  We  find  several  edicts  directed  against 
them  solely.  In  February  1532  it  was  forbidden  to 
harbour  Anabaptists,  and  a  price  of  12  guilders  was 
offered  to  informants.  Later  in  the  same  year  an  edict 
was  published  which  declared  "  that  all  who  had  been  re- 
baptized,  were  sorry  for  their  fault,  and,  in  token  of  their 
repentance,  bad  gone  to  confession,  would  be  admitted  to 
mercy  for  that  time  only,  provided  they  brought  a  certificate 
from  their  confessor  within  twenty-four  days  of  the  date  of 
the  edict ;  those  who  continued  obdurate  were  to  be  treate<l 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  laws"  (Feb.  1533X  Ana- 
baptists who  had  abjured  were  ordered  to  remain  near  their 
dwelling-places  for  the  space  of  a  year,  "  unless  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery"  (June  1534).  In 
1535  the  severest  edict  against  the  sect  was  published. 


< 


r 


>  Brandt,  Sidoryqf  thtS^orfnaiion  in  the  L<no  Countries  {ljoad<>Ti,  1720), 
p.  51. 

*  The  history  of  tb«  straggle  with  the  Aiwbftptists  of  the  Ketheri&nds 
ii  related  at  length  by  S.  Blaupot  ten  Gate  in  Qeachiedenia  der  Doopgtamdm 
<ii/yiMtoTU^(Leeaw&rden,  1839) ;  OeKhiedmUdcrDoopgesindcninCfroninQefi 
(Ober^isfil,  1842) ;  Otichiedeniaa  der  Ihopgetinden  in  Holland  en  Qelderland 
(Amsterdam,  1847).  A  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Anabaptists  is 
given  in  Heath's  Anabaytigm  (London.  1896),  which  is  much  more  accurate 
thau  the  usual  accouuts. 
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All  who  had  "  seduced  or  perverted  any  to  this  sect,  or 
bad  rebaptized  them/'  were  to  suffer  death  by  fire;  all 
who  had  suffered  tbemselvea  to  be  rebaptized,  or  who  had 
harboured  Anabaptists,  and  who  recanted,  were  to  be 
favoured  by  being  put  to  death  by  the  sword ;  women 
were  "  only  to  be  buried  alive."  * 

To  understand  syuipathetiually  that  multiform  move- 
ment which  was  called  in  the  sixteenth  century  Anabaptism, 
it  is  necessary  to  I'emember  that  it  was  not  created  by  the 
Reformation,  although  it  certainly  received  an  impetus 
from  the  inspiration  of  the  age.  Its  roots  can  be  traced 
back  for  some  centuries,  and  its  pedigree  has  at  least  two 
stems  which  are  essentially  distinct,  and  were  uuly  ocoasiion- 
ally  combined.  The  one  stem  is  the  successions  of  the 
Brethra^  a  mediaeval,  anti-clerical  body  of  Christians  whoso 
history  is  written  only  in  the  records  of  Inquisitora  of  the  / 
mediaeval  Chuich,  where  they  appear  under  a  variety  of 
names,  but  are  universally  said  to  prize  the  Scriptures 
and  to  accept  the  Apostles'  Creed.*  The  other  existed 
in  the  continuous  uprisings  of  the  poor  —  peasants  in 
rural  districts  and  the  lower  classes  in  the  towns  — 
against  the  rich,  which  were  a  feature  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages.* 

So  far  as  the  Netherlands  are  concetned,  these  popular 
outbreaks  had  been  much  more  frequent  among  the  towns' 
population  than  in  the  rural  districts.  The  city  patriciate 
ordinarily  controlled  the  magistracy ;  but  when  flagrant 
cases  of  o]>preBsiou  arose,  all  the  judicial,  financial,  and 
other  fimctions  of  government  were  sure  to  be  swept  out 
of  their  hands  in  an  outburst  of  popular  fury.  So  much 
was  this  the  case,  that  the  real  holders  of  power  in  the 
towns  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  the  artisans,  strong  in  their  trade 
organisations.  They  liad  long  known  their  power,  and  had 
been  accustomed  bo  exert  it     The  blood  of  a  turbulent 


*  Cf.  Letters  and  Paper§,  Farei^  and  DomeMie,  of  tK4  Sei^  of  Heniy 
Virr.,  IV.  iii.  2686  [HalkU  to  Tultcr). 

»Ct  beiow,  pp.  43!^/.  ■Cf.  i.  96/". 
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ancestry  ran  in  their  veins — of  men  who  could  endure  for 
a  tiino,  hut  who,  when  roused  hv  Rerious  oppression,  had 
IxMju  accustomed  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  give  btroke 
for  stroke.  It  is  onlj  natural  to  find  among  the  artisans 
of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  towns  a  curious  mingling  of 
sublime  self-sacrifice  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
truth,  of  the  mystical  exaltation  of  the  martyr  occasion- 
ally breaking  out  in  hysterical  action,  and  the  habit  of 
defending  themselves  against  almost  any  odds. 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  earliest  Anabaptist  martyrs 
were  Jan  Walen  and  two  others  belonging  to  Waterlandt. 
Tltey  were  done  to  death  in  a  peculiarly  atrocious  way  at 
The  Hague  in  1527.  Instead  of  being  burnt  alive,  they 
were  chained  to  a  stake  at  some  distance  from  a  huge  fire, 
and  were  slowly  roasted  to  death.  This  frightful  punish- 
ment seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  Anabaptist 
martyrs.  It  was  repeated  at  Haarlem  in  1532,  when  a 
woman  was  drowned  and  her  husband  with  two  others 
was  roasted  alive.  Some  time  in  1530,  Jan  Volkertz 
founded  an  Anabaptist  congregation  in  Amsterdam  which 
became  so  large  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  The  head  of  the  police  (sckout)  in  the  city  was 
oniered  to  apprehend  them.  Volkertz  delivered  himself 
up  voluntarily.  The  greater  part  of  the  accused  received 
timely  warning  from  the  gchouVs  wife.  Nine  were  taken 
by  night  in  their  beds.  These  with  their  pastor  were 
carried  to  The  Hague  and  beheaded  by  express  order  of 
the  Emperor.  He  also  commanded  that  their  heads 
should  be  sent  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  were  set  on 
poles  in  a  circle,  the  head  of  Volkertz  being  in  the  centre 
This  ghastly  spectacle  was  so  placed  that  it  could  be  seen 
from  the  ships  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour.  All 
these  martyrs,  and  many  othei-s  whose  deaths  are  duly 
recorded,  were  followers  of  Melchior  Hoffman.  Hoffman's 
views  were  those  of  the  "  Brethren  "  of  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  the  Old  EvangclicaU  as  they  were  called.  In  a 
paper  of  directions  sent  to  Emden  to  assist  in  the 
organisation  of  an  Anabaptist  cnngregfition  there,  he  says: 
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"God'fi  community  knows  no  head  but  Christ.  No 
other  can  be  endured,  for  it  is  a  brother-  and  sisterhood. 
The  teachers  have  none  who  rule  them  apirituully  but 
Christ.  Teachers  and  ministers  are  not  lords.  The  pastors 
have  no  aiithority  except  to  preach  God'e  Word  and  punish 
ains.  A  bishop  imist  be  elected  nut  of  his  community. 
Where  a  pastor  has  thus  been  taken,  and  the  guidance 
committed  to  him  and  to  his  deacon,  a  community  should 
provide  properly  for  those  who  help  to  build  the  Lord's 
house.  When  teachers  are  thus  found,  there  is  no  fear 
that  the  communities  will  sufler  spiritual  hmjger.  A  true 
preacher  would  willingly  see  the  whole  community  prophesy." 

But  the  persecution,  with  its  peculiar  atrocities,  had 
been  acting  in  its  usual  way  on  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
'Netherlands.  They  had  been  tortured  on  the  rack,  scourged, 
imprisoned  in  dungeons,  roasted  to  death  before  slow  fires, 
and  had  seen  their  women  drowned,  buried  alive,  pressed  into 
coffins  too  small  for  their  bodies  till  their  ribs  were  broken, 
others  stamped  into  them  by  the  feet  of  the  executioners. 
It  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  who  stood  firm  sometimes 
gave  way  to  hysterical  excesses ;  that  their  loaders  began 
to  preach  another  creed  than  that  of  passive  resistance ; 
that  wild  apocalyptic  visions  were  reported  and  believed? 

Melchior  Hoffman  had  been  imprisoned  in  Strassburg 
in  1533,  and  a  new  leader  arose  in  the  Netherlands — Jan 
Mattbys,  a  baker  of  Haarlem.  Under  his  guidance  an 
energetic  propaganda  was  carried  on  in  the  Dutch  towns, 
and  hundreds  of  converts  were  made.  One  hundred  persons 
were  baptized  in  one  day  in  February  (1534);  before  the 
end  of  Mai-ch  it  was  reported  that  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation in  Monnikendam  were  Anabaptists ;  and  a  similar 
state  of  matters  existed  in  many  of  the  larger  Dutch 
towns.  Daventer,  ZwoUe,  and  Kampen  were  almost  wholly 
Anabaptist.  The  Government  made  great  exertions  to 
crush  the  movement.  Detachments  of  soldiers  were 
divided  into  bands  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  and  patrolled  the 
environs  of  the  cities,  making  midnight  visitations,  and 
haling  men  and  women  to  prison  until  the  dungeons  were 
overcrowded  witli  captured  Anabaptists. 
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Attempts  were  made  by  the  persecuted  to  leave  the 
country  for  some  more  hospiuble  plnce  where  they  could 
worship  God  in  peace  in  the  way  their  consciences  directed 
them.  East  Frieslaud  had  once  been  a  haven,  bnt  was  so  no 
longer.  Miinster  offered  a  refuge.  Ships  were  chartei-ed, 
— thirty  of  them, — and  the  persecuted  people  proposed  to 
sail  round  the  north  of  Friesland,  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ems,  and  travel  to  Miinater  by  land.*  The  Emperor's  ships 
intei-cepted  the  little  fleet,  sank  five  of  the  vessels  with  all 
the  emigrants  on  board,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  return. 
The  leaders  found  on  board  were  deaipitated,  and  their 
beads  stuck  on  pules  to  warn  others.  Hundreds  frum 
the  provinces  of  Guelderland  and  Holland  attempted 
the  journey  by  land.  They  pile^l  their  bits  of  pnor  furni- 
ture and  bundles  of  clothes  on  waggons ;  some  rode  horses, 
most  trudj^  on  foot,  the  women  and  children,  let  us  hope, 
getting  an  occasional  ride  on  the  waggons.  Soldiers  were 
sent  to  intercept  tbem.  The  leaders  were  beheaded,  the 
men  mostly  imprisoned,  and  the  women  and  children  sent 
back  to  their  towns  and  villa*j[es. 

Then,  and  not  till  they  had  exhausted  every  method  of 
passive  resistance,  the  Anabaptists  begun  to  strike  back. 
They  wished  to  seize  a  town  already  containing  a  large 
Anabaptist  population,  and  hold  it  as  a  city  of  refuge. 
Daventer,  which  was  full  of  Bympalhisers,  was  their  first 
aim.  Tho  plot  failed,  and  the  burgomaster's  son  Willeni, 
one  of  the  conspiratoi-s,  was  seized,  and  with  two  com- 
panions beheaded  in  the  market-place  (Dec  25th,  1534). 
Their  next  attempt  was  on  Leyden.     It  was  called  a  plot 


■ 


'  Sevenl  rererenoes  to  the  AnabaptiBts  of  the  Low  Countries  are  to  be 
found  in  the  LeUen  and  Papen,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII,  Heckctt,  writing  to  Cromwell,  says  that  *'  divers  places  are  affected 
by  this  new  sect  of  •  rebaptiaement,"  "  vii.  p.  136.  He  tells  about  tlie  ship- 
loads  of  eniigrants  (pp.  16&,  166),  and  ftayi  that  they  were  f>o  8ymi)athi»ed 
with,  that  it  was  dilTicult  to  enlist  sohliers  to  fijzht  against  them  ;  that  the 
Rf^f^nt  had  sent  10,000  ducats  to  help  the  BUIiop  of  Munster  fo  crush 
them  (p.  167)  ;  and  a  wild  report  was  current  that  Heury  viit.  h^  sent 
money  to  the  Anabaptists  of  MUnitter  in  revenge  for  the  Pojie'i  refusing  his 
divorce  (p.  786). 
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to  burn  the  town.  The  magiBtrates  got  word  of  it,  and,  by 
ordering  the  great  towu-clock  to  be  stopped,  disconcerteil 
the  plotters.  Fifteen  men  and  five  women  were  seized  ; 
the  men  were  decapitated,  and  the  women  drowned  (Jan. 
1535).  Next  month  (Feb.  28th,  1535).  Jan  van  Geelen, 
leading  a  band  of  three  hundred  refugees  tlirough  Friealand, 
waa  overtaken  by  some  Uoop^  of  soldiers.  The  little 
company  entrenched  themselves,  fought  bravely  for  some 
days,  until  nearly  all  were  killed.  The  survivors  were 
almost  all  captured  and  put  to  death,  the  men  by  the 
sword,  and  the  women  by  drowning.  One  hundred  soldiers 
fell  in  the  attack.  A  few  mouths  later  (May  1535),  an 
attempt  was  made  to  seize  Amsterdam.  It  was  headed  by 
van  Geelen,  the  only  survivor  of  the  skirmish  in  Friesland. 
He  aud  his  companions  were  able  to  get  possession  of  the 
StadthauB,  and  held  it  against  the  town's  forces  until  cannon 
were  brought  to  batter  down  their  defences. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  same  year  an  incident  occurred 
which  shows  how,  under  the  strain  of  persecution,  an  hysteri- 
cal exaltation  took  posAcssion  of  some  of  these  poor  people. 
It  is  variously  reported.  According  to  Brandt,  seven  men 
aud  five  women  having  stript  off  their  clothes,  as  a  sign, 
they  said,  that  they  spoke  the  naked  truth,  ran  througli 
the  streets  of  Amsterdam,  crying  Woe  !  Woe  !  Woe  /  The 
Wrath  of  God  !  They  were  apprehended,  aud  alaughtercil 
in  the  usual  way.  The  woman  in  whose  house  they  hud 
met  was  hanged  at  her  own  door. 

The  insuiTections  were  made  the  pretext  for  still  fiercer 
persecutions.  The  Anabaptists  were  hunted  out,  tortured 
and  slain  without  any  attempt  being  made  by  the  authori- 
ties to  discriminate  between  those  who  bad  and  those 
who  had  not  been  sharers  in  any  insurrectionary  attempt. 
It  is  alleged  that  over  thirty  thousand  people  were  put  to 
death  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  reigu  of  Charles  v. 
Many  of  the  victims  had  no  connection  with  Anabaptism 
whatsoever ;  they  were  quiet  followers  of  Luther  or  of 
Calvin.  The  authorities  discriminated  between  them  vt 
their  proclHmatioim,  but  not  in  the  jiersecution. 
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§  4.  Philip  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 

How  long  the  Netherlandp  would  have  stood  the  con- 
tinual drain  of  money  and  the  severity  of  the  persecution 
which  the  foreign  and  religious  policy  of  Charles  enforced 
upon  them,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  people  of  the 
country  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  as  he  was  to  them- 
He  had  been  bom  and  bad  grown  from  childhood  to  manhood 
among  them.  Their  languages,  French  and  Flemish,  were 
the  only  speech  he  could  ever  iise  with  ease.  He  had  been 
ruler  in  the  Netherlands  before  he  became  King  of  Spain, 
and  long  before  he  was  called  to  fill  the  imperial  throne. 
When  he  resolved  to  act  on  his  long  meditated  scheme  of 
abdicating  in  favour  of  his  son  Philip,  it  was  to  the  Nether- 
lands that  he  came.  Their  nobles  and  people  witnessed 
the  scene  with  hardly  less  emotion  than  that  which  showed 
itself  in  the  faltering  speech  of  the  Emperor. 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  palace 
in  Brussels  (Oct.  25th,  1555),  in  presence  of  the  delegates 
of  the  seventeen  provinces,  Mary,  the  widowed  Queen  of 
Hungary,  who  had  governed  the  land  for  twenty-five  years, 
witnessed  the  scene  which  was  to  end  her  rule.  Philip, 
who  was  to  ruin  the  work  of  consolidation  patiently  planned 
and  executed  by  his  father  and  his  aunt»  was  present,  sum- 
moned from  his  uncongenial  task  of  eating  roast  beef  and 
drinking  English  ale  in  onier  to  conciHate  his  new  subjects 
across  the  Channel,  and  from  the  embarrassing  endearments 
of  his  elderly  spouse.  The  Em|>eror,  aged  by  fcoO  rather 
than  by  years,  entered  the  Hall  leaning  heavily  on  his 
favourite  page  and  trusty  counsellor,  the  youthful  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  to  become  the  leader  of  the 
revolt  against  Philip's  rule,  and  to  create  a  new  Protestant 
State,  the  United  Provinces. 

The  new  lonl  of  the  Netherlands  was  then  twenty- 
eight.  In  outward  appearance  he  was  a  German  like  his 
father,  but  in  speech  he  was  a  Spaniard  He  had  none  of 
his  fathers  external  geniality,  and  could  never  stoop  to  win 
men  to  his  ends.      Dut  Philip  ii.  was  much  liker  Charles  V. 
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than  m&nj  historians  seem  wiUing  to  admit.  Both  had 
the  same  slow,  patient  industry — but  in  the  son  it  was 
slower;  the  same  cyuical  distrust  of  all  men;  the  Hame 
belief  in  the  divine  selection  of  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  to  guide  all  things  in  State  and  Church  irrespective 
of  Popes  or  Kings — only  in  the  son  it  amounted  to  a  sort 
of  gloomy  mystical  assurance ;  the  same  callousness  to 
human  suffering,  and  the  same  utter  inability  to  comprehend 
the  force  of  strong  religious  conviction.  Philip  was  an 
inferior  edition  of  his  father,  succeeding  to  his  fatlier's 
ideas,  pursuing  the  same  policy,  usiug  the  same  methods, 
but  handicApp4Hl  by  the  fact  that  he  hail  not  originated  but 
had  inherited  both,  and  with  them  the  troubles  brought 
in  their  train* 

Philip  II.  spent  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  during  that  short  period  of  perwmul  rule 
his  policy  had  brought  into  being  all  the  more  important 
sources  of  dissatisfaction  which  ended  in  the  revolt.  Yet 
his  policy  was  the  same,  and  his  methods  were  not  different 
from  those  of  his  father.  In  one  respect  at  least  Charles 
had  never  spared  the  Netherlands,  That  country  had  lo 
pay,  as  no  other  part  of  his  vast  possessions  was  asked  to 
do,  the  price  of  his  foreign  policy,  and  Charles  had  wruiig 
unexampled  sums  from  his  people. 

When  Philip  sunuuoneil  the  States  General  (March 
12th,  1556)  and  asked  them  for  a  very  large  grant  (Fl. 
1,300,000),  he  was  only  following  his  father's  example, 
and  on  that  occasion  was  seeking  money  to  liquidate  the 
deficit  which  his  father  hiul  bequeathed.  Wua  it  that  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands  had  resolved  to  end  the  pi-actice 
of  making  them  pay  for  a  foreign  jwlicy  whicli  Iiad  hitherto 
concerned  them  little,  or  was  it  because  they  could  not 
endure  the  young  Spaniard  who  could  not  speak  to  them 
in  their  own  language  ?  Would  Charles  have  beeu  refused 
as  well  as  Philip  ?     Who  can  say  ? 

When  Philip  obtained  a  Bull  from  Pope  Paul  iv.  for 
creating  a  territorial  episcopate  in  the  Netherlands,  he  wiis 
only  carrying  out  the  policy  which  his  father  had  sketched 
i6»» 
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as  early  as  1522,  and  which  but  for  the  Bhortness  of  the 
pontificate  of  Hadrian  VI.  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
executed  in  1524  without  any  popular  opjwRition.  Charles' 
Bcbeine  contemplated  six  bishoprics,  Philip  s  fourteen  ;  that 
was  the  sole  ditVerence ;  and  from  the  ecclesiastical  point  of 
view  Philip's  was  probably  the  better.  Why  then  the  bitter 
opposition  to  the  change  in  1657  ?  Most  historians  seem 
to  think  that  had  Charles  been  ruling,  there  would  have 
been  few  murmurs.  Is  that  so  certain  ?  The  people 
feared  the  institution  of  the  biBhoprics,  because  they 
dreaded  and  hated  an  Inquisition  which  would  override 
their  local  laws,  rights,  and  privileges ;  and  Charles  had 
been  obliged  to  modify  his  **  Placard "  of  1549  against 
heresy,  because  towns  and  districts  protested  so  loudly 
against  it.  During  these  early  years  Philip  made  no 
alterations  on  his  father's  proclamations  against  heresy. 
He  contented  himself  with  reissuing  the  "  Placaixl "  of 
1549  as  that  bad  been  amended  in  1550  aft^r  the  popular 
protests.  The  personality  of  Philip  was  no  doubt  objection- 
able to  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  but  it  cannot  be 
certainly  affirmed  that  had  Charles  continued  to  reign  there 
would  have  been  no  widespread  revolt  against  his  financial, 
ecclesiastical,  and  religious  policy.  The  Regent  Mary  had 
been  finding  her  task  of  ruling  more  and  more  ditiicult.  A 
few  weeks  before  the  abdication,  when  the  Emperor  wished 
his  sister  to  continue  in  the  Regency,  she  wrote  to  him : 

'*  I  could  not  live  among  these  people  even  as  a  private 
citizen,  for  it  would  be  imfiossible  to  do  my  duty  towards 
God  and  my  Prince.  As  to  governing  them,  I  take  God  to 
witness  that  the  task  is  so  abhorrent  to  me  that  I  would 
rather  earn  my  daily  bread  by  labour  them  attempt  it," 


In  1559  (Aug.  26th),  Philip  left  the  Netherlands  never 
to  return.  He  had  selected  Margaret  of  Parma,  his  Imlf- 
sister,  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  for  Regent. 
Margaret  had  l>een  born  and  brought  up  in  the  country ; 
she  knew  the  language,  and  she  had  been  so  long  away  from 
her  native  land  that  she  was  not  personally  committed  to 
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any  policy  nor  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  any  of  the 
parties. 

The  power  of  the  Regent,  nominally  extensive,  'was  in 
reality  limited  by  secret  instructions,*  She  was  onlered  to 
put  in  execution  the  edicts  against  hereby  without  any 
modiHcation ;  and  she  was  directed  to  submit  to  the  advice 
given  her  by  three  Councils,  a  command  which  placed  her 
under  the  supervision  of  the  three  men  selected  by  Philip  to 
be  the  jti-esideuta  of  these  Councils.  The  Council  of  State 
was  the  most  important,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
niauogement  of  the  whole  foreign  and  home  administration 
of  the  country.  It  consisted  of  the  Bishop  of  Arras 
(Autoine  Perronet  de  Granvelle,  afterwards  Cardinal  de 
Granvelle) ;  *  the  Baron  de  Barlaymont.  who  was  President 
of  the  Council  of  Finance ;  Vigilius  van  AytU,  a  learne<l 
lawyer  from  Friealand,  "  a  small  brisk  man»  with  long 
yellow  hair,  glittering  green  eyes,  fat  round  rosy  cheeks, 
and  flowing  beard/*  who  was  President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  controlled  the  administration  of  law  and  justice  ;  and 
two  of  the  Netheiland  nobles,  Tumoral,  Count  of  Egmont 
and  Prince  of  Gavre,  and  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  two  nobles  were  seldom  consulted  or  even  invited  to 
be  present.  The  three  Presidents  were  the  Consnlta,  or 
secret  body  of  confidential  advisers  imposed  by  Philip  upon 
his  Kegent,  without  whose  advice  nothing  was  to  be 
attempted.     Of  the  three,  the  Bishop  of  Airas  (Cardinal  de 

^  The  Royal  Academy  or  Belgium  has  publislwl  (BrussoU,  1877-&6) 
tlie  Correapondanoe  du  Cardinai  de  Oranvellc  in  12  volumes,  and  in  the 
ColUelion  dt  documenU  inidiU  wur  rffiMoire  de  France  there  are  the  Pajiurrt 
d'etat  du  Cardinal  dc  OranvelU  in  9  rola.,  edited  by  &  Wdsa  (PoriA,  18-11- 
52).  These  Tolomes  reveal  the  inner  history  of  the  revolt  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  documeulB  which  refer  to  the  revolt  in  the  Papiern  d'etat  begin  with 
]).  688  of  vol,  T.  They  show  Imw,  from  the  very  firet,  Philip  ii.  urged  the 
extirpation  of  heresy  aa  the  most  important  work  to  be  andertaken  by  his 
Government ;  cf.  Papitrs  d'Etat,  v.  591. 

■  "  riiUip  struck  the  keynote  of  his  reign  on  the  oecaiion  of  liU  first 
public  ap(Mf&r&noe  as  Kii^S  .^y  preiiding  over  one  of  the  most  splendid  avlo- 
dafi^  that  had  crer  been  seen  in  Spain  (Valladolid,  Oct.  IStli,  1069)." 
Caitdfridge  Modern  IftMorif,  iii.  482.  It  is  a  lingular  commentary  on  six- 
teenth century  KumaniiUh,  thtt  tu  Luru  u  Urge  number  of  ftiUou-men  wai 
called  "an  aot  of  faith." 
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Granvelle)  was  the  most  important,  and  the  government 
was  practically  placed  in  his  hands  by  hifl  master.  Behind 
the  Consulta  was  Philip  n.  himself,  who  in  his  buBineas 
room  in  the  Escurial  at  Madrid  issued  his  orders,  repressing 
every  tendency  to  treat  the  people  with  moderation  and 
humanity,  thrusting  aside  all  suggestions  of  wise  tolerance, 
and  insisting  that  his  own  cold-blooded  policy  should  he 
carried  out  in  its  most  objectionable  detaila  It  was  not 
until  the  publication  of  de  Granvelle's  State  Papers  and 
Correspondence  that  it  came  to  be  known  how  much  the 
Bishop  of  Arras  has  been  misjudged  by  history,  how  hu 
remonstrated  unavaihngly  with  his  master,  how  he  wuk 
forced  to  put  into  execution  a  sanguinary  policy  of  repres- 
sion which  was  repugnant  to  himself,  and  how  Philip 
compelled  him  to  bear  the  obloquy  of  his  own  misdeeds. 
The  correspondence  also  reveals  the  curiously  minute 
information  which  Philip  must  have  privately  received,  for 
he  was  able  to  send  to  the  Regent  and  the  Bishop  the 
names,  ages,  personal  appearance,  occupations,  residence  of 
numltei'fl  of  obscure  people  whom  he  ordered  to  execution 
for  their  religious  opiniona*  No  rigour  of  persecution 
seemed  able  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  iLcfonnaLion.* 

The  Government — Margaret  and  her  Consulta — oflended 
grievously  not  merely  the  people,  but  the  nobility  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  nobles  saw  their  servioes  and  positions 
treated  as  things  of  no  consequenc^e,  and  the  people 
witnessed  with  alarm  that  the  local  charters  and  privileges 
of  the  land— chartera  and  rights  wliich  Philip  at  hifl 
coronation  had  sworn  to  maintain — were  totally  disrogarde*!. 
Gradually  all  classes  of  the  population  were  uuited  in  a 
silent  opposition.  The  Prince  of  Oron^  and  Count 
Egmont  became  almost  insensibly  the  leaders. 

They  had  been  dissatisfied  with  their  position  on  the 
Council  of  State ;  they  had  no  real  share  in  the  business ; 
the  correspondence  was  not  submitted  to  them,  and  they 

»  Fapiera  d^ttat  du  Cardinal  de  Granvei/e,  v.  pp.  558,  691. 
'GKlurd,  Corretpondanet  de  OvUlaume  U  Tuciturne  (Letters  from  the 
n<x^nt  to  Philip  lu),  i.  382-S6. 


^ 
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knew  such  details  only  as  Granvelle  chose  to  communicate 
to  them.  Their  first  overt  act  was  to  resign  the  commis- 
siouB  they  held  in  the  Spanish  troops  stationed  in  the 
country ;  their  second,  to  write  to  the  King  asking  him  to 
relieve  tbeni  of  their  position  on  the  Council  of  State, 
telling  him  that  matters  of  great  importance  were  con- 
tinually transacted  without  their  knowledge  or  concurrence, 
and  that  in  the  circumstances  they  could  not  conscientiously 
continue  to  sustain  the  responsibilities  of  oflfice.' 

The  opposition  look  their  stand  on  three  things,  all  of 
which  hung  together — the  presence  of  Spanish  troops  on 
the  soil  of  the  Netherlands,  the  cruelties  perpetrated  in 
the  execution  of  the  Placards  against  heresy,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  new  bishoprics  in  accordance  with  the  Bull 
of  Pope  Paul  IV.,  reaffirmed  by  Pius  iv.  in  1560  (Jan.). 
The  common  fighting  ground  for  the  opposition  to  all  the 
three  was  the  invasion  of  the  charters  and  privileges 
of  the  various  provinces  which  these  measures  necessarily 
involved,  and  the  consequent  violation  of  the  Xiug's  coro- 
nation oath. 

Philip  bad  solemnly  promised  to  withdniw  the  Spanish 
troops  within  three  or  four  months  after  be  left  the 
country.  They  had  remained  for  fuurteen.  and  the  whole 
land  cried  out  against  the  pillage  and  rapine  which  accom- 
panied their  presence.  The  people  of  Zeeland  declared 
that  they  would  rather  see  the  ocean  submerge  their 
coimtry — that  they  would  rathei-  perish,  men,  women,  and 
children,  u»  the  waves — than  endure  longer  the  outrages 
which  these  mercenaries  inflicted  upon  them.  They  re- 
fused to  repair  the  Dykes.  The  presenre  of  tbe»c  troops 
had  been  early  seen  to  be  a  degradation  to  his  country  by 
William  of  Orauga*  At  the  St^ites  General  held  on  the 
eve  of  Philip's  departure,  he  had  urged  the  Assembly  to 


'  QAohud,  Corretpottdancf  de  Ouillaunu  U  TaeUurme,  Bits.  iL  42/.,  10^ 

110,  170. 

'  He  wrote  to  PbUip  ibout  tlieir  excewes  as  e&rly  as  Dec.  29t)i,  I&55, 
Gochard.  Corrciipoiviaiux  d^  (luiltawM  It  Tadturw^  i.  2S2,  and  abont  the 
fxuperation  of  th«  Nutlierlamlrr^^  in  i.'uii6c<picnc«  {ibid.  j.  291). 
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make  the  departure  of  the  troops  a  coDdition  of  gi'anting 
BubeidieSf  and  had  roused  rhilip'B  wrath  in  consenuence. 
He  now  voiced  the  cry  of  the  whole  country.  It  wns  so 
strong  that  Granvello  sent  many  an  urgent  request  to  the 
King  to  sanction  their  removal ;  and  at  length  he  and  the 
Kegentj  witliout  waiting  for  orders,  had  the  troops  embarked 
for  Madrid. 

The  rigorous  repression  of  heresy  compelled  the 
Government  to  override  the  charters  of  the  several  pro- 
vinoea  Many  of  these  charters  contained  very  strong 
provisions,  and  the  King  had  sworn  to  maintain  thom. 
The  constitution  of  Bmbant,  known  as  the  joyeust  cnMc 
ijblyde  inkowM),  provided  that  the  clergy  should  not  be 
given  unusual  powers ;  and  that  no  subject,  nor  even  a 
foreign  renideut,  could  be  prosecuted  civilly  or  criminally 
except  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  land,  where  he  could 
answer  and  defend  himself  with  the  help  of  advocates. 
The  charter  of  Holland  contained  similar  provisions.  Both 
charters  declaimed  that  if  the  Prince  transgressed  these 
provisions  the  subjects  were  freed  from  their  allegiance 
The  inquisitorial  courts  violated  the  charters  of  those  and 
of  the  other  provinces.  The  great  objection  taken  to  the 
increase  of  the  episcopate,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Bulls  of  Paul  iv.  and  of  Pius  iv.,  was  that  it  involved 
a  still  greater  infringement  of  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
land.  For  example,  the  Bulls  provided  that  the  bishojis 
were  to  appoint  nine  canons,  who  were  to  assist  them  in 
all  inquisitorial  cosee,  while  at  least  one  of  them  was  to 
1)0  an  Inquisitor  charged  with  ferreting  out  and  punishing 
heresy.  This  was  apparently  tdeir  great  charm  for  Philip 
ii.  He  desired  an  instrument  to  extirpate  heretics.  He 
knew  that  ttie  Kefonnntion  was  making  great  progress  in 
the  Netherlands,  osixjcially  in  the  great  couimei-cial  cities. 
"  I  would  lose  all  my  States  and  u  hundred  lives  if  I  had 
them/'  he  wrote  to  the  Pope,  **  rather  than  be  the  lord  of 
heretics." 

The  oppositiuu  at  lirsl  contented  itself  with  protesting 
against  the  [position  and  rule  of  Grauvelle,  and  with  de- 
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manding  his  recall  Philip  came  to  the  reluctant  con- 
clusion to  dismies  his  Minister,  and  did  so  with  more  than 
bis  usual  duplicity.  The  nobles  returned  to  the  Ck)UDcil, 
aud  the  liogent  aflected  to  take  their  advice.  But  they 
were  soon  to  discover  that  the  recall  of  the  obnoxious 
Minister  did  not  make  any  change  in  tho  fxilicy  of  Philip. 
The  Regent  read  them  a  letter  from  Philip  ordering 
the  publication  and  enforcement  of  the  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  the  Netherlands.^  The  nobles  protested 
vehemently  on  the  ground  that  this  would  mean  a  still 
further  invasion  of  the  privileges  of  th&  provinces.  After 
long  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  to  send  Count  Egmont  to 
Madrid  to  lay  the  opinions  of  the  Council  before  the  King. 
The  debate  was  renewed  on  the  instructions  to  be  given  to 
the  delegate.  Those  suggested  by  the  President,  Vigilius, 
were  colourless.  Then  William  the  Silent  spoke  out.  His 
speech,  a  long  one,  full  of  suppressed  passionate  sympathy 
with  his  porsetmted  fellow-countrymen,  made  an  extra- 
ordinary impression.     It  is  thus  summarised  by  Brandt : 

That  they  ought  to  speak  their  minds  freely  ;  that  there 
were  such  commotions  and  revolutions  on  account  of  religion 
in  all  the  neighbouring  countries,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  present  rt5gime,  and  think  to  suppress  disturb- 
ances by  means  of  PlaeanU,  Inquisitions,  and  Bishops ;  t)uit 
the  King  was  mistaken  if  he  proposed  to  maintain  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  these  Provinces  which 
lay  80  near  Germany,  where  all  the  Princes,  Roman  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestants,  have  justly  rejected  them ;  that  it 
would  be  better  that  His  Majesty  should  tolerate  these 
things  as  other  Princes  were  obliged  to  do,  and  annul  or  elne 
moi.ierate  the  punishments  proclaimed  in  the  Placards  ;  Thnn 
though  he  himself  Imd  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  ('athulic 
religion,  yet  be  could  not  approve  that  Princes  shuuld  uitn 
at  dominion  over  the  souls  of  men,  or  deprive  them  of  tne 
freedom  of  their  faith  and  religion.' 

*  In  %  letter  to  the  Regeut  (March  I6th,  1566),  William  declared  that  the 
heads  of  the  policy  of  Philip  which  he  moat  atrongly  disapproved  of  were : 
ttniretinement  dn  c/mHfe  de  TrenU,  fav^ruer  Us  inquisiUurt  ou  leur  o^e^ 
ct  tx^ruter  satu  nuIU  liixtiinulaium  lea  piacara.     Correspondance^  eto.  ti.  129. 

'  Brandt,  The  Bist&ry  of  the  Reformation ^  etc.  i.  160. 
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The  instructioDB  given  to  Egmont  were  accordingly 
both  full  and  plain-spoken. 

Count  Egmont  departed  leisurely  to  Madrid,  was  well 
received  by  Philip,  and  left  thoroughly  deceived,  perhaps 
self-deceived,  about  the  King's  intentiona  He  had  a  rude 
awakening  when  the  sealed  letter  he  bore  was  opened  and 
read  in  tbe  Council  It  announced  no  real  change  in 
jxtlicy,  and  in  the  matter  of  heresy  showed  that  the  King's 
resolve  was  unaltered  A  despatch  to  the  Regent  (Nov. 
5th,  1565)  woa  still  more  unbending.  Philip  would  not 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Council  in  the  Netherlands ;  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  summon  the  States  General ;  and 
he  ordered  the  immediate  publication  and  enforcement  of 
the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  every  town  and 
village  in  the  seventeen  provinces.  True  to  the  policy  of 
his  house,  tbe  Decrees  of  Trent  were  to  be  proclaimed  in 
his  name,  not  in  that  of  the  Pope.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  tragedy,  as  WQliam  of  Orange  remarked. 

Tlie  effect  of  the  order  was  immediate  and  alarming. 
The  Couite  of  Holland  and  Brabant  maintained  that  the 
Decrees  infringed  their  cliartera,  and  refused  to  permit 
their  publication.  Stadtbolders  and  magistrates  declared 
that  they  would  rather  resign  office  than  execute  decrees 
which  would  compel  them  to  bum  over  sixty  thousand 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Trade  ceased ;  industries  died 
out ;  a  hlight  fell  on  the  land.  Pamphlets  full  of  passion- 
ate appeals  to  the  people  to  put  an  end  to  the  tyranny 
were  distributed  and  eagerly  read.  In  one  of  them,  which 
took  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  King,  it  was  eaid : 

*•  We  are  ready  to  die  for  the  Gospel,  but  we  read  there- 
in, *  Render  unto  CKsar  the  things  which  are  Ceesars,  and 
unto  God  the  things  tliat  are  God's.'  Wo  thank  God  that 
even  our  enemies  are  constrained  to  bear  witness  to  our 
piety  and  innocence,  for  it  is  a  common  saying ;  '  He  does 
not  swear,  for  he  is  a  Protestant.  He  is  not  an  immoml 
man,  nor  a  drunkard,  for  he  belongs  to  the  new  sect' ;  yet 
we  are  subjected  to  every  kind  of  punishment  that  can  be 
invented  to  torment  us."^ 

*  Brandt,  T/u  liisloty  o/tM  H^/brmaiion,  etc.  i.  160. 
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The  year  1566  saw  the  oiigin  of  a  new  confederated 
opposition  to  Philip's  mode  of  ruling  the  NetherlandB. 
Francis  Du  Jon,  a  young  Frenchman  of  noble  birth,  belong- 
ing to  Bourges,  hatl  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Geneva, 
and  had  been  sent  as  a  missioner  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
his  learning  and  eloquence  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
young  men  of  the  upper  classes.  His  life  was  in  constant 
]>eril,  and  he  was  compelled  to  Hit  secretly  from  the  house 
of  one  sympathiser  to  that  of  another.  During  the 
festivities  which  accompanied  the  marriage  of  tlie  young 
Alexander  of  Parma  with  Maria  of  Portugal,  be  was  con- 
cealed in  the  house  of  the  Count  of  Culemburg  in  Brussels. 
On  the  day  of  the  wed«ling  he  preached  and  prayed  with  a 
small  company  of  young  nobles,  twenty  in  all.  There  and 
at  other  meetings  held  afterwards  it  was  resolved  to  form 
a  confederacy  of  nobles,  all  of  whom  agreed  t-o  bind  them- 
selves to  support  principles  laid  down  in  a  carefully  drafted 
luanifesto  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Conij/romise.  It 
wns  mainly  directed  against  the  Inquisition,  which  it  calls 
a  tribunal  opposed  to  all  laws,  divine  and  human.  Copies 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  8<x»n  obtained  over  two  thousand 
signatures  among  the  lower  nobility  and  landed  gentry. 
Many  substantial  burghers  also  signed.  The  leading  spirits 
in  the  confederacy  were  Louis  of  Nassau,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  then  a  Lutheran ;  Philip 
,de  Marnix,  lord  of  Sainte  Aldegonde.  a  Calvinist ;  and 
Henry  Viscoimt  Brederode,  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  con- 
federates declared  that  they  were  loyal  subjects;  but 
pledged  themselves  to  protect  each  other  if  any  of  them 
were  attacked. 

The  confederates  met  privately  at  Breda  and  Hoogs- 
traeten  (March  1566),  and  resolved  to  present  a  petition 
to  the  Regent  asking  that  the  King  should  be  recommendetl 
to  aboliKh  the  Placards  and  the  Inquisition,  and  that 
the  Regent  should  suspend  tlieir  operation  until  the 
King's  wishes  were  known  ;  also  that  the  States  General 
should  be  assembled  to  con8i4lpr  other  ordinances  dangerous 
to  the  country.     The  Regent  had  called  au  assembly  of  the 
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Notables  for  March  28th,  and  it  was  resolved  to  present 
the  petition  then.  The  confederation  and  its  Coynpromise 
were  rather  dreaded  by  the  great  nobles  who  had  been  the 
leaders  of  the  constitutional  opposition,  and  there  was  some 
debate  about  the  presentation  of  the  Bequest.  The  Baron 
de  Barlaymont  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  a  massacre  of 
the  petitioners  in  the  audience  hall ;  but  wiser  cotmsels 
prevailed.  The  confederates  met  and  marshalled  them- 
eelvea, — two  hundred  young  nobles, — and  marched  through 
the  streets  to  the  Palace,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
populace,  to  present  the  Rtqnest}  The  Kegent  was  some- 
what dismayed  by  the  imposing  demonstration,  but 
Barlaymont  reassured  her  with  the  famous  words : 
"  Madame,  is  your  Highness  afraid  of  these  beggars  {cm 
gueitx)  ? "  The  deputation  was  dismissed  with  fair  words, 
and  the  promise  that  although  the  Regent  had  no  power 
to  suspend  the  Placards  or  the  Inquisition,  there  would  be 
some  moderation  used  until  the  King's  pleasure  was  known. 
Before  leaving  Brussels,  three  hundred  of  the  confeder- 
ates met  in  the  house  of  the  Count  of  Culemburg  to 
celebrate  their  league  at  a  banquet.  The  Viscount  de 
Brederode  presided,  and  daring  the  feast  be  recalled  to 
their  memories  the  words  of  Barlaymont :  "  They  call  us 
beggars,"  he  said ;  "  we  accept  the  name.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  resist  the  Inquisition,  and  keep  true  to  the  King 
and  the  beggar's  wallet."  He  then  produced  the  leatheni 
wit'k  of  the  wandering  beggars,  strapped  it  round  his  shoulder. 
and  drank  prosperity  to  the  cause  from  a  beggar's  wooden 
bowL  The  name  and  the  emblem  were  adopted  with 
enthusiasm,  and  spread  far  beyond  the  circle  of  the  con- 
federacy.* Everywhere  burghers,  lawyers,  peasants  as  well 
as  nobles  appeared  wearing    the    beggar's  sack.     Medals, 


'  Gocfaud,  Corrttpendanee  de  Owilatkmt  U  rocihrme,  ii.  434^* 
'  At  zneala  thej  ung  : 

"  Par  te  pain,  par  ee  ««/,  et  par  cetU  heaau, 
JaTnaia  Us  Oueux  ne  ckangeroiU  pour  eko$e  ytw  Ton  faaae.  ** 

WiUiom  of  Orange  wrote  to  the  Rodent  that  he  wu  met  in  Antwerp  hy 
crowds,  sliouting  Vivt  te$  Oueux  {Correspondance,  ii.  139,  etc.). 
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made  first  of  wax  set  in  a  wooden  cup,  then  of  gold  and 
silver,  were  adopted  by  the  confederated  nobles.  On  the 
one  side  was  the  efBgies  of  the  King,  and  on  the  obvei-se 
two  hands  clasped  und  the  beggar's  sack  with  the  motto, 
FidelUs  au  Roi  jusques  A  porter  la  b^sace  (beggar  s  sack). 

All  these  things  were  faithfully  reported  by  the 
Begent  to  Philip,  and  she  besought  him  either  to  permit 
her  to  moderate  the  Placards  and  the  Inquisition,  or  to 
come  to  the  Netherlands  himself.  He  answered,  promising 
to  oome,  and  permitted  her  some  discretion  in  the  matter 
of  repi^ession  of  heresy. 

Meanwhile  the  people  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
success,  or  appearance  of  success,  attending  the  efforts  of 
the  confederates.  Eefugees  returned  from  France,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland.  Missioners  of  the  Reformed  faith  came 
in  great  numbera  Field-preachings  were  held  all  over 
the  country.  The  men  came  armed,  planted  sentinels, 
placed  their  women  and  children  within  the  square,  and  thus 
listened  to  the  services  conducted  by  the  excommunicated 
ministers.  They  heard  the  Scriptures  read  and  prayers 
poured  forth  in  their  own  tongua  They  sang  hymns  and 
psalms  in  French,  Flemish,  and  Dutch.  The  crowds  were 
so  large,  the  sentinels  so  wary,  the  men  so  well  armed,  that 
the  soldiers  dared  not  attempt  to  disperse  them.  At  first 
the  meetings  were  held  at  night  in  woods  and  desolate 
places,  but  immunity  created  boldness. 

"On  July  23rd  (1566)  the  Reformed  rendezvoused  in 
great  numbers  in  a  large  meadow  not  far  from  Ghent. 
There  they  formed  a  sort  of  camp,  fortifying  themselves 
with  their  waggons,  and  setting  sentinels  at  all  the  roads. 
Some  brought  pikes,  some  hatchets,  and  others  guns.  In 
front  of  them  were  pedlars  with  prohiltited  books,  which 
they  sold  to  such  as  came.  They  planted  several  along  the 
road  whose  business  it  was  to  invite  people  to  come  to  the 
preaching  and  to  show  them  the  way.  They  made  a  kind 
of  pulpit  of  planks,  and  set  it  upon  a  waggon,  from  which 
the  minister  preached.  When  the  sermon  was  ended,  all 
the  congregation  sang  several  psalms.  They  also  drew 
water  cub  of  a  well  or  brook  near  them,  and  a  child  was 
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baptized.  Two  days  were  spent  there,  and  then  they 
adjourned  to  Deinsen,  then  to  Ekelo  near  Bruges,  and  bo 
through  all  West  Flanders."  ^ 

Growing  bolder  still,  the  Reformed  met  in  the  environs  and 
suburbs  of  the  great  towns.  Bauds  of  men  marched 
through  the  streets  singing  Psalms,  either  the  French 
versions  of  Clement  Marot  or  B^ze  or  the  Dutch  one  of 
Peter  Dathenus.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Regent  issued  a 
new  Placard  against  the  preachers  and  the  conventicles. 
It  remained  a  dead  letter.  In  Antwerp,  bands  of  the 
Reforme<i,  armed,  crowded  to  the  preachings  in  defiance  of 
the  magistrates,  who  were  afraid  of  fighting  in  the  streets. 
In  the  emergency  the  Regent  appealed  to  William  of 
Orange,  and  he  with  difficulty  appealed  the  tumults  and 
arranged  a  compromisa  The  Calviuists  agreed  to  disarm 
on  the  condition  that  they  were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  worship  in  the  suburbs  although  not  within  the  towns.* 

The  confederates  were  so  encnumged  with  their 
successes  that  they  thought  of  attem[:ting  more.  A  great 
conference  was  held  at  St.  Trond  in  the  priucijwlity  of 
Liege  (July  1566),  attended  by  nearly  two  thousamt 
members.  The  leai^T  was  Louis  of  Nassau.  They 
resolved  on  another  deputation  to  the  Regent,  and  twelve 
of  their  number  were  selecteii  to  present  their  deuiauds. 
These  "  Twelve  Apostles,"  as  the  courtiers  c^mteuiptuonsly 
termed  them,  declaret^l  that  the  persecution  had  not  been 
mitigated  as  promise<l,  and  not  obscurely  threatened  that  if 
some  remedy  were  not  found  they  might  be  forced  to  invoke 
foreign  assistanca  The  threat  enraged  the  Regent ;  but 
she  was  helpless ;  she  could  only  urge  that  she  had 
already  made  representations  to  the  King,  and  had  sent 
two  members  of  Council  to  inform  tlie  King  about  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

It  seemed  as  if  some  imprcssiou  had  been  made  on 
Philip.     The  Regent  received  a  desi»atch( July  Slst,  1666) 

*  Bnndt'B  ffiat&ry  of  thi  Ite/vrmalhH  .  .  .  in  thfLow  CouiUriea{honi}oTit 
1720),  i.  172. 

'GAchard,  Corretpondance  de  Ouillaumc  k  TatiiKTHc,  ii.  136  jf. 
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Wjbig  that  he  was  prepared  to  withdi-aw  the  papal 
Inquieition  from  the  Netherlands,  and  that  he  would  grant 
what  toleration  was  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
Catholic  religion ;  only  he  would  in  no  way  consent  to  a 
summoning  of  the  States  General. 

There  was  great  triumphing  in  the  NetherlandH  at  this 
new&  Perhaps  every  one  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
more  or  less  deceived  by  Phihp's  duplicity.  It  is  only  pince 
the  archives  of  Simancas  have  yielded  their  secrets  that  it^ 
depth  has  been  known.  They  reveal  that  on  Aug.  9th  he 
exeouted  a  deed  in  which  he  declared  that  the  promise  of 
pardon  had  been  won  from  him  by  force,  and  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  keep  it,  and  that  on  Aug.  12  th  he  wrote  to  the  Pope 
that  his  declaration  to  withdraw  the  Inquisition  was  a  mere 
blind.  William  only  knew  that  the  King  was  levying  troops, 
and  that  he  was  blaming  the  gieat  nobles  of  the  Nether- 
lands for  the  check  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  confederates. 

Long  before  Philip's  real  intentions  were  unmasked,  a 
series  of  iconoclastic  attacks  not  only  gave  the  King  the 
pretext  he  needed,  but  did  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  the 
Keforraation  in  the  Low  Countries  than  all  the  persecutions 
under  Charles  v.  and  his  son.  The  origin  of  these  tumul- 
tuous proceedings  is  oljscure.  Accortling  to  Brandt,  who 
collects  information  from  all  sides : 


"  Some  few  of  the  vilest  of  the  mob  ,  .  .  were  those  who 
began  the  dance,  being  hallooed  on  by  nobody  knows  whom. 
Their  arms  were  staves,  hatchets,  hainnjers,  laddeis,  n>|>es. 
and  other  tools  more  proper  to  demolish  than  to  tight  with; 
some  few  were  provided  with  guns  and  swords.  At  first 
they  attacked  the  crosses  and  tlie  images  that  had  been 
erected  on  tlie  great  roads  in  the  country ;  next,  those  in 
the  villages;  and,  lastly,  those  in  the  towns  and  cities.  All 
the  chapels,  churches,  and  convents  which  they  found  shut 
they  forced  open,  breaking,  tearing,  and  destroying  all  the 
images,  pictures,  shrines  and  other  consecrated  things  they 
met  with ;  nay,  some  did  not  scruple  to  lay  their  liands  upon 
libraries,  books,  writings,  monuiiieuts,  and  even  on  the  dead 
bodies  in  churches  and  chui-chyurds."  ^ 

*  Brandt,  History  qflKe  K^/vmuitum^  etc.  i.  191. 
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According  to  ahnoci  all  accoimtB,  the  epidemic,  for  the 
madness  resembled  a  disease,  first  appeared  at  St.  Omer's 
(Aug.  14th,  1566),  then  ufc  Ypres,  and  extended  rapidly 
toother  towns.  It  came  to  a  height  at  Antwerp  (16th 
and  17th  Aug.  1566),  when  the  mob  sacked  the  great 
cathedral  and  destroyed  some  of  its  richest  treasures.^  An 
cye-witneas  declared  that  the  rioters  in  the  cathedral  did 
not  number  more  than  one  hundred  men.  women,  and  boys, 
drawn  from  the  dregs  of  the  population,  and  that  tlie 
attacks  on  the  other  churches  were  made  by  small  parties 
of  ten  or  twelve  persona 

These  outrages  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  Reforma- 
tion movement  in  the  Netherlands,  both  immediately  and 
in  the  future.  They  at  once  exasperated  the  more  liberal- 
minded  Roman  Catholics  and  enraged  the  Regent:  they 
began  that  gradual  cleavage  which  ended  in  the  separation 
of  the  Protestant  North  from  the  Romanist  South.  The 
Regent  felt  herself  justified  in  practically  withdrawing  all 
the  privileges  she  had  accorded  to  the  Reformed,  and  in 
raising  German  and  Walloon  troops  to  overawe  the  Pro- 
testants. The  presence  of  these  troops  irritated  some  of 
the  Calvinist  nobles,  and  John  de  Marnix.  elder  brother  of 
Sainte  Aldegonde,  attempted  to  seize  the  Island  of 
Walcheren  in  order  to  hold  it  as  a  city  of  refuge  for  his 
persecuted  brethren.  He  was  unsuccessful ;  a  fight  took 
place  not  far  from  Antwerp  itself,  in  which  de  Marnix  was 
routed  and  slain  (March  13th.  1567). 

§  5,    William  of  Orawfe. 


Meanwhile  William  of  Orange  had  come  to  the  conclusion 

that  Philip  was  meditating  the  suppression  of  the  rights  and 

liberties  of  the  Low  Countries  by  Spanish   troops,  and   was 

convinced  that  the  great  nobles  who  had  hitherto  headed 

the  constitutional  opposition    would    be    the    first    to    be 

attacked.     He  had  conferences  with  Egmont  and  Hoom  at 

'  For  this  and  earlier  distarbanoM  at  Antwerp,  of.  Corm^iondance  de 
PkUip  //.,  etc  i.  32!,  327.  37». 
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Dendermonde  (Oct.  3rd,  1566),  and  at  Willebroek  (April 
2nd,  1567),  and  eudeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  the 
only  course  open  to  them  was  to  resist  by  force  of  arma 
His  arguments  were  unavailing,  and  William  sadly  deter- 
mined that  he  roust  leave  the  country  and  retire  to  his 
German  estates. 

His  forebodings  were  only  too  correct  Philip  had  re- 
solved to  send  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  subdue  the  Netherlands. 
A  force  of  nine  thousand  veteran  Spanish  infantry  with 
thirteen  hundred  Italian  cavalry  bad  been  collected  from 
the  garrisons  of  Lombardy  and  Naples,  and  Alva  began  a 
long,  dif!icuM  march  over  the  Mt.  Cenis  and  through 
Franche  Comte,  Lorraine,  and  Lnxembufg.  William  had 
escaped  just  in  time.  When  the  Duke  arrived  in  Brussels 
and  prescinted  his  credentials  to  the  Council  of  State,  it 
was  seen  that  the  King  had  bestowed  on  him  such 
extensive  powers  that  Margaret  remained  Kegent  in  name 
only.  One  of  bis  earliest  acts  was  to  get  pos-session  of 
the  persons  of  Counts  Egmont  and  Hoorn,  with  their 
private  secretaries,  and  to  imprison  Antony  van  Straelen, 
Burgomaster  of  Antwerp,  and  a  confidential  friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Many  other  arrests  were  made ;  and 
Alva,  having  caught  his  victims,  invented  an  instrument 
to  help  him  to  dispose  of  them. 

By  the  mere  fiat  of  his  will  he  created  a  judicial 
chamber,  whose  decisions  were  to  override  those  of  any 
other  court  of  law  in  the  Netherlands,  and  which  was  to 
be  i^esponsible  to  none,  not  even  to  the  Council  of  State. 
It  was  called  the  Council  of  Tumults,  but  is  better  known 
by  its  popular  name.  The  Bloody  TribunoL  It  consisted 
of  twelve  members,  among  whom  were  Barlajonont  and  a 
few  of  the  most  violent  Romanists  of  the  Netherlands ; 
but  only  two,  Juan  de  Vargas  and  del  Eio,  both  Spaniards, 
were  permitted  to  vote  and  influence  the  decisions.  Del 
Rio  was  a  nonentity ;  but  de  Vargas  was  a  very  stem 
reality — a  man  of  infamous  life,  ecjually  notorious  for  the 
delight  he  took  in  slaughtering  his  fellow-men  and  the 
^iltty  with  which  he  murdered  the  Latin  language !     He 
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bi-ought  the  whole  population  of  the  Netherlands  within 
the  grip  of  the  public  executioner  by  hiH  imiictment : 
HcsTttid  fraxermU  templa,  honi  nihil  /axerunt  contra ;  ergo 
dthent  omTun  patibulare ;  by  which  he  meant,  7V«  Jurdics 
have  broken  open  churches^  tiie  orth4)dox-  hare  done  noihiny 
to  hinder  them  ;  therefore  they  ought  all  of  them  to  be  hamjed 
together.  Alva  reserved  all  final  decisions  for  his  own 
judgment,  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  thoroughly 
done.  He  wrote  to  the  King,  *'  Men  of  law  only  condemn 
for  crimes  that  are  proved,  wliereas  your  Majesty  knows 
that  affairs  of  State  are  governed  by  very  ditterent  rules 
from  the  laws  which  they  have  hera"  9 

At  its  earlier  sittings  this  terrible  tribunal  defined  the 
crime  of  treason,  and  stated  that  its  puuishmeut  was 
death.  The  definition  extended  to  eighteen  articles,  and 
declared  it  to  be  treason — to  have  presented  or  signed 
any  petition  against  the  new  bishoprics,  the  Inquisition. 
or  the  Placards',  to  have  tolerated  public  preaching 
under  any  circumstances :  to  have  emitted  to  resist 
iconocliism,  or  field-preaching,  or  the  presentation  of  the 
Request  \  to  have  asserted  that  the  King  had  not  the 
right  to  suspend  the  charters  of  the  provinces ;  or  to 
maiuttiin  that  the  Ooimcil  of  Tumults  had  not  a  right  to 
override  all  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  Netherlands. 
All  these  things  were  treason,  and  nil  of  them  were 
capital  oifeuces.  Proof  was  not  required ;  all  that  was 
needed  was  reasonable  suspicion,  or  rather  what  the 
Duke  of  Alva  believed  to  be  so.  The  Council  soon  got 
to  work.  It  sent  commissioners  through  every  port  of 
the  land — towns,  villages,  districts — to  search  for  any 
who  might  be  susjjected  of  having  committtMl  any  act 
which  could  be  included  within  their  definition  of  treason. 
Informers  were  inyitod,  were  bribed,  to  come  forward ; 
and  soon  shoals  of  denunciations  and  evidence  flowed  in 
to  them.  The  accused  were  brought  before  the  Council, 
tried  (if  the  procedure  could  be  called  a  trial),  and 
condemned  in  batt^hes.  The  records  speak  of  nincty-tive, 
eighty-four,  forty-six,  thirty-five  at  u  time      Alva  wrot« 
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to  Philip  that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  had  been 
taken  in  their  beds  earljr  on  Ash-Wednesday  morning, 
and  later  he  anuounceH  another  batch  of  eight  hundred. 
In  each  case  he  adds,  "  I  have  ordered  all  of  them  to  be 
executed."  In  view  of  these  records,  the  language  of  a 
contemporary  chronicler  does  not  appeared  exaggerated : 

"The  gallowsi  the  wheel,  stakes,  trees  along  the  high- 
ways, were  laden  with  carcasses  or  limbs  of  those  wlio  had 
been  hanged,  beheaded,  or  masted  ;  so  that  the  air  which 
God  made  for  the  respiration  of  the  living,  was  now  become 
the  common  grave  or  habitation  of  the  dead.  Every  day 
produced  fresh  objects  of  pity  and  of  mcuming,  and  the 
noise  of  the  bloody  passing-bell  was  continually  beard. 
which  by  tlie  martyrdom  of  this  man's  cousin,  and  the 
other's  brother  or  friend,  rang  dismal  peals  in  the  hearts  of 
the  survivors."* 

Whole  families  left  their  dwellings  to  shelter  themselves 
in  the  woods,  and,  goaded  by  their  misery,  pillaged  and 
plundered.  The  priests  had  been  active  as  informei*6,  and 
these  Wild-BeffgaTR,  as  they  were  called,  *'  made  excursions 
on  them,  serving  themselves  of  the  darkest  nights  for 
revenge  and  robbery,  punishing  them  not  only  by  despoiling 
them  of  their  goods,  but  by  disfiguring  their  faces,  cutting 
off  ears  and  nosca"  The  country  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy. 

Margaret,  Duchess  of  Parma,  the  nominal  Regent  of 
the  Netherlands,  had  found  her  position  intolerable  since 
the  arrival  of  tlie  Duke  of  Alva,  and  was  penuitted  liy 
Philip    to    resign    (Oct.    6 th,    1567).       Alva    hencef ortl i 


*  Brandt,  IHitory  of  the  Re/ormaiion,  etc.  L  261,  2M.  The  exftcutiotta 
were  Utterly  Accompanied  by  additional  atrocious  cruelty.  "  It  being 
perceived  with  what  coiifitancy  and  alacrity  many  persona  went  to  the  6re, 
»nd  how  they  opened  their  moatha  to  make  a  Tree  confesaion  of  their  faith, 
and  that  the  wooden  bolla  or  gngH  were  wont  to  slip  out,  a  dreadful  machine 
was  invented  to  hinder  it  for  the  future :  they  prepared  two  little  irons, 
between  which  the  tongue  was  screwed,  whioh  being  seared  at  the  tip  with 
a  glowing  iron,  wonld  awell  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  immovable  and 
incapable  of  being  drawn  back  ;  thiu  faatened,  the  tongue  would  wriggle 
about  with  the  poiu  of  buniing,  and  yield  a  hollow  sound"  (i,  275). 

•7" 
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was  untrammelled  by  oven  nominal  restraiut.  A  pn'Kzeas 
was  begun  against  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Iloom,  and 
William  of  Oninj^^e  was  proiilaime<l  an  outlaw  (Jan.  24th, 
1568)  unless  he  submitted  himself  for  trial  before  the 
Council  of  TumnlU.  Some  days  afterwards,  his  eldest  son, 
a  boy  of  tifteen  and  a  student  in  the  University  of  Louvain, 
was  kidnapiMjd  and  cjirried  off  to  Spain.' 

William  replied  in  his  famous  Jiistificatwn  of  the  Prince 
of  Oraiujc  wjain&l  his  Caluniniaiors,  in  which  ho  declared 
that  he,  a  citizen  of  Bralmnt,  a  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  a  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  one  of  the 
sovereign  Princes  of  Europe  (in  virtue  of  the  principality 
of  Orange),  could  not  be  summoned  before  an  incompetent 
tribunal  He  reviewed  the  events  in  the  Netherlands 
since  the  accession  of  Philip  ll.,  and  spoke  plainly  aj^ainst 
the  misgovernment  caused,  he  said  diplomatiailly,  by  the 
evil  counsels  of  the  King's  advisers.  The  Jttstification 
was  published  in  several  languages,  and  was  not  merely  an 
act  of  defiance  to  Philip,  but  a  plea  made  on  behalf  of 
his  country  to  the  whole  of  civilised  Europe. 

The  earlier  months  of  1568  had  been  spent  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  military  preparations  for  the  relief  of 
his  coimtrymen,  and  in  the  spring  his  army  was  ready. 
The  camj)aign  was  a  failura  Hoogstraten  was  defefitt^l. 
Louis  of  Nassau  had  a  temporary  success  at  Heiliger- 
Leo  (May  2:lrd,  1568),  only  to  be  routed  at  Jemminyen 
(July  21st,  1568).  After  William  had  issued  a  pathetic 
but  unavailing  manifesto  to  Protestant  Europe,  a  second 
expedition  was  sent  forth  only  to  meet  defeat.  Ttie 
cause  of  the  Netherlands  seemed  hopeless. 

But  Alva  was  beginning  to  find  himself  in  difSculties. 
On  the  news  of  the  repulse  of  his  troops  at  Heiiiger-Lee 
he  had  hastily  beheaded  the  Counts  Egmont  and  Hooru. 
Instead  of  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Nether- 
landers,  the  execution  roused  them  to  an  undying  hatred 
of  the  Spaniard  He  was  now  troubled  by  lack  of  money 
to  pay  his  troops.  He  had  promised  Philip  to  make  gold 
*  Oochard,  CvmsptpuianKe  de  OuUUtunuie  TacitHme,  iji.  17. 
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flow  from  the  Low  Countries  to  Spain ;  but  his  rule  had 
destroyed  the  commerce  and  raanufactui-es  of  the  couutry, 
the  source  of  its  wealth.  Ho  was  almost  dependent  on 
subsidies  from  Spaia  Elizabeth  of  England  had  been 
assisting  her  fellow  Protestants  in  the  way  she  liked  best, 
by  seizing  Spanish  treasure  ships ;  and  Alva  was  reduced 
to  find  the  money  ho  needed  within  the  Nctberlanda 

It  was  then  that  he  proposed  to  the  States  General, 
summoned  to  meet  him  (March  20th,  1569),  his  notorious 
scheme  of  taxation,  which  finally  ruined  him — a  tax  of  one 
per  cent  (the  "  hundredth  j)enny  ")  to  be  levied  once  for  all 
on  all  property;  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  (the  "twentieth 
penny)  to  be  levied  at  every  sale  or  transfer  of  landed 
property ;  and  a  tax  of  ten  per  c«nt.  (the  "  tenth  penny  ") 
on  all  articles  of  commerce  each  time  they  were  sold. 
This  scheme  of  taxation  would  have  completely  ruined  a 
commercial  and  manufacturing  couutry.  It  met  with  uni- 
versal resistance.  Provinces,  towns,  magistrates,  guilds,  the 
bishops  and  the  clergy — everyone  protested  against  the 
taxation.  Even  Philip's  Council  at  Madrid  saw  the  im- 
possibility of  exacting  such  taxes  from  a  country.  Alva 
swore  that  he  would  have  his  own  way.  The  town  and 
district  of  Utrecht  had  been  the  first  to  protest.  Alva 
quartered  the  regiment  of  Lombardy  upon  them ;  but  not 
even  the  Lcence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  could  force 
the  wretched  i>eople  to  pay.  Alva  proclaimed  the  whole 
of  the  inhabitants  to  be  guilty  of  high  ti*ea8on ;  he  tmik 
from  them  all  their  charters  and  privileges ;  he  declared 
their  whole  property  confiscated  to  the  King.  But 
these  were  the  acts  of  a  furious  madman,  and  were  unavail- 
ing. He  then  postponed  the  collection  of  the  hundredth 
and  of  the  tenth  pennies ;  but  the  need  of  money  forced 
him  on,  and  he  gave  definite  orders  for  the  collection  of  the 
"  tenth  "  and  the  "  twentieth  pennies."  The  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  came  to  a  sudden  standstill. 
and  Alva  at  last  knew  that  he  was  beaten.  He  had  to  he 
satisfied  with  a  payment  of  two  millions  of  florins  for  two 
year& 
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The  real  fighting  force  among  the  Reformed  Nether- 
landere  was  to  be  found,  not  among  the  landsmen,  but 
in  the  sailors  and  fishermen.  It  is  said  that  Admiral 
Coligny  was  the  first  to  point  this  out  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  acted  upon  the  advice,  and  in  1560  he  hnd 
given  letters  of  marque  to  some  eighteen  small  vessels  to 
cruise  in  the  narrow  seas  and  atUck  the  Spaniards.  At 
first  they  wei*e  little  better  than  pirates, — men  of  various 
nationalities  united  by  a  fierce  hatred  of  Spaniards  and 
Papiste,  feared  by  friends  and  foes  alike.  William  at- 
tempted, at  first  somewhat  unsuccessfully,  to  reduce  them 
to  discipline  and  order,  by  issuing  with  his  letters  of 
marque  orders  limiting  their  indiscriminate  pillage,  insist* 
ing  upon  the  maintenance  of  religious  services  on  board, 
and  declaring  that  one-third  of  the  booty  was  to  be  given 
to  himself  for  the  common  good  of  the  country.  In  their 
earlier  days  they  were  allowed  to  refit  and  sell  their  plunder 
in  English  ports,  but  these  were  closed  to  them  on  strong 
remonstrances  from  the  Court  of  Spain.  It  was  almost  by 
uciiideut  that  they  seized  and  held  (April  Ist,  1572) 
Hrill  or  Brielle,  a  strongly  fortified  town  on  Voom, 
wliich  was  then  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas,  some 
twenty  miles  west  or  seaward  from  Kottcrdam.  The  in- 
habitants wei-e  forced  to  take  an  oath  of  alliance  to 
William  as  Stadtholder  under  the  King,  and  the  flag  of 
what  was  afterwaitls  to  become  the  United  Provinces  was 
hoisted  on  land  for  the  first  time.  It  was  not  William, 
but  his  brother  Louis  of  Nassau,  who  was  the  first  to  see 
the  future  possibilities  in  this  act.  He  urged  the  seizure 
<*(  Flushing  or  "Vlissingen,  the  chief  stronghold  in  Zeeland, 
situated  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Honto  or  western 
Scheldt,  and  commanding  the  entrance  to  Antwerp.  The 
citizens  rose  in  revolt  against  the  Spanish  garrison;  the 
Sea-Beggars,  as  tliey  were  called,  hurried  to  assist  them ; 
the  town  was  taken,  and  the  Spanish  commander,  Pacheeho, 
was  captured  and  hanged.  This  gave  the  seamen  possession 
of  tlie  whole  island  of  Walcheien  save  the  fortified  town  of 
Middleburg.      Delfshuvcn  and  Schiedam  were  seized.     The 
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news  swept  through  Holland,  Zeeland,  Guelderland,  Utrecht, 
and  Friealand,  and  town  after  town  declared  for  William  of 
Orange  the  Stadtholder.  The  leaders  were  marvellously 
encoui'aged  to  renewed  exertions,*  Proclamations  in  the 
name  of  the  new  ruler  were  scattered  broadcast  through  the 
country,  and  the  people  were  fired  by  a  song  said  to  be 
written  by  Sainte  Aldegonde,  Wilhelmus  vnn  Nassouweti, 
which  is  still  the  national  hymn  of  Holland.  The  Prince 
of  Orange  thought  he  might  venture  on  another  invasion,  and 
was  already  near  Biaissels  when  the  news  of  the  Massacre 
of  Saint  Bartholomew  reached  him.  His  plans  had  been  baseil 
on  assistance  from  France,  urged  by  Coligny  and  promise*! 
by  Charles  ix.  "  What  a  sledge-hammer  blow  {coup  de 
masaue)  that  has  been,"  he  wrote  fco  his  brother ;  "  my  only 
hope  was  from  France."  Mons,  which  Louis  had  seized  in 
the  south  with  hia  French  troops,  had  to  be  abandoned  ;  and 
William,  after  some  vain  elTorts,  had  to  disband  his  tr(»o]>s. 

Then  Alva  came  out  from  Brussels  to  wreak  a  fwirful 
vengeance  on  Mons,  Mechlin,  Tergoes,  Naarden,  Haarlem, 
and  Zutphcn.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Mons  were 
violated.  Mechlin  was  plundered  and  set  on  fire  by  the 
Spanish  troo{)K.  The  S[HiniHh  commander  seut  agaiuBL 
Zutphen  had  orders  to  burn  every  house,  and  to  ?Iay  men, 
women,  and  chihlren.  Haarlem  was  invested,  resisted 
desperately,  and  then  capitulated  on  promiee  of  lenient 
treatment.  When  the  Spaniaixls  entered  tlicy  butchered 
in  cold  blood  all  the  Dutch  soldiers  and  some  hundreds  of 
the  citizens ;  and,  tying  the  Ixniies  two  and  two  together, 
they  cast  them  into  the  Haarlem  lake.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
Papists  had  determined  to  exterminate  the  I'rotestants 
when  they  found  that  they  could  not  convert  them. 

Some  towns,  however,  held  out.  Don  Frederick,  the 
8on  of  Alva  and  the  butcher  of  Haarlem,  was  beaten  back 
from  the  little  town  of  Alkmaar.  The  Sea-Beggars  met  the 
Spanish  fleet  sent  to  crush  them,  sank  or  scattered   the 

*  Cf.  Williim's  letUn,  Correxpondance,  et^.  iii.  47-73. 

*  Groen  van  Prinnteter,  Archives  ou  Ccrretpondanee  inSdiU  d«  la  Orangt' 
yoMMi  (Utnoht,  1841-61). 
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ships,  and  took  the  Admiral  prisoner.  The  nation  of  fisher- 
men and  shopkeepers,  onre  the  soom  of  Spain  and  of 
Europe  for  their  patient  endumnce  of  indignities,  were 
.seen  at  last  to  be  u  race  of  heroes,  determined  never  again 
U)  endure  the  yoke  of  the  Spaniai-d.  Alva  had  soon  to 
face  a  soldiery  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  to  see  all 
his  sea  approaches  in  the  hands  of  Dutch  sailors,  whom 
the  strongest  fleets  of  Spain  could  not  subdue.  The  iron 
pitiless  man  at  last  acknowledged  that  he  was  beaten,  and 
demanded  his  recall  He  left  Brussels  on  Dec  18th.  1573, 
and  did  not  again  see  the  land  he  had  deluged  with  blood 
during  a  space  of  six  years.  Like  all  tyrants,  be  had 
great  faith  in  his  system,  even  when  it  had  broken  in  his 
hand.  Had  he  been  a  little  more  severe,  added  a  few  more 
drops  to  the  sea  of  blood  he  had  spilled,  all  would  have 
gone  well  The  only  advice  he  could  give  to  his  successor 
was,  to  burn  down  every  town  he  could  not  garrison  with 
Spanish  troop& 

The  new  Spanish  Regent  was  Don  Louis  Requesens-y- 
Zuniga,  a  member  of  the  higher  nobility  of  Spain,  and  a 
(iiund  Commander  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  He  was 
high-minded,  and  of  a  generous  disposition.  Had  be  been 
sent  to  the  Netlierlands  ten  years  sooner,  and  allowed  to 
act  with  a  free  hand,  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  might 
have  been  difTerent.  His  earlier  efforts  at  government 
were  marked  by  attempts  to  negotiate,  and  he  was  at 
pains  to  give  Philip  his  reasons  for  his  conduct. 

"Before  my  arrival,"  he  wrote,  **  I  could  not  comprehend 
how  the  rebels  contrived  to  maintain  fleets  so  considerable, 
while  your  Majesty  could  not  maintain  one.  Now  I  see 
that  mei»  who  are  fighting  for  their  lives,  their  families, 
their  property,  and  their  false  religion^  in  short,  for  their  own 
cause,  are  content  if  they  receive  only  rations  without  pay." 


He  immediately  reversed  the  policy  of  Alva :  ho  re- 
pealed the  Imtetl  taxes ;  dissolved  the  Council  of  Blood, 
and  publislied  a  general  amnesty.  But  ho  conld  not  come 
to  terms  witii   the  "rebels."     AVilliani  of  Oranse  refused 
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all  negotiation  which  was  not  based  on  three  preliminary 
conditions — freedom  of  conBcience,  and  liberty  to  preach 
the  (iospcl  acconling  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  the  restoration 
of  all  the  ancient  charters;  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
SnaniardR  from  all  posts  military  and  civil.  He  would 
accept  no  truce  nor  amnesty  without  these,  "  We  have 
heard  too  often,"  he  said,  "  the  words  Agreed  and  Eternal.. 
If  I  have  your  word  for  it,  who  wJH  guarantee  that  the  King 
will  not  deny  it.  and  be  absolved  for  his  breach  of  faith  by 
the  Pope  ?"  Requesens,  hating  the  necessity,  had  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  which  the  pulicy  of  his  King  and  of  the 
Regents  who  preceded  him  had  provoked. 

The  fortune  of  war  seemed  to  be  unchanged.  The 
jmtriots  wei-e  always  victorious  at  sea  and  tenacious  in 
desperate  defence  of  their  fortified  towns  when  they  were 
besieged,  but  they  went  down  before  the  veteran  Spanish 
infantry  in  almost  every  battle  fought  on  land.  In  the 
be"iijnin<f  of  1574  two  fortresses  were  invested.  The 
patriots  were  besieging  Middleburg,  and  the  Spaniatds 
had  invested  Leyden.  The  Sca^Beggars  routed  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  a  bloody  fight  in  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt^  and 
Middlcburg  had  to  surrender.  Leyden  had  two  months* 
respite  owing  to  a  mutiny  among  the  Spanish  soldiers,  but 
the  citizens  neglected  the  opportunity  thus  given  them 
to  revictual  their  town.  It  was  again  invested  (May 
26th),  and  hardly  pressed.  Louis  of  Nassau,  leading  an 
army  to  its  assistance,  was  totally  routed  at  Mookerbeide, 
and  he  and  his  younger  bmther  Henry  were  among  the 
slain.  The  fate  of  Leyden  seemed  to  be  sealed,  when 
AVilliam  suggested  to  the  Estates  of  Holland  to  cut  the 
dykes  and  let  in  the  sea.  The  plan  was  adopted.  But 
the  dykes  took  long  to  cut,  and  when  they  were  opened 
and  the  water  began  to  flow  in  slowly,  violent  winds 
swept  it  back  to  the  sea.  Within  Leyden  the  supply  of 
fowl  was  melting  away ;  and  the  famished  and  anxious 
burghers,  looking  over  the  plain  from  the  steeples  of  the 
town,  saw  help  coming  so  slowly  that  it  seemed  as  if  it 
could  arrive   only  when   it  was  loo  late.     The  Sjiuniaixls 
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knew  also  of  the  coming  danger,  and,  calculating  on  the 
extremities  of  the  townsfolk,  urged  on  them  to  surrender^ 
with  promises  of  an  honourable  capitulation.  "  We  have 
two  arms/'  one  of  the  defenders  on  the  walls  shouted  back, 
"  and  when  hunger  forces  us  we  will  eat  the  one  and  fight 
jou  with  the  other."  Four  weary  months  passed  amidst 
indescribable  sufferings,  when  at  last  the  sea  reached  the 
walls.  With  it  came  the  patriotic  fieet.  sailing  over  buried 
corn  fields  and  gardens,  piloted  through  orchards  and 
villages.  The  Spaniards  tied  in  terror,  for  the  Sca-Bcggan 
were  upon  them,  shouting  their  battle-cry,  "  Sooner  Turks 
than  Papista"  Townsmen  and  sailors  went  to  the  great 
church  to  offer  tbaokBgiviug  for  the  deliverance  which  had 
been  brought  them  from  the  sea.  When  the  vast  audience 
was  singing  a  psalm  uf  deliverance,  the  voices  suddenly 
ceased,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  low  sobbing ;  the 
people,  broken  by  long  watching  and  famine,  overcome  by 
unexpected  deliverance,  could  only  weep. 

The  good  news  was  brought  to  Delft  by  Hans  Brugge, 
who  found  William  in  church  at  the  afternoon  service. 
When  the  sermon  was  ended,  the  deUverance  of  Leyden 
was  announced  from  the  pulpit.  William,  weak  with 
illness  as  he  was,  rode  off  to  Leyden  at  once  to  congratu- 
late the  citizens  on  their  heroic  defence  and  miraculous 
deliverance.  There  he  proposed  the  foundation  of  what 
Iwcaine  the  famous  University  of  Leyden,  which  became 
for  Holland  wliat  Wittenberg  had  been  to  Germany, 
Geneva  to  Switzerland,  and  Saumur  to  Franca 

The  siege  of  Leyden  was  the  turning-point  in  the  war 
for  independence.  The  Spanish  Regent  saw  that  a  new 
Protestant  St^te  was  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
forming.  His  troops  were  almost  uniformly  victorious 
in  the  field,  but  the  victories  did  not  seem  to  be  of  much 
value.  He  decided  once  more  to  attempt  negotiation. 
The  conferences  came  to  nothing.  The  utmost  that  Philip 
n.  would  concede  was  that  the  Protestants  should  have 
time  to  sell  their  possessions  and  leave  the  country. 
The  war  was  again  renewed,  wlien  death  came  to  relieve 
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I  Bequesens   of    bia   difficulties   (March    1575).     His    last 

I  months  were  disgraced  by  the   recommendation  he  made 

I  to  his  master  to  oHer  a  reward  for  the  afisassination  of  the 

^_^       Frince  of  Orange. 

^H  The  history  of  the  next  few  years  is  a  tangled  stoiy 

■  which  would  take  to*)  long  to  tell.     When  Requesens  died 

the  treasury  was  empty,  and  no  public  money  was  forth- 
cx)ming.  The  Simnish  soldiers  mutinied,  clamouring  for 
their  pay.  They  seized  on  some  towns  and  laid  hold  on 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  Then  occurred  the  awful  pillage 
of  the  great  city,  when,  during  tluee  terrible  November 
days,  populous  and  wealthy  Antwerp  suffered  all  the 
^_^  horrors  that  could  be  intiicted  upon  it 
^B  The  sudden  death  of  liequeseus  had  left  everything  in 

'  confusion ;   and    leading  men,  both  Komau   Catholic  and 

Protestant,  conceived  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  absence  of  any  Spanish  Governor  to  see  whether  all 
the  seventeen  pro\inces  of  the  Netherlands  could  not  com- 
bine on  some  common  programme  which  would  unite  the 
country  in  spite  of  their  religious  ditferences.  Delegates 
met  together  at  Ghent  (Oct.  28th,  1576)  and  drafted  a 
treaty.  A  meeting  of  States  General  for  the  southern 
provinces  was  called  to  assemble  at  Brussels  in  November, 
and  the  meml>ei*s  were  discussing  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
when  the  news  of  the  '*  Siianish  Fury "  at  Antwerp 
reached  them.  The  story  of  the  ghastly  horrora  perpetrated 
on  their  counti^nicn  doubtlcps  hastened  their  decision, 
and  the  treaty  was  ratified  both  by  the  States  General 
and  by  the  Council  of  Stata  The  Pacification  of  Ghent 
cemented  an  alliance  between  the  southern  provinces 
represented  in  the  States  General  which  met  at  HrusAels 
and  the  northern  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  Its 
chief  provisions  were  that  all  should  combine  to  drive  the 
Spanish  and  other  foreign  troops  out  of  the  land,  and  that 
a  formal  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the  seventeen 
provinces  should  be  called  to  deliberate  upon  the  religions 
question.  In  the  meantime  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
was  to  be  maintained ;  the  Placards  were  to  be  abolisheil ; 
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tbe  Prince  of  Orange  was  declared  to  be  the  Governor  of 
the  Roventeen  prnviucea  and  the  Admiral-General  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland ;  and  tbe  confiscation  of  tbe 
properties  of  the  houses  of  Nassau  and  Brederode  was 
rescinded. 

Don  John  of  Austria  had  been  appointed  by  Philip 
Eegent  of  the  Netherlands,  and  was  in  Luxemburg  early 
in  November.  His  anival  there  was  intimated  to  the 
States  General,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  Regent 
unless  he  would  approve  of  the  Pacijicaiiaji  of  Ghent  and 
swear  to  maintain  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  various 
provinces  Mouths  were  spent  in  negotiations,  but  the 
States  General  were  unmovable.  He  yielded  at  length, 
and  made  his  State  entry  into  ])russels  on  May  Ist,  1577. 
When  once  there  he  found  himself  overHhadowed  by 
William^  who  had  been  accepted  as  leader  by  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  But  Philip  wth  great 
exertions  had  got  together  an  army  of  twenty  thousand 
veteran  Spanish  and  Italian  troops,  and  sent  them  to  the 
Netherlands  under  the  command  of  Alexander  Famese, 
the  son  of  the  former  Regent,  Margaret  Duchess  of  Parma. 
Tbe  young  Duke  of  Parma  was  a  man  of  consummate 
abilities,  military  and  diplomatic,  and  was  by  for  the 
ablest  agent  Philip  ever  Imd  in  tbe  Low  Countriea  He 
defeated  the  patriotic  army  at  Gemblours  (.Ian.  Slst,  1578), 
and  several  towns  at  once  opened  their  gates  to  Parma 
and  Don  John.  To  increase  tbe  confusion,  John  Casimir, 
brother  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  invaded  the  land  from 
the  east  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  German  mercenary 
soldiers  to  assist  the  Calvinists ;  the  Archduke  Matthias, 
brother  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph,  was  already  in  the  country, 
invited  by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
had  invaded  the  Netherlands  from  tbe  south  to  uphold 
the  interests  of  those  Romanists  who  did  not  wish  to 
tolerate  Protestantism  but  bated  the  Spaniards.  These 
foreigners  represented  only  too  well  the  latent  divisions 
of  the  country — divisions  which  were  skilfully  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Dnke  of    Parma.     After    struggling 
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in  vain  for  a  union  of  the  whole  seventeen  provinces  on 
tlie  basis  of  complete  religiouB  toleration,  William  saw 
that  his  task  was  liopeless.  Neither  the  majority  of  the 
Konianists  nor  the  majority  of  the  Protestants  could 
understand  toleration.  Delegates  of  the  Homanist  provinces 
of  Haiiiault,  Douay,  and  Artois  met  at  Arras  (Jan.  fith, 
1579)  to  form  a  league  which  had  for  its  ultimate  in- 
tention a  reconciliation  with  Spain  on  the  hasis  of  the 
Pacijicatic7i  of  Ghtnt,  laying  stress  on  the  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Koman  Catholic  religion.  Thus 
cliallenged,  the  northern  provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland, 
Utrecht.  Guelderland,  and  Zntphen  met  at  Utrecht  (Jan. 
29tb,  1579),  and  fomied  a  league  to  maintain  themselves 
against  all  foreign  Princes,  including  the  King  of  Spain. 
These  two  leiiguea  mark  the  de6nite  separation  of  the 
Homanist  South  from  the  Protestant  North,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  Protestant  State,  the  United  Provin«'"9. 
William  did  not  sign  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  until  May  3rd, 

In  1581,  Philip  made  a  last  attempt  to  overcome  his 
indomitable  antagonist  He  published  the  Ban  against 
him,  denouncing  him  as  a  traitor  and  an  enemy  of  the 
human  race,  and  offering  a  i-eward  of  twenty-five  thousand 
crowns  and  a  patent  of  nobility  to  anyone  who  should 
deliver  him  to  the  King  dead  or  alive.  William  answered 
in  his  famous  Apology,  which  gives  an  account  of  his  whole 
career,  and  contains  a  scathing  exposure  of  Philip's 
misdeed&  The  Apology  was  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  sent  to  all  the  Courts  of  Europe.  Brabant, 
Flanders,  Utrecht,*  Guelderland,  Holland,  and  Zeeland 
answered  Philip  by  the  celebrated  Act  of  Abjuration 
(July  26th,  1581),  in  which  they  solemnly  reuouuced 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  constituted  themselves 
an  independent  republic. 

The  date  of  the  abjuration  may  be  taken  as  the 
beginning  of  the  new  era,  the  biith  of  another  Protestant 
nation.  Its  young  life  had  been  consecrated  in  a  ba]iiisTu 
of  blood  and  lire  such  as  no  other  nation  in  Europe  had  to 
endure.     Its  Declaration  of  Indejxjndence  did  not  prociiie 
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immediate  relief.  Nearly  thirty  years  of  further  struggle 
awaited  it ;  and  it  was  soon  to  inouni  the  loss  of  its  heroic 
leader.  The  rewards  promised  by  Piiilip  n.  were  a  spur  to 
the  zeal  of  Romanist  fanatics.  In  1582  (March  IStb), 
Juan  Jaureguy,  a  Biscayan,  made  a  desperate  attempt  at 
assassination,  which  for  the  moment  was  thought  to  be 
successful.  The  pistol  was  so  cloee  to  the  Prince  that  his 
hair  and  beard  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  ball  entering  under 
the  right  ear,  passed  through  the  palate  and  out  by  the 
left  jaw.  Two  years  later  (July  9th,  1584),  Wilham  fell 
mortally  woundoil  by  lialthiisar  Gerard,  whosft  heirs 
claimed  the  reward  for  assassination  promised  by  Philip, 
and  received  part  of  it  from  the  King.  The  Prince's  last 
words  were :  "  My  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul  and  on 
these  poor  people." 

The  sixteenth  century  produced  no  nobler  character 
than  that  of  William,  Prince  of  Oranj^e.  His  family  were 
Lutherans,  but  they  pennitte*.!  the  lad  to  be  brought  up 
in  the  Boman  Catholic  religion — the  condition  which 
Charles  v.  had  imposed  before  he  would  consent  to  give 
effect  to  the  will  of  Eenw,  Prince  of  Ontnge,^  who,  dying 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six,  had  left  bis  large  possessions 
to  his  youthful  cousin,  William  of  Nassau.  In  an  intoler- 
ant age  he  stands  forth  as  the  one  great  leader  who  rose 
above  the  religious  passions  of  the  time,  und  who  strove 
all  his  life  to  secure  freedom  of  conscience  aud  right  of 
public  worship  for  men  of  all  creeds.*  He  was  a  con- 
sistent liberal  Itoman  Catholic  down  to  the  close  of  1556. 
His  letter  (January  24th,  1566)  to  Margaret  of  Parma 

*  The  small  principality  of  Orango-Chalons  was  sitnatod  in  the  south  of 
France  on  tbe  river  Rbono,  ita  south-iveat  corner  being  about  ti>Q  miles 
north  of  tiio  city  of  Avi^^on.  Henry  of  Nassau,  the  uncle  of  our  William 
of  Orange,  had  married  Clnudo,  the  sister  of  Philibcrt,  tbo  last  moJo  of  the 
Honnc  of  Orange-Clialoiis  ;  and  Philibcrt  had  Itcqueatbod  Win  principality 
to  his  DPpIiew  Rcu6,  the  son  of  Honry  and  Claude.  TIio  principality  waa 
of  no  great  value  compared  with  the  other  possessions  of  th«  Houso  of 
Naasan,  but  as  it  was  under  no  overlotd,  its  jtoHsesaor  took  rank  among  the 
wocrei^  princes  of  Europe. 

*  Putnam,  Wiliiam  tfu  Siltttt,  the  Prince  of  Oraujfe,  Aa  it%otUraU  wan 
of  the  iSixtfunth  CeiUurp,  3  toU.,  New  York,  1896. 
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perhaps  reveals  the  beginnings  of  a  change.  He  called 
himself  "  a  good  Cliristian/'  uot  a  "  good  Catholic"  Before 
the  end  of  that  year  he  had  said  privately  that  he  was 
ready  to  return  to  the  faitli  of  his  childhood  and  Bwbscribe 
the  Augsburg  Confessioa  During  his  exile  in  1568  ho 
had  made  a  daily  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and,  what- 
ever the  exact  shade  of  his  theological  opinions,  had  become 
a  deeply  religious  man,  animated  with  the  lofty  idea  that 
God  had  called  him  to  do  a  great  work  for  Him  and  for 
His  persecuted  people.  His  private  letters,  meant  for  no 
eyes  but  those  of  his  wife  or  of  his  most  familiar  friends, 
ara  full  of  passages  expressing  a  quiet  faith  in  God  and  in 
the  leadings  of  His  Providence.^  During  the  last  years  of 
bis  life  the  teachings  of  Calvin  had  more  and  more  taken 
hold  on  his  intellect  and  sympathy,  and  he  publicly  declared 
himself  a  Calvinist  in  1573  (October  23rd).  A  hatred  of 
every  form  of  oppression  was  his  ruling  i^assion,  and  he  him- 
self has  told  us  that  it  was  when  he  learnt  that  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain  had  come  to  a  secret  understanding 
to  extirpate  heresy  by  lire  and  sword,  that  he  made  the 
silent  resolve  to  drive  "This  vermin  of  Spaniards  out  of 
his  country,"  * 

The  Proteatunt  Netherlands  might  well  believe  them- 
selves lost  when  he  fell  under  the  pistol  of  the  assassin  ; 
but  he  left  them  a  legacy  in  the  persons  of  his  confidential 
friend  Johan  van  Oldenbameveldt  and  of  his  son  Maurice. 
Oldenbarneveldt's  patient  diplomatic  genius  completed  the 
political  work  left  unfinished  by  William ;  and  Maurice.' 

*  Qtdiard,  Corretpondanoe  de  OuUlaume  te  TacUvtnu^  Prince  <f  Orange, 

ii.  110. 

'  It  in  Haid  that  William's  roticonoo  on  hearing  this  newB,  vUoh  moved 
bim  ao  much,  gained  him  the  name  of  "  Tlie  8itent "  {k  Co^utm)  :  it  ijt  moro 
jirobable  that  the  aoubriqnet  was  giveu  to  him  Lj  Cardiual  do  Granvelie. 

*  Manhce  saoceeded  hit  father  as  Stodtholder,  and  became  Prince  of 
Orange  in  1618  on  the  death  of  his  older  brother,  Philip  William,  who  was 
kidnapped  from  Loavain  and  brought  np  as  a  Bomon  Catholic  bj  Philip 
It.     William  was  married  four  times : 

a.  In  1&&0,  to  Anuo  of  Rgmont,  only  child  of  Haximilian  of  Buren. 
Her  son  was  Philip  William  ;  she  died  in  March  1558. 

b.  In  1561,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and 
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a  lad  of  Beventeen  at  his  father  s  death,  was  acknowledgetl 
only  a  few  years  afterwards  as  the  greatest  inihtary 
leader  in  Europe.  The  older  man  in  the  politician's  study. 
and  the  boy-general  in  the  field,  were  able  to  keep  the 
Spaniards  at  bay,  until  at  length,  in  1607  (October),  a 
suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  to.  This  resulted  in  a 
truce  for  twelve  years  (April  9th,  1609),  which  was  after- 
wards prolonged  indefinitely.  The  Dutch  had  won  their 
independence,  and  had  become  a  strong  Protestant  power 
whose  supremacy  at  sea  was  challenged  only  by  England. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  persecutions  which 
they  endured,  the  Protestants  of  the  Netherlands  organised 
themselves  into  churches,  and  as  early  as  1663  the  dele- 
gates from  the  various  churches  met  in  a  synod  to  settle  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  which  was  to  bind  them  together. 
This  was  not  done  without  internal  ditticulties.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  had  received  the  Evangelical 
faith  from  various  sources,  and  the  converts  tenaciously 
clung  to  the  creed  and  ecclesiastical  system  with  which  they 
were  first  acquainted.  The  earliest  Reformation  preachers 
in  the  Low  Countries  were  followers  of  Luther,  and  many 
of  them  had  been  trained  at  Wittenberg.  Lutherans 
were  numerous  among  the  lesaer  nobility  and  the  more 
substantial  burghers.  Somewhat  later  the  opinions  of 
Zwingli  also  found  their  way  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
were  adopted  by  many  very  sincere  believers.    The  French- 

grsnddaughter  of  Philip  of  Ilosse.  She  e&rly  developed  symptom*  of 
iDcipieut  insanity,  wliich  came  to  a  height  when  she  deserted  her  liusbaad 
in  1567  and  went  to  live  a  disreputable  life  in  Cologne.  She  became  insane, 
and  hor  family  sciced  her  and  imprisoned  her  until  she  died  in  1578.  Sho 
was  the  mother  of  Maurice. 

e.  In  1571,  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  the  Due  do  Moittpenflier. 
She  had  been  a  nun.  had  embraced  the  Reformed  faith,  and  fled  to  Germany. 
The  marriage  was  a  singularly  happy  one.  She  was  scarcely  recovered  fMm 
childbirth  when  William  was  almost  killed  by  Jaureguy,  and  the  shook, 
combined  with  her  incessant  toil  in  nursing  her  husband,  was  too  much 
for  her  strength  -,  she  died  in  1&82  (May  5tfa]. 

d.  lu  1583,  to  Louise  de  Coligny,  danghter  of  tbs  oelsbrated  Admiral 
Coligny.  She  had  lost  both  her  parents  in  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 
She  was  a  wonderful  and  chornnug  woman,  >>pIoveil  by  her  stfjichildreD 
and  adored  by  her  adoiit4:<l  couutry  ;  abo  survived  Iter  husband  forty  years. 
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speaking  provinces  in  the  south  had  been  evangelised  for 
the  most  part  by  nuBsioners  trained  under  Calvin  at 
Geneva,  and  they  brought  his  theology  with  them.  Thus 
Luther,  Zwin^^Ii,  and  Calvin  had  all  attached  followers  in 
the  Low  Countries.  The  differences  found  expression,  not 
so  much  in  matters  of  doctrine  as  in  preferences  for 
different  forms  of  Church  government ;  and  although  they 
were  almost  overcome,  they  reappeared  later  in  the  contest 
which  emerged  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
about  the  relation  which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  civil 
and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  the  end,  the  teaching 
of  Geneva  displaced  both  Lutheranism  and  Zwinglianism. 
and  the  Reformed  in  the  Netherlands  became  Calvinist  in 
doctrine  and  discipline. 

Accordingly,  most  of  the  churches  were  early  organised 
on  the  principles  of  the  chiu-ches  in  France,  with  a  minister 
and  a  consistory  of  elders  and  detains ;  and  when  delegates 
from  the  churches  met  to  deliberate  upon  an  organisation 
which  would  bind  all  togetlier,  the  system  which  was 
adopted  was  the  Presbyterian  or  Conciliar.  The  meeting 
waa  at  Emdeu  (1569),  as  it  was  too  dangerous  to  assemble 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
landa  It  was  resolved  that  the  Church  should  be  ruled 
by  consistories,  classes,  and  synods.  This  ConcDiar  organisation, 
thus  adopted  at  Emden  in  1569,  might  not  have  met  with 
unanimous  support  had  not  the  Beformed  been  exposed  to 
tlie  full  fury  of  Alva's  persecution.  The  cousistorial 
system  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  position  which 
Zwiugli  assigned  to  the  magistracy,  are  possible  only  when 
the  civil  government  is  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
Church  within  the  land  which  it  rules ;  but  Presbyterianism, 
as  France,  Scotland^  and  the  Netherlands  have  proved, 
is  the  best  suited  for  "  a  Church  under  the  Cross."  Nor 
need  this  be  wondered  at,  for  the  Presbyterian  or  Conciliar 
is  the  revival  of  the  government  of  the  Church  of  the  early 
centuries  while  still  under  the  ban  of  the  Roman  Empire.^ 

^  LiiidiiAr,  Tk€  Church  and  the  MiaiMry  in  tkt  Early  CttUuries,  2Dd  ed. 

(Lyinl.-n.  1903).  pp.  198,  1*04/.,  259,  330  n.,  339. 
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A  synod  which  met  at  Dordrecht  (Dort)  in  1572 
revised,  enlarged,  and  formally  adopted  the  articles  of  this 
Emden  synod  or  conference. 

Two  pecularitiea  of  the  Dutch  organisation  ought  to 
be  explained.  The  consistory  or  kirk-session  is  the  court 
which  rules  the  individual  congregation  in  Holland  as  in 
alt  other  Presbyterian  lands ;  but  in  the  Dutch  Church  all 
Church  members  inha)>iting  a  city  are  regarded  as  one 
congregation ;  the  ministers  are  the  pastors  of  the  city, 
preaching  in  turn  in  all  its  buildings  set  apart  for  public 
worship,  and  the  people  are  not  considered  to  be  specially 
attached  to  any  one  of  the  buildings,  nor  to  belong  to  the 
flock  of  any  one  of  the  ministers;  and  therefore  there 
is  one  consistory  for  the  whole  city.  This  peculiarity  was 
also  seen  in  the  early  centurie&  Then  it  must  be  noticed 
that,  owing  to  the  political  organisation  of  the  United 
Provinces,  it  was  difficult  to  arrange  for  a  National  Synod, 
The  civil  constitution  was  a  federation  of  States,  in  many 
respects  independent  of  each  other,  who  were  bound  to 
protect  each  other  in  war,  to  maintain  a  common  army, 
and  to  contribute  to  a  common  military  treasury.  When 
William  of  Orange  was  elected  Stadtholder  for  life,  one  of 
the  laws  which  bound  him  was  that  he  should  not  acknow- 
ledge any  ecclesiastical  assembly  which  had  not  the 
approval  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  province  in  which 
it  proposed  to  meet.  This  implied  that  each  province 
was  entitled  to  regulate  its  own  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
There  could  be  no  meeting  of  a  National  Synod  unless  all 
the  United  Provinces  gave  their  approval  Hence  the 
tendency  was  to  prevent  corporate  and  imited  action. 

According  to  the  articles  of  Emden,  and  the  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  approved  at  Dordrecht  in  1572,  it 
was  agreed  that  office-bearers  in  the  Church  were  to  sign 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  This  creed  had  been  prepared 
by  Guide  de  Brfes  (born  at  Mens  in  1540)  in  1661,  and 
hod  been  revised  by  several  of  his  friends.  It  was 
based  on  the  Confession  of  the  French  Church,  and  was 
originally  written  in  French.     It  was  approved  by  a  series 
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of  Synods,  and  was  traDslated  into  Dutch,  German,  aud 
Latin.  It  is  known  as  the  Bolgie  Confession.  Its  original 
title  was,  A  Co7t/ff>sion  of  Faith,  generallif  and  unanvnottsly 
mainfaincd  by  Believers  diaperaed  throughout  the  Lmo 
Countries  who  desire  to  live  fxccordiny  to  the  jmHiy  of  the 
Holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jemis  Christ}  The  Church  also 
adopted  the  Heidelberg  CcUechism  *  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young. 

The  long  fight  against  Spain  and  the  Inquisition  had 
stimulated  the  energies  of  the  Church  ami  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  their  Universities  and  theologiwil 
schools  soon  rivalled  older  seats  of  learning.  The 
University  of  Leyden,  a  tbank-oft'ering  for  the  wonderful 
deliverance  of  the  town,  was  founded  in  1575  ;  Franecker, 
ten  years  later,  in  1585;  and  there  followed  in  rapid 
succession  the  Universities  of  Gronningen  (1612),  Utrecht 
(1636),  and  Harderwyk  (1648).  Dutch  theologians  and 
law^'ers  became  famous  during  the  seventeenth  century 
for  their  learning  and  acumBa 


'  UUller,  DU  Sekmntmrnd^riftm  der  r^ormierUn  tCirehe  (Leipzig, 
]!K)3),  p.  233  ;  Schaff,  Th£  Oreedi  (^  tiu  SwmgeitaU  FrotataiU  Churchrs, 
8S3. 

3  Ibid.  p.  681 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THK  REFORMATION   IN  SCOTLAND.* 


If  civilisation  means  the  art  of  living  together  in  peace, 
Scotland  was  almost  four  hundred  years  behind  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

'  SorBOBs : — Calnuiar  of  the  Stale  Papen  relatinff  to  Scotland  and  Mary 
Qwen  of  Sctitt,  1547 -1603  (X^inhMf^h,  l«t>8.  etc.);  CaJrruUtr  of  St^tlr  Paper$, 
JRixabeih,  Fonlffii  (London,  1863,  etc. ) ;  AeU  of  the  Parlianimt  of  Srot/and, 
ii  (1814);  RegiaUr  of  the  GrctU  Seal  of  SeoUattd  (Ediuburgh.  1S86); 
Rtgutrr  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland,  i.  (Edinburgh,  1877) ;  Labanotr, 
LUtrtt  incites  de  Mari^  Stwa^  (Paris,  1839),  &nd  Lettra,  inMruffions 
H  nUmoirts  de  Marie  Stuart  (London,  1844} ;  Pollen,  Papai  yttfUialuma 
with  Mary  Q^etn  of  Scots  (Scottish  Historical  Society,  Edinburgh,  1901); 
Teulet,  Papicro  d'etat  .  .  .  reialift  a  Fhiatoire  de  r£cosae  (Bannfttyne  Chib, 
1851X  and  Helaiiona  polUiqnte  de  la  Pranee  et  de  VEapa^iie  avee  V&amm 
(Paris,  1862) ;  Lesley.  Hi$tw^  of  ScoUand {Scoiixi^i  Text  Society,  Edinburgh, 
1888):  John  Knox,  n'orks  (edited  by  D.  Laing,  Edinburgh,  1846-55); 
The  Book  of  the  Universal  A'irJt  (Bannatyne  Club,  Edinburgh,  1839) ;  GwU 
and  Oodlic  Sailalis  (edited  by  Mitchell  for  Soottioh  Text  Society,  Edinburgh, 
1897) ;  (Donlop),  A  Colleeiion  qf  Cmifeetiiotu  of  Faith,  etc.  ii.  (Edinburgh, 
1722);  Calderwood,  Biti&ry  of  the  Kirk  t^  Scotland  (Woodrow  Society. 
Kdiiiburgh,  1842-49);  Row,  History  of  ike  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Woodrow 
Sofriety,  Edinburgh,  1842) ;  Spottiswoode,  Ilietoni  of  the  Church  and  State 
iff  Scotland  (SpottiHWoode  Society.  Edinburgh,  1861)  ;  Scott,  P^ati  Bccl«$ia: 
Scotioame  (Edinburgh,  1866-71]  ;  Sir  Dand  Undaay,  PoeUcal  Works 
(edited  by  David  Laing,  Edinburgh,  1679) ;  The  Book  of  Cmnflum  Ordtr  tf 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (edited  by  Sprott  and  Leishmau,  Ediuburgh,  1868) ; 
Hotiili  Seotiat ;  Calvin' a  Lettrrt  {Corptu  ReforuuUcrumt  xxxviii.-xlviii.). 

Later  Books  :  D.  Hay  Fleming.  iAzry  Qyteen  ofScoiafrom  her  birth  until 
herjlightinto  England  {London,  1897).  The  ScoUish  TSr/brnwi/ion  (Edinburgh, 
1904),  and  The  Story  of  the  ScoUish  GovennnVs  (Edinburgh,  1904) ;  P.  Hume 
Browu,  John  Knox  (Loudon,  1895),  and  Oeorge  BueJuinan  (Edinburgh,  1890) ; 
M'Crie,  Life  of  Knwe  (Edinburgh,  1840);  Grub,  Sceleaieutieal  Hixtory  of 
5«^an<i  (Edinburgh,  1861);  Cunningham,  The  Church  Hiatory  of  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1882) ;  I^rimer,  life  of  Patrick  ifomi/im  (Edinburgh,  1857), 
■/oAn  KwKC  and  th^  Church  of  Eii^hud  (f^ondtui,  1876). 
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The  history  of  her  kings  is  a  tale  of  assassinations,  long 
minorities,  regencies  scrambled  and  fought  for  by  un- 
scrupulous barons ;  and  kingly  authority,  which  had  been 
growing  in  other  countries,  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction 
in  Scotland.  Her  I^orlianicut  or  Estates  of  the  Realm 
was  a  mere  feudal  assembly,  with  more  than  the  usual 
uncertainty  regarding  who  were  entitled  to  be  present ; 
while  its  peculiar  management  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Estates  made  it  a  facile  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
faction  who  were  for  the  moment  in  power,  and  robbed  it 
of  any  stable  intluence  on  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
Church,  wealthy  so  far  as  acreage  was  concerned,  had 
become  secularised  to  an  extent  unknown  elsewhere,  and 
its  benefices  served  to  provide  for  the  younger  sons  of  the 
great  feudal  families  in  a  manner  which  recalls  the  days 
of  Charles  the  Hammer.* 

Yet  the  country  had  been  prepared  for  the  Eeforma- 
tion  by  the  education  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  middle 
class,  by  constant  intercourse  between  Scotland  and  France 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and  by  the  sympathy  which  Scottish 
students  had  felt  for  the  earlier  movements  towards 
Church  reform  in  England  and  Bohemia ;  while  the 
wealth  and  immorality  of  the  Romish  clergy,  the  poverty 
of  the  nobilily  and  landed  gentry,  and  the  changing 
political  situation,  combined  to  give  an  impetus  to  tbe 
efforts  of  those  who  longed  for  a  Reformation. 

More  than  one  historian  has  remarked  that  the  state 
of  education  in  Scotland  had  always  been  considerably  iik 
advance  of  what  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
backward  civiliaation.  This  bos  been  usually  traced  to 
the  enduring  influence  of  the  old  Celtic  Church — a  Church 
which  had  maintained  its  hold  on  the  country  for  UKtro 
than  seven  centuries,  and  which  had  always  looked  upon 
the  education  of  the  people  as  a  religious  duty.  Old 
Celtic  ecclesiastical  rules  declared  that  it  was  as  important 
to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  read,  as  to  dispense  tbe  sacrameuts, 
and  to  take  part  in  soul-frkndship  (confession).  The 
*  Ct  Cambridge  Modem  Uiatory  (Cambridge,  1803),  ii  661-68. 
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Celtic  monastery  had  always  been  un  educational  centre ; 
and  when  Charles  the  Great  established  the  High  Schools 
which  grew  to  be  the  older  Universities  of  northern 
Europe,  the  Celtic  monasteries  furnished  many  of  the 
teachers.  The  very  complete  educational  system  of  the 
old  Church  had  been  taken  over  into  the  Roman  Church 
which  supplanted  it,  under  Queen  Margaret  and  her  sons. 
Hence  it  was  that  the  Cathedral  and  Monastery  Schools 
produced  a  number  of  scholars  who  were  eager  to  enrich 
their  stores  of  learning  beyond  what  the  mother-country 
could  give  them,  and  the  Scotch  wandering  student  was 
well  known  during  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  One  Scottish  bishop  founded  a  Scots  College 
in  Paris  for  his  countrymen ;  other  bishops  obtained  from 
English  kings  safe-conducts  for  their  students  to  reside 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

This  scholastic  intercourse  brought  Scotland  in  touch 
with  the  intellectual  movements  in  Europe.  Scottish 
students  at  Paris  listened  to  the  lectures  of  Peter  Dubois 
and  William  of  Ockham  when  they  taught  the  theories 
contained  in  the  Drfen^r  Pads  of  Marsiglio  of  Padua, 
who  had  expounded  iXuii  the  Church  is  not  the  hierarchy, 
but  the  Christian  people,  and  had  denied  both  the 
tempt»ral  and  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  The 
Rotuli  Sc4)tifc}  or  collection  of  safe-conducts  issued  by 
English  monarchs  to  inhabitants  of  the  northern  kingdom, 
show  that  a  continuous  stream  of  Scottish  students  went 
to  the  English  Universities  from  1357  to  1389.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  this  period — that  is,  up  to  1364 — 
the  safe-conducts  applied  for  and  ginnted  entitled  the 
bearers  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or  any  other  place 
of  learning  in  England;  but  from  1364  to  1379  Oxford 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  University  frequented. 
During  one  of  these  years  (K^Go)  safe-conducts  wore 
given  to  no  fewer  than  eighty-one  Scottish  students  to 
study    in    Oxford.     The    period    was    that    during   which 

^  ItotuU  Scotifv,  i.  808,  815,  616,  822.  825,  828.  82P,  849.  851,  859,  877, 
SSI,  886,  891,  896,  ii.  8,  20,  45,  100. 
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the  influence  of  Wiclif  was  most  powerful,  when  Oxford 
seethed  with  LoUardy ;  and  the  teachings  of  the  great 
Kefornier  were  thus  brought  into  Scotland. 

Lollardy  seems  to  have  made  great  pi-ogiess.  In 
1405,  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  was  made  Governor  of 
Scotland,  and  Andrew  Wyntoun  in  his  Metrical  Chronicle 
praises  him  for  bis  fidelity  to  the  Church : 

"He  wes  a  constant  CathoUke, 
All  Lollard  he  Imtyt  and  herelikc"! 

From  this  time  down  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  Reforma- 
tion we  find  references  to  Lollardy  in  con  te  mporarj' 
writers  and  in  Acts  of  the  Scots  Parliament ;  and  all  the 
earlier  histories  of  the  Reformation  movement  in  Scotland 
relate  the  story  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle  and  their  inter- 
view with  King  James  iv.* 

The  presence  of  Lollard  opinions  in  Scotland  must 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hiis-sites 
in  Bohemia.  In  1433  (July  23rd),  Paul  Craw  or  Crawar 
was  seized,  tried  before  the  Inquisitorial  court,  condemned, 
and  burnt  as  a  heretic  He  had  brought  letters  from  the 
HusHites  of  Prag,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  interest  the  Scots  in  the  Hussite  movement — one  of 
the  many  emissaries  who  were  despatched  in  1431  and 
1432  by  Procopiua  and  John  Rokycana  into  all  European 
lands.  He  was  found  by  the  Inquisitor  to  l)c  a  man  in 
meris  Uteris  et  in  alUgatiotu  BMim  promptus  et  (^treitatus. 
Knox  tells  us  that  he  was  condemned  for  denying 
transubstantiation,  auricular  confession  to  the  priests,  and 
prayers  to  saints  departed.  We  learn  also  from  Knox 
that  at  his  burning  the  executioner  put  a  ball  of  brass  in 
his  mouth  that  the  people  might  not  hear  his  defence. 
His  execution  did   not   arrest    the  progress   of    Lollardy. 

'  "Wyntnnn,  Orygynah  CranykU,  \t.  c  xxvi.  2773,  2774. 

*  For  a  collection  of  these  roferenoes,  cf.  T'A^;  SeottUh  His/aritnl  Review 
for  April  1904,  pp.  266  Jf.  Purveys  rerisiou  of  WitTliri  New  TettamciU  was 
transliited  by  Murdoch  Niatwt  ioto  Scots.  It  is  being  published  by  thfl 
SoottiHh  Text  Society,  Tht  A>w  Testament  m  ScoU,  i.  1901,  iu  1903.  Th« 
tronsUtion  wu  made  abuut  1520. 
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The  earlier  poems  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  contain  Lollard 
opinions.  By  the  time  that  these  were  published  (1529— 
1630),  Lutheran  writings  had  found  their  way  into 
Scotland,  and  may  have  influenced  the  writer ;  but  the 
senbimcnta  in  the  TesULment  and  Complaynt  of  the  Papyngo 
are  more  Lollai'd  than  Lutheran. 

The  Romish  Church  in  Scotland  was  comparatively 
wealthy,  and  the  rude  Scottish  nobles  managed  to  place 
their  younger  sons  in  many  a  fat  living,  with  the  result 
that  the  manners  of  the  clergy  did  little  honour  to  their 
Biicred  calling.  Satirists  began  to  point  the  moral  John 
Eow  says : 

"  As  for  the  more  particulars  means  whereby  many  in 
Scotland  got  some  knowledge  of  God's  trueth,  in  the  time 
of  great  darkness,  there  were  some  books  sett  out,  such  as 
Sir  David  Lindesay  his  poesie  upon  the  Four  Monarchies, 
wherein  many  other  treatises  are  conbeined,  opening  up 
the  abuses  among  the  Clergie  at  that  tyme ;  Wedderbum's 
Psalnia  and  GodUe  Ballads,  changing  many  of  the  old 
Popish  songs  unto  Godlie  purposes ;  a  Compf^itTit  given 
in  by  the  halt,  blinde  and  poore  of  England,  aganis  the 
prelats,  preists,  friers,  and  others  such  kirkmen,  who 
prodigallie  wasted  all  the  tithes  and  kirk  liveings  upon 
their  unlawfull  pleasures,  so  that  they  could  get  no 
Bustentation  nor  releef  as  God  had  ordained.  This  was 
printed  and  came  into  Scotland.  There  were  also  some 
theatricall  playes,  comedies,  and  other  notable  histories 
acted  in  publict;  for  Sir  David  Lindesay  his  Satyre  was 
acted  in  the  Amphitheater  of  St.  Johnestoun  (Perth),  before 
King  James  the  v„  and  a  great  part  of  the  nobilitie  and 
gentrie,  fra  morn  to  even,  whilk  made  the  people  sensible 
of  the  darknes  wherein  they  lay,  of  the  wickednes  of  their 
kirkmen,  and  did  let  them  see  how  God's  Kirk  should  have 
bene  otherwayes  guyded  nor  it  was ;  all  of  whilk  did  much 
good  for  that  tyme.'*^ 


It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  Scottish  people 
felt  the  i*eal  sting  in  such  satires  until  they  began  to  be 

*  Row.  Hi^tny  ofthf  Kirk  of  Seotland/fwa  the  yeor  1668  to  Auffutl  2GS7 
(Kdiiibur^b,  1842),  ji.  6. 
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taught  by  preachers  who  had  been  to  Wittenberg,  or  who 
bad  studied  the  writings  of  Luther  and  other  Reformers, 
or  who  had  learned  from  private  penisal  of  the  Scriptures 
what  it  was  to  be  in  earnest  about  pardon  of  sin  and 
salvation  of  souL 

Some  of  the  towns  on  the  East  Coast  were  centres  of 
trade  with  the  Continent,  and  Leith  had  onoe  been  an 
obscure  member  of  the  great  Hanseatic  League.  Lutheran 
and  other  tracts  were  smuggled  into  Scotknd  from  Camp- 
vere  bj  way  of  Leith,  Dundee,  and  Montrose.  The  authori- 
ties were  ou  the  alert*  and  tried  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practice.  In  1525,  Parliament  forbade  strangers  bringing 
Lutheran  books  into  Scotland  on  paui  of  iinprisonmeut  and 
forfeitui-e  of  their  goods  and  ships  ;  ^  and  in  the  same  year 
the  Government  were  informed  that  "sundry  strangers  and 
others  within  the  diocese  of  Aberdeen  were  possessed  of 
Luther's  books,  and  favoured  his  errors  and  false  opiniona" 
Two  years  later  (1527),  the  Act  was  made  to  inchide  those 
who  assisted  in  spi-eading  Lutheran  views.  An  agent  of 
Wolsey  informed  the  Cardinal  that  Scottish  merchants 
were  purchasing  copies  of  Tindale's  New  Testament 
in  the  Ix)w  Countries  and  sending  them  to  Scotland.* 
The  efforts  of  the  Goveniment  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  sueccsaful.  Another  Act  of  Parliament  in  151^5 
declared  that  none  but  the  clergy  were  to  be  allowed  t^rt 
pun^liase  heretical  hooka ;  all  others  possessing  such  wore 
required  to  give  them  up  within  forty  days.'  This  legisla- 
tion clearly  shows  the  spread  of  Reformed  writings  among 
the  people  of  Scotland. 

Tlie  Brst  Scottish  martyr  was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a 
younger  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  of  Kincavel  and 
Stanehouse.  He  had  studied  at  Paris  and  Louvain.  As 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  Paris  in  1520,  he  had  been 
there  when  the  writings  of  Luther  were  being  studied  by 
all  learned  men,  including  the  theological  students  of  the 

>  Acl.  Pari.  Scot.  iL  295. 

«  Hay  Flflming,  The  SeoUUh  fUformation,  p.  li 

^Aei.  hitt.  Scot.  ii.  341. 
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Sorbonne  (the  theoU^gical  faculty).^  Hamiltou  must  have 
been  impressed  by  the  principles  of  the  German  Reformer, 
and  have  made  no  secret  of  his  views  when  he  returned  to 
Scotland ;  for  in  the  l)eginning  of  1527  he  was  a  suspected 
heretic,  and  was  ordered  to  be  summoned  and  accused  as 
such.  He  fled  from  Scotland,  went  to  Wittenberg,  was 
at  the  opening  of  Philip  of  Hesse's  new  Evangelical  Univer- 
sity of  Marburg  (May  30th.  1527),  and  drafted  the  theses 
for  the  fiist  academic  Disputatioa'  He  felt  constrained, 
however,  to  return  to  his  native  land  to  testify  against  the 
oorruptions  of  the  Koman  Church,  and  was  preaching  in 
Scotland  in  the  end  of  autumn  1527.  The  success 
attending  his  ministry  excited  the  feara  of  the  prelate& 
He  was  invited,  or  rather  enticed,  to  St.  Andrews  ;  allowed 
for  nearly  a  month  to  preach  and  dispute  in  the  University; 
and  was  then  arrested  and  tried  in  the  cathedral.  The 
trial  took  place  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  mid-day  he  was 
hurried  to  the  stake  (Feb.  27th,  1528).  The  lire  by  care- 
lessness rather  than  with  intention  was  slow,  and  death 
came  only  after  lingering  hours  of  agony. 

If  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  thought  to  stamp  out 
the  new  faith  by  this  martyrdom,  bhoy  were  soon  to  discover 
their  mistake.  Alexander  Alane  (Alesius),  who  had  under- 
taken to  convince  Patrick  Hamilton  of  hia  errors,  had  been 
himself  converted.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  but 
escaped  to  the  Continent  The  following  yeara  witnessed 
a  succession  of  martyrs — Henry  Forrest  (1533),  David 
Stratton  and  Norman  Gourlay  (1534),  Duncan  Simpson, 
Forrester,  Keillor,  Beverage,  Forret,  Eussell,  and  Kennedy 

*  Luther  says  so  himsolf ;  of.  letter  to  Luige  of  April  ISth,  1510  ;  Do 
Wette,  I>r.  MaHm  LutJurtt  Srus/g,  Setidtchreiben,  etc.  (Berlin.  1825-28)  i. 
265;  and  Hormiiyard,  Corrt^poiuiancf  dm  HdfonnaUurs  datts  Ut  pays  dr. 
lan^iu /ranfaue  (Geneva  and  Paris,  1886-&7),  i.  47,  48. 

'  These  theses  were  traui^Uted  from  the  Latin  into  the  Tornacular  by 
John  Firth,  and  published  under  the  title  of  Pairiek's  Places.  They  are 
printed  in  Fox*b  Acts  and  AfonuintrUit,  and  by  Knox  in  his  Hi^orii  of  the 
Rrformalion  in  tScoUnwi  -  Ttif  fVurks  of  John  Kitosc  coiUcUd  and  edited 
by  David  Lnituf  (Edinbnrgli,  1840-64),  i.  \9£.  For  Patrick  Hnmilton,  cf. 
Lorinier,  Patrick  Hamiflon^  the  Jirat  Preacher  and  Martyr  qf  the  ScoUish 
Reformation  {EdinhMT^h,  1857). 
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(1539).  The  celebrated  George  Buchanan  wae  imprisoned, 
but  managed  to  escape.^  The  Scots  Parliament  and  Privy 
Council  assisted  the  Churchmen  to  extirpate  the  new  faith 
in  a  series  of  enactments  which  themselves  bear  witness  to 
its  spread.  In  1540.  in  a  series  of  Acts  (March  14th)  it 
was  declared  that  the  Virgin  Mary  was  "  to  be  reverently 
worshipped,  and  prayers  made  to  her  "  for  the  King's  i>ro- 
aperity,  for  peace  with  all  Christian  princes,  for  the  triumph 
of  the  "  Faith  Cathulic/'  and  that  the  people  "  may  remain 
in  the  faith  and  conform  to  the  statutes  of  Holy  Kirk." 
Prayers  were  also  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  saints.  It 
was  forbidden  to  argue  against,  or  impugn,  the  papal 
authority  under  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  "goods 
movable  and  immovable."  No  one  is  to  "  cast  down  or 
otherwise  treat  irreverently  or  in  any  ways  dishonour  "  the 
images  of  saints  canonised  by  the  Church.  Heretics  who 
have  seen  the  error  of  their  ways  are  not  to  discuss  with 
others  any  matters  touching  "  our  holy  faith."  Nn  one 
suspected  of  heresy,  even  if  he  has  recanted,  is  to  be  eligible 
to  hold  any  office,  nor  to  be  admitted  to  the  King's  Council. 
All  who  assist  heretics  are  threatened  with  severe  punish- 
ment. In  1543,  notwithstanding  all  this  legislation,  the 
Lord  Governor  (the  Earl  of  Arran)  had  to  confess  that 
heretics  increase  rapidly,  and  spread  opinions  contrary  to  the 
Church.*  The  terms  of  some  of  these  enactments  show 
that  the  new  faith  had  been  making  converts  among  the 
nobility ;  and  they  also  indicate  the  chief  points  of  attack 
on  the  Eoman  CImrch  in  Scotland. 

In  1542  (Dec.  14th),  James  v.  died,  leaving  an  infant 
daughter,  Mary  (b.  Dec.  8th),  who  became  the  Queen  (»f 
Scots  when  barely  a  week* old.  Thus  Scotland  was  again 
harassed  with  an  infant  sovereign ;  and  there  was  the 
usual  scramble  for  the  Regency,  which  this  time  involved 
questions  of  national  policy  aa  well  as  personal  aggran- 
disement 

*  Buchan&n,  Serum  Scoliearum  Hidoriat  xiv.  (p.  277   in  Rnddinun's 
editiou). 

^AeL  Pari  Scot,  ii.  371.  ii.  443. 
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It  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  Tiidor  kings  to  detach 
Scotland  from  the  old  French  aliiancej  and  secure  it  for 
England.  The  marriage  of  Margaret  Tudor  to  James  iv. 
shows  what  means  they  thought  to  employ,  and  but  for 
Margaret's  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  her  second 
husband,  another  wedding  might  have  bound  the  nations 
firmly  together.  The  French  marriages  of  James  v.,  first 
with  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Francis  I.  (1537),  and  on  her 
premature  death  with  Mary  of  Guise  (1538),  showed  the 
recoil  of  Scotland  from  the  English  alliance.  James'  death 
gave  Henry  vui,  an  opportunity  to  renew  his  father's 
schemes,  and  his  idea  was  to  betroth  his  boy  Edward  to  the 
baby  Mary,  and  get  the  '*  little  Queen  "  brought  to  England 
for  ediicaliun.  Many  Scotsmen  thought  the  proposal  a  good 
one  for  their  country,  and  perhaps  more  were  induced  to 
think  80  by  the  money  which  Henry  lavished  upon  them 
to  secure  their  support.  They  made  the  English  party  in 
Scotland.  The  policy  of  English  alliance  as  against  French 
alliance  was  complicated  by  the  question  of  religion. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  character  of  the  English 
Reformation  at  this  date,  Henry  vni.  had  broken 
thoroughly  with  the  Papacy,  and  union  with  England  would 
have  dragged  Scotland  to  revolt  against  the  raediteval 
Church.  The  leader  of  the  French  and  Romanist  party 
in  Scotland  was  David  Beaton,  certainly  the  ablest  and 
perhaps  the  most  unBcmpulous  man  there.  He  had  been 
made  Arcbbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  coadjutor  to  his  aged 
uncle,  in  1538.  In  the  same  month,  Pope  Paul  iii.,  who 
needed  a  Churchman  of  the  highest  rank  to  publish  his  Bull 
against  Henry  viu.  in  a  place  as  near  England  aa  was 
possible  to  find,  had  sent  hrra  a  Cardinal's  Hat.  The 
Cardinal,  Beaton,  stood  in  Scotland  for  Fmnce  and  Itome 
against  England  and  the  Information.  The  struggle  for 
the  Regency  in  Scotland  in  1542  carried  with  it  an  inter- 
national and  a  religious  policy.  The  clouds  heralding  the 
storm  wliich  woe  to  destroy  Mary,  gathered  round  the 
cradle  of  the  baby  Queen. 

At  firat   the  Englisli  facti(jn  prevailed.     Tlie  claims  of 
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the  Queen  Mother  were  scarcely  considered.  Beaton  pro- 
duced a  will,  said  to  have  been  fraudulently  obtained  from 
the  dying  King,  appointing  him  and  several  of  the  leading 
nobles  of  Scotland.  Governors  of  the  kingdom.  This 
arrangement  was  soon  set  aside,  the  Earl  of  Arran  was 
appointed  Governor  (Jan.  3rd,  1543),  and  Beaton  was 
confined  in  Blackness  Castle. 

The  Governor  selected  John  Rough  for  his  chaplain 
and  Thomas  Williams  for  his  preacher,  both  anient 
Reformers.  The  Acts  of  the  previous  reign  against  heresy 
were  modified  to  the  extent  that  men  suspect  of  heresy 
might  enjoy  office,  and  heretics  were  accoi*ded  more 
merciful  treatment.  Moreover,  an  Act  of  Parliament  (Maich 
15th,  1543)  permitted  the  possession  and  reading  of  a 
good  and  true  translation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
But  the  masterful  polic}'  of  Henry  viii,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Governor  brouglit  about  a  change.  Beaton  was 
released  from  Blackness  and  restored  to  his  own  Castle  of 
St.  Andrews ;  the  Governor  dismissed  his  Reformed 
preachers;  the  Privy  Coimcil  (June  2ud,  1543)  forbade 
on  pain  of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods  all  criticism  of 
the  medicpval  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments,  and  forbade  the 
possession  of  heretical  books.  In  September,  Arran  and 
Beaton  were  reconciled ;  in  December,  the  Parliament 
annulled  the  treaties  with  England  consenting  to  a  marriage 
between  Edward  and  Mary,  and  the  ancient  league  with 
France  was  renewed.  This  was  followed  by  the  revival  of 
persecution,  and  almost  all  that  had  been  gained  was  lost. 
Henry's  ruthless  devastation  of  the  Borders  did  not  mend 
matters.  The  more  enhghtened  policy  of  Lord  Protector 
Somerset  could  not  allay  the  suspicions  of  the  Scottish 
nation.  Their  "  little  Queen "  was  sent  to  France  to  be 
educated  by  the  Guises,  '*  to  the  end  that  in  hir  youth  she 
sliould  drynk  of  that  lycour,  that  should  remano  with  hir 
all  hir  lyfetyme,  for  a  plague  to  this  realme,  and  for  hir 
finall  destnictioun."  * 


'  The     IVorka    of  John   Knox,    coUulUd 
(Kdiuburgh.  1S4&-64),  i.  218. 
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But  if  the  Reformation  moveraeut  was  losing  ground 
as  a  national  policy,  it  was  gaining  strength  as  a  spiritual 
quickening  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  George  Wishart, 
one  of  the  Wiaharts  of  Pittarrow,  who  had  fled  from  persecu- 
tion in  1538  and  had  wandered  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland^  returned  to  his  native  country  about  15413, 
consumed  with  the  desire  to  boar  witness  for  the  Gospel. 
He  preached  in  Montrose,  and  Dundee  during  a  visita- 
tion of  the  plague,  and  Ayrshire  Beaton's  party  were 
anxious  to  secure  him,  and  after  a  preaching  tour  in  the 
Lothians  he  was  seized  in  Ormiston  House  and  handed  over 
to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  breaking  pledges  be  had 
made,  delivered  him  to  the  Cardinal ;  he  lodged  him  in  the 
dungeon  at  St.  Andrews  (end  of  Jan.  1546),  and  had  him 
tried  in  the  cathedral,  when  he  was  condemned  to  the  stake 
(March  Ist,  1546). 

Wiahart  was  Knox's  foreinmner,  and  during  this  tour 
in  the  Lothians,  Knox  had  been  his  constant  companion. 
The  Romanist  party  had  tiied  to  assassinate  the  bold 
preacher,  and  Knox  carried  a  two-handed  sword  ready 
to  cut  down  anyone  who  attempted  to  strike  at  the 
missionary  while  he  was  speaking.  All  the  tenderness 
which  lay  beneath  the  stei-nnesa  of  Knox's  character  appears 
in  the  account  he  gives  of  Wishart  in  his  History.  And  to 
Wisliart,  Knox  was  the  beloved  disciple  When  he  fore- 
saw that  the  end  was  near,  he  refused  to  allow  Knox  to 
share  his  danger.* 

Assassination  was  a  not  infrequent  way  of  getting  rid  of 
a  political  opponent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Beaton's 
death  had  long  been  plaune^l,  not  without  secret  promptings 
from  England.  Three  months  after  Wishart's  martyrdom 
(May  29Lh,  1 546),  Noruian  Lesley  and  Kirkcaldy  of  Grange 
at  tlie  head  of  a  small  baud  of  men  broke  into  the  Castle 
of  St.  Andrews  and  slew  the  CardinaL  They  held  the 
stronghold,  and  the  castle  became  a  place  of  refuge  for  men 
whose  lives  wei'e  threattiued  by  the  Government,  and  who 
sympathised  with  the  English  alliance.  The  Government 
>  TK6  jyork$  (tf  John  Knoac,  etc  L  12&-46. 
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l^d  siege  to  the  place  but  were  unable  to  take  it,  and  their 
troops  withdrew.  John  Rough,  who  had  been  Arran's 
Reformed  chaplain,  joined  the  company,  and  began  to  preach 
to  the  people  of  St.  Andrewa  Knox,  who  had  become  a 
marked  man,  and  had  thought  of  taking  refuge  in  Germany, 
was  persuaded  to  enter  the  castle,  and  there,  sorely  against 
his  will,  he  woa  almost  forced  to  stand  forth  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Word.  His  first  sermon  placed  liim  at  once  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  Scottish  Reformers,  and  men  began  to 
predict  that  he  would  share  the  fate  of  Wishart.  "  Master 
Geofge  Wishart  spak  never  bo  plainelye,  and  yitt  he  was 
brunt :  eviu  so  will  he  be."  ^ 

Next  to  nothing  is  known  about  the  early  history  of 
John  Knox.  He  came  into  the  world  at  or  near 
Haddington  in  the  year  1515,*  but  on  what  day  or  month 
remains  hidden.  He  sprang  from  the  commons  of  Scotland, 
and  his  forebears  were  followers  of  the  Earls  of  Bothwell ; 
he  was  a  papal  notary,  and  in  priest's  orders  in  1540  ;  he 
was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  lairds  of  Ormiston  and 
Longniddry  in  1545;  he  accompanied  Wishart  in 
December  and  January  1545,  164G — these  are  the  facta 
known  about  him  before  he  was  called  to  sUind  forward  as 
a  preacher  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  He  was  then 
thirty-two — a  silent,  slow  ripening  man,  with  quite  a 
talent  for  keeping  himself  in  the  background. 

Knox's  work  in  the  castle  and  town  of  St  Andrews 
was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  French  fleet  (July 
1547),  which  battered  the  walls  with  artillery  until  the 
castle  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  and  all  the 
inmates  were  carried  over  to  France.  They  had  secured 
as  terms  of  surrender  that  their  lives  should  be  spared ; 
that  they  should  be  safely  transported  to  France ;  and  tliat 
if  they  could  not  accept  the  terms  there  offered  to  them 
by  the  French  King,  they  should  be  allowed  to  depart  to 


1  The  Works  of  John  Knox,  etc  i.  192. 

*  Dr.  Hay  Flemiug  lias  sottled  the  vexed  question  of  the  date  of  Knox's 
birth  in  his  article  in  the  Boohnan  for  Sept.  1E^0&,  p.  193  ;  of.  Athentiitm^ 
Nov.  6th  mid  Dec.  8rd,  1901. 
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any  country  tbej  m^^ht  select   foi'    their   sojourn,   save 

Scotland.  It  was  not  the  custom,  liowever,  for  French 
kings  to  keep  promises  made  to  heretics,  and  Knox  and 
his  companions  were  made  galley-Hlaves.  For  nineteen 
months  he  had  to  endure  this  living  death,  which  for  long 
drawn  out  torture  can  only  be  compared  with  wimt  the 
Christians  of  the  earliest  centuries  had  to  suffer  when  they 
were  condemned  to  the  mines.  He  had  to  sit  chained 
with  fom*  or  six  othei-s  to  the  rowing  benches,  which  were 
set  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  without  change 
of  posture  by  day.  and  compelled  to  sleep,  still  chained, 
under  the  benches  by  night ;  exposed  to  the  elements  day 
and  night  alike;  enduring  the  lash  of  the  overseer,  who 
paced  up  and  down  the  gangway  which  ran  between  the 
two  lines  of  benches ;  feeding  on  the  insufficient  meals  of 
coarse  biscuit  and  porridge  of  oil  and  beans ;  chained  along 
with  tho  vilest  malefactors.  The  French  Papists  had 
invented  this  method  of  treating  all  who  ditfered  from  them 
in  religious  matters.  It  could  scarcely  make  Knox  the 
more  tolerant  of  French  policy  or  of  the  French  religion. 
He  seldom  refers  to  this  terrible  experience.  He  dismisses 
it  with : 

"  How  long  I  continewed  prisoneir,  what  torment  T 
susteaned  in  the  galaies,  and  what  war  the  sobbes  of  my 
hartc,  is  now  no  time  to  receat:  This  onlie  I  can  nocht 
conceall,  which  mo  than  one  have  hard  me  say,  when  tlio 
body  was  far  absent  from  Scotland,  that  my  assured  liouj> 
was,  in  oppin  audience,  to  preache  in  Sanctandrois  befoir  I 
depairtcd  this  lyeflf."  * 

The  prisoners  were  released  from  the  galleys  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  English  Government  in  the 
early  months  of  1549,  and  Knox  reached  England  by  the 
7th  of  April,  It  was  there  that  he  began  his  real  work  as 
a  preacher  of  the  Kefonnation.  He  spent  nearly  five  years 
as  minister  at  Berwick,  at  Newcastle,  and  in  London,  He 
was  twice  oflered  preferment — the  vacant  bishopric  of 
liochester  in   1552,  and  the  vicarage  of  All  Hallows  in 

I  lp'6rk»  ^f  John  Knar,  etc.  t  840. 
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Bread  St.,  London,  in  the  beginning  of  1553.  He  refused 
both,  and  was  actually  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council 
to  explain  why  he  would  not  accept  preferment.*  It  is 
probable  that  he  had  soniethiug  to  do  with  the  production 
of  Tlu  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Administration  of  (he 
Sacravunls  and  other  Eitts  and  Ceremonies  in  ilie  Church  of 
England^  1552>  commonly  called  the  Second  Prayer-Book 
of  King  Edward  Ti.  The  rubric  explaining  kneeling  at  the 
partaking  of  the  Holy  Supper,  or  at  least  one  sentence  in  it, 
ie  most  probably  due  to  his  remonstrances  or  su^rg^stions.' 
The  accession  of  Mary  Tudor  to  the  throne  closed  his 
career  in  England  ;  but  he  stuck  to  his  work  long  after  his 
companion  preachers  had  abandoned  it  He  was  in  London, 
and  had  the  courage  to  rebuke  the  rejoicings  of  the  crowd 
at  her  entry  into  the  capital — a  fearless,  outspoken  man, 
who  could  always  be  depended  on  for  doing  what  no  one 
else  dared. 

Knox  got  safely  across  the  Channel,  travelled  through 
France  by  ways  unknown,  and  reached  Geneva.  He 
8]>ent  some  time  with  Calvin,  then  went  on  to  Zurich  tu 
see  Bullinger.  He  appears  to  have  been  meditating  deeply 
on  the  condition  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  propounded 
a  set  of  questions  to  these  divines  which  show  that  he  was 
trying  to  formulate  for  himself  the  principles  he  afterwards 
asserted  on  the  rights  of  subjects  to  restrain  tyrannical 
sovereigna"  The  years  1554-58,  with  the  exception  of  a 
brief  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  end  of  1555,  were  spent  on 
the  Continent,  but  were  important  for  his  future  work  in 
Scotland.  They  witnessed  the  troubles  in  the  Frankfort 
congregation  of  English  exiles,  where  Knox's  broad-minded 

1  OAlderwood,  The  Hi$U)ry  of  ffu  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1843-49) 
i.  280-81. 

'  Loriiner,  John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England  (LoDdon,  1875),  pp. 
98 jf.  The  rabrio  is  to  be  foand  in  The  Ttoo  LUur<ri*s  trUh  other  DocumeiUa 
9tt  forth,  by  Authority  in  Ihf  rri^  <^  King  Edu^itrd  the  Sixih  (Cambridge, 
184S!),  p.  283.     Thf  volnmo  U  one  of  the  Parker  Swioty*  piil»li»itian«. 

'  The  quesUouii  will  be  roimii  in  the  volumei,  Oriqinai  L€tUr$y  published 
by  the.  Parker  Swiety  (Ciunbridge,  1847),  p.  746  ;  ud  in  7^  Wvrk$  of  John 
Knox,  et-:    'ii.  221. 
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toleration  and  Btraightfoi'ward  action  stands  in  noble 
contTaet  with  the  narrow-minded  and  crooked  polir.y  of  his 
opponents.  They  were  the  time  of  his  peaceful  and  happy 
ministrations  umung  the  reFugees  at  Geneva.  They  made 
him  familiar  with  the  leading  Protestants  of  France  and 
of  Switzerland,  and  taught  him  the  inner  political  condition 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  They  explain  Knox's  constant 
and  accurate  information  in  later  years^  when  he  seemed  to 
learn  about  the  doings  of  continental  statesmen  as  early  as 
Cecil,  with  all  the  resources  of  the  English  Foreign  Oilice 
behind  him.  Above  all,  they  made  him  see  that,  humanly 
speaking,  the  fate  of  the  whole  Reformation  movement  was 
bound  up  with  an  alliance  between  a  Protestant  England 
and  a  Protestant  Scotland. 

Knox  retm'ned  to  Scotland  for  a  brief  visit  of  about 
ten  mouths  (Sept  1555-July  1556).  He  exhorted  those 
who  visited  him  in  his  lodgings  in  Edinbui-gh,  and  made 
preaching  tours,  dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper  according  to 
the  Reformed  rite  on  several  occasions.  He  visited  Dnn, 
Calder  House,  Barr^  Ayr,  Ochiltree,  and  several  other  places, 
and  was  welcomed  in  the  houses  of  many  of  the  nobility. 
He  left  for  Geneva  in  July,  having  found  time  to  marry 
his  first  wife,  Marjory  Bowes, — -uxor  sutwissima,  and  "a 
wife  whose  like  is  not  to  be  found  everywhere,"  *  Calvin  calls 
her, — and  having  put  some  additional  force  into  the  growing 
Protestantism  of  his  native  land.  He  tells  us  that  most 
part  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Meatus  "  baud  thame  selfis, 
to  the  uttermost  of  thare  poweris,  to  manteane  the  trew 
))reaching  of  the  Evangell  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  God  should 
ofVer  unto  thame  preacheris  and  opportunitie " — whether 
by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing,  is  not  certain.' 

In  1557  (Dea  3rd)  the  Protestants  of  vScotland  laid 
the    foundations    of   a   definite    organisation.      It    took    a 


1  Oalvin  to  Knox  (April  23Td,  1561} ;  Calviu  to  Qoodni&n  (April  23rd, 
1561);  The  H'tn-ks  of  John  Knox,  etc.  tL  124,  125;  cf.  Calvini  Opera 
(Amsterd&m,  1667),  ix.  Epusivta  et  Retponaa,  p.  l&O. 

•  TkB  IForks  of  John  ATnor,  etc.  i.  251  ;  D.  lUy  Flemiug,  TJu  Story  qf 
thfB  Scotiiah  Covenants  iti  Outline  (KdiiiburgJi,  1004),  p.  6. 
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form  familiar  enough  in  the  civil  history  of  the  country, 
where  the  turbulent  character  of  the  Scottish  barona  and 
the  weakness  of  the  central  authority  led  to  constant 
confederations  to  carry  out  with  safety  enterprises  some- 
times legal  and  sometimes  outside  the  law.  The  con- 
federates promised  to  assist  each  other  in  the  work 
proposed,  and  to  defend  each  other  from  the  consequences 
following.  Such  agreements  were  often  drafted  in  legal 
fashion  by  public  notaries,  and  made  binding  by  all  forms 
of  legal  security  known.  The  Lorris  of  tfie  Coju^regaiion, 
as  they  came  to  be  called,  followed  a  prevailing  custom 
when  they  promised — 

"  Befoir  the  Majestic  of  God  and  His  congregatioun,  that 
we  (be  His  grace)  shall  with  all  diligence  continually  apply 
our  hole  power,  substance,  and  our  veri*ay  lyves.  to 
manteane,  sett  fordward,  and  establish  the  moat  blessed 
word  of  God  and  His  Congregatioun;  and  shull  lauUiiirat 
our  possibilitie  to  have  faythfull  Mini^teris  purely  and 
trewlie  to  minister  Christis  Evaugell  and  8acrumeutea  to 
His  people"  * 

This  "  Band  subscrived  by  the  Lords "  was  the  first 
(if  the  promise  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Mearns  bo 
excepted)  of  the  many  Covenants  famous  in  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Reformed.'  It  was  an  old 
Scottish  usage  now  impi-eguated  with  a  new  spiritual 
meaning,  and  become  a  public  promise  to  God,  after  Old 
Testament  fashion,  to  be  faithful  to  His  word  and  guidance. 

This  important  act  had  immediate  consequences.     The 

confederated  Lords  sent  letters  to  Knox,  then  at  Geneva, 

and  to  Calvin,  urging  the  return  of  the  Scottish  Eeformer 

to  his  native  land     They  also    passed    two  notable  re- 

^^       solutions: 

^^  "  First,  It  is  thought  expedient,  devised  and  ordeaned  tlmt 

r  in  all  parochines  of  this  Realme  the  Common  Prayeris  (prob- 

I  Sta 


'  T?u  WorkB  of  John  Knox,  etc.  i.  273, 

*Por  the  Coveiuuits  of  the  SoottUh  Church,  cf.  D.  Hay  Fleming,  Th9 
Story  oftM  .Vm/JiM  Covcm^nts  in  Onthnr  (Edinburgh,  1M4). 
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ably  the  Second  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  vi.>)  be  redd  owklie 
(weekly)  on  Sounday,  and  other  festuall  dayis,  publictlie  in 
the  Parocbe  Kirkis,  with  the  Lessonis  of  the  New  and  Old 
Testament,  conforme  to  the  ordour  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayeris :  And  yf  the  curattis  of  the  parochynes  be  qualified 
to  crt\ise  thame  to  reid  the  sariiyn ;  and  yf  thei  be  nott,  or 
yf  tliei  refuise,  that  the  maist  qualified  in  the  parish  use 
and  read  the  same.  Secoundly,  it  is  thought  necessare  that 
doctrin^  preacheing  and  interpretatioun  of  Scriptures  be 
had  and  used  privatlie  in  Qwyet  hcusis,  without  great  con- 
ventionis  of  the  people  tharto.  whill  afterward  that  God 
move  the  Prince  to  grant  publict  preacheing  be  faithful  and 
trew  ministerifi."  * 

The  Earl  of  Argyle  set  the  example  by  maintaining 
John  Douglas,  and  making  him  preach  publicly  in  his 
mansion. 

This  conduct  evidently  alarmed  the  Queen  Mother, 
who  had  been  made  Regent  in  1554  (April  12th),  and 
she  attempted  to  stir  the  Primate  to  exercise  his  powers 
for  the  repression  of  heresy.  The  Archbishop  wrote  to 
Argyle  urging  hiiu  to  dismiss  Douglas,  apologising  at  the 
same  time  for  his  interference  by  saying  that  the  Queen 
wondered  that  he  could  '*  thole "  persons  with  perverted 
doctrine  within  his  diocese. 

Another  step  in  advance  was  taken  some  time  in  1558, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  Congregation,  the  whole 
company  of  those  in  Scotland  who  sincerely  accepted  the 
Evangelical  Reformation,  "  the  face  of  a  Church,"  by  the 
creation  and  recognition  of  an  authority  which  could 
exercise  discipline.  A  number  of  elders  were  chosen 
"  by  common  election,"  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  brethren 
promised  obedience.  The  lack  of  a  publicly  recognised 
ministry  was  supplied  by  laymen,  who  gave  themselves 
to  the  work  of  exhortation ;  and  at  the  head  of  them  was 


>  Cecil,  writing  to  Throckmorton  In  Paris  (July  9th,  1559),  wys  lh«t  in 
Bcotlaud  *'  they  deliver  the  i»trish  churches  of  altars,  and  roceivu  the 
serritiA  of  the  Chnrc^h  of  England  iiecording  to  King  Edward's  book'* 
{Calendar  tyf  StaU  Papers,  Shz<tbeth,  Ft^rtiipi^  1&58-69,  p.  307). 

*  Tlu  Woria  of  John  Knox,  utc.  i.  Ttb, 
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to  be  found  Erskine  of  Dun.  The  first  regularly  constituted 
Keformed  church  in  Scotland  was  in  the  town  of  Ihmdee.* 

The  organisation  gave  the  Protestant  leaders  boldness, 
and,  through  Sir  James  Sandilauds,  they  petitioned  the 
Kegent  to  permit  them  to  worship  publicly  according  to 
the  Reformed  fashion,  and  to  reform  the  wicked  lives  of 
the  clergy.  This  led  to  the  offer  of  a  compromise,  which 
was  at  once  rejected,  as  it  would  have  compelled  the 
Reformed  to  reverence  the  Mass,  and  to  approve  of  prayers 
to  the  saints.  The  Queen  Mother  then  permitted  public 
worship,  save  in  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  The  Lords  of 
the  Congregation  next  demanded  a  suspension  of  the  laws 
which  gave  the  clergy  power  to  try  and  punish  heresy, 
until  a  General  Council,  lawfully  assembled,  should  decide 
upon  points  then  debated  in  religion;  and  that  all 
suspected  of  heresy  should  have  a  fair  trial  before 
"temporal  judges."*  When  the  Regent,  who  gave  them 
"  amyable  lookis  and  good  wor  dcs  in  aboundance,"  refused 
to  allow  thoir  petition  to  come  before  the  Estates,  and 
kept  it  "  close  in  hir  pocket,"  the  Refonnei-s  resolved  to  go 
to  Parliament  directly  with  another  petition,  in  which 
they  declared  that  since  they  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  a  reformation,  they  had  resolved  to  follow  their 
own  consciences  in  matters  of  religion ;  that  they  would 
defend  themselves  and  all  of  their  way  of  thinking  if 
attacked ;  that  if  tumults  arose  in  consequence,  the  blaiue 
was  with  those  who  refused  a  just  reformation ;  and  that 
in  forwarding  this  petition  they  had  nothing  in  view  but 
the  reformation  of  abuses  in  religion.' 

Knox  had  been  invited  by  the  Earl  of  Glencaini,  the 
Lords  Erskine  and  Lorn,  and  James  Stewart  (afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Moray),  to  return  to  Scotland  in  1557.*  He 
reached  Dieppe  in  October,  and  found  letters  awaiting 
him  which  told  him  that  the  times  were  not  ripe.     The 


The  Works  qfJohn  Knox,  etc.  I  800.  •  /Wc/.  etc.  i.  301-12. 

'THtf.  etc.  i.  313. 
*  The  coiTes{toiidonoe  wUl  be  found  in  The  Worka^fJulKn  Khox,  ttt\  i. 

ao7/.,  iv.  25ijr. 
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answer  he  sent  spurred  the  RoformiTig  lords  to  constitute 
the  Band  of  December  1557.  It  was  while  he  was  at 
Dieppe,  chafing  at  the  news  he  had  received,  that  he 
composed  the  violent  treatise,  entitled  The  First  Blast  of 
tfu  Trumpet  against  the  MotuUrmis  Regiment  of  Women  ^ — 
a  book  which  did  more  to  hamper  his  future  than  auy- 
thing  else.  The  state  of  things  was  exas|>erating  t-o  a 
man  who  longed  to  be  at  work  in  Scotland  or  England. 
"Bloody"  Mary  in  England  was  I»ounding  ou  her  oltif'ials 
to  bum  Knox's  co-religionists,  and  the  Reformation,  which 
had  made  bo  much  progress  under  Edward  vi.,  seemed  to 
be  entirely  overthrown ;  while  Mary  of  Guise,  the  Queeu 
Mother. and  Begeat  in  Scotland,  was  inciting  the  unwilling 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  to  make  use  of  his  legatine  and 
epLsoopal  powers  to  repress  the  believers  of  his  native  land. 
But  as  chance  would  have  it,  Mary  Tudor  was  dead  before 
the  pamphlet  was  widely  known,  and  the  Queeu  whom  of 
all  others  he  deeired  to  conciliate  was  seated  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  had  made  William  Cecil,  the 
staunchest  of  Protestants,  her  Secretary  of  State.  She 
could  Bcai'cely  avoid  believing  that  the  Blast  was  meant 
for  her;  and,  even  if  not,  it  was  based  on  such  general 
principles  that  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  one  whose 
throne  was  still  insecure.  It  is  Rcarrely  to  bo  wondered 
at  that  the  Queen  never  forgave  the  vehement  writer, 
and  that  the  Blast  was  a  continual  obstacle  to  a  complete 
understanding  between  the  Scottish  Reformer  and  his 
English  allies.*  If  Knox  would  never  eonfess  publicly  to 
<|ueena,  whether  to  Elizabeth  Tudor  or  to  Mary  Stuart, 
that  he  liad  done  wrong,  he  was  ready  to  say  to  a  friend 
whom  he  loved : 

"  My  rude  vehemencie  and  inconsidered  affirmations, 
which  may  rather  appear  to  procead  from  color  then  of 
zeal  and  reason,  I  do  not  e.xcu8e."' 

^  Tfu  tVorka  of  John  KnoK,  etc  iv.  S49. 

'  Calendar  of  fttafc  Paptr*,  Fortiqn   SeriA't,  on  ik«  Rilgn  of  Blixabeth, 
JSS9-S0,  pp.  79,  77  ;  1558-59,  pp.  30«,  810. 
■  Th9  Work-M  of  J«ht*  A't.nx.  t>tr.  v.  C. 
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It  was  the  worse  for  Knox  and  for  Sootland,  for  the 
reign  of  women  had  begun-  Charles  v.,  Francis  I.,  and 
Henry  viiL  had  passed  away,  and  the  deatiuies  of  Europe 
were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  Catherine  de*  Medici, 
Mary  Stuart,  and  Philip  of  Spain,  the  most  felinely  feminine 
of  the  four. 

Events  marched  fast  iu  Scotland  after  Knox  returned 
in  the  early  summer  of  1559,  The  Queen  Regent  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  were  facing  each  other, 
determined  on  a  trial  of  strength.  Knox  reached 
Edinburgh  on  May  2nd,  1559,  and  hurried  on  to  Dundee, 
where  the  Reformed  had  gathered  in  some  force.  They 
had  resolved  to  support  their  brethren  in  maintaining  public 
worship  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  in  repressing  "  idolatrie "  in  all  towns  where  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  bad  declared  for  the  licformed 
religion.  The  Regent  threw  down  the  gauntlet  by  sum- 
moning the  preachers  to  appear  before  lier,  and  by  inhibiting 
their  preaching.  The  Lords  took  it  up  by  resolving  that 
they  would  answer  the  summons  and  appear  along  with 
tlieir  preachers.  A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Regent 
(May  6th,  1559)  by  "The  prufessouris  of  Christis  Evangell 
in  the  realme  of  Scotland."  It  was  an  admirable  statement 
of  the  principles  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,  and  may  be 
thus  summarised : 

"  It  records  the  hope,  once  entertained  by  the  writers, 
that  God  would  make  her  the  instrument  of  setting  up  and 
maintaining  his  Word  and  true  worship,  of  defending  his 
congregation,  and  of  downputtiug  all  idolatry,  abomination, 
and  superstition  in  the  realm ;  it  expresses  their  grief  on 
learning  that  she  was  determined  to  do  the  very  opposite; 
it  warns  her  against  crossing  the  bounds  of  her  own  oHice, 
)ind  usurping  a  power  in  Christ's  kingdom  which  did  not 
belong  to  her;  it  distinguishes  clearly  between  the  civil 
jurisdiction  and  the  spiritual;  it  asks  her  to  recall  her 
letters  inhibiting  God's  messengers ;  it  insists  that  His 
message  ought  to  be  received  even  though  the  speaker 
should  lack  the  ordinary  vocation ;  it  claims  that  the 
ministers  who  had  been  inhibited  were  sent  by  God,  and 
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were  also  called  according  to  Scriptural  order ;  it  points  out 
thiib  her  commandB  raufit  be  disobeyed  if  contrary  to  God*8, 
and  that  the  enemies  were  craftily  inducing  her  to  com- 
mand unjust  things  so  that  the  professors,  when  they  dis- 
obeyed, might  be  condemned  for  sedition  and  rebellion ;  it 
pled  with  her  to  have  pity  on  those  who  were  seeking  the 
glory  of  God  and  her  true  obedience ;  it  declared  that,  by 
Grod's  help,  tliey  would  go  forward  in  the  way  they  had 
begun,  that  they  would  receive  and  assist  His  ministers 
and  Word,  and  that  they  would  never  join  themselves  again 
to  the  abominations  they  had  forsaken,  though  all  the 
powers  on  earth  should  command  them  to  do  so ;  it  conveyed 
their  humble  submission  to  her,  in  all  obedience  due  to  her 
in  peace,  in  war,  in  body,  in  goods  and  in  lands ;  and  it 
closed  with  the  prayer  that  the  eternal  God  would  instruct, 
strengthen,  and  lead  her  by  His  Spirit  in  the  way  that  was 
acceptable  to  Him."  * 

Then  began  a  series  of  trials  of  strength  in  which  the 
Eegent  had  generally  the  better,  because  she  was  supplied 
with  disciplined  troops  from  France,  which  were  more  than 
a  match  for  the  feudal  levies  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion. The  uprising  of  the  people  against  the  Regent  and 
the  Prelates  was  characterised,  as  in  France  and  the 
Low  Countries,  with  an  outbreak  of  iconoclasm  which  did 
no  good  to  the  Protestant  cause.  In  the  three  countries 
the  "  raschall  multitude "  could  not  be  restrained  by  the 
exhortation  of  the  preachers  nor  by  the  commandment 
of  the  magistrates  from  destroying  "  the  places  of 
idolatria"* 

From  the  beginning,  Kno.x  bad  seen  that  the  Reformers 
had  small  hope  of  ultimate  success  unless  they  were  aided 
from  England ;  and  he  was  encouraged  to  expect  help 
because  be  knew  that  the  salvation  of  Protestant  England 
lay  in  its  support  of  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  in 
Scotland. 

The  years  from  1559  to  1567  were  the  most  critical 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Reformation.     The  existence 

*  This  saniTiiary  has  been  taken  from  Dr.  Hay  Fleming's  admirable  littla 
book,  T)u  Stroffijth  li^/ormatum  {KtMuUurt^h^  1904),  p.  44. 
■  Tk0  WtyrkaofJohn  Knox,  etc.  i.  3l». 
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of  the  Protestantism  of  all  Europe  was  involved  in  the 
stniggle  in  Scotland ;  and  for  the  first  and  perhaps  last 
time  in  her  history  the  eyes  that  had  the  furthest  vision, 
whether  in  Rome,  for  centuries  the  citadel  of  media^valism, 
or  in  Geneva,  the  stronghold  of  Protestantism,  were  turned 
towards  the  UtUe  backward  northern  kingdom.  They 
watched  the  birth-throes  of  a  new  nation,  a  British  nation 
which  was  coming  into  being.  Two  peoples,  long  heredi- 
tary foes,  were  coalescing;  the  Romanists  in  England  re- 
cognised the  Scottish  Queen  as  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
and  the  Protestants  in  Scotland  looked  for  aid  to  their 
brethren  in  England.  The  question  was :  Would  the  new 
nation  accept  the  Reformed  religion,  or  would  the  reaction 
triumph  ?  If  Knox  and  the  Congregation  gained  the 
upper  hand  in  Scotland,  and  if  Cecil  was  able  to  guide 
England  in  the  way  he  meant  to  lead  it  (and  the  two  men 
were  necessary  to  each  other,  and  knew  it),  then  the  Refor- 
mation was  safe.  If  Scotland  could  be  kept  for  Prance 
and  the  Roman  Church,  and  its  Bomanist  Queen  make 
good  her  claim  to  the  English  throne,  then  the  Reformation 
would  be  crushed  not  merely  within  Great  Britain,  but  in 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  also.  So  thought  the 
lH>liticians,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  in  Rome  and  Geneva, 
in  Paris,  Madrid,  and  in  London.  The  European  situation 
had  been  summed  up  by  Cecil :  **  The  Emjwror  is  aiming 
at  the  sovereignty  of  Europe,  which  he  cannot  obtain  with- 
out the  suppression  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and,  unless 
he  crushes  England,  be  cannot  crush  the  Reformation." 
In  this  peril  a  Scotland  controlled  by  the  Guises  would 
Irnve  been  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  Reformation. 

In  1559  the  odds  seemed  in  favour  of  reaction,  if  only 
its  supporters  were  whole-hearted  enough  to  put  aside  for 
the  time  national  rivalries.  The  Treaty  of  Cateau- 
Cambrdsis,  concluded  scarcely  a  month  before  Knox  reached 
Scotland  (April  1559),  had  secret  clauses  which  bound 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  crush  the  Protestantism 
of  Europe,  in  terms  which  made  the  young  Prince  of 
Orange,  when  he  learned  them,  vow  silently  to  devoto  his 
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life  to  protect  his  fellow-countrymen  and  drive  the  •*  scum 
of  the  Spaniards "  out  of  the  Netherlands.  Henry  IL  of 
France,  with  his  Edict  of  Chateaubriand  and  his  Chainbrt 
Ardenie,  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  Lorraine 
to  counsel  him,  and  Diana  of  Poitiers  to  keep  him  up  to 
the  mark,  was  doing  his  best  to  exterminate  the  Protestants 
of  France.  Dr.  Christopher  Mundt  kept  reporting  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  Minister  the  symptoms  of  a 
general  combination  against  the  Protestants  of  Europe — 
symptoms  ranging  from  a  pit)posed  conquest  of  Denmark 
to  the  Emperor's  forbidding  members  of  his  Household  to 
attend  Protestant  services.^  Throckmorton  wrote  almost 
passionately  from  Paris  urging  Cecil  to  support  the  Scottish 
Lordfl  of  the  Congregation ;  and  even  Dr.  Mundt  in  Strass- 
burg  saw  that  the  struggle  in  Scotland  was  the  most 
important  fact  in  the  European  situation.^ 

Yot  it  was  difficult  for  Cecil  to  send  the  aid  which 
Xnox  and  the  Scottish  Protestants  needed  sorely.  It 
meant  that  the  sovereign  of  one  country  aided  men  of 
another  country  who  were  cU  Jure  rebels  against  their  own 
fiovereigo.  It  seemed  a  hazardous  poLcy  in  the  case  of 
a  Queen  like  Elizabeth,  who  was  not  yet  freed  from  the 
danger  arising  from  rebellious  subjects.  There  was  France, 
with  which  England  had  just  made  peace  Cecil  had 
difficulties  with  Elizabeth.  She  did  not  like  Calvin  him- 
self. She  had  no  sympathy  with  his  theology,  which,  with 
its  mingled  sob  and  hosanna,  stirred  the  hearts  of  oppressed 
peoples.  There  was  Knox  and  his  Blast,  to  say  nothing 
of  hia  appealing  to  the  commonalty  of  his  country.     *'  Gud 


'  CaUndar  cf  State  Pap^n,  F&reiffn  SerUt,  of  Ou  Reig%  of  Eiimbeth, 
1658^9^  pp.  246,  269;  1659-60,  p.  182.  Tho  whole  of  Dr.  Mundt'i 
corrupondance  is  intereating,  &nd  shows  that  after  the  Treaty  of  C&te«n* 
Cainbr^ais  oondniul  lucidenU  oocurred  showing  thftt  the  Ronianuit«  were 
regaining  the  hope  of  repressing  the  whole  Protestant  aiovemeiit. 

'  Ibid,  15S9'60,  p.  68  :  "All  good  men  hope  that  England,  warned  by 
the  dangoni  of  others,  will  take  care,  by  disaimuldtion  and  art.  that  the 
nation  near  to  itMilt,  whose  eaoae  is  the  same  as  her  own,  shall  not  be 
flrat  desertMl  and  then  overwhelmed  "  {Vr,  Mundt  to  Ctcilt  Oot.   39th, 
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keep  U8  from  such  vifiitations  as  Xnockes  hath  attempted 
in  ScotlaDd ;  the  people  to  be  order ers  of  things ! "  wrote 
Dr.  Parker  to  Cecil  on  the  6th  of  November,^  Yet  Cecil 
knew — no  man  better — that  if  the  Lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion failed  there  was  little  hope  for  a  Protestant  England, 
and  that  Elizabeth's  crown  and  Dr.  Parker's  mitre  depended 
on  the  victory  of  Knox  in  Scotland. 

He  watched  the  struggle  across  the  border.  Ho  had 
mafle  up  his  mind  as  early  as  July  8th,  1559,  that  assist- 
ance must  be  given  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  "  with 
all  fair  promises  first,  next  with  money,  and  last  with 
arms.'*^  The  second  stage  of  his  programmo  was  reached 
in  November;  and,  two  days  before  the  Archbisliop  of 
Canterbury  was  piously  invoking  God's  help  to  keep 
Knox's  influences  out  of  England,  Cecil  had  resolved  to 
send  money  to  Scotland  and  to  entrust  its  distribution  to 
Knox.  The  memorandimi  runs :  Knox  to  be  a  counsel 
with  the  payments,  to  see  that  they  be  employed  to  the 
common  action.* 

The  third  stage — assistance  with  arms — came  sooner 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  condition  of  France 
became  more  favourable.  Henry  ii.  had  died  (July  10th, 
1559),  and  the  Guises  ruled  Franco  through  their  niece 
Mary  and  her  sickly  devoted  Imsband.  But  the  Bourbon 
Princes  and  many  of  the  higher  nobles  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  sudden  rise  of  a  family  which  bad  l>een  French  for 
only  two  generations,  and  the  easiest  way  to  annoy  them 
was  to  favour  publicly  or  secretly  "  ihoso  of  the  religion." 
There  was  umest  in  France.  "  Beat  the  iron  while  it  is 
hot,"  Throckmorton  wrote  from  Paris ;  "  their  fair  flatter- 
ings  and  sweet  language  are  only  to  gain  time."  ^  Cecil 
struck.  He  had  a  sore  battle  with  his  royal  mistress,  but 
be  won.'     An  arrangement  was  come  to  between  England 


*  Calendar  of  Stale  Paperif  Fonign  Serici,  of  the  JUign  f^  Eliza^4h, 
1560-60,  p.  84. 

*  Ibid.  J5SS'59,  p.  86D,  Cteii  to  Croft,  Jnly  8th.  1659. 

»  Ibid,  1660-60,  p.  79.  *  Ibid,  p.  353. 

*  Cr.  hia  iMilhflUo  letter  offuring  to  reaigu.     ibid,  p.  180  n. 
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and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  acting  on  behalf  *  of 
the  second  {Kiraon  of  the  realm  of  Scotland "  (Treaty  of 
Berwick,  May  10th,  1560).*  An  English  fleet  entered 
the  Firth  of  Forth ;  an  English  army  beleaguered  the 
French  troops  in  Leith  Fort ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
France  was  obliged  to  let  go  its  hold  on  Scotland,  and 
never  thoroughly  recovered  it  (Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  July 
6th,  1560).*  The  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  people 
saw  in  the  English  victory  only  their  deHverance  from 
French  tyranny,  and  for  the  iirat  time  a  conquering  English 
army  left  the  Scottish  soil  followed  by  blessings  and  not 
curses  The  Scottish  Litui-gy,  which  had  contained 
Prayers  v^d  in  tht  Churches  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  their 
perseeiUion  by  the  Frenchmen,  was  enriched  by  a  Thanksgiving] 
unto  God  after  our  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  tJie 
Frenchmen ;  ivith  prayers  made  for  the  continuance  of  the 
peace  het-wixt  the  realms  of  England  and  Scoilandt  which 
contained  the  following  petition : 

"And  seeing  that  when  we  by  our  owne  power  were 
altogether  unable  to  have  freed  ourselves  from  the  tyranny 
of  strangers,  and  from  the  bondage  and  thraldorae  pretended 
against  us,  Thou  of  thyue  espeuial  goodnes  didst  move  the 
hearts  of  our  neighbours  (of  whom  we  deserved  no  such 
favour)  io  take  upon  (hem  the  common  burthen  with  us, 
and  for  our  deliverance  not  only  to  spend  the  lives  of  many, 
but  also  to  hazarde  the  estate  and  tranquillity  of  their 
Bealme  and  conmionwealth  :  Grant  unto  us,  O  Lord,  that 
with  such  reverence  we  may  remember  thy  benefits  received 
that  after  this  in  our  defautu  we  never  enter  into  hostilitie 
against  the  Healme  and  nation  of  England."' 

The  Regent  had  died  during  the  course  of  the 
Yicfltilities,  and  Cecil,  following  and    improving  upon   the 

*  The  Duke  or  Ch&tollerault  (Ear!  of  Armn)  was  n«xt  in  succession  after 
Mary  and  her  otTspring ;  ct  a  curiotm  note  on  tiim  and  his  doings,  ibid. 
p.  24  n.  For  the  Treaty,  of.  Calendar  of  Slate  Papers  relating  to  Scotland 
and  Mary  Qwcn  q/ScqU,  L  403,  aud  The  H^orkt  of  John  Knox,  otc.  ii.  4ttf. 

*  Calmdar  of  Stale  Faper»,  Foreign  SerU$,  of  the  Reign  cf  SlizaUtK. 
IS60-6I,  pp.  172-78. 

»  The  fVorka  of  Joh%  Knox,  etc.  ri.  309,  813,  314. 
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wise  policy  of  Pi-otector  Somerset,  left  it  entirely  to  the 
Scots  to  settle  their  own  affairs.^ 

Now  or  never  was  the  opportunity  for  Knox  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation.  They  had  not  been  idle  during 
the  months  since  Knox  had  arrived  in  Scotland.  They 
had  strengthened  the  ties  uniting  them  by  three  additional 
Bands,  At  a  meeting  of  the  Congregation  of  the  West 
with  the  Congregations  of  Fife,  Perth,  Dundee,  Angus, 
Mearns,  and  Montrose,  held  in  Perth  (May  3 let,  1559), 
thoy  liad  covenanted  to  spare  neither 

"labouris,  goodis,  subatancis,  bodyis,  and  lives,  in  roantean- 
ing  the  libertie  of  the  haill  Congregatioun  and  everie  member 
thairof,  aganis  whatsomevir  power  that  shall  intend  trubill 
for  the  cans  of  religion.'*' 

They  had  renewed  this  Band  in  Edinburgh  on  July 
13th ;  and  at  StirHng  (Aug.  Ist)  they  bad  covenanted, 

"  that  nane  of  us  sail  in  tymcis  cuming  pas  to  the 
Quenis  Grace  Dowriare,  to  talk  or  conimim  with  hir  for 
any  letter  without  consent  of  the  rest  and  commone 
consultatioun.'*' ^ 

They  hod  the  bitter  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
although  the  French  troops  and  officers  of  the  Kcgent 
were  too  strong  for  them  in  the  field,  the  insolence  and 
rapine  of  these  foreigner  was  rouRing  all  ranks  and  classes 
in  Scotland  to  see  that  their  only  deliverance  lay  in  the 
English  alliance  and  the  triumph  of  the  Keforniation.  The 
Bandol  1560  (April  27th)  included,  with  "  the  nobilitie. 
barronis,  and  gentilmeu  professing  Chryst  Jesua  in  Si-ot- 
land  .  .  .  dyveris  utheris  that  joyint  with  us,  for  expelling 
of  the  French  army :  auiangis  qubam  the  Erie  of  Huntlie 
was  principall."* 

The    Estates    or   Parliament    met    in    Edinburgh    on 


'  "Hatters  of  religion  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  "  {Calendar  of  State 
Fapera,  etc.  p.  178). 

>  The  Wtyrka  of  John  Knoz^  etc  i.  ZKi. 

*Ibid,  i.  S82.  *Jtid.  it  6L 
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Jiily  10th,  1560.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  English 
soldiers  had  left ;  so  they  adjourned  to  August  1st,  and 
again  to  the  8th.^ 

Meanwhile  Knox  and  the  Congregation  were  busy. 
The  Reformer  excelled  himself  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles', 
lecturing  daily  on  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Haggai  (on 
the  building  of  the  Temple)^"  a  doctrine  proper  for  the 
tima"*     Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil,  Aug.  15th: 

"Sermons  are  daylie,  and  greate  audience;  though  dyvers 
of  the  nobles  present  ar  not  resolved  in  religion,  yet  do 
thei  repayre  to  the  prechynges,  which  gevethe  a  good  hope 
to  maynie  that  God  wyll  bowe  their  hartes."  ■ 

The  Congregation  held  a  great  thanksgiving  service 
in  St.  Giles' ;  and  after  it  arranged  for  eight  fully  con- 
stituted churches,  and  appointed  five  superintendents  in 
matters  of  religion.*  They  also  prepared  a  petition  for 
Parliament  asking  for  a  settlement  of  the  religious  question 
in  the  way  they  desired.*  At  the  request  of  the  Estates 
or  Parliament,  Knox  and  five  companions  prepared  The 
Con/ejisioun  of  Faith  pro/eml  and  helevit  he  the  Pwlestantis 
tvifAin  the  Bealme  of  Seoiland^  which  was  ratified  and  ap- 
proved as  "  hailsome  and  sound  doctrine,  groundit  upoua 
the  infallible  trewth  of  Godis  Word."  It  was  afterwards 
issued  by  the  Estates  as  the  "  summe  of  that  doctrin  quhilk 
we  professe,  and  for  the  quhilk  we  haif  sustenit  infamy  and 
daingear."*  Seven  days  later  (Aug.  24th),  the  Estates 
decreed  that  "the  Bischope  of  Rome  have  na  jurisdictiouu 
nor  authoritie  in  this  Realme  in  tymes   cuming " ;   they 


'  Cf.  CtUtndar  ^  StaU  Papers  reltUiitg  to  S^land  and  Mary  Qiu€n  of 
Seats,  I  456-02. 

'  The  Works  qf  John  Kncx,  etc  ti  88. 

*  Oalmdar  qf  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland  and  Mary  QuMn  df  Seats, 
i.  461. 

*  SpoUUwoode,  History  </  th*  Church  qf  Scotland  (Ediuburgh,  18i7),  L 
325. 

'  The  Works  qf  John  Knox,  etc.  ii.  89. 

'  Ibid.    it.    96 ;    (Dunloii'e)    ColUctum   of   Oof\fenion$  y   Fditk^    «ta 
(EHiDburgh.  1722)  it  17,  18. 
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annulled  all  Acts  of  previous  Pai'liamente  which  were  con- 
trary to  the  Confession  of  Faith ;  and  they  forbade  the 
saying,  hearing,  or  being  present  at  Mass,  under  penalty  of 
confiscation  of  goods  and  bodily  punishment  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  magistrates  for  the  first  offence,  of  banish- 
ment for  the  second,  and  of  death  for  the  thinl.*  These 
severe  penalties,  however,  were  by  no  meauH  rigidly  enforced. 
Lesley  (Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Eoss)  says  in  hia 
History : 

"The  clemency  of  the  heretic  nobles  must  not  be  left 
unmentioned,  since  at  that  time  they  exiled  few  Catholic 
on  the  score  of  religion,  imprisoned  fewer,  and  put  none  to 
death."* 

One  thing  still  required  to  be  done — to  draft  a 
constitution  for  the  new  Protestant  Church.  The  work 
was  committed  to  the  same  ministers  who  had  compiled 
the  Confession,  Tliey  had  been  asked  to  prepare  it  as 
early  as  April  29th,  and  they  had  it  ready  for  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation  within  a  month.  It  was  not 
approved  by  the  Estates ;  but  was  ordered  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  general  meeting,  and  was  meanwhile 
translated  into  Latin,  to  be  sent  to  Calvin,  Viret,  and  Bexa 
in  Geneva.'  The  delay  seemed  to  some  to  arise  from  the 
unwillingness  of  many  of  the  lords  to  see  "  then*  carnal 
liberty  and  worldly  commoditie  impaii'ed " ;  *  but  anotlier 
cause  was  also  at  work.  Cecil  evidently  wished  that 
the  Church  in  Scotland  should  be  uniform  with  the  Church 
in  England,  and  had  instructed  Eandolph  to  press  this 
question  of  uniformity.  It  was  a  favoui'ite  idea  with 
suitesmen  of  both  countries — pressed  nn  Scotland  by 
England  during  the  reigns  of  James  l.  and  Charles  i.,  and 
by    Scotland    on    England    in    the    Solemn    League   and 

>  AcL  Pari.  Scoi.  IL  62&-35. 

*  Lesley,  Dd  Btbus  QtMi»  Seatorum  (BannAtyne  Club,  Edinburgh), 
p.  687. 

'  Caicndar  ttf  Slate  Pajtcrs  rslaliitff  to  Scotland  and  Mary  Quten  afScoUt 
L  i73,  in  ftlfitter  from  Rundolph  to  Cecil  of  Aug.  25th. 

*  The  WorkatifJohn  Kwx,  etc,  ii.  128. 
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Covenant.     Bandolph  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  such 
uniformity  was  an  impoasibilifcy.* 

The  Confemon  of  the  Faith  and  Doctrine^  Believed  and 
Professed  by  the  Protestants  of  Scotland^  was  translated  into 
Latin,  and,  iindor  the  title  Confessio  Scoticana,  occupies  an 
honoured  place  in  the  collections  of  the  creeds  of  the 
Reformed  Churches.  It  remained  the  symbol  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  during  the  first  stormy  century  of  its 
existence.  It  was  displaced  by  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession in  1647,  only  on  the  understanding  that  the  later 
document  was  "  in  nothing  contrary  "  to  the  former ;  and 
continued  authoritative  long  after  that  date.'  Drawn  up 
in  haate  by  a  small  number  of  theologians,  it  is  more 
sympathetic  and  human  than  most  creeds,  and  has  com- 
mended itself  to  many  who  object  to  the  impersonal  logic 
of  the  Westminster  Confession.'  The  fii-st  sentence  of  the 
preface  gives  the  tone  to  the  whole  : 

"Lang  have  we  thirsteil,  dear  Brethren,  to  have  notified 
to  the  Warld  the  Sum  of  that  Doctrine  quhilk  we  professe, 
and  for  quhilk  we  have  susteined  lufamie  and  Danger ;  Bot 
sik  has  bene  the  Kage  of  Sathane  againis  us,  and  againis 
Christ  Jesus  his  eternal  Veritie  latlie  now  againe  born 
amangst  us,  that  to  this  daie  na  Time  has  been  graunted 
unto  us  to  cleir  our  Consciences  as  maist  gladlie  we  wald 
liave  done."  * 

The  preface  also  puts  more  clearly  than  any  similiar 
document  save  the  Fii-st  Confession  of  Basel  the  reverence 


^  CtUendar  </  State  Paper*  relating  to  Seollattd  and  Mary  Quean  <tf  ScaU, 
u  471,  472. 

'  The  ScoU  Conreuion  is  to  be  found  in  (Duulup's)  ColtectUm  of  Can/esgitm* 
of  Faith,  CaUchi^Mt  Dire^torife,  Books  of  DiKipiine^  etc,  of  Public  AuUtorUy 
i»  the  Churtk  of  ScotJaitd  (Edinburgh,  1722),  ii  IS/i,  where  the  Scot^  and 
the  Lntin  versions  are  printed  in  parallel  columns  ;  in  SchaCTs  Creeds  of  the 
JSvangeJi^al  ProUflatU  Churehee  (London,  1877),  pp.  437^.  ;  and  the  Latin 
version  alone  in  Nioiuejur,  Colleclxo  Cmi/esnonHm  in  Seclesiis  Meformatie 
pMWM!ii/arum(Leipzi|?,  1840),  pp,  340jf.  Fora  statement  of  itacharaoterifltica, 
cf.  Mitchell,  The  ScoUieh  lieformation  (Baipd  Lecture  for  1899,  Edinburgh. 
1900).  pp.  99/. 

*  As  Kdward  Irving,  cf.  ColUcted  JFrttings  (London,  1664),  i.  601  jf. 

*  (Dunlop's)  CotledioH  of  Confemions,  etc.  pp.  15-18. 
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felt  by  the  early  RefonuerB  for  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
renunciation  of  any  claim  to  infallibility  of  interpreta- 
tion: 

"Protestand  that  gif  onie  man  will  note  in  this  our 
confessioun  onie  Articltle  repugnand  to  Gods  halie  word, 
that  it  wald  pleis  him  of  his  gentleness  and  for  christian 
charities  sake  to  admonish  us  of  the  same  in  writing;  and  we 
upon  oiiT  honoures  and  fidelitie,  be  Gods  gi-ace  do  promise 
unto  him  satisfaction  fra  the  mouth  of  Gtid,  that  is  fra  his 
haly  scriptures,  or  else  reformation  of  that  quhilk  he  sal 
prove  to  be  amisse." 

The  Confession  itself  contains  the  truths  common  to 
the  Keformed  creeds  of  the  Reformation.  It  contains  all 
the  (Ecumenical  doctrines,  as  they  have  been  called — that 
IB,  the  truths  taught  in  the  early  (Ecumenical  Councils, 
and  embodied  in  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creeds ;  and 
adds  those  doctrines  of  grace,  of  pardon,  and  of  enlighten- 
ment through  Word  and  Spirit  which  were  brought  into 
special  prominence  by  the  Refonnation  revival  of  religion. 
The  Confession  is  more  remarkable  for  quaint  suggestive- 
ness  of  titles  than  for  any  special  i>eculiarity  of  doctrine. 
Thus  the  doctrine  of  revelation  is  defined  by  itself,  apart 
from  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Revelation  of  the  Promise."  Election  is  treated  according 
to  the  view  of  earUer  Calvinism  as  a  means  of  grace,  and 
an  evidence  of  the  "invincible  power"  of  the  Godhead  in 
salvation.  The  "  notes  by  which  the  tnie  Kirk  is  discenied 
from  the  false  "  are  said  to  be  the  true  preaching  of  the 
Word  of  God,  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline  rightly  administered.  The 
authority  of  Scriptures  is  said  to  come  from  God,  and  to 
depend  neither  "on  man  nor  angels";  and  the  Church 
knows  them  to  be  true,  because  **  the  true  kiik  always 
heareth  and  obeyeth  the  voice  of  her  own  spouHc  and 
pastor." 

Randolph  says  in  a  letter  to  Cecil  (September  7  th, 
1560)  that  before  the  Confession  was  publicly  read  it  was 
revised  by  LethingUm  and  Lord  James  Stewart,  who  **  dyd 
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mytigate  the  austeritie  of  maynie  wordes  and  sentences," 
and  that  a  certain  article  which  dealt  with  the  "  dysobediens 
that  subjects  owe  unto  their  magistrates  "  was  advised  to 
be  left  out'  Thus  amended  it  was  read  over,  and  then 
re-read    article    by    article    in     the    Estates,    and    passed 


without    alteration*  —  "no    man     present 
When  it  was  read  before  the  Estates : 


gamsaying 


"  a 


"  Maynie  ofTered  bo  sheede  ther  blude  in  defence  of  the 
same.  The  old  Lord  of  Lynsay,  as  grave  and  goodly  a  man 
as  ever  I  sawe,  said, '  I  have  lyved  ma3mie  yeres,  I  am  the 
eldest  in  thys  Compagnie  of  my  sorte ;  nowe  that  yt  bathe 
pleased  God  to  lett  me  see  thys  daye  wher  so  maynie  nobles 
and  other  have  allowed  so  worthie  a  work,  I  wUl  say  with 
SimioUi  Nunc  dimittu!  "  * 

A  copy  was  sent  to  Cecil,  and  Mnitland  of  Lethington 
assured  him  that  if  there  was  anything  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith  which  the  English  Minister  misliked,  "  It  may 
eyther  be  changed  (Lf  the  mater  so  permit)  or  at  least  in 
some  thy ng  qualifieed";  which  shows  the  anxiety  of  the 
Scots  to  keep  step  with  their  English  allies.* 

The  authors  of  the  Confession  were  asked  to  draw 
up  a  short  statement  showing  how  a  Refonned  Cliurch 
could  best  be  governed.  The  result  was  the  remark- 
able document  which  was  afterwai-ds  called  the  Fir&t 
Book  of  JXadpliTUt  or  the  Policie  and  Discipline  of  the 
Chnrch?  It  provided  for  the  government  of  the  Church 
by  kirk-sessions,  synods,  and  general  assemblies ;  and 
recognised  as  office-bearers  in  the  Church,  ministers, 
teachers,    eldersj    deacons,  superintendents,   and    readeiu 


>  CaJmdar  of  State  I\ipers  rtkUinff  to  Scotland  amd  Mary  Qwcn  <^  Seotz, 
i.  477,  478. 

»  The  Worka  of  John  Knoae,  etc.  u.  131. 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  etc  i  465,  Afaitland  t»  Cecil  (August 
IStli). 

*  Ihid.  L  467,  SaTuiolph  to  Cecil  (August  19th). 

'  Ibid,  l  479,  Mail/and  to  Cecil  {September  13th). 

*  For  A  dwwriptiou  of  the  fSrd  Book  of  Dixipline,  cf.  Mib:;hcl!,  The 
ScoUiek  Jlt/ortmUiitn^  etc.  pp.  144/*.  The  document  iuwlf  ia  to  be  fouud  io 
(Dunlop'a)  Collecli<m  qf  Con/eaeiona,  eta  11.  filfi^. 
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The  aubhoiB  of  this  Book  of  Discipline  professed  to  go 
directly  to  Soriptui^  for  the  outlines  of  the  system  of 
Church  government  which  they  advised  their  countrymen 
to  adopt,  and  their  profession  was  undoubtedly  sincere  and 
likewise  just.  They  were,  however,  all  of  them  men 
in  sympathy  with  Calvin,  and  had  had  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Protestants  of  France.  Their  form 
of  government  is  clearly  inspired  by  Calvin's  ideas  as 
stated  in  his  Instituiion,  and  follows  closely  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Ordinances  of  the  French  Church.  The  offices  of 
superintendent  and  reader  were  added  to  the  usual  three- 
fold or  fourfold  Presbyterian  form  of  government.  The 
former  was  due  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
and  the  scarcity  of  Protestant  pastors.  The  Super- 
intaideiUs  took  charge  of  districts  corresponding  not 
very  exactly  with  the  Episcopal  dioceses,  and  were  ordered 
to  make  annual  reports  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
ecclesiastical  and  religious  state  of  their  provinces,  and 
to  preach  in  the  various  churches  in  their  district.  The 
Beaders  owed  their  existence  to  the  small  number  of  Pro- 
testant pastors,  to  the  great  importance  attached  by  the 
early  Scottish  Eeformers  to  an  educated  mimstry,  and  also 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  funds  for  the  support  of 
pastors  in  every  parish.  They  wej^e  of  two  classes — those 
of  a  higher  grade,  who  were  permitted  to  deliver  addresses 
and  who  were  called  ^xhortera;  and  those  of  the  lower 
grade,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  "  distinctly  "  the  Common 
Prayers  and  the  Scriptures.  Both  classes  were  expected 
to  teach  the  younger  children.  Exkortera  who  studied 
theology  diligently  and  satisfied  the  B3mod  of  their  learning 
could  rise  to  be  ministers.  The  Book  of  Discipline  contains 
a  chapter  on  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  which  urges  the 
necessity  of  preserving  monies  possessed  by  the  Church 
for  the  maintenance  of  religion,  the  support  of  education, 
and  the  help  of  the  poor.  The  presence  of  this  chapter 
prevented  the  book  being  accepted  by  the  Estates  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Confeaaion  of  Faith.  The  barons,  greater 
and  lesser,  who  sat  there  had  in  too  many  cases  appropriated 
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the  "  patrimony  of  the  Kirk  "  to  their  own  private  uses, 
and  were  unwilling  to  sign  a  document  which  condemned 
their  conduct  The  Book  of  Discipline  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the 
nobles  and  burgesses,  never  received  the  legal  sanction 
accorded  to  the  Confession. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Scotland  met  for  the  first  time  in  1560;  and  thereafter, 
in  spite  of  the  struggle  in  which  the  Church  was  involved, 
meetings  were  held  generally  twice  a  year,  sometimes  oftener, 
and  the  Church  was  organised  for  active  work. 

A  third  bookj  variously  called  The  Book  of  Common 
Order}  The  Order  of  Geneva,  and  now  frequently  Ktkkcs 
Liiurgy^  was  a  directory  for  the  public  worship  and 
services  of  the  Church.  It  was  usually  bound  up  with 
a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  and  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  Psalm  Book. 

Calvin's  Catechism,  was  translated  and  ordered  to  be 
used  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth  in  the  faith.  Later, 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism  was  translated  and  annotated  for 
the  same  purpose.  They  were  both  superseded  by  Craig'% 
CtUechism,  which  in  its  turn  gave  way  to  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisina  of  the  Westminster  Divines.' 

The  democratic  ideas  of  Fresbyterianiam,  enforced  by 
the  practical  necessity  of  trusting  in  the  people,  made 
the  Scotch  Reformers  pay  great  attention  to  education. 
All  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  whether  in  Ciermany, 
France,  or  Holland,  had  felt  the  importance  of  enlighten- 
ing the  commonalty ;  but  perhaps  Scotland  and  Holland 
were  the  two  countries  where  the  attempt  was  most 
successful.  The  education  of  the  people  was  no  new 
thing  in  Scotland ;  and  although  in  the  troublous  times 
before  and    during    the    Reformation    high    schools    had 

'  For  tho  Book  qf  Common  Ofd«r,  cf.  Mitohell's  SeoUi^  Reformation^ 
pp.  ISSjT'  Tho  Book  itseir  is  to  he  found  iu  (Dunlop's)  CaiUetion  t^ 
Con/esnoM^  ii.  383#.  It  haii  befn  published  with  learned  preface  and  notes 
by  8prott  ftud  LciNhniau  (Edinburgh.  18ti8). 

*  Bonar's    CiiicchUuLt   of    the    ScMimK    R/formaium  (London,   1&60} ; 
(Dunlop'i)  ColUdUM  (if  Con/csaumt,  etc.  ti.  139-382. 
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disappeared  and  the  Universities  had  decayed,  still  the 
craving  for  learning  had  not  altogether  died  nut.  Knox 
and  bis  friend  George  Buchanan  had  a  magnificent 
scheme  of  endowing  schools  in  every  parish,  high 
schools  or  colleges  in  all  important  towns,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  power  and  intiuence  of  the  Universities. 
Their  scheme,  owing  to  the  greed  of  the  Barons,  who  had 
seized  the  Church  property,  was  little  more  than  a  devout 
imagination  ;  but  it  laid  hold  on  the  mind  of  Scotland,  and 
the  lack  of  endowments  was  more  than  coukpensated  by 
the  craving  of  the  people  for  education.  The  three 
Universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and  Abei-decn  took 
new  life,  and  a  fourth,  tlie  University  of  Edinburgh,  was 
founded.  Scotch  students  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
continental  schools  of  learning,  and  who  had  embraced 
the  Keformed  faith,  were  employed  to  superintend  tl»e 
newly-organised  educ^ational  system  of  the  country,  and 
the  whole  organi^tion  was  brought  into  sympathy  with 
the  everyday  life  of  the  people  by  the  preference  given 
to  day  schools  over  boarding  schools,  and  by  a  system  of 
inspection  by  the  most  pious  and  learned  men  in  each 
circle  of  parishes.  Knox  also  was  prepared  to  order 
compulsory  attendance  at  school  on  the  part  of  two 
classes  of  society,  the  upper  and  the  lower — the  middle 
class  he  thought  might  be  trusted  to  its  own  natural 
desire  for  learning ;  and  he  wished  to  see  the  State  so 
exeifise  power  and  patronage  as  to  lay  hold  on  all  youths 
"  of  parts "  and  compel  them  to  proceed  to  the  high 
schools  and  Universities,  that  the  commonwealth  might 
get  the  greatest  good  of  their  service. 

The  form  of  Church  government  given  in  the  First 
Book  of  Diifcipline  Teprvhcnted  rather  an  outline  requiring 
to  be  tilled  in  than  a  picture  of  what  actually  existed  for 
many  a  year  after  1560.  It  provided  for  a  form  of 
Church  government  by  ecclesiastical  councils  rising  from 
the  Session  of  the  individual  congregation  up  to  a 
National  Assembly,  and  its  first  requisite  was  a  fully 
organised    church    in   every  parish    ruled    by  a    minister 
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with  hiB  Session  or  council  of  Elders  and  his  body  of 
Deacon&  But  there  was  a  great  lack  of  men  having  the 
necessary  amount  of  education  to  be  ordained  as  ministers, 
and  consequently  there  were  few  fully  equipped  con- 
gregations. The  first  court  in  existence  was  the  Kirk- 
Session  ;  it  was  in  being  in  every  organised  congregation. 
The  second  in  order  of  time  was  the  General  Assembly. 
Its  first  meeting  was  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  20th,  1560. 
Forty-two  membera  were  present,  of  whom  only  six  were 
ministers.  These  were  the  small  beginnings  from  which 
it  grew.  The  Synods  came  into  existence  later.  At  first 
they  were  yearly  gatherings  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Superintendent's  district,  to  which  each  congregation 
within  the  district  was  asked  to  send  an  Elder  and  a 
Deacon.  The  Court  of  the  Presbytery  came  latest  into 
existence ;  it  had  its  beginnings  in  the  "  weekly  exei-cisc." 

The  work  had  been  rapidly  done.  Barely  a  year 
had  elapsed  between  the  return  of  Knox  to  Scotland  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Keformed  religion  by  the  Estates. 
Calvin  wrote  from  Geneva  (Nov.  8th,  1559): 

"  As  we  wonder  at  success  incredible  in  so  short  a  time, 
so  also  we  give  great  thanks  to  God,  whose  special  blessing 
here  shines  forth." 


And  Knox  himself,  writing  from  the  midst  of  the 
battle,  says :  ^ 

"We  doe  nothing  but  goe  about  Jericho,  blowing  with 
trumpets,  as  God  giveth  strength,  hoping  victorie  by  his 
power  alone."  ■ 

But  dangers  had  l>een  imminent;  shot  at  through 
bis  window,  deadly  auihuHhes  sot,  and  the  man's  powers 
taxed  almost  beyond  endurance: 

**In  twenty-four  houra  I  have  not  four  free  to  natnrall 
rest  and  ease  of  this  wicked  carcass  ...  I  have  nead  of  a 

*  The  IVark*  of  John  Knox,  etc.  Ti.  96. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  76,  Knox,  to  Mm.  Aww  Locke  (Sej>t.  3ml,  16S9). 
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good  and  an  aseured  horse,  for  great  watch  is  laid  for  my 
apprehension,  and  large  money  promissed  till  any  that  shall 
kjllme."* 

If  the  victory  had  been  won,  it  was  not  secured.  The 
sovereigns  Mary  and  Fruncis  bad  refused  to  ratify  the 
Acts  of  their  Estates ;  and  it  was  not  until  Mary  was 
deposed  iu  1567  that  the  Acts  of  the  Estates  of  IHGO 
were  legally  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  of  Scotland. 
Francis  IL  died  in  1500  (Dec.  oth),  and  Mary  the 
young  and  widowed  Queen  returned  to  her  native  land 
(Aug.  19th,  1561).  Her  coming  was  looked  forward  to 
with  dread  by  the  party  of  the  Reformation. 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  alarm.  Mary  was 
the  Stuart  Queen ;  she  represented  France,  the  old 
hereditary  ally ;  she  had  been  trained  from  childhood  by  a 
consumnoate  politician  and  deadly  enemy  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, her  uncle  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  be  his 
instrument  to  win  back  Scotland  and  England  to  the 
deadliest  type  of  Romanism.  She  was  a  lovely  creature, 
and  was,  besides,  gifted  with  a  power  of  personal  fascination 
greater  than  her  physical  charms,  and  such  as  no  other 
woman  of  her  time  possessed ;  she  hod  a  sweet  caressing 
voice,  beautiful  hands ;  and  not  least,  she  had  a  gift 
of  tears  at  command.  She  bad  been  brought  up  at  a 
Court  where  women  were  taught  to  use  all  such  charms 
to  win  men  for  political  enda  The  Escadron  volant  de  la 
Reine  had  not  come  into  existence  when  Mary  left 
France,  but  its  recruits  were  ready,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  her  companiona  She  had  made  it  clearly 
understood  that  she  meant  to  overthrow  the  Refonnation 
in  Scotland.^  Her  unscrupulous  character  was  already 
known  to  Knox  and  the  other  Protestant  leadera 
Nine  days  before  her  marriage  she  had  signed  deeds 
guaranteeing    the    ancient    liberties  and    independence  of 


I  The  Works  of  Jokn  Knox,  ti.  88«  Xnox  to  Oregory  Raiitotx  (Oct. 
23rd,  1556). 

*  CaUndar  q/*  SlaU  Pofen  reloHn^  io  ScoUwad  tmd  Mary  Queen  of  SeolSf 
I  607,  536, 
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Scotland ;  six  dajB  after  her  marriage  she  and  her 
husband  had  appended  their  signatures  to  the  same 
deeds;  but  twenty  days  before  her  wedding  she  had 
secretly  signed  away  these  very  liberties^  and  ha<l  made 
Scotland  fi  mere  appinage  of  France.*  They  suspected 
that  the  party  in  France  whose  figure-head  she  was, 
would  stick  at  no  crime  to  carry  out  their  designs,  and 
had  shown  what  they  were  ready  to  do  by  ]>oiBoniug 
four  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  sent  to  l*aris  for  their 
young  Queen's  wedding,  because  they  refused  to  allow 
Francis  to  be  immediately  crowned  King  of  Scotland.* 
They  knew  how  apt  a  pupil  sbe  had  already  shown 
herself  in  their  school,  wlien  she  led  her  lx>y  husband 
and  her  ladies  for  a  walk  round  the  Castle  of  Auiljoi&c»  to 
see  the  bodies  of  dozens  of  Protestants  hung  from  lintels 
and  turrets,  and  to  contemplate  "  the  fair  clusters  of 
grapes  which  the  grey  stones  had  produced."  ^ 

It  was  scarcely  wonderful  that  Lord  James,  Morton, 
and  Lethiugton,  were  it  not  for  obedience'  sake,  "cared  not . 
thougbe  theie   never  saw  her  face,"  and   felt  that   there 

but  in  Elizabeth's  protection. 
"  Mr.  Knox  is  determined  to 
others  will  not  leave  him  till 
and  theira  together."  *  What 
of  these  fascinations  of  hers  on 
of  Scotland  ?     Is  it  too  much 


was  no  safety  for  them 
As  for  Knox,  we  are  told 
abide  the  uttermost,  and 
God  have  taken  his  life 
use  might  she  not  make 
the  vain,  turbulent  nobles 


to  say  that  but  for  the  passionate  womanly  impulse — so 
like  a  Stuart^ — which  made  her  fling  herself  first  into 
the  arms  of  Dui-nley  and  then  of  Bothwell,  and  but  for 

'  Hay  Fleming,  Mary  Queen  of  ScoU  (London,  1897),  pp.  28,  21,  and 
210,  211. 

» Ibid.  pp.  26.  212. 

'  HaH^jol,  ffisUnre  de  France  tUpuia  lea  Originea  Juaqu'd  la  Jtevoliitiont 
yi.  I  18  (Paria,  1004). 

*  Calendar  of  State  Papers  relating  to  Scotland  and  Mary  Qmeen  aj  SeoU^ 
L&4S. 

'  "  Das  LeL«u  geliebt  und  die  Erone  gektlast, 
Und  dpn  Frmmn  dds  Herz  gegclxsn, 
Und  cnletxt  einen  Rnss  aaf  das  blut'ge  Gerust^ 
Das  Ut  oin  Stuartleben." 
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Knox,  she  might  have  succeeded  in  re-establishing  Popery 
in  Scotland  and  in  reducing  Protestant  England  ? 

Cecil  himself  was  not  without  his  fears,  and  urged  the 
Protestants  in  Scotland  to  stand  firm.  Rjiudolph's  answer 
allows  how  much  he  tiustefl  Knox's  tenacity,  however  much 
he  might  sometimes  deprecate  his  violence : 

"  Where  your  honour  exhortethe  us  to  stowteness,  I 
assure  you  the  voyce  of  one  man  is  hable  in  one  hower  to 
put  more  lyf  in  us  than  five  hundred  trompettes  contynu- 
ally  bluBteringe  in  our  eares."  ^ 

He  was  able  to  write  after  Mary's  arrival : 

"She  (Mary)  was  four  days  without  Mass;  the  next 
Sunday  after  arrival  she  had  it  said  in  her  chapel  by  a 
French  priest.  There  were  at  it  bej*ideB  her  uncles  and  her 
own  Household,  tlie  Earle  of  Montrose,  Lonl  Graham  .  .  . 
the  rest  were  at  Mr.  Knox  sermon,  as  great  a  number  as 
ever  was  any  day."  * 

Mary's  advisers,  her  uncles,  knew  how  dangeroxxs  the 
state  of  Scotland  was  for  their  desigus,  and  counaelied  her 
to  temporise  and  gradually  win  over  the  leading  Reforming 
nobles  to  her  aide.  Tlie  young  Queen  entered  on  her 
task  with  some  zest.  She  insisted  on  having  Mass  for  her 
own  household  ;  but  she  would  maintain,  she  promised,  tlie 
laws  which  had  made  the  Mass  illegal  in  Scotland ;  and  it 
says  a  great  deal  for  her  powers  of  fascination  and  dissimu- 
lation that  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  Eeforming  nobles 
that  she  did  not  win  over  to  believe  in  her  sincerity  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  that  even  the  sagacious  Randolph 
seemed  for  a  time  to  credit  that  she  meant  what  she  said.' 
Knox  alone  in  Scotland  read  her  character  and  paid  imwill- 
ing  tribute  to  her  abilities  from  his  first  interview  with  her.^ 

^  Calendar  of  StaU  Papers  rtiatxiig  to  Scotland  and  Mary  Quaen  ^f  Seola, 
i.  £61. 

«/Wa.  i.  647. 

'  That  is  the  impression  which  his  Icttcre  gire  me.  Cf.  Caitndar^  etc. 
pp.  6tf5-€0d. 

*  "  If  there  bo  not  in  hor  t  proud  mind,  a  crafty  wit,  and  an  indurate  heart 
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He  saw  that  she  had  been  thoroughly  trained  by  het 
uncles,  and  especially  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  that 
it  was  hopless  to  expect  anything  like  fair  dealing  from 
her: 

"  In  verry  dead  hir  hole  proceadings  do  declayr  that  the 
Gardinallea  lessons  ar  so  deaplie  prented  in  hir  heart,  that 
the  substance  and  the  qualitie  ar  liek  to  perische  together. 
I  wold  be  glaid  to  be  deceaved.  but  I  fear  I  shall  not  In 
communication  with  her.  I  espyed  such  craft  as  I  have  not 
found  in  such  aige,"  ^ 

Maitland  of  Lethington  thought  otherwise.  Writing  to 
Cecil  (Oct.  25th,  1561)  he  says: 

"  You  know  the  vehemency  of  Mr.  Knox  spreit,  which 
cannot  be  brydled.  ...  I  wold  wishe  he  shold  deaie  with 
her  more  gently,  beijig  a  young  princess  unpcrsuaded"  * 

It  was  thought  that  Mary  might  be  led  to  adopt  the 
Beformation  if  she  were  only  tenderly  guided.  When 
Mary's  private  correspondence  is  read,  when  the  secret; 
knowledge  which  her  co- religionists  abroad  had  of  her  designs 
is  studied  and  known,  it  can  be  seen  how  true  was  Knox's 
reading  of  her  character  and  of  her  intention&"  He  stood 
firm,  almost  alone  at  times  among  the  leading  men,  but 
faithfully  supported  by  the  commons  of  Scotland.* 

Then  began  the  struggle  between  the  fascinating  Queen, 
Mary  Stuurt,  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  Fteoch 
Renaissance,  and  the  unbending  preacher,  trained  in  the 
sternest  school  of  the  Eeformation  movement — a  struggle 
which  was  so  picturesque,  in  which  the  two  opponents  had 
each  such  strongly  marked  individuality,  and  in  which  the 

agftitut  God  and  His  truth,  my  judgment  failetb  me"  [Thf  Worht  ^  John 
Km>x,  eto.  ii.  280). 

1  TJu  Works  pf  John  Knox,  ete.  vi  133,  lA!tUr/r&m  Knox  to  Cecil  (Oct. 
7th,  1561). 

*  Calendar  t^  StaU  Papert  rdtUing  to  Scotland  and  Mary  Quetn  of  ScuU, 
L5«6. 

'  For  summary  of  evidence,  cf.  Hay  Fleming,  Mary  Queen  ^  Seoit,  pp. 
267'«8. 

*  For  summary  of  avideooe,  cf.  Hay  Fleming,  Mary  ^tiwn  o^  Scots,  ppk 
61-53,  263. 
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accessories  wei'e  so  dramatic,  that  the  spectator  insensibly 
becomes  absorbed  in  the  personal  side  of  the  conflict,  and 
is  temptod  to  forget  that  it  'was  part  of  a  Revolution  which 
was  convulsing  the  whole  of  middle  and  west-em  Europe, 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  rudeness  with 
which  Knox  assailed  Mary  in  public  and  in  private,  and 
his  conversations  with  her  are  continually  referred  to  but 
seldom  quoted  in  full  It  is  forgotten  that  it  was  Mary 
who  wished  to  try  her  gifts  of  fascination  on  the  preacher, 
just  as  Catherine  de'  Medici  tried  to  charm  de  B^ze  before 
Poiasy ;  that  Knox  never  sought  an  interview  ;  that  he 
never  approached  the  Court  urdess  he  was  summoned  by 
the  sovereign  to  her  presence ;  that  lie  was  deferential  as  a 
subject  should  be ;  and  it  was  only  wlien  he  wus  c(.)inpelled 
by  Mary  herself  to  speak  on  themes  for  which  he  was  ready 
to  lay  down  his  life  that  he  displayed  a  sternness  which 
monarchs  seldom  experience  in  those  to  whom  they  give 
audience.  What  makes  these  interviews  stand  forth  in 
history  is  that  they  exhibit  the  first  clash  of  autocratic 
kingship  and  the  hitherto  unknown  power  of  the  people. 
It  was  an  age  in  which  sovereigns  were  everywhere  gaining 
despotic  power,  when  the  might  of  feudal  barons  was  being 
broken,  when  the  commonalty  was  dumb.  A  youug  Queen, 
whose  training  from  childhood  had  stamped  indelibly  on 
her  character  that  kingship  meant  the  possession  of  im- 
limited  autocratic  privileges  before  which  everything  must 
give  way,  who  had  seen  that  none  in  France  had  dared 
dispute  the  will  of  her  sickly,  dull  boy-husband  simply 
because  he  was  King,  waa  suddenly  confronted  by  something 
above  and  beyond  her  comprehension : 

"  •  What  have  ye  to  do,'  said  sche,  *  with  my  manage  ? 
Or  what  ar  ye  within  this  Commounwealth  7 '  *  A  suhfeet 
borne  unthin  the  samr,'  said  he.  *  Madam.  And  albeit  I  neather 
be  Erie,  Lord,  nor  Barrouu  within  it,  yitt  Les  Ood  maid  me 
(how  abject  tliat  ever  I  be  in  your  eyes)  a  profitable  member 
within  the  same/"* 


>  Th«  Worka  of  John  Knox,  eto.  li.  388. 
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Modem  democracy  came  into  being  in  that  answer.  It  is 
curiouB  to  see  how  this  conflict  between  autooratic  power 
and  the  civil  and  religiouB  rights  of  the  people  runs  through 
all  the  interviews  between  Mary  and  Knox,  and  was,  in 
truth,  the  question  of  questions  between  them.^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  bell  the  story  of  the  seven  years 
of  struggle  between  1560  and  1567.  In  the  end,  Mary 
was  imprisoned  in  Lochleven  Castle,  deposed,  and  her 
infant  son,  James  vi..  was  placed  on  the  throne.  Lord 
James  Stewart.  Earl  of  Moray,  was  made  Regent.  The 
Estates  or  Parliament  again  voted  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  engrossed  it  in  their  Acts.  The  Regent,  acting  for  the 
sovereign,  signed  the  Acts.  The  Confession  thus  1>ei>ame 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Reformed  Church  was 
l^ally  recognised  in  Scotland. 


^  Aooountji  of  the  five  inteniews  are  to  b«  foond  iu  The  Work*  of  John 
Kiua,  etc.  iL  2S1/.,  331/.,  871/.,  387/.,  403/. 


BOOK  IV. 
THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND, 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE  CHURCH  OF   HENRY  VIII.* 


The  Chiirch  and  people  of  England  broke  away  from  the 
mediseval  papal  ecclesiastical  syatem  in  a  manner  bo 
exceptional,    that   the    rupture    had    not    very    much    in 

^  SotTROKs ;  LaBmmer,  MonumfrUa  VaiiettJta  hitforiam  eeetesieuiicam 
aaaculi  16  UtuatraiUia  (Freiburg,  1861);  l^ti^ra  and  Paprrt,  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  o/thelieiffno/Hniry  nil.  (19  vols.,  London,  1860-1903)  ;Calmdar 
qr  Veaetian  State  Faprrt,  15S0-SG,  t527~SS,  1SS4-54,  loS5~S0,  J567~^'iS,  1668- 
80 ;  CaUiuiarq( Spanish  StaU  Papers  (London,  1886) ;  Furnivall,  Balfndsfrom 
JfofiMmr^ (Ballad  Sooioty,  London,  1868-72);  Gee  and  Hardj,  Doaat%cnU 
illusfrative  of  JBngtish  CTiurcK  HiHory  (London,  189rt) ;  Eraanuiti,  Cfyera 
Omnia,  od.  Le  Clero  (Leydcn,  1703-6) ;  NichoU,  Tfu  Ejnstht  of  £nt»mus 
from  the  earliest  letters  to  his  fifty-Jirsi  year,  arraiigfd  m  order  of  iim*. 
(London.  1901-4);  Poooek,  JtecmU  of  the  Beformatum  (Oxford,  1870); 
Theinor,  Vetera  Monumenta  ffibemarum  et  Scotoram  historiam  iliustrantia 
(Rome,  1864);  Wilkitts,  Concilia;  Chroniclf  of  the  Omj  Friars  of  London, 
(Camden  Society,  London,  1846);  Holinahed,  Chronicles  (London,  1809); 
Z«fuioii  Chronicle  in  the  timeg  of  Henry  Vli.  and  Henry  Vtit.  {Camdtn 
MiMceUamyy  toL  iv.,  London,  1869) ;  Wright,  Suppression  of  the  Sh  nuUeries 
(Camden  Society.  London,  1S43) ;  Fox«),  Acts  and  Monmneuts  (Loudon, 
1846) ;  Ehses,  H6misehe  Dolmnient*  znr  Oeschiehte  des  Heinriehs  VHt.  von 
Snplartd,  1627-34  (Paderbora,  1893);  Zurich  IrUers,  2  vola.  (Parker 
Society,  Cambridge,  1846-47) ;  Works  of  Archbishop  Cmntner^  2  volx.  ^Parker 
Society,  C^ambridge,  1844-46). 

Latxr  BooKfi :  Dixon,  Historff  of  the  Chtirth  of  England  (London,  1878« 
etc.);  Froude,  History  of  Entjland  (London,  1856-70;  by  no  mean« 
supenededi  aa  many  would  have  an  beUeve) ;  Brever,  The  Brign  of  Henry 
nil.  (London,   1884);    Gairduer,   The  English  Church  in  the  Sixmith 
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common  with  the  contemporary  movements  in  France  and 
Germany.  Henry  viii.  destroyed  the  paj>al  aupremacy, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  within  the  land  which  he  governed ; 
he  cut  the  hands  which  united  the  Church  of  England 
with  the  great  Western  Church  ruled  over  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rome ;  he  huilt  up  what  may  be  called  a  kingly  papacy 
on  the  ruins  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tope.  His  starting- 
poiut  was  a  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  who  refused  to  divorce 
him  from  Catharine  of  Aragon. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  Henry's 
eagerness  to  be  divorced  from  Catharine  accounts  for  the 
English  Reformation.  No  king,  however  despotic,  could 
have  forced  on  such  a  revolution  unless  there  was  much 
III  the  life  of  the  people  that  reconciled  them  to  the  change, 
and  evidence  of  this  is  abundantly  forthcoming. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  /uresy,  so  called,  in  England 
long  before  Luther's  voice  had  been  heard  in  Germany. 
Men  maintained  that  the  tithes  were  exactions  of  covetous 
priests,  and  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  God ;  they 
protested  against  the  hierarchical  constitution  of  the 
medireval  Church ;  they  read  the  Scriptures,  and  attended 
services  in  the  vernacular;  and  they  scoffed  at  the 
authority  of  the  Church  and  attacked  some  of  its  doctrines. 
Lollardy  had  never  died  out  in  England,  and  Lollardy  was 
simply  the  English  form  of  that  passive  protest  against  the 
mediaeval  Church  which  under  various  names  had  main- 
tained itself  in  France,  Germany,  and  Bohemia  for  centuries 
in  spite  of  persecution.  Foxe's  Acts  arid  Monuments  show 
that  there  was  a  fairly  active  repression  of  so-called  her*^sy 
in  England  before  Luther's  days,  and  his  accounts  are 
confirmed  by  the  State  Papere  of  the  period.  In  1511, 
Andreas  Ammonias,  the  Latin  secretary  of  Henry  Till., 
writing  to  Erasnius.  ftavH  that  wood  has  grown  scarce  and 
dear  because  so  much  was  needed  to  bum  heretics,  '*  and 


CmUury  (London,  1002) ;  Pollard,  Henry  VIII.  (London.  190fi),  ThmtMS 
Crantitcr  {fferoTB  of  the  R^ormatioti  SerUs,  New  York  &nd  London,  1904); 
StubliB,  SnxHl^n  Lrcturfs  on  the  Study  of  MfHitrvai  and  Afodrm  History, 
L«ttur«it  XI.  und  XII.  (Oxfonl,  1900)  ;  Cumhridt^  Modern  Hittonj,  It.  xhi. 
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yet  tbeir  numbers  grow/'  Yet  Dr.  James  Gairdner  declares 
that  only  a  solitary  pair  had  Buffered  during  that  year  at 
the  stake  ' '  Early  in  1512  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
Bummonod  a  meeting  of  convocation  for  tho  express 
purpose  of  arresting  the  spread  of  heresy ;  *  in  that  same  year 
Erasmus  was  told  by  More  tlmt  the  Epistola;  Ohscurornm 
Virorum  were  popular  everywhere  throughout  England ;  * 
and  a  commission  was  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
others  to  inquire  about  Lollards  in  Wales  and  other  parts  ;  * 
and  as  late  as  1521  the  Bishop  of  London  arrested  five 
hundred  LoUarda^  In  1530,  Henry  vni.  himself,  always 
curious  about  theology  and  anxious  to  know  about  the  books 
which  interested  his  subjects,  sent  to  Oxford  for  a  copy 
of  the  Articles  on  which  Wiclif  bad  been  condemned.* 
Anyone  who  scofied  at  relics  or  pilgrimages  was  thought  to 
be  a  "Wiclifite.^  In  1531,  divinity  students  were  required  to 
take  an  oath  to  renounce  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif,  Hub,  and 
Luther;*  and  in  1533,  More,  writing  to  Erasmus,  calls 
Tyndale  and  his  sympathisera  Wiclifites.*  Henry  vui.  was 
engaged  as  early  as  1518  in  composing  a  book  against 
heresy  and  vindicating  the  claims  of  the  Itoman  See,  which 
in  its  first  inception  could  scai*cely  be  directed  against 
Luther,  and  probably  dealt  with  the  views  of  home  heretics. ^'^ 
Some    modem    historians    are   inclined    to    £nd  a  strong 


*  Lfilera  and  Paper$,  Foreign  and  DonuMic,  of  Uu  Keitjn  of  Henry  VUI, 
L  p.  2D&.  There  wu  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  wood  ftll  over  Europe 
abont  thftt  date,  and  it  \%  alleg^  to  be  one  or  the  cannes  wliy  the  poorer 
olaAAes  in  Germany  were  obliged  to  give  ap  the  earlier  almost  universal  use 
of  tb^  steam  bath.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  maetenigHve  their  workmen  not 
Trinkffeii,  but  Bad^U,     Nichols  The  Epi9ties  of  Erasmw,  i.  40. 

'  LeUen  and  Papert^  etc.  i.  p.  63S. 

^Ihid.  II.  i.  777  :  The  Oxford  bookseller  (lfi20)  John  Dome  had  two 
OopieA  in  his  stock  of  books  [Cktford  EUtorical  Society,  ColUdanea  (Oxford, 
1886).  p.  165]. 

'  LtU*r»  and  Papers,  {.  p.  S73. 

*  Jacobs,  The  Lutheran  Mmtemeni  in  Sn^nd,  p.  3. 
•Bale,  Seiect  Hearts,  p.  171. 

'  £ra$mi   Coltoquia  (Amsterdam,    1S62),    Peirgrinaiio  RaligionU  tr\fo 
p.  376  ;  Vi^eviia  qvispiam,  opinor- 
'Letltri  and  Papertt  otc.  r.  p.  HO. 

*  Ibid.  vi.  p.  144.  ^  Ibid,  II.  U.  p.  1319. 
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Engliah  revolt  against  Rome  native  to  the  soil  and  borrow* 
ing  little  or  nothing  from  Luther,  which  they  believe  to 
have  been  the  initial  force  at  work  in  shaping  the  English 
Reformation.  Mr.  Pollard  points  out  that  in  many 
particulars  this  Reformation  followed  the  lioes  laid  down 
by  Wiclif.  Its  leaders,  like  Wiclif,  denounced  the 
Papal  Supremacy  on  the  gi-ound  of  the  political  injury  it 
did  to  the  Euglish  people  ;  declaimed  against  the  sloth, 
immorality,  and  wealth  of  the  English  ecclesiastics ; 
advocated  a  preaching  ministry  ;  and  looked  to  the  secular 
power  to  restrain  the  vices  and  reform  the  manners  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  govern  the  Churcli.     He  shows  that 

"  moat  of  the  English  Reformers  were  acquainted  with 
Wyclifie's  works :  Cianmer  declares  that  he  set  forth  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel ;  Hooper  recalls  how  he  resisted!  *  the 
popish  doctrine  of  the  Mass';  Ridley,  how  he  denied  tran- 
substantiatiun ;  and  Bale,  how  lie  denouuced  th*;  friars.  .  ,  . 
Bale  records  with  triumph  that,  in  spite  of  the  eflbrts  to 
suppress  (the  writings  of  Wiclifle),  not  one  had  utterly 
perished."  > 

And  Dr.  Rashdall  goes  the  length  of  saying : 

"It  is  certain  that  the  Reformation  had  virtually  broken 
out  in  the  secret  Bible-readings  of  the  Cauihridge  Reformers 
befoi'e  either  the  trumpet-call  of  Luther  or  the  exigencies 
of  Henry  viii/s  personal  and  political  position  set  men  free 
once  more  to  talk  openly  against  the  Pope  and  the  monks, 
and  to  teach  a  simpler  and  more  spiritual  guspel  than  the 
system  against  which  Wyclifl'e  had  striven.'** 

Even  if  it  he  admitted  that  these  statements  are 
somewhat  strong,  they  at  least  call  attention  to  the  fact  of 
the  vigorous  Lollard  leaven  which  permeated  the  English 
people,  and  are  a  very  necessary  corrective  of  the  mislead- 
ing assertions  of  Dr.  James  Gairdner  on  the  matter. 

Henry  vm.  had  other  popular  forces  behind  him — the 

'  Thomas  Cronmer  and  tht  Sngluh  JU^brniniion  (New  York  ftnd  IxiiiJoit, 
1904),  p.  »1. 

*  VicUonary  of  Xntumal  Biography,  art.  "  Wycliflfe,"  IriU.  218. 
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rooted  dislike  to  the  clergy  which  characterised  a  large 
mass  of  the  }>eople.  the  effectB  of  tlio  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Humanists  of  England,  and  the  spread  of  Lutheran 
opinions  throughout  the  land. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  writing  to  Wolsey  about  the 
proposal  to  try  his  Chancellor,  Dr.  Horsey,  for  complicity 
in  the  supposed  murder  of  Richard  Hiinne,  declared  that 
if  the  Chancellor 

"  be  tried  by  any  twelve  men  in  I»ndon,  they  be  so  malici- 
ously set  in /atw*tf?«  hctrctu(e  pnnntatiH  that  they  will  cast 
and  condemn  any  clerk  though  he  were  as  innocent  as 
Abel."* 

This  dislike  was  not  confined  to  the  capital.  The  Par- 
liaments showed  themselves  anti-clerical  long  before  Henry 
had  thrown  otl*  his  allegiance  to  Borne ; '  and  Englishmen 
could  find  no  better  term  of  insult  to  throw  at  the  Scots 
than  to  call  them  "  Pope's  men."* 

Nor  should  the  work  of  the  Christian  Humanists  be 
forgotten.  The  double  tendency  in  their  longings  for  a 
reformation  of  the  abuses  of  supernlition,  of  pilgrimages, 
of  relic-worship,  etc.,  may  be  seen  in  the  lives  of  Sir 
Tliomafl  More  and  of  William  T}Tidale.  When  the  former 
saw  that  reform  meant  the  breaking  up  of  the  mediaeval 
Church,  he  became  more  and  more  consersative.  But 
More  in  1520  (Feb.  28th)  could  write  to  Lea  that  if  the 
Pope  (Leo  x.)  should  withdraw  his  approval  of  Erasmus' 
Greek  New  Testament,  Luther's  attacks  on  the  Holy  See 
were  piety  itself  compared  with  such  a  deed.*  Tyndale, 
the  favourite  pupil  of  Dean  Colot,  on  the  other  hand, 
went  forward  and  earned  the  martyr's  crown.  These 
Christian  Humanists  had  exijected  much  from  Henry  vnr., 
whom  they  looked  on  as  imbued  >vith  the  New  Learning; 
and  in  the  end  perhaps  they  were  not  altogether  mistaken. 
If  the  Biskop*s  Book  and  the  King's  Book  be  studied,  it  will 


*  LeUtrt  <md  Paperi,  etc.  ii.  i.  p.  1. 

*Ibid,  etc  1.  p.  901,  II.  i.  pp.  350,  SM,  366. 


Jbid,  I.  I*.  379. 


'  fbuL  ni.  p.  S15. 
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be  eeen  that  in  both  what  is  insisted  upon  is  a  reformation 
of  conduct  and  a  study  of  the  Bible — quite  in  the  spirit  of 
Golet  and  of  Erasmus. 

The  writings  of  Luther  found  early  entrance  into 
England,  and  were  read  by  King  ^  and  people.  A  long  list 
of  them,  including  six  copies  of  his  work  Dt  potcstaU  Fajxr, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  stock  of  the  Oxford  bookseller,  John 
Dome*  (1520).  Erasmus,  writing  to  Oecolampadius  (May 
15th,  1521),  declares  that  there  are  many  of  Luther's  books 
in  England,  and  hints  that  but  for  his  exertions  they  would 
have  been  burnt.^  That  was  before  Luther's  official  con- 
demnation. On  May  28tb,  Silvester,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
wrote  to  Wolsey  from  Rome  announcing  that  the  Cardinals 
had  agreed  to  declare  Martin  a  heretic,  and  that  a  Bull  was 
being  prepared  on  the  subject*  The  Bull  itself  appeared 
in  Eome  on  the  15th  of  June;  and  thei'eafter  our  informa- 
tion about  Luther's  writings  in  England  comes  from 
evidence  of  endeavours  to  destroy  them.  Warham,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wrote  to  Wolsey  (March  8th, 
1521)  that  he  had  received  letters  from  Oxford  which 
declared  that  the  University  was  infected  with  Lutheranism, 
and  that  the  forbidden  books  were  in  circulation  thera* 
Indeed,  most  of  the  canons  appointed  to  Wolsey's  new 
foundation  of  the  Cardinal  College  were  suspect.  Cambridge 
was  as  bad,  if  not  worse.  Members  of  the  University  met 
at  the  White  Horse  Tavern  to  read  and  discuss  Luther's 
writings ;  the  inn  was  called  "  Germany,"  and  those  who 
frequented  it  "  the  Germans,"  Pope  Leo  urged  both  the 
King  and  Wolsey  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Lutheran 
literature ;  and  they  did  their  best  to  obey.  We  read  that 
on  May  12th,  1521,  Wolsey  went  in  great  state  to  St. 
Paul's,  and  after  various  ceremonies  mounted  a  scafFold. 
seated  himself  "  imder  a  cloth  of  estate,"  and  listened  to  a 
sermon  preached  by  Bishop  Fisher  against  Lutheran  errora 


'  Z/dUnand  PajKr»t  etc.  iii.  p.  467. 

*  axford  Hialorical  Society,  CMectarua  (Oxford,  1885),  p.  164. 

^  LftUrtand  Paptn,  etc.  in.  p.  284.  *  Ibid.  etc.  in.  i.  p.  293. 

*  Ibid.  ni.  p.  440. 
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At  his  feet  on  the  right  side  sat  the  Pope's  ambassadors 
imd  the  Archl)ishop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  the  left  side 
the  imperial  amt:>a88adors  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
While  the  sermon  was  being  preached,  numbers  of  Lutheran 
books  were  burnt  in  a  huge  bonfire  kindled  hard  by  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard.'  The  representatives  of  Pope  and 
Emperor  saw  it  all,  and  doubtless  reported  to  their  respect- 
ive Courts  that  Wolsey  was  doing  his  duty  by  Church  and 
Empire.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  theatrical 
exhibitions  hindered  the  spread  of  Luther's  books  in 
England  or  prevented  them  being  read 

All  these  things  indicated  a  certain  preparedness  in 
England  for  the  Reformation,  and  all  meant  that  there  was 
a  strong  national  force  behind  Henry  viii.  when  he  at  last 
made  up  his  mind  to  defy  Rome, 

Nor  was  a  national  separation  from  Rome  so  formid- 
able an  a£rair  as  Dr.  Gairdner  would  have  us  believe.  The 
Papacy  had  secularised  itself,  and  European  manarchs  were 
accustomed  to  treat  the  Popes  as  secular  princes.  The 
possibility  of  England  breaking  away  from  papal  authority 
and  erecting  itself  into  a  separate  patriarchate  under  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  been  thought  probable 
before  the  divorce  was  talked  about* 

It  was  Henry  himself  who  clung  strenuously  to  the 
conception  of  papal  supremacy,  and  who  advocated  it  in  a 
manner  only  done  hitherto  by  canonists  of  the  Roman 
Curia.  Whatever  be  the  secret  reason  which  he  gave  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  which  silenced  the  latter's  remonstrances, 
it  is  evident  that  the  validity  of  Henry's  marriage  and  the 
legitimacy  of  his  children  by  Catliarine  of  Aragon  deijende*! 
on  the  Pope  being  in  possession  of  the  very  fullest  ijowern 
of  diBi>en8ation-  Henry  had  been  married  to  Catharine 
under    very    peculiar    circumstances,   which    might    well 


1  Letun  and  Papera,  eta  in.  i  p.  486, 

^  Ibid.  IV.,  Preface,  p.  170:  "Seme  at*  of  opinion  that  it  (the  Holy 
Bee)  should  not  continue  in  Rome,  lest  the  French  King  should  m^ke  & 
pntriarch  in  his  kingdom  and  deny  obedience  to  the  said  See,  and  the  King 
of  EngUod  tod  all  other  Christian  princes  do  the  same." 
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suggest    doubts    about     the    validity    of    the    mftrriago 
ceremony. 

The  England  of  Henry  vii.  was  almost  as  much  a 
satelliio  of  Spain  as  Scotland  was  of  France,  and  to  n»ake 
the  alliance  still  strouger  a  marriage  was  arranged  between 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Catharine  the  youngest  of 
the  three  daughters  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain. 
The  Spanish  Princess  landed  at  Plymouth  (October  2nd, 
1501),  and  the  wedding  took  place  in  St.  Paul's  on  Novem- 
ber 14th.  But  Prince  Arthur  died  a  few  months  afterwards 
(April  2ud,  1502),  and  Catharine  became  a  widow.  The 
circumstances  of  the  two  nations  appeared  to  require  more 
than  ever  the  cementing  of  the  alliance  by  intermarriage, 
and  it  wafl  proposed  from  the  side  of  Spain  that  the  young 
widow  should  marry  Henry,  her  brother-in-law,  now  Prince 
of  Wales.^  Ferdinand  brought  pressure  to  bear  on 
England  by  insisting  that  if  this  were  not  done  Catharine 
should  be  sent  back  to  Spain  and  the  first  instalment  of 
her  dowry  (all  that  had  been  paid)  returned.  The  two 
Kings  then  besieged  the  Pope,  Julius  li.,  to  grant  a  dis- 
pensation for  the  marriage  At  first  His  Holiness  was 
very  unwilling  to  constant.  Such  a  miuriage  had  been 
branded  as  sin  by  canonical  law,  and  the  Pope  himself  had 
great  doubts  whether  it  was  competent  for  him  to  grant  a 
dispensation  in  such  a  case.*  In  the  end  he  was  persuaded 
to  give  it.  The  two  young  peo]>le  had  their  own  scruples 
of  conscience  Ferdinand  felt  called  upon  to  reason  with 
his  proposed  son-in-law.'  The  confessor  of  his  daughter 
was  changed.*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
doubted  whether  the  Pope  could  grant  dispensation  for 
what  was  a  mortal  sin  in  his  eyes,  was  silenced.*  The 
wedding  took  place  (Jime  11th,  1509), 

<  iipani$h  Calmdar,  i.  207. 

'  Pocock*8  Records  of  the  Se/orynation,  i.  1  ;  Zettm  and  Papert^  etc.  IV. 
iii.  p.  2576. 

>  CaUndar  of  Spanuh  Stale  Paper$,  iL  8, 

*  Jhid^t  Prefiice,  xiii. 

'  LetUrt  aitd  Papert,  etc.  iv.  iii.  \*.  2670.  A  General  Cottnoil  bad  pro- 
nouncd  B^rain'st  «n.'h  a  rliBpeni«kioa  :  iftiUL  iv.  iii.  p.  2365. 
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The  marriage  waa  in  one  sense  singularly  unfortunata 
The  first  four  children  were  either  stillborn  or  died  soon 
after  birth ;  and  it  waa  rumoured  in  Rome  as  early  oa 
1514  that  Henry  might  ask  to  be  divorced  in  order  to 
save  England  from  a  disputed  successiou.  Mary  was  born 
in  1516  and  survived,  but  all  the  children  who  came 
afterwards  were  either  stillboi-n  or  died  in  early  infancy. 
It  became  evident  b)'  1525  that  if  Henry  did  not  divorce 
his  wife  he  would  have  no  male  heir. 

There  is  no  dnubt  that  the  lack  of  a  male  heir  troubled 
Henry  greatly.  The  English  people  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  a  female  sovereign ;  it  waa  currently,  if  errone- 
ously, reported  in  England  that  the  laws  of  the  land  did 
not  permit  a  woman  to  be  sovereign,  and  such  well- 
informed  diplomatists  as  the  Venetian  Ambassadors  believed 
the  statement;^  and  the  Tudor  dynasty  was  not  so  firmly 
settled  on  the  throne  that  it  could  afford  to  look  forward 
to  a  disputed  succession.  The  King's  first  idea  waci  to  ask 
the  Pope  to  legitimise  his  illegitimate  sou  the  Duke  of 
Richmond;*  and  Cardinal  Campeggio  actually  suggested 
that  the  Princess  Mary  should  be  married  to  her  half- 
brother.'  These  projects  came  to  an  end  with  the  death 
of  the  young  Prince. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  questioning  the 
sincerity  of  Henry's  doubts  about  the  legitimacy  of  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  or  that  he  actually  looked  upon 
the  repeated  destruction  of  his  hopes  of  a  male  heir  as  a 
divine  punishment  for  the  sin  of  that  contract.*  Questions 
of  national  policy  and  impulses  of  passion  quicken  marvel- 
lously conscientious  convictions,  but  they  do  not  show  tliat 
the  convictions  are  not  reaL  In  the  perplexities  of  his 
position  the  shortest  way  out  seemed  to  be  to  ask  the 
^_^        Pope  to  declare  that  he  had  never  been  legally  married  to 

^H  '  Catmdar  ^  FvneNan  StaU  Papcn,  l&gTSS,  p.  300. 

^^P  *  L0tten  and  Fofert,  etc  iv.  ii.  p.  1369  ;    Caitndar  ^  SpanitX  StaU 

^^  Papers,  Hi.  it  482,  109. 

L  *  Ihid.  eti:.  IV.  ji.  p.  2118;  Lsinmer,  J/auutfu^nto  Vatieatia^  p.  39. 

^^L  *Ibifi.  etc.  IV.  iii   p.  2^61. 
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Catharine.  If  he  had  scruples  of  conscience  about  his 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow,  this  would  end  them ; 
if  the  feara  of  a  disputed  BiiL-ceKsion  haunted  liini,  he  could 
marry  again,  and  might  hope  for  a  son  and  a  lawful  heir 
whose  BuccGSsion  none  would  dispute.  Cardinal  Wolsey 
adopted  his  master's  plans,  and  the  Pope  was  to  be  asked 
for  a  declaration  that  the  marriage  with  Catharine  had 
been  no  marriage  at  all. 

There  entere<1,  however,  into  all  this,  at  what  time  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine,  an  element  of  sordidness  which 
goes  ill  with  asserted  scruples  of  conscience  and  imperious 
necessities  of  State.  Wolsey.  was  astonished  when  he 
learned  that  Henry  had  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  Anne 
Bolejm,  a  lady  whose  station  in  life  and  personal  reputation 
unfitted  her  for  the  position  of  Queen  of  England.  It  was 
Henry's  inordinate,  if  not  very  long-lived,  passion  for  this 
lady  that  put  him  in  the  wnjng.  and  enabled  the  Pope  to 
pose  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  momlity  of  Eui'ope. 

It  is  plain  that  Heniy  viii.  fully  expected  that  the 
Pope  would  declare  his  first  marriage  invalid  ;  there  was 
many  a  precedent  for  such  action — two  in  Henry's  own 
family ;  ^  and  the  delay  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
interests  of  public  morality.  The  Pope  was  at  the  time 
practically  in  the  power  of  Charles  v.,  to  whom  his  aunt» 
the  injured  Catharine,  had  appealed,  and  who  had  promised 
her  his  protection.  One  has  only  to  study  the  phases  of 
the  protracted  proceedings  in  the  '*  Divorce  "  and  compare 
them  with  the  contemporary  situation  in  Italy  to  see  that 
all  that  the  Curia  cared  for  was  the  success  of  the  papal 
diplomacy  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  interests  of 
morality  were  so  little  in  his  mind  that  Clement  proposed 
to  Henry  more  than  once  that  the  King  might  take  a 
second  wife  without  going  through  the  formality  of  having 
his  first  marriage  declared  null  and  void.'     This  bad  been 


'  For  the  cmo  of  Mary  Tudor,  cf.  LetUrs  and  Papers,  etc  rv.  iii.  p. 
2619,  of.  tv.  i.  p.  325 ;  and  for  that  of  Margaret  Tudor,  widow  of  James 
rv*..  cf.  n'.  ii.  p.  1836. 

•  LtUtra  and  Pnyrrs,  etc.  iv.  iii.  pp.  JP87.  3028,  3189. 
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the  papal  solution  of  the  matter  in  an  earlier  instance,  and 
Clement  vii.  saw  no  reasons  why  what  had  been  allowed 
to  a  King  of  Spain  should  be  denied  to  the  King  of 
England*  He  was  prepared  to  tolerate  bigamy,  but  not 
to  thwart  Charles,  so  long  as  the  Emperor  was  master 
within  Italy.* 

It  is  needless  to  follow  the  intricacies  of  the  Divorce. 
The  protracted  proceedings  were  an  object  lesson  for 
Enghsh  statesmen.  They  saw  a  grave  moral  question — 
whether  a  man  could  lawtuUy  marry  his  deceased  brother's 
widow ;  a  matter  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
English  people — the  possibility  of  a  disputed  succession ; 
the  personal  wishes  of  a  powerful,  strong-willed,  and 
choleric  sovereign  (for  all  considerations  were  present, 
not  only  the  last) — all  subjected  to  the  shifting  needs  of  a 
petty  Italian  prince.  So  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
the  grave  interest  in  the  c-ase  ended  when  Campegjrio 
adjourned  the  inquiry  (July  28rd,  1529).  Henry  knew  thut 
he  could  not  expect  the  Pope  to  give  him  what  he  wanted ; 
and  although  his  agents  fought  the  case  at  Rome,  he 
at  once  began  preparing  for  the  separation  from  papal 
jurisdiction. 

The  English  nobles,  who  had  long  chafed  under  the 
rule  of  Wolsey,  took  ad\'antagB  of  the  great  MiniBter's 
failure  in  the  Divoitse  negotiations  to  press  forward  his 
downfall  He  was  deprived  of  the  I^rd  Chancellorship, 
which  was  given  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  was  f\u*ther 
indicted  before  the  King's  Bench  for  infringement  of  the 
law  of  Prctmunirc — an  accusation  to  which  he  pleaded 
guilty.* 

Meanwhile  Henry  had  taken  measures  to  summon  a 
ParliameDt ;    and   iii   the  interval   between  summons  and 

*  Calendar  of  Spanish  StaU  Paptrs,  u.  379. 

*  Leittr*  and  Fapen,  etc.  iv.  iii.  pp.  2047,  2065. 

*  Thfi  two  BUtntes  of  Frtrmunirr  (1SS8,  1303)  will  be  fonnd  in  Gee  and 
Hardy,  DocumtnU  iliuatrtttiv*  a/  English  Church  ffiston/  (London,  1896), 
pp.  103,  122.  They  fnrbiJ  aubjects  taking  pUints  coj^uutable  in  the  King's 
oonrtfi  to  courts  outside  Uie  re&liu,  and  th«  seoood  «tatut«  makee  poioted 
reference  to  the  papal  courtk 
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aBsemblj,  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  Ci-anmer  wan 
of  opinion  that  the  best  vmy  to  deal  with  the  Divorce  was 
to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Curia  and  consult  the 
canonists  of  the  various  Universities  of  Europe.  Cranmer 
was  instructed  to  prepare  the  case  to  be  laid  before  them. 
This  was  done  so  successfully  tliat  the  two  great  English 
Universities,  the  French  Universities  of  Paris,  Orleans, 
Bourges,  and  Toulouse,  decided  that  the  King's  mnrriage 
with  Catharine  was  not  valid;  the  Italian  Universities  of 
Ferrara,  Fadua,  Pavia,  and  Bologna  came  to  the  sjimo 
conclusion  in  spite  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Pope 
prohibiting  all  doctors  from  maintaining  the  invalid  nature 
of  the  King's  marriage.* 

Parliament  met  on  Xovember  3rd,  1529,  and,  from  the 
matters  brouglit  before  it,  received  the  name  of  the 
"Parliament  for  the  enormities  of  the  clergy."  *  It  revealed 
the  force  of  lay  opinion  on  which  Henry  might  count  in 
the  struggle  he  was  about  to  begin  with  tlie  clergy.  With 
a  view  of  strengthening  his  hands  still  further,  the  King 
summoned  an  assembly  of  Notables,'*  which  met  on  June 
12th,  1530,  and  addressed  the  Pope  in  a  letter  in  which 
they  prayed  him  to  consent  to  the  King's  desire,  pointed 
out  the  evils  which  would  follow  from  delaying  the  Divorce, 
and  hinted  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  general  feeling  among  the  laity  of  England ;  for  a 
foreigner  writing  to  the  Republic  of  Florence  says :  "  No- 
thing else  is  thought  of  in  that  island  every  day,  except  of 
arranging  affairs  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  no  longer  be 
in  want  of  the  Pope,  neither  for  tilling  vacancies  in  the 
Church,  nor  for  any  other  purpose."* 

'  Paris  and  Orleana,  letter*  and  Papert,  etc.  IT.  iii  p.  2845  ;  Bourgf« 
and  Bologiia,  ibid.  iv.  iii.  p.  2895 ;  Padua,  Urid.  tv.  iii.  pp.  2921, 
29*23  (it  is  said  that  the  Latberane  in  the  city  stroDgly  opposed  the  King) ; 
Pitvia,  iind.  rv.  iii.  p.  2988 ;  Ferrara,  ibid.  iv.  iii.  2990. 

'  A  list  of  the  matters  to  be  brought  before  this  Parliament  is  given  in 
LriUrs  and  Pajtera^  eto.  IV.  iii.  pp.  2689/". 

»  Ibid.  IV.  iii.  pp.  2929.  2991. 

*  Ibid,  lY.  iii.  p.  8661  (December  25tb,  1530). 
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Having  made  himself  sure  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
laity.  Henry  next  set  himself  to  force  the  clergy  into 
submission.  He  Biuldenly  chargeti  them  all  with  being 
guilty  of  Prccmunire  because  they  had  accepted  the 
authority  of  Papal  Lef^atea  within  the  kingdom;  and 
managed  to  extort  a  sum  of  £100,000,  to  be  paid  in 
five  yearly  instalments,  by  way  of  a  fine  from  the  clergy 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbui-y.^  At  the  same  meeting  of 
Convocation  (1531)  the  clergy  were  compelled,  under 
threat  of  the  law  of  Prctmunire,  to  declare  that  the  King 
was  "  their  singular  protector  and  only  supreme  lord,  and, 
08  far  OB  tJuU  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ,  the  Supreme 
Head  of  the  Church  and  of  the  clergy."  The  ambiguity 
in  the  acknowledgment  left  a  loophole  for  weak  consciences  ; 
but  the  King  was  satisfied  with  the  phrase,  feeling  confident 
that  he  could  force  his  own  interpretation  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  Church.  "  It  is  all  the  same,"  Charles  v.'s 
ambassador  wrote  to  his  master,  "  as  far  as  the  King 
is  concerned,  as  if  they  had  made  no  reservation ;  for  uo 
one  now  will  be  so  bold  as  to  contest  with  his  lord  the 
importance  of  this  reservation." ' 

This  acknowledgment  was,  according  to  the  King,  simply 
a  clearer  statement  of  what  was  contained  in  the  old 
statutes  of  Prccmunire,  and  in  all  hia  subsequent 
ecclesiastical  legislation  he  claimed  that  he  was  only 
giving  effect  to   the  earlier  laws  of  England. 

The  Parliament  of  1532  gave  the  King  important 
assistance  in  forcing  on  the  submission,  not  only  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  but  of  the  Pope,  to  his  wishes.  The 
Commons  presented  a  petition  complaining  of  various 
grievances  affecting  the  laity  in  the  working  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  which  was  sent  with  a  set  of  demands 
from  the  King  to  the  Convocation.  The  result  was  the 
important  resolution  of  Convocation  (May  15th,  1532) 
which  is  called  the  Stchmission  of  the  Clergy,  where  it  is 

'  LeUern  and  Papcrt,  etc,  v.  71. 

'  Ibid.  fie.  V.  p.  47.  Cha|myB  thought  Uut  the  declaration  mode  Uia 
King  "Pop«oF  EngUod." 
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promised  not  bo  make  any  new  canonB  without  the  King's 
licence  and  ratification,  and  to  submit  all  previous  canons 
to  a  committee  of  re\*iaion,  to  consist  of  thirty-two  j^ersons, 
sixteen  from  Parliament  and  sixteen  from  the  clergy,  and 
all  to  be  chosen  by  the  King.  This  committee  was  to 
expunge  all  containing  anything  prejudicial  to  the  King's 
pi-erogative.  This  Act  of  Convocation  practically  declared 
that  the  Church  of  England  could  neither  make  any  rules 
for  its  own  guidance  without  the  King's  permission,  nor  act 
according  to  the  common  law  of  the  medieval  Church 
when  that,  in  the  King's  opinion,  invaded  the  royal 
prerogative.*  From  this  Act  the  Church  of  England  has 
never  been  able  to  free  itself.  Tlie  other  deed  of  this 
Parliament  which  was  destined  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to 
Henry  in  his  dealings  with  the  Pope  was  an  Act  dealing 
with  the  annateH,  i.e.  one  year's  income  from  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  paid  to  the  Pope  on  entrance  into  any  benefice. 
The  Act  declared  that  the  annatea  should  be  withheld 
from  the  Pope  and  given  to  the  King,  but  permitted  His 
Majesty  to  suspend  its  operation  so  long  as  it  pleased 
him.*  It  was  the  suspensory  clause  which  enabled  Henry 
to  coeroe  the  Pope,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  it*  Writing  to  Rome  (March  21st,  1532),  he  said: 
"  The  Pope  and  Cai*dinals  may  gain  our  friendship  by  truth 
and  justice.  Take  care  that  they  do  not  hope  or  despair 
too  much  from  this  power  which  has  been  committed  to  us 
by  the  statute.  I  do  not  mean  to  deceive  them,  but  to 
tell  them  the  fact  that  this  statute  will  be  to  their  ad- 
vantage, if  they  show  themselves  deserving  of  it ;  if  not, 
otherwise.  Nothing  has  been  defined  at  preseut,  which 
must  be  to  their  advantage  if  they  do  not  despise  my 
friendship."  * 

'  Cf.  Gee  »nd  H^rdy,  Doeumfnta  illustrative  of  the  Bintirry  qfthe  JSncflvih 
Chur^  p.  17<t.  Chapnys  declared  that  "  ChiirchTnen  will  be  of  lew  account 
than  sboemaken,  vho  have  the  power  of  a&sembling  and  making  their  own 
statutes  "  {LeUera  and  Payers,  etc.  v.  467  ;  cf.  VI.  121). 

^  Ibid.  p.  178  ;  the  BiupeDSoiy  clause  ia  on  p.  184.  ZetUrs  and  Papers^ 
etc  v.  pp.  343,  413. 

•  Ibid,  etc.  V.  p.  71.  *iWrf:  etc  r.  ph  415. 
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Archbiflliop  Warham,  who  had  presided  at  the  Convo- 
catiou  which  made  the  submission  of  the  clergy,  died  in 
August  1532;  aud  Ptenry  resolved  that  Crantner.  uot- 
wilhstanding  his  uawillingness,  should  succeed  him  an 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Cranmer  conscientiously 
believed  that  the  royal  sujuemacy  was  a  good  thing,  and 
would  cure  nanny  of  the  ecclesiustical  evils  which  no 
appeals  to  the  Pope  seemed  able  to  reform ;  and  he  was 
also  convinced  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine 
had  l)een  one  for  which  not  even  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
authority  could  give  a  dispensation.  He  was  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  King's  wishes  in  both  respects.  He  could 
not  be  an  acceptable  Primate  to  the  Eoman  Curia.  Yet 
Henry,  by  threatening  the  Pope  with  the  loss  of  the 
annates,  actually  compelled  him  to  send  Bulls  to  England, 
and  that  with  unusual  speed,  ratifying  the  appointment  to 
the  Primacy  of  a  man  who  was  known  to  believe  in  the 
nullity  of  the  King's  marriage,  and  to  be  ready  to  give 
eflect  to  bis  opinion;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  had  declared  that  the  Primate's  court 
was  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  tribunal  for  the  En^'lisb 
Church  and  people.  The  deed  made  the  Curia  really 
responsible  for  almost  all  that  followed  in  England.  For 
Parliament  in  February  1533,  acting  on  the  submission  of 
the  clergy,  had  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  all  appeals  to 
Borne  from  the  Archbishop's  court,  and  ordering  that,  if 
any  appeals  were  taken,  they  must  be  to  the  Kings  Court 
of  Chancery.  This  was  the  celebrated  Act  of  Restraint 
of  Appeals.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  1633  (Jan.  25th),  Henry  viu. 
was  privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn.  He  had  taken 
the  Pope's  advice  in  this  one  particular,  to  get  married 
without  waiting  for  the  Divorce ;  but  soon  afterwards 
(April  5th)  he  got  from  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  a 
document  declaring  that  the  Pope  had  no  power  to  grant 
a  dispensation  in  such  a  case  as  the  marriage  of  Henry 

'  Gee  and  Hardy,  DocumenU,  etc.  p.   195  ;  the  important  clanae  is  on 
p.  198. 
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with  Catharine ;  ^  and  the  Act  of  Restraint  of  Appeals  had 
made  such  a  decision  practically  final  so  far  as  England 
was  coucerned. 

Cranmer  was  consecmted  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on 
March  30tb,  1533.  His  opinions  were  known.  He  bad 
been  one  of  the  Cambridge  "  Germans  "  ;  he  had  freely  con- 
sorted with  Lutheran  divines  in  Germany ;  he  had  begun 
to  pray  in  private  for  the  abolition  of  the  Pope's  power  in 
England  as  early  as  1525  ;  and  it  was  not  without  reason 
that  Chapuys  called  him  a  *'  Lutheran."' 

On  April  1 1th,  1533,  the  new  Primate  asked  the  King 
to  permit  him  to  try  the  question  of  the  Divorce  before 
his  own  ecclesiastical  court ;  and  leave  was  granted  him  on 
the  following  day,  as  the  principal  minister  *'  of  our 
spiritual  jurisdiction."*  The  trial  was  begun,  and  the  court, 
acting  on  the  decisions  of  Convocation  two  months  earlier, 
which  bad  declared  (1)  that  no  dispensation  could  be  given 
for  a  marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  brother  provided  the 
marriage  had  been  consummated,  and  (2)  that  the  marriage 
between  Arthur  and  Catharine  had  been  conaummat-ed, 
pronounced  that  the  marriage  between  the  King  and 
Catharine  of  Aragon  was  null  and  void.^  This  was 
followed  by  an  inquiry  about  the  marriage  between  the 
King  and  Anne  Boleyn,  which  was  pronounced  valid,  and 
preimrations  were  made  for  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  took  place  on  June  Ist,  1533.* 

This  act  of  defiance  to  Rome  was  at  once  resented  by 
the  Pope.  The  Curia  declared  that  the  marriage  between 
Henry  and  Catharine  was  lawful,  and  a  Bull  was  issued 
commanding  Henry  to  restore  Catharine  and  put  away 
Anne  within  ten  days  on  pain  of  excommunication ;  which 
sentence  the  Emperor,  all  Christian  Princes,  and  Henry's 
own  subjects  were  called  upon  to  execute  by  force  of  arms.^ 

The  action  at  Home  was  answered  from  England  by 


^Littm  and  Papers,  «tc  vi.  pi».  146,  148 ;  of.  318. 


*  Ilu'd.  etc.  VI.  p.  35, 
*7Av4  VI.  p.  231. 

•  7Md  VI.  p.  413. 


'Ibid.  VI.  p.  163. 
•  lind.  VL  p.  246. 
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the  passing  of  several  strong  Acts  of  Parliament — all  in 
1534.  They  completed  the  separation  of  the  Church  and 
people  of  England  from  the  See  of  Korae. 

1.  The  Act  forbidding  the  payment  of  annates  to  the 
Pope  was  again  introduced,  and  this  time  made  absolute; 
no  annates  were  for  the  future  to  be  sent  to  Rome  as  the 
first-fruits  of  any  benefice.  In  the  same  Act  new  pro- 
\aBions  were  made  for  the  appointment  of  Einhops ;  they 
were  for  the  future  to  be  elected  by  the  r)ean9  and  Chapters 
on  receiving  a  royal  letter  of  leave  and  nomination.* 

2.  An  Act  forbidding  the  payment  of  Peter's  Pence 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  forbiddinp;  all  application  to  the 
Pope  for  dispensations ;  and  declaring  that  all  such  dis- 
pensations were  to  be  sought  for  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  within  England.' 

3.  The  Act  of  Succession,  which  was  followed  by  a 
second  within  the  same  year  in  which  the  nullity  of  the 
marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine  of  Aragon  was  clearly 
stated,  and  Catharine  was  declared  to  be  the  "  Princess  of 
Wales,"  t.«.  the  widow  of  Arthur ;  which  affirms  the 
validity  of  the  King's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
declares  that  all  the  issue  of  that  marriage  are  legitimate ; 
and  which  atlirms  that,  failing  male  succession,  the  crown 
falls  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.' 

4.  The  Supremacy  Act,  which  declares  that  the  King 
is  rightfully  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  Erujlandt 
has  been  recognised  as  such  by  Convrxration,  and  that  it  is 
within  his  powers  to  make  ecclesiastical  visitations  and  to 
redress  ecclesiastical  abuses.^ 

5.  The  Treasons  Act  must  also  be  included,  inasmuch 
as  one  of  its  pi-ovisious  is  that  it  is  treason  to  deny  to  the 
King  any  of  his  lawful  titles  (the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  of  England  being  one),  and  that  treason  includes 
calling  the  King  a  heretic  or  a  schismatic.^ 


'  Gee  and  Hardy,  DoewnenU  iliuttrativt  <^  the  Hiwiory  of  tht  EngUth 
Church,  p.  201. 

'  yWci.  p.  209.  •  Jbid.  pp.  2.T2,  244, 

*Ibid.  p.  24S.  •Ilntt,  p.  217. 
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To  complete  the  list»  it  is  necessary  to  nientiou  thai 
the  two  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  of  York  solemnly 
declared  that  "  the  Eoninu  Pontiff  had  no  greater  jiu'is- 
diction  bestowed  on  him  ])y  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
than  any  other  foreign  {extemiii)  Bishop  " — a  declaration 
called  the  A  hjuraiion  of  the  Papal  Snpre  macy  by  the 
Clergy} 

This  8Cf>aration  of  the  Church  of  England  from  Rome 
really  meant  that  instead  of  there  being  a  dual  control, 
there  was  to  be  a  single  one  only.  The  Kings  of  England 
had  always  claimed  to  have  some  control  over  the  Church 
of  their  realm ;  Henry  went  further,  and  insisted  that  he 
would  share  that  supervision  with  no  one.  But  it  should 
be  noticed  that  what  he  did  claim  was,  to  use  the  terms  of 
canon  law,  the  potcstas  ji(risdiction{»,  not  the  poUstas  ordinu ; 
he  never  asserted  his  right  to  ordain  or  to  control  the 
sacraments.  Nor  was  there  at  first  any  change  in  defini- 
tion of  doctrines.  The  Church  of  England  remained  what 
it  had  been  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  that  the 
Bishop  of  Kome  was  no  longer  recognised  as  the  Episcopus 
Universalis,  and  that,  if  appeals  were  necessary  from  the 
liighest  ecclesiastical  courts  in  England,  they  were  not  to 
be  taken  as  formerly  to  Rome,  but  were  to  be  settled  in  the 
Kings  courts  within  the  land  of  England.  The  power  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  afiaira  of  the  Church  could  scarcely 
be  exercised  by  the  King  ]>er8onally.  Appeals  c^idd  l)e 
settled  by  his  judges  in  the  law  courts,  but  he  requii*ed  a 
substitute  to  exereiso  his  fKswer  of  visitation.  This  duty 
was  given  to  Thnnia-s  Crnmwell.  who  waa  made  Vicar- 
(Jeneral.*  and  the  ottice  to  some  small  extent  may  be  said 
to  resemble  thfit  of  the  Pai)al  I>egate ;  he  represented  the 
King  as  the  Legate  had  represented  the  Pope. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  the  Church  of  England 
to  maintain  exactly  the  place  which  it  had  occupied. 
There  was  some  stirring  of  Reformation  life  in  the  land. 
Cranmer  had  been  early  attracted  by  the  writings  of 
Luther;  Thomas    Cromwell  was    not  unsympathetic,  and, 

^  Gee  and  Hnrdy,  Docnmait.n,  etc.  p.  251.  '  Ibid,  p.  366. 
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besides,  he  bad  the  idea  that  there  would  be  some  advantage 
gained  politically  bj  an  approach  to  the  German  Pro- 
testants. There  was  soon  talk  about  a  set  of  Articles 
which  would  express  the  doctrinal  beliefs  of  the  Church  of 
Englaud.  It  was,  however,  no  easy  matter  to  draft  them. 
While  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  and  euch  new  Bishops  aa 
Latimer,  liad  decided  leanings  towards  the  theology  of 
the  Reformation,  the  older  Bishops  held  strongly  by  the 
niediit'val  doctrinea  The  result  was  that,  after  prolonged 
conaultations,  little  progress  was  made,  and  very  varying 
doctrines  seem  to  have  been  taught,  all  of  which  tended 
to  dispeace.  In  the  end,  the  King  himself,  to  use  his  own 
worda,  "  was  constrained  to  put  his  own  pen  to  the  book, 
and  conceive  certain  articles  which  were  agreed  upon  by 
Convocation  as  catholic  and  meet  to  be  set  forth  by 
authority."*  They  were  published  in  1536  under  the 
title,  Articles  dcvisfd  by  the  Kyng*s  Highfua  Afajestie  to 
stahfysh  Christen  quietnes,  and  were  ordered  to  be  read 
"  plainly  "  in  the  chui'ches.^  They  came  to  be  called  tin* 
Ten  Articles^  the  first  doctrinal  symbol  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

According  to  the  preface,  they  were  meant  to  secure. 
by  royal  authority,  unity  and  concord  in  religious  beliefn. 
and  to  repress  and  utterly  extinguish  all  dissent  and  dtsconl. 
Foxe  the  Martyrologist  describes  them  very  accurately  as 
meant  for  "  weaklings  newly  weaned  from  their  mothers 
milk  of  Rome."  Five  deal  with  doctrines  and  five  witli 
ceremonies.  The  Bible,  the  Three  Creeds  (Apostles'. 
Nicene,  and  Athanasian),  and  the  doctrinal  decisions  nf 
the  first  four  (Ecumenical  Councils,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  standards  of  orthodoxy ;  baptism  is  necessary  for 
salvation — children  dying  in  infancy  "shall  undoubtedly 
be  saved  thereby,  and  tl»6  not " ;  the  Sacrament  of  Penance 
is  retained  witl»  confession  and  absolution,  which  are  de- 
claimed to  be  expedient  and  necessary;  the  substantial, 
real,  corporeal  Presence  of  Christ's  Body  and  Blood  under 
the  form  of  Bread  and  Wine  in  the  Eucharist  is  taught ; 

'  LfUtrsand  Papers,  ate.  xt.  p.  445.  »  Ibid.  xi.  pji.  30,  445. 
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faith  ae  well  as  charity  is  necessary  to  salvation ;  images 
are  to  remain  in  the  churches ;  the  saints  aud  the  Blessed 
Virgin  are  to  be  revereuc-ed  as  intercessors ;  the  saints  are 
to  be  invoked ;  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  such  as  clerical 
vestments,  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  carrying  candles  on 
Candlemas  iJay,  and  sprinkling  ashes  on  Ash -Wednesday. 
are  good  and  laudable ;  the  doctrines  of  Purgatory  and  of 
prayers  for  the  dead  were  not  denied,  but  people  were 
warned  about  them.  It  should  be  noticed  that  wliile  the 
three  Sacraments  of  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and  Penanoe 
are  retained^  no  mention  is  made  of  the  other  four»  and 
that  this  is  not  unlike  what  Luther  taught  in  the  Babyloniun. 
Captivity  of  Ifie  Chnrdi  of  Christ ;  that  while  the  Real 
Presence  is  maintained,  nothing  is  said  about  Transub- 
stautiation ;  that  while  images  are  retained  in  churches, 
all  incensing,  kneeling,  or  oft'ering  to  images  is  forbidden; 
that  while  saints  and  the  Virgin  may  be  invoked  as  inter- 
cessors, it  is  said  that  it  is  a  vain  superstition  to  believe 
that  any  saint  can  be  more  merciful  than  Christ  Himself ; 
aud  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  Attrition  and  Indulgences 
is  paralysed  by  the  statement  that  amendment  of  life  is  a 
necessary  part  of  Penance. 

It  is  only  when  these  Articles  are  read  along  with  the 
Injundiona  issued  iu  1536  and  15:^8  that  it  can  be  fully 
seen  how  much  they  were  meant  to  wean  the  people,  if 
gradually,  from  the  gross  superstition  which  disgraced  the 
popular  mediaeval  religion.  If  this  be  done,  they  seem 
un  attempt  to  fultil  the  aspii'ations  of  Chiistiau  Humauista 
like  Dean  Colet  and  Erasmus. 

After  warning  tlie  clergy  to  observe  all  the  laws  made 
for  the  abolition  of  the  papal  supremacy,  all  those  insisting 
on  the  supremacy  of  the  King  as  the  "  supreme  Head  of 
the  Church  of  England,"  and  to  preach  against  the  Pope's 
usurped  power  within  the  realm  of  England,  the  Injunctiona 
proceed  to  say  that  the  clergy  are  to  expound  the  Ten 
Articles  to  their  people.  Iu  doing  so  they  are  to  explain 
why  superfluous  holy  days  ought  not  to  be  observed ;  they 
are  to  exhort  their  people   against  such  superstitions    as 
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images,  relics,  and  priestly  miraclea  They  are  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  best  to  keep  God's  commandnients,  to  fulfil  His 
works  of  charity,  to  provide  for  their  families^  aud  to 
bestow  upon  the  poor  the  money  they  often  lavish  on 
pilgrimages,  images,  and  relics.  They  are  to  see  that 
parents  and  teachers  instruct  children  from  their  earliest 
years  in  the  Lord  s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  tlie  Ten  Com- 
mandmenta  They  are  to  be  careful  that  the  sacramento 
are  duly  and  reverently  administered  within  their  parishes, 
are  to  set  an  example  of  moral  living,  and  are  to  give 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The  second 
set  of  Injunctions  (1538)  goes  further.  The  clergy  are 
told  to  provide  "  one  whole  Bible  of  the  largest  volnmr.  in 
English,"  which  is  to  be  set  somewhere  in  the  chui-ch 
where  the  paiishioners  can  most  easily  read  it;  and  they 
are  to  bew^are  of  discouraging  any  man  from  perusing  it. 
"  for  it  is  the  lively  word  of  God  that  every  Christian  man 
is  bound  to  embrace  and  follow."  They  are  to  preach 
li  sermon  at  least  every  quarter,  in  which  they  are  to 
declare  the  very  gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  exhort  the  people 
to  the  works  of  charity,  mercy,  and  faith  especially  pre- 
scribed in  the  Scripturea  They  are  to  warn  them  against 
trusting  to  fancies  entirely  outside  of  Scripture,  such  a.s 
"  wandering  to  pilgrimages,  offering  of  money  or  candles  to 
images  or  relics,  kissing  or  licking  the  same,  and  saying 
over  a  number  of  beads  or  suchlike  superstitions."  They 
are  not  to  pei*mit  candles,  tapers,  or  images  of  wax  to  be 
placed  before  the  images  in  the  churches,  in  order  to  avoid 
"  that  most  detestable  ofFence  of  idolatry."  * 

The  Ten  Articles  thus  authoritatively  expounded  are 
anything  but  "  essentially  Romish  with  the  Pope  left  out 
in  the  cold"  They  are  rather  an  attempt  to  construct  a 
brief  creed  which  a  pliant  Lutheran  and  a  pliant  Romanist 
might  agree  upon — a  singularly  successful  attempt,  and 
one  which  does  great  credit  to  the  theological  attainments 
of  the  English  King. 

'  Tlie  two  seta  of  InjuncHmu  are  priutiMl  iu  Gee  and  Hard^r's  Dvcwnnila 
HIuMrutive  of  the  History  of  the  Enttfish  Church,  pp.  2(t9,  275. 
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It  was  thought  good  to  have  a  brief  manual  of 
religious  iustniction  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  lower 
clergy  and  of  the  poople,  perhaps  l)ecause  the  Ten  ArtUU« 
were  not  always  well  received.  A  committee  of  divines, 
ohiofly  Bishops.^  were  appointed  to  "  compile  certain  rudi- 
ments of  Christianity  and  a  Catechism."  *  The  result  was 
a  small  book,  divided  into  four  parts — an  exposition  ot 
the  Apostles*  Creed,  of  the  sevtn  Sacraments,  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  of  tlie  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ave  Maria. 
Two  other  parts  were  added  from  the  Ten  Articles — one  on 
Justification,  for  which  faith  is  said  to  be  necessary ;  and 
the  other  on  Purgatory,  which  is  stoutly  denied.  Great 
difiiculties  were  experienced  io  the  compilation,  owing  to 
the  " great  diversity  of  opinions"*  which  prevailed  amoug 
the  compilers ;  and  the  book  was  a  compromise  between 
those  who  were  stout  for  the  old  faith  and  those  who  were 
keen  for  the  new ;  but  in  the  end  all  seemed  satisHed  with 
their  work.  The  chief  difference  between  its  teacliing  and 
that  of  the  Ten  Articles  is  that  the  name  saciument  is 
given  to  seven  and  not  three  of  the  chief  ceremonies  of 
the  medieval  Church  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory  is  denied.  It  was  expected  that  the  King 
would  revise  the  book  before  its  publication,*  but  he  "  had 
no  time  convenient  to  overlook  the  great  pains  "  bestowed 
upon  it.^  Drafts  of  an  imprimatur  by  the  King  hare 
been  found  among  the  State  Papers*  but  the  book  was 
finally  issued  in  1537  by  the  "Archbishops  and  Bishops 
of  England,"  and  was  therefore  popularly  called  the 
la^iops*  Book.  All  the  clergy  were  ordered  "  to  read 
iiluud  from  the  pulpit  every  Sunday  a  portion  of  this  book  " 
to  their  people.'  The  Catechism  appears  to  have  been 
puldished  at  the  same  time,  and  to  have  been  in  large 
request.* 

*  The  liat  of  members  is  given  in  Letten  and  Papers^  etc  xii.  H.  p.  IG3. 

*  Letten  and  Papers,  xil.  ii.  p.  16fi  {Focce  of  Iten/ord  to  Bueer). 
'Ibid.  etc.  XII.  ii.  p.  122. 

*Jbid.  xir.  ii.  pp.  lis,  122.  162. 

•Jbid.  XII.  ii.  p.  22a.  •JOid.  xn.  ii.  p.  228. 

f  Ibid.  XII.  ii.  252,  296.  >  Jl^.  xn.  ii.  p.  3S4. 
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Hemy  viiL  afterwards  revised  the  Bishops*  Book 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  The  revision  was  puhlished 
in  1543,  and  was  known  as  the  Kiruj^  Book} 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tKX)n  bestowed  ou  the  people  of 
England  by  the  Ten  Articles  and  the  Injunctums  which 
enforced  them  was  tlie  penuissiou  to  read  and  hear  read 
a  version  of  the  Bible  in  their  own  tongue.  For  the 
vernacular  Scriptures  had  been  banned  in  England  as  they 
had  not  been  on  the  Continent,  save  perhaps  during  the 
Albigensian  persecution.  The  seventh  of  the  ConstUulioius 
of  Thomas  Arundel  ordains  "  that  no  one  hereafter  trans- 
lates into  the  English  tongue  or  into  any  other,  on  his  own 
authority,  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture  either  by  way  of 
book,  or  booklet,  or  tract"  This  constitution  was  directed 
against  Wirlif's  translation,  which  had  been  severely 
proscribed.  That  version,  like  so  many  others  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  had  been  made  from  the  Vulgata  But 
Luther's  example  had  fired  the  heart  of  William  Tyndale 
to  give  his  countiymeu  an  English  version  translated 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  originals. 

Tyndale  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  trained  first  at 
Oxford  and  then  at  Cambridge,  When  at  the  former 
University  he  had  belonged  to  that  circle  of  learned  and 
pious  men  who  had  encouraged  Erasmus  to  complete  his 
critical  text  of  the  New  Testament  He  knew,  a^  did 
More,  that  Erasmus  desired  that  the  weakest  woman  should 
be  able  to  read  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St  Paul ; 
that  the  husbandman  should  sing  portions  of  them  to 
himself  as  he  followed  the  plough  ;  that  the  weaver  should 
hum  them  to  the  tune  of  his  shuttle ;  and  that  the 
traveller  should  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  road  by  repeating 
their  stories ;  and  he  did  not,  like  More,  turn  his  back  on 
the  ennobling  enthusiasms  of  his  youth.' 


*  Cr&ntner's  Miseeilaneou*  H^ritij%ga  ajid  LeUer§  (P&rlcer  Society, 
Cambridge,  1846),  pp.  83-114,  contains  C<frrvxtioti8  of  the  Inftituiion  of  a 
Chritlvxn  A/an{Uie  BUhops'  Book)  fry  Jlenty  nil.,  witk  ArcMUkapCranmer'a 
Antudati&tu. 

'  Ab  Ute  u  Jan.  168S  wo  And  bim  writing :  "  Let  tu  agitate  (br  the  use 


». 
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Tysdale  found  that  he  could  not  attempt  his  task  in 
England.  He  went  to  Germany  and  began  work  in 
Cologne ;  but,  betrayed  to  the  magistrates  of  that  centre  of 
Gennan  Bomunism,  he  lied  to  Worms.  There  he  finished 
the  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  printed  two 
editions,  one  in  ocUivo  and  the  other  in  quarto — the  latter 
being  enriched  with  copious  marginal  notes.  The  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  in  Enghind  liad  early  word  of  this  trans- 
lation, and  by  Nov.  '6vd,  Archbishop  Warham  was  exerting 
himself  to  buy  and  destroy  as  many  copies  as  he  could  get 
hold  of  both  in  England  and  abroad  ;  and,  thanks  to  his 
exertions,  Tyndulo  was  supplied  with  funds  to  revise  his 
work  and  print  a  corrected  edition.  This  veraion  was 
welcomed  in  England,  and  passed  secretly  from  hand  to 
hand.  It  was  severely  censured  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
not  because  the  work  was  badly  done,  but  really  because 
it  was  so  scholarly.  The  faithful  translation  of  certain 
words  and  sentences  was  to  the  reactionary  More  "a 
mischievous  perversion  of  those  writings  intended  to 
advance  heretical  opinion  "  ;  ^  and,  strange  to  say,  Dr.  James 
Gairdner  seems  to  agree  with  him.*  Tyndale*s  version  had 
been  publicly  condemned  in  England  at  the  Council  called 
by  the  King  in  1530  (May),  and  copies  of  his  hook  had 
been  publicly  burnt  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  while  he 
himself  had  been  tracked  like  a  wild  beast  by  emissaries 
of  the  English  Government  in  the  Netherlands. 

Craumer  induced  Convo^'Ation  in  1534  to  petition  for 
an  English  version  of  the  Bible,  and  next  year  Cromwell 
per8uade<l  Miles  Coverdale  to  undertake  his  tranfilation  in 
1535.     It  was  made  from  the  Vulgate  with  some  assist* 


of  Soripttm  in  the  mother- toiiga*,  and  for  lesrning  in  the  Universitiea.  .  .  . 
I  nvver  altcrol  a  syllable  uf  God's  WonI  niyself,  nor  would,  Againit  my 
oouBcience"  {Ltttcrs  and  PajterSy  etc,  vi,  p.  184). 

'  or.  Tyndale'it  answer  to  Sir  Thon>as  More's  animadversions,  Work» 
(Day *A  edition),  p.  118. 

'  Cr.  Pollard's  oxoAllent  and  trenchant  note,  Crttnmar  and  ttv.  Bngliak 
Jief<7rmuiion  (New  York  and  Lomlon,  1904),  p.  110  ;  Gairdner,  Tfu  Enyliak 
Church  in  the  Si^ffnth  CaUury,  /rmn  the  Acceniffn  of  Henry  VIH.  to  tfie 
JkfUh  qf^^fary  (London.  1»03),  pp.  190-91. 
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auce  from  Luther's  version,  and  was  much  inferior  to  the 
proscribed  version  of  Tyndale ;  but  it  hod  a  large  private 
sale  in  England,  and  the  King  was  induced  to  license  it  to 
enable  the  clergy  to  obey  the  Injunctions  of  1536,  which 
bad  ordered  a  copy  of  the  English  Bible  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  churches  before  August  1537.* 

The  Archbishop,  however,  had  another  version  in  view, 
which  he  sent  to  Cromwell  (Aug.  1537),  saying  that  he 
liked  it  better  than  any  other  translation,  and  hoped  it 
would  be  licensed  to  be  read  freely  until  the  Bishops  could 
set  forth  a  better,  which  be  believes  will  not  be  until  after 
Doomsday.      This  version  was  practically  Tyndale's. 

Tyndale  had  entrusted  one  of  his  friends,  Bogers, 
with  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  finished  as  far 
as  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  with  his  complete  veraion  of 
the  New  Testament.  Rogers  had  taken  Tyndale's  New 
Testament,  his  Old  Testament  as  far  as  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  borrowed  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  Coverdale's  vereion,  and  printed  theni 
with  a  dedication  to  the  King,  signed  Thomas  Matthew.' 
This  was  the  edition  recommended  by  Cranmer  to  Cromwell, 
wliich  was  licensed.  The  result  was  that  Tyndale's  New 
Testament  (the  same  version  which  had  been  denounced 
as  pernicious,  and  which  had  been  publicly  burnt  only  a 
few  years  before)  and  a  large  part  of  bis  Old  Testament 
were  publicly  introduced  into  the  parish  churches  of 
England,  and  became  the  foimdation  of  all  succeeding 
translations  of  the  Bible  into  the  English  language.'  On 
reconsideration,  the  translation  was  found  to  l)e  rather  too 
accurate  for  the  Government,  and  some  changes  (certainly 
not  corrections)  were  made  in  1538—39.  Thus  altei^d, 
the  translation  was  known  as  the  Oreat  Bible,  and,  because 
Cranmer  wi*ote    the    preface,  as    Cranmer's    Bibla^     This 


'  LtUtTt  a-nd  Papen,  etc.  XII.  ii.  p.  174. 

•  national  Di^ionary  of  Biograjihy,  art.  *'  Rogers.*' 
'  The  excellence  of  Tyndale's  version  is  aliown  by  the  fact  that  many  of 

his  renderings  have  been  adoptod  in  the  Kcvisnl  Version. 

*  DUou,  HiMory  of  Ike  ChurfJi  <f  England  (London,  1876,  etc),  it  77. 
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waa  the  rersion,  the  Bible  "of  tbe  largest  volume,"  which 
wu  ordered  to  be  placed  in  tbe  choicbes  for  tbe  people 
to  read,  and  portions  of  which  were  to  be  read  from  the 
pulpit  every  Sunda/,  according  to  tbe  Injurictions  of  1 538.  ^^ 

From  1533  on  to  the  middle  of  1539,  there  was  a^^| 
distinct  Lf  alow  advance  in  England  towards  a  real  Reforma- 
tion \  tlien  the  progress  was  arrested,  if  the  movement  did 
not  become  decidedly  retrograde.  It  seems  more  than 
probable  that  if  Henry  had  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
there  would  have  been  another  attempt  at  an  adranca 

Part  ttf  the  advance  had  been  a  projected  political  and 
religious  treaty  with  the  German  Protestants.  Neither 
Henry  viti.  nor  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  appcArs  to^^ 
have  buen  much  in  earnest  about  an  alliance,  and  froiv^| 
the  English  King's  iiiBtructiuns  to  his  envoys  it  would 
appear  thut  his  chief  desire  was  to  commit  the  German 
divines  to  uu  approval  of  the  Divorce.^  Luther  was 
somewhat  scornful,  and  aeems  to  have  penetrated  Henry  s 
design.'  The  German  theologians  had  no  doubt  hut  that 
the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catharine  was  one  which 
nhoiild  never  have  taken  place  ;  but  they  all  held  that,  once 
made,  it  ought  not  to  be  broken.*  Determined  efforts  were 
mndo  to  rapture  the  aym|kathieH  of  Melanchthnn.  Bishop 
Foxe.  selected  as  tbe  theological  ambassador,  was  instructed 
to  take  him  presents  to  the  value  of  £70.*  His  books 
were  placed  on  the  course  of  study  for  Cambridge  at 
CnmiweH's  order.*  Henry  exchanged  complimentary  letters, 
and  graciously  accepted  the  dedication  of  Melanchthon*s 
De.  Locis  Conimunibui.^  An  embassy  was  despatcbiHl, 
<*i»ufliHting  of  Foxe,  Bishop  elect  of  Hereford;  Heath, 
Archdeacon  of  Canterbury  ;  and  Dr.  Barnes,  an  EnglinU 
divine,  who  was  a  pronounced  Lutheran.  They  met  the 
Prot<«taiit  Princes  at  Schmalkuld  and  bad  long  discussions. 


*  X«Mrri  amd  Apvr*,  etc  IX.  p,  W.  *  Ibii.  IX.  119. 

>  JUd.  X.  p.  234  ;  cf.  De  Wvtte,  Dr.  MiaHin  Lnth*n  Briefs,  ttc. 
M8. 

•  yWrf.  ix.  p.  72  ;  of,  p.  70.  •  ihid.  ix.  p.  90S. 
•/Wrf,  IX.  pp.  74.  76,  Urt,  311. 
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Tbe  confederated  Princes  and  Henry  found  themselves  in 
agreement  on  many  points  :  they  would  stoutly  disown 
the  primacy  of  the  Pope;  they  would  declare  that  they 
would  not  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  any  Council  whicli 
the  Pope  and  tlie  Emperor  might  assemble ;  and  they 
would  pled^^e  each  other  to  got  their  BlHliops  and  proachera 
to  declare  them  null  and  void.  The  (Jerman  Princes 
were  quite  wilUng  to  give  Henry  the  title  of  "  Defender 
of  the  Schmalkald  League."  But  they  insisted  as  the 
iival  arti(Ues  of  any  alliance  that  the  English  Church  and 
King  must  accept  the  theology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
and  adopt  the  ceremonies  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  and 
on  these  rocks  of  doctrine  and  ritual  the  proposed  aUiance 
was  shattered.'  The  Germane  had  their  own  private 
view  of  the  English  Refonnation  under  Henry  vni.,  which 
was  neither  very  flattering  nor  quite  accurate. 

"  So  far  the  King  has  heoomo  Lutheran,  that,  because 
the  Pope  has  refused  to  sanation  his  divorce,  he  has  ordered, 
on  penalty  of  death,  that  every  one  shall  believe  and  preach 
that  not  the  Pope  hut  himself  is  the  head  of  the  universal 
Church.  All  other  papistry,  monasteries,  mass,  indulgences. 
and  intercessions  for  the  dead,  are  pertinaciously  adhered 
t»."« 


The  English  embassy  went  from  Schmalkald  to 
Wittenberg,  where  they  met  a  number  of  divines,  including 
Luther  and  Melauchtbon,  and  ]jroceeded  to  discuss  the 
question  of  doctrinal  agreement.  Melanchthon  had  gone 
over  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  produced  a  series  of 
articles  which  presented  all  that  the  Wittenberg  theologians 
could  concede,  and  Luther  had  revised  the  draft.^  Both 
the  Germans  were  charmed  with  the  learning  and  courtcny 
of  Archdeacon  Heath.  Bishop  Foxe  "  had  the  manner 
of  prelates,"  says  Melanchthon,  and  his  learning  did  not 

*  LetUrti  and  PajurSt  etc.  rx.  pp.  844- 4& 
■  Und.  X.  p.  38. 

'  Tfa«se  u-tidei  have  been  printed  with  a  good  hiatoricsl  introdaotlon  by 
Professor  Mfiitz  of  Jena,  Di£  WUtenherger  Artiixl  von  I6S6  (Leipiig,  190&). 
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Tiie  csonwmoo 


to  Do&liiag. 


Haarj  did  not  nre  to  ^octpi  %  creed  leady  made  for  htm. 


and  tbooght  that  mliMimfMil  oefcraoniee  mi^tt  differ  in 
dilfemit  oomitnes.  He  wm  a  King  **  recfcooed  MBewfaat 
learned,  tboagh  nnworthj '  he  wd,  "  uid  harmg  eo  maoy 
learned  men  in  hie  realm,  lie  ooold  not  aooepc  at  anj 
Greatnre's  band  the  obeerving  of  his  and  the  realm's 
futb;  bat  he  waa  willing  to  confer  with  learned  men 
pent  from  them.*** 

Before  the  conference  at  Wittenberg  had  come  to  an 
end.  Henry  believed  that  he  had  no  need  for  a  German 
jtlhance.  The  ill-used  Qaeen  CathHrine,  vrbo,  alone  of  all 
persona  concerned  in  the  Divorce  proceedingB,  comee  out 
mutained,  died  on  Jan.  7tb,  1536.  Her  will  contained 
tlK'  touching  be(|nest :  *  To  my  daughter,  the  collar  of 
gold  which  I  brought  out  of  Spain  '*' — out  of  Spain, 
when  she  came  a  fair  young  bride  to  marry  Prince  Arthur 
of  England  thirty-live  years  before. 

There  is  no  need  to  believe  that  Henry  exhibited  the 
nnaeemly  manifestations  of  joy  which  his  enemies  credit 
him  witli  when  the  news  of  Catharine's  death  waa  brought 
to  him,  but  it  did  free  him  from  a  great  dread.  He  read 
men  uud  circumHtaucea  Hhrewdly,  and  be  knew  enough  of 
Charles  v.  to  believe  that  the  Emperor,  after  his  aunt's 
deatli,  and  when  he  )iad  no  flagrant  attack  on  the  family 
honour  of  his  house  to  protest  against,  would  not  make 
himself  ttie  Pope's  instrument  against  England. 

Henry  hod  always  maintained  himself  and  England 
by  balancing  France  ngitinst  the  Empire,  and  could  in 
addition  weaken  the  Empire  by  strengthening  the  German 
Protestants.  But  in  1539,  Frauce  and  the  Emperor 
liad  become  allies,  and  Henry  was  feeling  himself  very 
insecnrc  It  is  probalilo  that  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  Henry's  marriage  with  Anne  of  Cleves  were  due 
to  this  new  danger.  On  the  other  liaud,  there  had 
been    discontent    in    England    at    many    of    the   actions 

*  UUtn  and  Pnprm,  etr.  i.  p.  08  ;  cf.  68,  >7,  108. 

*  Ibid,  u.  p.  aitt.  *  Ibid,  X.  p.  16. 
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which  were  supposed  to  come  from  the  advance  towards 
KeforinatioxL 

Henry  ^^^.  had  always  spent  money  lavishly.  His 
father's  immense  hoards  had  disappeared,  while  England, 
under  Wolsey,  was  the  paymaster  of  Europe^  and  the 
King  was  in  great  need  of  funds.  In  England  as  else- 
where the  wealth  of  the  monasteries  seemed  to  have  l>een 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  8uppl}'ing  an  empty  royal 
exchequer.  A  visitation  of  monasteries  was  ordered,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Thomas  Cromwell;  and,  in  order  to 
give  him  a  perfectly  free  hand,  all  episcopal  functions 
were  for  the  time  being  suspended.  The  visitation  dis- 
closed many  scandalous  things.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament  (1536)  for  Thf  Dissolution  of  ike  Lesser 
Afonastertea}  The  lands  of  all  monasteries  whose  annual 
rental  was  less  than  £200  a  year  were  given  to  the 
King,  as  well  as  all  the  ornaments,  jewels,  and  other  goods 
belonging  to  them.  The  dislodged  monks  and  nuns  were 
either  to  be  taken  into  the  larger  houses  or  to  receive 
some  measure  of  support,  and  the  heads  were  to  get 
pensions  sufficient  to  sustain  them.  The  lands  thus  acquired 
might  have  been  formed  into  n  gi-eat  crown  estate  yielding 
revenues  large  enough  to  permit  taxation  to  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  but  the  King  was  in  need  of  ready  money, 
and  he  had  courtiers  to  gratify.  The  convent  lands 
were  for  the  most  part  sold  cheaply  to  courtiers,  and 
the  numbers  and  power  of  the  county  families  were 
largely  increased.  A  new  visitation  of  the  remaining 
monasteries  was  begun  in  1538,  this  time  accompanied 
with  an  inquiry  into  superstitious  practices  indulged 
in  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  notorious  reUcs 
were  removed.  They  were  of  all  sorts — part  of  St. 
Peter's  hair  and  beard  ;  stones  with  which  St.  Stephen 
was  stoned ;  the  hair  shirt  and  bones  of  St.  Thomas  the 
martyr;  a  crystal  containing  a  little  quantity  of  Our 
Lady's  milk,  "  with  two  other  bones " ;  the  "  principal 
relic  in  England,  an  angel  with  one  wing  that  brought  to 

'  The  Act  is  printed  id  Gee  and  Hardy,  Doc%tments,  etc.  p.  2fi7. 
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Caveraham  (near  Reading)  the  spear's  head  that  pierced 
the  side  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross  " ;  the  ear  of  Malchua, 
which  St.  Peter  cut  off;  a  foot  of  St.  Philip  at  Winchester 
"covered  with  gold  plate  and  (precious)  stones";  and  so 
forth.*  Miraculous  images  were  brought  up  to  London 
and  their  mechanism  exposed  to  the  crowd,  while  an 
eloquent  preacher  thundered  against  the  superstition: 

"  The  bearded  crucifix  called  the  '  Rood  of  Grace  *  (was 
brought  from  Maidstone,  and)  while  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
preached  it  turned  its  head,  rolled  its  eyes,  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  shed  tears, — in  the  presence,  too,  of  many  other 
famous  saints  of  wood  and  stone  .  .  .  the  satellite  saints  of 
the  Kentish  image  acted  in  the  same  way.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Virgin  of  Walsinjjrhani,  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, and  other  images  will  soon  perform  miracles  also  in 
the  same  place ;  for  the  trickery  was  so  thoroughly 
exposed  that  every  one  was  indignant  at  the  monks  and 
impostors."* 

A  second  Act  of  Parliament  followed,  which  vested  all 
monastic  property  in  the  King ;  and  this  gave  the  King 


>  Lftters  and  Papert,  etc.  XIII.  ti.  pp.  30,  78,  147,  ISS.  In  Leiiera  and 
PapfrSj  ete.  xiv.  i.  p.  163,  thera  u  ui  official  ftocount  of  the  English 
Ueromiation  under  Henry  viii.,  in  which  there  in  tlin  following  (p.  155): 
"Tuitdiing  images  aet  in  the  churches,  u  books  of  the  unlcarucd,  tliuugh 
they  ars  nut  i  ecae»ry,  but  rather  give  oocasion  to  J«w»,  Turkfl.  and  Saracens 
to  think  we  are  idolaters,  the  King  tolerates  them,  except  thoM  about  which 
idolatry  has  been  committed.  .  .  .  Onr  I^y  of  Woroester,  when  her  gar- 
ments were  taken  off,  was  foond  to  be  the  similitude  of  a  bishop,  like  a 
giant,  almost  ten  feet  long ;  .  .  .  the  roods  at  Boxelegh  and  ollter  places, 
which  moved  their  ejres  and  Lipa  when  certain  keys  and  strings  were  bent  or 
pulled  in  secret  places — images  of  this  sort  the  King  has  caused  to  be  voided 
and  committed  other  as  it  was  convenient,  following  the  example  of  King 
Hewkiah,  who  destroyed  the  brazen  sorpenL  Shrines,  copecs,  and 
reliquaries,  so  called,  have  lieen  fouud  to  be  feigned  things,  as  the  Mord  of 
Christ  was  but  a  piece  of  rod  silk  enclosed  in  a  thick  glass  of  crystalline, 
and  in  another  plaue  oil  ooloured  of  san^ts  dra/yonis,  instead  of  the  milk  of 
Our  La<ly  a  piece  of  ohalk  or  ceruse.  Onr  Lady's  girdle,  the  verges  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  etc.,  and  more  of  the  Holy  Cross  than  three  cars  may 
carry,  the  King  has  therefore  caused  to  be  taken  away  and  the  abusive* 
pices  burnt,  and  the  doubtful  ftort  hidden  away  honestly  for  fear 
idolatry." 

*  Ihid.  xrn.  t  288-«4,  AVcAo/oj  PaHnd^je  to  Bnllituj*r  (April  12th). 
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poBsessioD  uot  only  of  huge  eetates,  hut  aim  of  od  immense 
quantity  of  jewels  and  precious  metala.*  The  shrine  of  St 
Thomas  at  Canterbury,  when  "disgarnished,"  yielded,  it  is 
said,  DO  fewer  than  twenty-six  cartloads  of  gold  and 
silver.' 

This  wholesale  confiscation  of  monastic  property, 
plundering  of  shrines,  and  above  all  the  report  that  Henrj' 
had  ordered  the  bones  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  to  be 
burned  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds,  determined 
Pope  Paul  ni.  to  renew  (Dec.  17th,  1538)  the  execution 
of  his  Bull  of  excommunication  (Aug.  oOth,  1535),  which 
had  been  hitherto  suspended.  It  was  declared  that  the 
Bull  might  be  published  in  St  Andrews  or  **  in  oppido 
Califltrensi  "  in  Scotland,  at  Dieppe  or  Boulogne  in  France, 
or  at  Tuam  in  Ireland.'  The  Pope  knew  that  he  could  not 
get  it  published  in  England  itself. 

The  violent  destruction  of  shrines  and  pilgrimage 
places,  which  had  been  holiday  resorts  as  well  as  places  of 
devotion,  could  not  fail  to  create  some  popular  imeasiness, 
and  tliei*e  were  other  and  probably  deeper  roots  of  dis- 
content England,  like  other  nations,  ha<l  been  suffering 
from  the  economic  changes  which  were  a  feature  of  the 
timea  One  form  peculiar  to  England  was  that  wool- 
growing  had  become  more  profitable  than  keeping  stock 
or  raising  grain,  and  landed  proprietors  were  enclosing 
commons  for  pasture  land  and  letting  much  of  their  arable 
land  lie  fallow.  The  poor  men  could  no  longer  graze  their 
beasts  on  the  commons,  and  the  subsytution  of  pasture  for 
arable  land  threw  great  numbers  out  of  employment. 
They  had  to  sell  the  animals  they  could  no  longer  feeii. 
ant!  did  not  see  how  a  li\ing  could  be  earned ;  nor  hud 
they  the  compensation  given  to  the  dislmnded  monks. 
Tlie  pressure  of  taxation  increased  the  prevaihng  distress. 

'  The  Ad/or  the  Dittolution  of  the  Ortaier  Monasteries  is  printed  is  Gm 
ftnd  Hardy«  Docuvients^  etc  p.  281. 

*Jbid,  XIII.  it.  p.  49. 

*  LeUers  and  Papers^  ete.  xni.  ii.  p.  450.  'Mn  oppido  Cidistniisi  **  xa 
probably  "at  Coldstroaiu"  \  Soatou  b«d  been  mado  %  Cwdioal  to  be  ready 
to  nuke  the  pabUofttion. 
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Risings  took  place  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  Lincoln- 
Hliire,  and  the  insurgenls  marched  Binging : 

"Chriat  ciucitied, 
For  Thy  woundes  wide, 
Us  common*  guyde, 
Which  pilgrims  l)e, 
Through  CJodw  grace, 
For  to  purchache, 
Old  wealth  and  peax 
Of  the  Spiritualitie."' 

Tn  their  demands  they  denonnrad  equally  the  contempt 
shown  for  Holy  Mother  Church,  the  diseolution  of  the 
monastcriea,  the  spoliation  of  shrines,  the  contempt  shown 
to  "  Our  Lodye  and  all  the  saints,"  new  taxes,  the  enclosure 
of  commons,  the  douig  away  with  use  and  wont  in  tenant 
rights,  the  branding  of  the  Lady  Mary  as  illegitimate. 
King's  counsellors  of  "  low  birth  and  small  estimation,"  and 
the  five  reforming  Bishops — Cranmer  and  Latimer  being 
considered  as  specially  objectionable.*  The  Yorkshire 
Bising  was  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 

The  insurgents  or  "  pilgrims  "  were  not  more  consistent 
than  other  people,  for  they  plundered  priests  to  support 
their  "  army  " ;  *  and  while  they  insisted  on  the  primacy  of 
the  Bishop  of  Kome,  they  bad  no  wish  to  see  his  authority 
ro-established  in  England.  They  asked  the  King  to  admit 
the  Pope  to  be  head  of  spiritual  things,  giving  spiritual 
authority  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  "  so 
that  the  said  Bishop  of  Rome  have  no  further  meddling."  * 

The  insurrections  were  put  down,  and  Henry  did  not 
cease  his  spoliation  of  shrines  and  monasteries  in  conse- 
quence of  their  protests ;  but  ther  feelings  of  the  people 
made  known  by  their  proclamations,  at  the  conferences  held 
between  their  leaders  and  the  repi-esentatives  of  authority, 
and  by  the  examination  of  prisoners  and  suspected  persons, 
must  have    suggested   to   his  shrewd  mind  whether    the 

'  iMUr*  and  Papen,  etc.  xi.  p,  S05. 

•  Ibid,  xf:  pp.  238.  272,  3M,  356,  477,  504.  607. 

•/frirf.  XI.  238.  «i*id.  XL47?. 
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Reformation  was  not  being  pressed  onward  too  hastily  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  laity.  England  did  not 
produce  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  great  spiritual  leader  in- 
spired by  a  prophetic  conviction  that  he  was  speaking  the 
tmth  of  God,  and  able  bo  create  a  like  conviction  in  the 
hearts  of  his  neighbours,  while  he  was  never  so  far  before 
them  that  they  could  not  easily  follow  him  step  by  step. 
The  King  cried  halt ;  and  when  Cromwell  insisted  on  his 
plan  of  alliance  with  the  Protestants  of  the  Continent  of 
Eiu-ope,  he  went  the  way  of  all  the  counsellors  of  Henry 
who  withstood  their  imperious  master  (July  28th,  1640). 

But  this  is  to  anticipate.  Negotiations  were  still  in 
progress  with  the  Lords  of  the  Schmalkald  League  in  the 
spring  of  1539,*  and  the  King  was  thinking  of  cementing 
his  connection  with  the  German  Lutherans  by  marrying 
Anne  of  Cleves,"  the  sister-in-law  of  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony.  The  Parliament  of  1539  (April  28th  to  June 
28th)  saw  the  beginnings  of  the  change.  Six  questions 
were  introduced  for  discussion : 

"Whether  there  be  in  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  tran- 
fiubstantiation  of  the  substance  of  bread  and  wine  into  the 
substance  of  flesh  and  blood  or  not  ?  Whether  priests  may 
marry  by  the  law  of  God  or  not  1  Whether  the  vow  of 
chastity  of  men  and  women  bindeth  by  the  law  of  God  or 
not  ?  Whether  auricular  confession  be  necessary  by  the 
law  of  God  or  not  ?  Whether  private  Masses  may  stand 
with  the  Word  of  God  or  not  ?  Whether  it  be  necessary 
by  the  Word  of  God  that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  should 
be  administered  under  both  kinds  or  not  ?  **  * 

The  opinions  of  the  Bishops  were  divided ;  bnt  the  lay 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  evidently  did  not  wish  any 
change  from  the  mediaeval  doctrines,  and  believed  that  no 
one  could  be  such  a  wise  theologian  as  their  King  when 
he  confounded  the  Bishop  with  his  stores  of  learning. 
"  We  of  the  temporalitie,"  wrote  one  who  was  present, 
"have  been  all  of  one  opinion  ...  all  England  have  cause 


'  Lftttra  and  Papm.  eta  x\r,  i  p.  344 
*  Ibid.  XIV,  i.  pp.  191.  IW,  587. 


*  IlHd,  XIV.  i.  p.  489. 
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to  thank  God  and  moat  heartily  to  rejoice  of  the  King's 
most  godly  proceedings."  ^  So  Parliament  enacted  the  Six 
Articles  Act^  a  ferocious  statute  commonly  called  "  the 
bloody  whip  with  six  strings."  To  deny  tranBubatantiation 
or  to  deprave  the  sacraments  was  to  be  reckoned  heresy, 
and  to  be  puuiHhed  with  burning  and  confiscation  of  goods. 
It  was  made  a  felony,  and  puniHhable  with  death,  to  teach 
that  it  was  necessary  to  communicate  in  both  kinds  in  the 
Holy  Supper ;  or  that  priests,  monks,  or  nuns  vowed  to 
celibacy  might  marry.  All  clerical  marriages  which  hud 
been  contracted  were  to  be  dissolved,  and  clerical  in- 
continence was  punishable  by  loss  of  property  and  benefica 
Special  commissions  were  issued  to  hold  quarterly  sessions 
in  every  county  for  the  enfoi-cement  of  the  statute.  The 
official  title  of  the  Act  was  An  Act  abolishing  Diversity  of 
Opinion,  The  first  commission  issued  was  for  the  county 
of  London,  and  at  the  first  session  five  hundred  persons 
were  indicted  within  a  fortnight.  The  law  was,  however, 
much  more  severe  tlmn  its  enforcement.  The  five  hundred 
made  their  submission  and  received  the  Eling's  pardon.  It 
was  under  this  barbarous  sUtute  that  so-called  heretics 
were  tried  and  condenmed  during  the  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  vin. 

The  revival  of  mediaeval  doctrine  did  not  mean  any 
diffeience  in  the  strong  anti -papal  pohcy  of  the  English 
King.  It  rather  became  more  emphatic,  and  Henry  spoke 
of  the  Pope  in  terms  of  the  greatest  disrespect.  "  That 
most  persistent  idol,  enemy  of  all  truth,  and  usurpator  of 
Princes,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,"  "  that  cankered  and  venomous 
serpent,  Paul,  Bishop  of  Rome/'  are  two  of  his  phrases.^ 

The  Ad  of  the  Six  Statutes  made  Lutherans,  as  previous 
Acts  had  made  Papists,  liable  to  capital  pimishment ;  but 
while  Cromwell  remained  in  power  he  evidently  was  able 
to  hinder  its  practical  execution.  Cromwell,  however,  was 
soon  to  fall     He  seemed  to  be  higher  in  favour  than  ever. 

^Ldt^nawi  Papcn,  etc,  xiv.  i.  p.  475. 

'  Gee  and  Hardy,  /X^tfttm^n^*,  etc.  p.  303. 

"  Letters  and  Partem,  eU-.  XIV.  i.  pp.  849.  488. 
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He  had  almost  forced  his  policy  on  his  master,  and  thu 
marriage  of  Henry  wiLli  Anne  of  Cleves  (Jaa  6th,  1540) 
seemed  to  be  bis  triumph.  Then  Henry  struck  suddenly 
and  remorselessly  as  usual.  The  Minister  was  impeached, 
and  condemned  without  trial.  He  was  executed  (July 
28th);  and  Anne  of  Cleves  was  got  rid  of  on  the  plea  of 
pre-contract  to  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  (July  9th). 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  Gardiner,  the  sleuth-hound  of  the 
reaction,  that  Cranmer  did  not  share  the  fate  of  the 
Minister.  Immediately  after  the  execution  of  Cromwell 
(July  30th),  the  King  gave  a  brutal  exiiibition  of  his 
position.  Three  clergymen  of  Lutheran  views,  Barnes, 
Garret,  and  Jerome,  were  burnt  at  Smithfield ;  and  three 
Homanists  were  beheaded  and  tortured  for  denying  the 
King's  spiritual  supremacy. 

Henry  hafl  kept  himself  ostentatiously  free  from 
responsibility  for  the  manual  of  doctrine  entitled  InstUution 
of  a  Christian  Man.  Perhuj)s  he  believ&i  it  too  advanced 
for  his  people;  it  was  at  all  events  too  advanced  for  the 
theology  of  the  Six  Articles;  another  manual  was  needed, 
and  was  published  in  1543  (May  19th).  It  was  entitled 
A  Necessary  Doctrttu  and  Erudition  for  any  Christian 
Man;  aet  forth  by  the  King's  Majesty  of  England. 

It  was  essentially  a  revision  of  the  former  manual,  and 
may  have  been  of  composite  authorship.  Cranmer  was 
believed  to  have  written  the  chapter  on  faith,  and  it  was 
revised  by  Convocation.  The  King,  who  issued  it  himself 
with  a  preface  commending  it,  declared  it  to  be  "a  true 
and  perfect  doctrine  for  all  people."  It  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  of  some  selected  passages  of  Scriptui-e.  Its 
chief  difTerence  from  the  former  manual  is  that  it  teaches 
unmistakably  the  doctrines  of  TransuhstanticUion,  the  Invoca- 
tion of  Saints,  and  the  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy.  It  may  be 
fi&id  that  it  very  accurately  represented  the  theology  of  the 
majority  of  Englishmen  in  the  year  1543.  For  King  and 
people  were  not  very  far  apart.  They  both  clung  to 
medieval  theology  ;  and  they  both  dct^^sted  the  Papacy, 
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and  wished  the  clergy  to  be  kept  in  due  subordination. 
There  woe  a  widespread  and  silent  movement  towards  an 
Evangelical  Reformation  always  making  itself  apparent 
when  least  expected ;  but  probably  three-fourths  of  the 
|»eople  had  not  felt  it  during  the  reign  of  Henry.  It 
needed  Mary's  burnings  iu  Smithfieid  and  the  fears  of  a 
Spanish  overlord,  before  the  leaven  could  leaven  the  whole 
lump. 


CHAPTER  IL 
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When  Henry  vin.  died,  in  1547  (Jan.  28th).  the  situa- 
tion in  England  was  diflficnlt  for  those  who  came  after 
him.  A  i^ligious  revolution  had  been  half  aoconi - 
plished ;  a  social  revolution  waa  in  progress,  creating 
popular  ferment ;  evicted  tenants  and  uncloistered  monks 
formed  raw  material  for  revolt ;  the  treasury  was  empty, 
the  kingdom  in  debt,  and  the  coinage  debased.  The  kingly 
authority  had  undermined  every  other,  and  the  King  was  a 
child.  The  new  nobility»  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the 
Church,  did  not  command  hcreilitary  respect ;  and  the 
Council  which  gathered  round  the  King  was  torn  by  rival 
factions.* 

Henry  vin.  bad  died  on  a  Friday,  but  his  death  was 

^  SoURGRfl  In  addition  to  those  given  on  p.  313  :  Calendar  ofStaU  /H/wr>, 
Dome^ic  Serial,  of  the  Br.igna  r^  Edtoard  VI.,  Majy^  and  EHxabftk  (Uiis 
Calendar  ia  for  the  most  part  merely  an  index  to  dociinionta  which  touxt 
be  read  in  the  Record  Office) ;  CorretponiaTU^  polili^iue  d'0d4t  de  Selve: 
Commitsion  dfs  Arxhivct  Poliixques^  Pari*,  18H8} ;  LUerary  Rtnwina  of 
Sdioard  F/.  (Roxburgh  Club,  London,  1857) ;  Narrativa  of  iht  Rt/ormalion 
(Cainden  Society,  London,  1860) ;  Wriothesley,  Chronieie  (Cvnden  Society, 
London,  1675] ;  Weiss,  Papiara  d' £tat  du  Cardinal  de  GranvelU  {ColUtiicn 
de  DoeumenU  xnAHU^  Paris,  1841-6U) ;  Fnmivall,  Ballads  from  Jfanu- 
scripts  (Ballad  Society,  London,  1868)  ;  Four  Sytpplicatiotia  of  the  Qmman*, 
and  Thoniaa  Starkey,  England  under  Henry  nil.  (Early  Engliah  Text 
Society,  1871);  Strype,  £eelesiattieal  Memorialt  and  Life  of  Cranmer 
(Oxford  edition,  28  toIa.  1B20,  etc.);  LiHirgiea  of  Edward  VL  (Parker 
Society,  Cambridge,  1844) ;  SUno  Annals  (London,  1631). 

Latxu  Boos.8  io  addition  to  thoae  given  on  p.  313  :  Pollard,  England 
under  ProUalar  Somtrttt  (London,  1900) ;  Burnet.  Himory  of  the  Rtforma^- 
eioti  (Oxford  edition,  1865};  Dixon,  HiMonj  of  the  CKuirh  ef  England 
(London,  1893) ;  Ganquet  and  Biiihop,  Edward  VI.  and  tht  Book  of  Common 
Prnwr  (hoadott.  1890).     Cambridffe  Modfrn.  Higtory,  ii.  xiv, 

'Pollard.-  Camhridyc  Modern.  Hiilory,  it  474. 
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kept  concealed  till  the  Monday  (Jan.  31st),  when  Edward 
VI.  was  brought  by  hie  ancle,  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  and 
presented  to  the  Council.  There  a  will  of  the  late  King 
was  produced,  the  terms  of  which  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  Henry  did  not  contemplate  a  further 
advance  towards  a  Reformation.  It  appointed  a  Council 
of  Regency,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons  who  were  named. 
Eleven  belonged  to  the  old  Council,  and  among  them  were 
five  who  were  well  known  to  desire  an  advance,  while  the 
two  raobt  determined  reactionaries  were  omitted — Bishop 
Gardiner  and  Thirlby.  The  will  also  mentioned  by  name 
twelve  men  who  might  be  added  to  the  Council  if  their 
services  were  thought  to  be  necessary.  These  wei*e  added. 
Then  the  Earl  of  Hertford  was  chosen  to  be  Lord  Protector 
of  the  Realm,  and  was  promoted  to  be  Duke  of  Somerset 
The  coronation  followed  (Feb.  20th),  and  all  the  Bishops 
were  required  to  take  out  new  commissions  in  the  name 
of  the  young  King — the  King's  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
being  thus  rigidly  enforced.  Wriothesley,  Henry's  Loixl 
Chancellor,  who  had  been  ci-eated  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
was  compelled  to  resign  the  Great  Seal,  and  with  his  retire- 
ment the  Government  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
wished  the  nation  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  Reformation. 

Signs  of  their  intention  were  not  lacking,  nor  eWdence 
that  such  an  advance  would  be  welcomed  by  the  population 
of  the  capital  at  least.  On  Feb.  lOtb  a  clergyman  and 
churchwardens  had  removed  the  images  from  the  walls  of 
their  church,  and  painted  instead  texts  of  Scripture ;  an 
eloquent  preacher,  Dr.  Barlow,  denounced  the  presence  of 
images  in  churches ;  images  were  pulled  down  from  the 
churches  in  Portsmouth ;  and  so  on.  In  May  it  was 
announced  that  a  royal  visitation  of  the  country  would 
be  made,  and  Bishops  were  inhibited  from  making  their 
ordinary  viaitationa 

In  July  (31st)  the  Council  began  the  changes.  They 
issued  a  series  of  Infunetuma  *  to  the  clergy,  in  which  they 

'  Thete  Injuncliaiu,  dnd  Lite  Ariielet  of  Inquiry  which  interprets  them,  are 
[•rinted  in  Stry}*,  Ecctcriastkal  McmorieUt,  etc.  (Oxford,  1832)  ll.  i  pp.  74-83. 
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were  commanded  to  preach  against  "  the  Bishop  of  Bome's 
usurped  power  and  jurisdiction "  ;  to  see  that  all  imaget^ 
which  had  been  "  abused  "  as  objects  of  pilgrimages  should 
be  defitmyed ;  to  read  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  EngliBh 
during  the  service;  and  to  see  that  the  Litany  was  no 
longer  recited  or  sung  in  proceseions,  but  said  devoutly 
kneeling.  They  next  issued  Twelve  ffomilies,  meant  to 
guard  the  people  against  "  rash  preaching."  Such  a  series 
had  been  suggested  as  early  as  1642,  and  a  proposed  draft 
had  been  presented  to  Convocation  by  Cmumer  in  that  year, 
but  bad  not  been  authorisecL  They  were  now  issued  on 
the  authority  of  the  Council.  Three  of  them  were  com- 
posed by  Cranmer.  These  sermons  contain  little  that  is 
doctrinal,  and  conline  themselves  to  inciting  to  godly 
living.*  Along  with  the  Bomiliea,  the  Council  authorised 
the  issue  of  UdalFs  translation  of  the  Paraphrases  of 
Erasmus,  which  they  meant  to  be  read  in  the  churches. 

The  royal  visitation  seems  to  have  extended  over  a 
series  of  years,  beginning  in  1547.  Dr.  James  Gairdner 
discovered,  and  has  printed  with  comments,  an  account  or 
report  of  a  visitation  held  by  Bishop  Hoo]>er  in  the  dirtccse 
of  Gloucester  in  1551.  One  of  the  intentions  of  the 
visitation  was  to  discover  how  far  it  was  possible  to  expect 
preaching  from  the  English  clergy.  Dr.  Gairdner  sums  up 
the  illiteracy  exhibited  in  the  report  as  follows: — Three 
hundred  and  eleven  clergymen  were  exambed,  and  of  tliese 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  were  unable  to  repeat  the 
Ten  Commandmen/s,  though,  strangely  enough,  all  but 
thirty-four  could  tell  the  chapter  (Ex.  xx.)  in  which  they 
were  to  be  found  ;  ten  were  unable  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  twenty-seven  could  not  tell  who  was  its  author; 
and  thirty  could  not  tell  where  it  was  to  be  found.  The 
Report  deserves  study  as  a  description  of  the  condition  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.hefore  the  Reformation, 
These  clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  were  asked 
nine   questions — three   under   three    sepamte   heads:    (1) 

*  Cnunier,  MucdloMtovM    Writingt  and  LeUers  (Parker  Society,  Cam- 
bridge, ]  846),  i>.  328. 
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How  mauy  commandments  are  there?  Where  are  they 
to  be  found  ?  Repeat  them.  (2)  "What  are  the  Articles 
of  the  Christian  Faith  (the  Apostles'  Creed)  ?  Eepeat 
them.  Prove  them  from  Scripture.  (3 )  Eepeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  the  Lord's  ? 
Where  is  it  bo  be  found  ?  Only  fifty  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  eleven  answered  all  these  simple  questions, 
and  of  the  fifty,  nineteen  are  noted  as  having  answered 
TncdiocriUr.  Eight  clergymen  could  not  answer  any  single 
one  of  the  questions  ;  and  while  one  knew  that  the  number 
of  the  Commandments  was  ten,  he  knew  nothing  else. 
Two  clergymen,  when  asked  why  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
80  called,  answered  that  it  was  because  Christ  had  given 
it  to  His  disciples  when  he  told  them  to  wntch  and  pray ; 
another  said  that  he  did  not  know  why  it  was  called  the 
Ijord's  Prayer,  hut  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  Lord's  because  the  King  had  said  so ;  and 
another  answered  that  all  lie  knew  ahout  it  was  that  such 
was  the  common  report  Two  clergymen  said  that  while 
they  could  not  prove  the  articles  of  the  Creed  from 
Scripture,  they  accepted  them  on  the  authority  of  the 
King;  and  one  said  that  he  could  not  tell  what  was  the 
Scripture  authority  for  the  Creed,  unless  it  was  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  but  that  it  did  not  matter,  since  the 
King  had  guaranteed  it  to  be  correct* 

There  is  no  reason  to  1>elieve  that  the  clergy  of  this 
diocese  were  worse  than  those  in  other  [Mirts  of  England- 
If  this  report  be  compared  with  the  accounts  of  the  un- 
rcformed  clergy  of  central  Germany  given  in  the  re(K)rt8 
of  the  visitations  held  there  between  1528  and  1535.  the 
condition  of  things  there  which  filled  Luther  with  such 
despair,  and  induced  him  to  write  his  Small  Cathechism, 
wiis  very  much  better  than  that  of  the  clergy  of  England. 
Not  more  than  three  or  perhaps  four  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  eleven  liad  ever  preached  or  could  pi-each. 
These  facts,  extracted  ivom  the  formal  report  of  an 
authoritative  visitation  made  by  a  Bishop,  explain  the 
'  Emjii^  Historical  JUvicw  for  1W)4  (January),  pp.  98/. 
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constant  cry  of  the  Puritans  under  Elizabeth  for  a  preach- 
ing ministry. 

The  Council  were  evidently  anxious  that  the  whole 
service  should  bo  conducted  in  the  English  language,  and 
that  a  sermon  should  always  be  part  of  the  public  worship. 
The  reports  of  the  visitation  showed  that  it  was 
useless  to  make  any  geueml  order,  but  au  example  was 
given  in  the  services  conducted  in  the  Eoyal  Cha|)eL 
Meanwhile  (1547)  Thomas  Hopkins  was  engaged  in 
making  a  version  of  the  Psalms  in  metre,  to  he  sung  both 
in  private  and  in  the  churches,  and  these  soon  became 
highly  popular.  Like  corresponding  versions  in  France 
and  in  Germany,  it  seized  to  spread  the  Reformation 
among  the  people;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
Archbishop  Laud  did  his  best  to  stop  the  singing  of  these 
Psalma  in  later  days. 

The  first  Parliament  of  Edward  VI.  (Nov.  4th  to  Dee. 
24th,  1547)  made  large  changes  in  the  laws  of  England 
affecting  treason,  which  had  the  effect  of  sweeping  away 
the  edifice  of  absolute  government  which  had  been  8«> 
carefully  erected  by  Henry  viii.  and  his  Minister  Thomas 
Cromwell.  The  kingly  supremacy  in  matters  of  religion 
was  maintained ;  but  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  was  erased 
from  the  Statute  Book,  and  with  it  all  heresy  Acts  which 
had  been  enacted  since  the  days  of  Richard  IL,  and 
treason  was  defined  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Edward 
III.  This  legislation  gave  an  unwonted  amount  of  freedom 
lo  the  English  people. 

Convocation  had  met  in  November  and  December 
(1  547),  and,  among  other  things,  had  agreed  unanimously 
that  in  the  Holy  Supper  the  partakers  should  communicate 
in  both  kinds,  and  had  passed  a  resolution  by  fifty-three 
votes  to  twelve  that  all  canons  against  the  marriage  of 
the  clergy  should  be  declared  void.  These  two  resolutions 
were  communicated  to  Parliament,  with  the  result  that  un 
Act  was  passed  ordaining  that  "  the  most  blessed  Sacrament 
be  hereafter  commonly  atlm in  isttu-ed  unto  tin:  people  within 
the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  otiier  the  King's 
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dominions,  under  both  the  kinds,  that  is  to  say,  of  bi^ead 
and  wine,  except  necessity  othenvise  require."  *  An  Act 
was  alao  framed  permitting  the  raan-iage  of  the  clergy, 
whicli  passed  the  Commons,  but  did  not  reach  the  Huutie 
of  Lords  in  time  to  be  voted  upon,  and  did  not  become  biw 
until  the  following  year.  Other  two  Acts  bearing  ou  the 
condition  of  the  Church  of  England  were  issued  by  tliis 
Parliament.  According  to  the  one,  Bishops  were  hence- 
forth to  be  appointed  directly  by  the  King,  and  their  courts 
were  to  meet  in  the  King's  name.  According  to  the 
other,  the  property  of  all  colleges,  chantries,  guilds,  etc..  with 
certain  specified  exceptions,  was  declai*ed  to  be  vested  in 
the  Crown.* 

Communion  in  both  kinds  made  necessary  a  new 
Communion  Service,  and  as  a  tentative  measure  a  new 
form  for  the  celebration  was  issued  by  the  Council,  which 
is  culled  by  Stry})e  th«  Booh  of  Communion.^  It  enjoined 
that  the  essential  words  of  the  Mass  should  still  be  said 
in  Latin,  but  inserted  seven  prayei's  in  English  in  the 
ceremony.  The  Council  also  proceeded  in  Cheii*  war 
against  superstitiona  They  forbade  the  creeping  to  the 
Cross  on  Good  Friday,  the  use  of  ashes  ou  Ash-Wedneeday, 
of  palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  of  candles  on  Candlemas ; 
and  they  ordered  the  removal  of  all  images  from  the 
churches.  Cranmer  a.sserted  that  all  these  measures  had 
been  intended  by  Hciin'  viir. 

The  next  important  addition  to  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  was  the  preiwuntion  and  introduction  of  a 
Service  Book  * —  Tkf  Boh-  of  the  Common  Praier  aiid 
AdministrcUion  0/  the  Sa^^ratnenies  aiid.  otJier  Eitf-s  a?M/ 
CeremonuB    after    the    use    of    the    Churche    of    England 


■ 


'  Thta  Act,  entitleH  Aa  against  ReviUn,  aixdfcrr  receiving  in  both  Kinds, 
ii  priDtei]  in  Gee  And  Hardy,  DocumsiUM,  etc.  p.  322. 

•  Gee  and  Hirdj*,  Doeuinent^  etc.  p.  328. 

■  EtdemtuUeal  MenuiricUji,  etc.  II.  i.  p.  133.  It  is  printed  in  The  Two 
LUurffieM^  wotA  other  JJoeumetUM  m-.i  forth  t»j  Authority  in  the  Hei^i  0/  King 
Edirard  the  Sixth  (Parker  Society.  Cambridge,  1S44),  p.  I. 

*  Ttiu  [took  is  printed  in  The  Two  LUurf^ies,  etc.,  of  the  Parker  Society, 
pp.  1^/. 
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(1549),  commonly  called  Th^  fV*^  ftvf^^.ggpA;  of  Kma 
EdAvard  r/.  It  was  introduced  by  an  Act  qf  Unj^formiiti}  ' 
which,  after  relating  how  there  had  been  for  long  time  in 
Eugland  "  divers  forma  of  Common  Prayer  .  .  .  tlje  use 
of  Sarum ,  York ,  Bangor,  and  of  Linooln ,"  and  that 
divereity  of  use  caused  many  inconveniences,  ordains  the 
universal  use  of  this  one  form,  and  enacts  penalties  on 
those  who  make  use  of  any  other.  The  origin  of  the 
l>ook  is  somewhat  obscure.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
coniniission  appointed  to  frame  it,  nor  of  any  formally 
selected  body  of  revifiers.  Cranmer  had  the  chief  charge 
of  it,  and  was  assisted  by  a  number  of  di\'ine8 — though 
where  they  met  is  uncertain,  whether  at  Windsor  as  the 
King  records  in  his  diary,  or  at  Chertsey  Abbey,  aa  is  said 
in  the  Grey  Friars  Chronicle.  About  the  end  of 
October  the  Bishops  were  askod  to  aubacribe  it,  and  it  was 
subjected  to  some  revision.  It  was  then  brought  before 
the  House  of  Lords  and  discussed  there.  It  was  in  this 
debate  that  Cranmer  disclosed  that  he  had  definitely 
abandoned  the  theory  of  transubstantiation.  The  Prayer- 
Book,  however,  wtis  eminently  couseivative,  and  could  he 
subscribed  to  by  a  believer  in  the  old  theory.  Tiie  giving 
and  receiving  of  the  Bread  is  called  the  Commnnion.  oftht 
Body  of  Ckrid,  of  the  H'ine,  the  Communion  of  the  Blow! 
of  ChrUt :  and  the  practice  of  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
is  adhered  to  at  stated  points  in  the  ceremony.  An 
examination  of  its  structure  and  contents  reveals  that  it 
was  borrowed  largely  from  the  old  English  Use  of  Sarum, 
and  from  a  new  Service  Book  drafted  by  the  Cardinal 
Quigcon  and  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  ru.  The  feeling 
that  a  new  Service  Book  was  needed  was  not  confined  to 
the  Reformers,  but  was  affecting  all  European  Cltnstians. 
T)ie  great  innovation  in  this  Liturgy  was  that  all  its  parts  i 
were  in  the  English  language,  and  that  every  portion  of  I 
the  service  could  be  followed  and  understood  by  all  the  j 
worshippers. 

With  the  publication  of  this  ^tV^^  Prayer-Book  of  King 

'  Oec  and  Hardy,  Avwrnm/s,  etc.  pfh  tb^ff. 
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Edward  vi.  the  Hret  stage  of  the  Reformation  during  his 
reigo  comes  to  an  end.  The  change«  made  had  all  heen 
contemplated  by  Henry  vni.  himself,  if  we  are  to  believe 
what  Cmuuier  affirmed.  They  did  not  content  the  more 
advanced  Reformers,  and  they  were  not  deemed  sufficient 
by  Cranmer  himself. 

The  char^ges  made  in  the  laws  of  England — the 
repeal  of  the  *  bloody  "  Statute  of  Uu  Six  Artklei  and  of  the 
treason  law» — had  induced  many  of  the  English  refugees 
who  had  gOTie  to  Germany  and  to  Switzerland  to  return  to 
their  native  land.  The  Emperor  Charles  v.  had  defeated 
the  GennMi  Protestants  in  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  in 
t^*"  1547  (April),  and  England  for  a  few  years  became  a 
place  of  refuge  for  continental  Protestants  fleeing  fi-om 
the  requirements  and  penaltieF  of  the  Interim.  All  this 
gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  Reformation  movement  in 
ESgland.  Martin  Buoer,  compelled  to  leave  Straasboi^, 
found  refuge  and  taught  in  Cambridge,  where  he  was  for 
a  time  the  regius  professor  of  divinity.  Paul  BUchlin 
(usually  known  by  his  latinised  name  of  Fagius),  a 
compatriot  of  Bucer  and  a  well-known  Hebrew  scholar. 
was  also  settled  at  Cambridge,  where  he  died  (Nov.  1649). 
Peter  Martyr  Vermigli  and  Bernardino  Ochino,  two  illus- 
trious Italian  Protestants,  came  to  England  at  the 
invitation  of  Cranmer  himself,  and  long  afterwards 
Queen  Elizabeth  confessed  that  she  had  been  di*awn 
towards  their  theology.  Peter  Alexander  of  Aries  anil 
John  k  Lasco,  the  Pole,  also  received  the  protection  and 
hofipitality  of  England.*     The    reception  of  these  foreign 

*  Mr.  Pollerd  (Cambridffe  Mvtlem  SUtorf/,  ii.  pp.  478,  47fi)  thinks  that 
the  inHueooe  of  these  foreign  divines  on  the  Englith  Reromitttton  has  been 
oremted  ;  and  he  is  probablj  correct  so  Tar  u  changes  iu  worship  and 
uuges  go.  His  idea  in  that  thn  English  Rerorment  followed  the  lead  of 
Wiclif,  coDBciously  ornncoDMsiouKly,  nitherthau  that  of  continental  divines  ; 
bat  if  the  root-thought  in  all  Refonaation  theology  be  considered,  U  may  bo 
doubted  whether  Wielif  could  snpply  what  the  English  divines  had  in 
common  with  their  cootincutal  contemporaries.  Wielif,  with  all  his  desire 
for  Reformation,  was  esseutiully  a  mediicval  thinker.  The  theological 
question  which  separated  every  mcdixval  Beformor  from  tltc  thinkers  of  the 
Reformation  was,   How  the  benuHta  woo  by  the  atoning  work  of  Cliriat 
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divines,  and  their  appointment  as  teachers  in  the  English 
universities,  did  not  escape  protest  from  the  local  teachers 
of  theology,  wlio  were  overruled  by  the  Government 

Betweeu  the  first  and  the  second  stage  of  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  reign,  a  political 
change  occurred  which  must  be  mentioned  hut  need  not 
be  dwelt  upon.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  incurred  the 
wrath  of  his  collea^ee,  and  of  the  new  nobility  who  had 
profited  by  the  sale  of  Church  lands,  by  his  active 
sympathy  with  the  landless  peasantry,  and  by  his  proposals 
to  benefit  them.  He  was  driven  from  power,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  the  unscrupulous  ^rl  of  Warwick,  who 
became  Lord  Protector,  and  received  the  Dukedom  of 
Northumberland.  The  new  Governor  of  England  has 
been  almost  universally  praised  by  the  advanced  Reformers 
because  of  the  way  in  which  lie  pushed  forward  the 
Reformation.  It  is  well  to  remember  in  these  days,  when 
the  noble  cliaracter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  has  received 
a  tardy  recognition,*  that  John  Knox,  no  mean  judge  of 
men,  never  joined  in  the  praise  of  Northimiberland,  and 
greatly  preferred  his  pre<leceasor,  although  his  advance  in 
the  path  of  Reformation  had  been  slower  and  much  more 
cautious. 

There  was  much  in  the  times  to  encoumge  Northumber- 
land and  his  Council  to  think  that  they  might  IilurXJ^ii 
the  RefgiiuatiQiiJQQy.ement. 

Tlie  New  Learning  had  made  great  strides  in  England, 
and  was  leavening  all  the  more  cultured  classes,  and  it 
natuiully  led  to  the  discredit  of  the  old  tbeolopy.  The 
English  advanced  Reformers  who  had  taken  refuge  abroad, 
and  who  now  returned, — men  like  Ridley  and  Hooper, — 
could  not  fail  to  have  had  some  influence  on  their 
countrymen  ;  they  had  almost  all  become  imbued  with  the 

were  to  be  Appropmted  by  men  1  The  uniTenal  xnediieT&l  answer  nas.  By 
an  imiUtion  of  Christ ;  while  the  tiniTermal  Reformation  answer  wu,  By 
trust  in  the  prumiscfl  of  God  (for  that  in  what  is  meant  hy  Jastification  bj 
Faith).  In  their  anai^er  to  this  test  qtieatiou,  the  English  divines  art  at 
one  witli  the  Reformers  on  the  Continent,  and  not  with  Wiclif. 
*  PoIUnl,  Eiitfhnd  undfr  ProltxUtr  Someratt  <Loodon,  1900). 
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Zwiaglian  type  of  theology,  and  Bullinger  was  their  tnisted 
adviser.  It  seemed  aa  if  the  feeliiiga  of  the  populace 
were  chftnging,  for  the  mobs,  instead  of  resenting  the 
destruction  of  images,  were  rather  inspired  by  too  much 
iconoclastic  zeal,  and  tried  to  destroy  stained-glass  windows 
and  to  harry  prlest-s.  Cranmer's  iiiflueuce,  abyays  on  the 
side  of  reform,  liad  iii\ic'E"^ore  weight  with  the  Council 
than  was  the  case  under  Henry  vm.  He  had  abandoned 
long  ago  his  l^Iief  in  trausubstantiation,  he  had  given  up 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  consubstantiation,  if  he  ever  held 
it,  and  had  now  accepted  a  theory  of  a  real  but  spiritual 
Presence  in  the  communion  elements  which  did  not  greatly 
differ  from  the  more  mcMierate  Zwinglian  view.  The  clergy, 
many  of  them,  were  making  changes  which  went  far  beyond 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The  ivmoval  of  restrictions  on 
printing  the  Bible  had  resulted  in  the  publication  of  more 
than  twenty  editions,  most  of  them  with  annotations  which 
explained  and  enforced  the  new  theology  on  the  authority 
of  Scripture. 

In  tliese  circumstances  the  Council  enforced  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  in  a  one-sided  way — against  the  Romanist 
sympathisers.  Many  Romanist  Bishops  were  deprived  of 
their  sees,  and  their  places  were  filled  by  such  men  as 
Coverdale,  Ridley,  Ponet,  and  Scovey  —  all  advanced 
Reformers,  John  Knox  himself,  freed  from  his  slavery  in 
tho  French  galleys  by  the  intervention  of  the  English 
Government  and  made  one  of  the  King's  preachers,  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Rochester,  which  he  declined.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Lord  Protector  and 
his  entourage  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  much  animated 
by  a  desire  to  fill  their  own  pockets  as  by  zeal  to  promote 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Indeed,  there  came  to  be  in 
England  at  this  time  something  like  the  Udehan  Bishops 
of  a  later  period  in  Scotland ;  great  nobles  got  possession 
of  the  episcopal  revenues  and  allowed  the  new  Bishops  a 
stipend  out  of  them.^ 

^  "  Tolohui  ia  a  oalf  skin  stufled  with  straw  to  cauM  the  cow  to  give 
milk.   The  Bishop  Mired  to  cause  the  bishoprit^k  to  yeeld  ooiiimoditie  to  my 


■ 
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Then  came  a  second  revision  of  the  Prayer- Book — Ths 
Soke  of  Common  Prater  and  Administratum  of  the  Sacra- 
menUs  and  other  Rites  amd  Ceremonies  in  tJu  Churehc  of 
England  (1552).  It  is  o^mmonly  called  thg^  Seeon^, 
Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward  Ihe  Sixth}  Cranmer  had 
conferericMT  with  soine  of  the  Bishops  as  early  as  Jan, 
1551  on  the  subject,  and  also  with  some  of  the  foreign 
divines  then  resident  in  Enghind ;  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  his  intention  was  to  frame  snch  a  liturgy  as 
would  bring  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  into 
harmony  with  that  of  the  continenul  Reformers.  There  ia 
no  proof  that  the  book  was  ever  pre^seiiled  to  Convocation 
for  revision,  or  that  it  was  subject  to  a  debate  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  was  its  predecessor.  Tlie  authoritative  proclama- 
tion says: 

"  The  King's  most  excellent  majesty,  with  the  assent  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  in  this  present  Piirliament  assemble*!, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  has  caused  the  aforesaid 
order  of  common  service,  entitled  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  to  be  faithfully  and  godly  perused,  explained,  and 
made  fully  perfect,  and  by  the  aforesaid  authority  has  an- 
nexed and  joined  it,  so  explained  and  perfected,  to  this 
present  statute,"* 

This  Book  of  Common  Prayer  deserves  special  notice, 
because,  although  some  important  chanjjes  were  made,  it  is 
lai-gely  reproduced  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which 
is  at  present  used  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  main 
dilforeuces  between  it  and  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  King 
Edrtai'd  appetir  for  the  most  part  in  the  communion 
service,  and  were  evidently  introduced  to  do  away  with 
all  thought  of  a  propitiatory  Mass.  The  word  altar  is 
expunged,  and  table  is  used  instead  :  minister  and  priest  arc 
used  indifferently  as  equivalent  terma     "The  minister  ut 

lord  who  procured  it  to  him.'*  Scott's  Apolotfttioii  Karmtian  of  tin  SUite 
ami  Oovemny:ni  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  Binca  tks  Refonnation  (Woodrow 
Society,  Edinburgh,  1846),  p.  25. 

*  The  book  is  priuted  in  Tkt  Two  LUurgia,  vrith  other  Documeiitt,  «to. 
(Parker  Society),  p.  187. 

'  O  0  luid  lUrdy,  Df*:HmvnU,  etc  p.  371. 
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the  time  of  the  communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in  hia 
ministration,  shall  use  neither  Alb,  Veetment,  nor  Co|>e; 
but  being  an  archbishop  or  bishop,  he  shall  have  or  wear 
a  rochet :  and  being  a  priest  or  deacon,  he  ehiill  have  and 
wear  a  surplice  only."  Instead  of  "  standing  humbly  afore 
the  midst  of  the  altar,"  he  was  to  stand  "  at  the  north 
side  of  the  table  " ;  and  the  communion  table  was  ordered  to 
be  removed  from  the  east  end  of  the  church  and  to  Im 
placed  in  the  chancel.  Ordinary  instead  of  unleavened 
bread  was  ordered  to  be  used.  In  the  older  book  the 
prayer,  Have  mercy  on  vs,  0  Lord,  had  been  used  as  an 
invocation  of  God  present  in  the  sacramental  elements; 
in  the  new  it  became  an  ordinary  prayer  to  keep  the  com- 
mandments. The  Ten  Commandments  were  introduced  for 
the  first  time.  Some  rubrics — that  enjoining  the  minister 
to  add  a  little  water  to  the  wine — were  omitted.  Similar 
changes  were  made  in  the  services  for  baptism  and  confirma- 
tion, and  in  the  direclions  for  ordination.  One  rubric  was 
retained  which  the  more  advanced  Beformers  wished  done 
away  with.  Communiciints  were  recjuired  to  receive  the 
elements  kneeling.  But  the  difficulties  were  removed  by 
a  later  rubric : 

"  Yet  lest  the  same  kneeling  might  be  thought  or  taken 
otherwise,  we  do  declare  that  it  is  not  meant  thereby,  that 
any  adoratinn  is  (lone,  or  ought  to  be  done,  either  unto  the 
sacramental  bi*eatl  or  wine  there  bodily  received,  or  to  any 
real  or  essential  presence  there  being. of  Christ's  natural 
ilesh  and  blood." 

This  addition  is  said,  on  somewhat  uncertain  evidence, 
to  have  been  suggested  by  John  Knox. 

The  most  important  change,  however,  was  that  made 
in  the  words  to  l)e  addressed  to  the  communicant  in  the 
act  of  partaking.  In  the  Fir^  Praycr-Iiook  the  words 
were : 

"  When  the  priest  delivereth  the  sacrament  of  the  Body 
of  Christ,  he  shall  say  to  every  one  these  words : 

*  The  R}dy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChrvU,  which  was  given  for 
thect  pi^sei't-e  thy  body  and  aoul  unto  tctrlatting  lift* 
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And  the  minister  delivering  the  sacrament  of  the  Blood, 
and  giving  evexy  one  once  to  drink  and  no  more,  shall 
say: 

*  The  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChriM,  which  loas  shed  for 
l/ue^  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life.' "  * 

In  the  Second  Prayer-Book  the  rubric  was  altered  to : 

*'  Then  the  minister,  when  he  delivereth  the  bread,  shall 
say: 

*  Take  and  eat  this  in  rememhraTice  that  Christ  died  far 
tlue^  and  feed  on  Him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  and  with  thankS' 
giving: 

And  the  minister  that  delivereth  the  cnp  shall  say : 
'  Drink  this  th  remembrance  tliai  Chrxst's  blood  wa^  sited 
for  thee^  and  be  thankful.' "  * 

The  difference  represented  by  the  change  in  these 
words  is  between  wliat  viight  be  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  and  a  sacramental  theory  distinctly  lower  than 
that  of  Luther  or  Calvin,  and  which  might  be  pure 
Zwinglianism. 

This  Second  Prayer-Book  of  Kit^  Edigfitd  was  enforced 
by  a  second  'Ae^jqfC^JJniformityj  which  for  the  first  time 
contained  penalties  against  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen — 
against  "  a  great  numl^er  of  people  in  divers  parts  of  the 
rmhn,  who  did  wilfully  refuse  to  come  to  their  parish 
phnrches."  The  penalties  themselveB  show  that  iiiany  of 
the  population  refused  to  be  dragged  along  the  path  of 
reformation  as  fast  as  the  Council  wished  them  to  go.^ 

Soon  after  there  followed  a  new  creed  ^r^etatemejit  of 
the  fundamental  dootrinea  received  by  the  Church  of 
England.  Thi^  was  the  Forty-two  Articles,  interesting 
because  they  formed  the  basis  of  the  later  Elizabetlian 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  They  were  thrust  on  the  Church  of 
England  in  a  rather  disreputable  way.  It  was  expressly 
stated  on  the  title-page  that  they  had  been  Agreed 
upon  by  the  Bishops  and  godly  divines  at  the  last  Cun- 

'  Conitnro  Tfu  Ttco  LUurgifS,  etc.  (Parker  Society)  p.  2S8. 

*  Pfid.  p]>.  92,  279. 

'Gw  and  lUrd^,  iMxituitntUt  ate.  p.  269. 
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vocation  in  London — a  statement  which  is  not  correct 
They  were  never  pi-esented  to  Convocation,  and  were 
issued  nn  the  authority  of  the  King  alone,  and  received 
his  signature  on  June  12th  (1553),  scarcely  a  mouth 
hefoi*e  lie  died. 

One  other  document  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Edward 
VL  must  bo  mentioned— the  Be/anncUi-o  Legum  Eccleaiasfi- 
earum,  drafted  by  Cranmer.  The  Archbishop  had  begun 
in  1544  to  collect  passages  from  the  old  Canon  Law  which 
be  thought  might  serve  to  i*egulate  the  government  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  commission  of 
thirty-two  was  appointed  to  assist  him,  and  from  these  a 
committee  of  eight  were  selected  to  *'  rough  hew  the  Canon 
Law."  When  the  selection  was  made,  a  Bill  to  legalise  it 
was  introduced  into  Parliament,  but  it  failed  to  pass;  and 
the  Beformatio  Legum  never  became  authoritative  in 
England.  It  was  as  well,  for  the  l>ook  enacted  death 
penalties  for  various  heresies,  which  would  have  made  it  a 
cruel  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  persecuting  government. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  vi.  the  bci^itinings  of  tliat 
Puritanism  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  Hrst  mupye^fcod  themselves.  Its  two  principal 
Bpcjcggmen  were  the  Bishops  Hooper  and  jiidley.  Hoo]xjr 
was  an  ardent  follower  of  Zwingli,  and  was  esteemed  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  party ;  and  Eidley's  sentiments  were  not 
greatly  different.  Hooper  came  into  contact  with  the 
Goverament  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  See  of 
Gloucester.  He  then  objected  to  the  oath  required  from 
Bishops  at  their  consecration,  and  to  the  episcopal  robes, 
which  he  called  "  Aaronic "  vestmentH.  The  details  of 
the  contest  are  described  by  a  Zwinglian  sympathiser, 
MacroniuSi  in  a  letter  to  Bullinger  at  Zurich  ^  (Aug.  28thi 
1550): 

"  The  King,  as  you  know,  has  appointed  him  (Hooj-jer) 
to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester,  which,  however,  he  refused 
to  accept  unless  he  cd.   be  allogethsr   relieved   from   all 

'  Original  Uttert  relative  to  iht  Enfjlijih  lU/ormalioH  (Parker  Society, 
t'jiinhridgfl,  1B47).  ii.  6tfO. 
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appearance  of  popish  Buperstition.  Here  then  a  question 
immediately  arises  as  to  the  form  of  oath  which  the  Bishops 
have  ordered  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  God,  the  saints, 
and  the  Gospels;  which  impious  oath  Hooper  positively 
refused  to  take.  So,  when  he  app€ai*ed  before  the  King  in 
the  presence  of  the  Council,  Hooper  convinced  the  King  by 
many  arguments  that  the  oath  shrmUl  \)v.  taken  in  the  name 
of  God  alone,  who  knoweth  the  heart.  This  took  place  on 
the  20th  of  July.  It  was  so  agreeable  to  the  godly  King, 
that  with  his  own  pen  he  erased  the  clause  of  the  oath 
which  sanctifujcd  swearing  by  any  creatures.  Nothing  could 
be  more  godly  than  this  act,  or  more  worthy  of  a  Christian 
king.  When  this  was  done  there  remained  the  form  of 
episcopal  consecration,  wh.,  as  lately  prescribed  by  the 
Bishops  in  Parliament,  ditlers  but  little  from  the  popish  one. 
Hooper  therefore  obtained  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Cranmer),  that  he  might  be  con- 
secrated without  superstition.  But  he  gained  notlung  by 
this,  as  he  was  referred  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  (Ridley),  who  refusetl  to  use 
any  other  form  of  consecration  than  that  which  had  been 
subscribed  by  Parliament.  Tlius  the  Bishops  mutually 
endeavour  that  none  of  their  glory  shall  depart.  A  few 
days  after,  on  the  30th  of  July,  Hooper  obtained  leave  from 
the  King  and  the  Council  to  be  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  London  without  any  superstition.  He  replied  that  he 
would  shortly  send  an  answer  either  to  the  Council  or  to 
Hooper.  While,  therefore.  Hooper  was  expecting  the 
Bishop's  answer,  the  latter  went  to  court  and  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  Council  from  Hooper,  making  light  of  the  use 
of  the  vestments  and  the  like  in  the  church,  and  calling 
them  mere  matters  of  inditterence.  Many  were  so  convinced 
by  liim  that  they  would  hardly  linten  to  Hoojjer's  defence 
when  he  came  into  court  shortly  afterwards.  He  therefore 
requested  them,  that  if  they  would  not  hear  him  speak, 
they  would  at  least  think  it  proper  to  hear  and  read  his 
written  apology.  His  request  was  granted :  wherefore  he 
delivered  to  the  King's  councillors,  in  writing,  his  opinion 
respecting  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of  vestments  and 
the  like  puerilities.  And  if  the  Bishop  cannot  satisfy  the 
King  with  other  reasons,  Hrtoper  will  gain  the  victory.  We 
are  daily  expecting  the  terniinnlion  of  this  controvers}-, 
which  is  only  conducted  between  individuals,  either  by  con- 
ference or  by  letter,  for  fear  of  any  tumult  being  excited 
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among  the  ignorant.  You  see  iu  what  a  state  of  affairs  the 
Church  would  be  if  they  were  left  to  the  Bishops,  even  to 
the  best  of  them." 

In  the  end,  Hooper  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and 
was  consecrated  in  the  URual  way. 

The  advanced  Kefovnicrs  in  England  were  probably 
incited  to  demand  more  freedom  than  the  law  permitted  by 
the  sight  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  men  who  were  not 
Englishmen.  French  and  German  Protestants  had  como 
to  England  for  refuge,  and  had  been  welcomed.  The  King 
had  permitted  them  to  use  the  Augustines'  church  in 
London,  that  they  might  "  have  the  pure  ministry  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments  according  to  the  apostolic  form,"  and 
they  enjoyed  their  privilege& 

"  We  are  altogether  exempted  by  letters  patent  from  the 
King  and  Council  from  the  jurindiction  of  the  Bishops.  To 
each  church  (I  mean  the  German  and  the  French)  are 
assigned  two  ministers  of  the  Word  (among  whom  is  my 
unworthy  self),  over  whom  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent the  most  illuatrious  John  k  Lasco ;  by  whose 
aid  alone,  under  God,  we  foreigners  have  arrived  at  our 
present  state  of  pure  religion.  Some  of  the  Bishops,  and 
especially  the  Bishop  of  London,  with  certain  others,  are 
opftosed  to  our  design ;  but  I  hope  their  opposition  will 
be  ineffectual.  The  Archbishop  of  Cunter})ury,  the  special 
patron  of  foreigners*  has  been  the  chief  support  and 
promoter  of  our  church,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
some."  ' 

These  foreigners,  outside  episcopal  control  and  not 
subject  to  the  Acts  of  (/ni/ormiiy,  enjoyed  liberties  of 
worship  which  were  not  granted  to  Englishmen.  They 
were  driven  out  of  the  country  when  Mary  succeeded  ;  but 
under  Elizabeth  and  James  they  had  the  same  privileges 
and  were  naturally  envied  by  the  English  Puritans,  coerced 
by  BishojiH  and  harried  by  Acts  of  Uniformity. 

While  the  Reformation  was  being  Rushed  foi-ward  in 

^  Original  Letters,  elc.  (Parker  Society)  u.  608,  MacrotUua  U>  Buliingv 
(Aaguflt  26tfa,  ISSO). 
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England  at  a^meed-ioo  yoat  for  the  majority  of  the  foople. 
the  King  was  sRoWrtJ' the  "Idleness  of  his  constitution. 
He  died  on  the  6tb  of  July  1553,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
BefonOA^on  after  his  death  showed  the_^usfiEtiint^  of  the 
foundation  on  which  it  had  been  built 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  REACTION   UNDER  MARY.* 

Okie  of  the  last  acta  of  the  dying  King  had  been  to  make 
a  will  regulating  the  Bucce«Bion.  It  was  doubtless  suggested 
to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Xorthumberland,  but.  once  adopted, 
the  lad  clung  to  it  with  Tudor  tenacity.  It  set  aside  as 
illegitimate  both  his  Bisters.  It  also  set  aside  the  young 
Queen  of  Scotland,  who,  failing  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  was 
the  legitimate  heir,  being  the  gi*aDddaughter  of  Margaret, 
the  eldest  aister  of  Henry  viiL,  and  selected  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  the  representative  (eldest  child  of  eldest  child)  of 
Mary,  the  younger  sister  of  Henry  vni.  Both  the  King  and 
his  Council  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  nation  would 
not  submit  to  a  Eoman  Catholic  on  the  throne ;  and 
Charles  v.  appears  to  have  agreed  with  them.  He  con- 
sidered the  chances  of  Mary's  succession  small 

The  people  of  England,  however,  rallied  to  Mary,  as  the 
nearest  in  blood  to  theii*  old  monarch,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  autocratic  rule,  had  never  lost  touch  with  his  people. 


*  SoruCKS  in  addition  to  thoM  no  pp.  851 :  EpidoUe  Jiaginaldi  Poii, 
S.  R.  E.  CardinaJit,  6  vols.  (Brixen,  1744-57)  ;  ChronicU  of  Queen  Jane  and 
^two  years  <if  Qtiten  Mary^  ai\d  espceiaJly  of  the  MebeUitm  of  Sir  7*Ao»ta« 
fPyot,  ufrUten  bp  a  JUsidttU  in.  t/u  Tower  cf  London  (Camden  Society, 
Lonilon,  1850);  Garnett,  The  jfeecman  of  Qw/n  Mary;  being  the  eon- 
temporary  narrative  of  Antonio  (/uaraa,  etc.  (London,  1892). 

Later  Booim  :  Stone.  History  of  Mary  /.,  Queen  of  Ervjland  (London, 
1901) ;  Baiike,  Die  TSn\.iKhen  PdysU  (Berlin,  1854) ;  Huni«,  Visitof  FhUip 
It.  {1554)  iEfigiish  Hi<orieal  Jievicw,  18»2) ;  Lpadani,  Narratiit  of  the 
Pursuit,  of  tht  Ettf^Fiah  RtfvijtcB  in  Germany  wndtr  Que^'u  Mnrjf  {Tratuiaeli<ma 
of  Royal  Historical  Society,  1896]  ;  Wiewner,  The  Youth  </ Quern  EfizabefM, 
I6S3~58  (Etiglish  traubUtioii,  London.  1879);  Zimmennann,  Kardimal 
JPole  Kin  LcbcH  und  teine  Schri/fen  (R^cimbury,  1893). 
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The  new  Queen  naturally  turned  to  her  oousin  Charlee 
V.  for  guidance.  He  had  upheld  her  mother's  cause  and 
her  own ;  and  in  the  dark  days  which  were  past,  his 
Ambassador  Chapuys  had  heen  her  indefatigable  friend. 

It  was  Mary  6  consuming  desire  to  bring  back  the 
English  Church  and  nation  to  obedience  to  Rome — to 
undo  the  work  of  her  father,  and  especially  of  her  brother. 
The  Emperor  recommended  caution ;  he  advised  the  Queen 
to  be  patient ;  to  watch  and  accommodate  her  policy  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  feelings  of  her  people ;  to  punish  the 
leaders  who  had  striven  to  keep  her  from  the  throne,  but 
to  treat  all  their  followeiu  with  clemency.  Above  all,  she 
was  to  mark  carefully  the  attitude  of  her  sister  Elizabeth, 
and  to  reorganise  the  finances  of  the  country. 

Mary  had  released  Gardiner  from  the  Tower,  and  made 
him  her  trusted  Minister.  His  advice  in  all  niatters,  save 
that  of  her  marriage,  coincided  with  the  Entperor's.  It 
was  thought  that  small  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
rcf^toring  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  that  difficulties 
might  arise  about  the  papal  supremacy,  and  especially  about 
the  reception  of  a  papal  Legate.  Much  depended  on  the 
Pope.  If  His  Holiness  did  not  demand  the  restoration 
of  the  ecclesiastical  property  alienated  during  the  last  two 
reigns,  and  now  distributed  among  over  forty  thousand 
proprietors,  all  might  go  well. 

Signs  were  not  wanting,  however,  that  if  the  people 
were  almost  unanimous  in  accepting  Mary  as  their  Queen, 
they  were  not  united  upon  religion.  When  Dr.  Gilbert 
Bourne,  preaching  at  St.  PauFs  Cross  (Aug.  13th,  1553) 
praised  Bishop  B<inner,  he  was  interrupted  by  shout* ;  a 
dagger  was  thrown  at  him ;  he  was  hustled  out  of  the 
pulpit,  and  his  life  was  threatened  The  tumult  was  only 
appeased  when  Bmdford,  a  known  Protestant,  a])pealed  to 
the  crowd.  The  l^nrd  Mayor  of  I^ondon  was  authorised  to 
declare  to  the  peo])le  that  it  was  not  the  Queen's  intention 
to  constrain  mcn'.s  (•onscienccs,  and  that  she  meant 
U>  trust  solely  to  persuasion  to  bring  tbcm  to  the  true 
fdilli. 
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Five  days  later  (Axigust  18th),  Mary  issued  her  first 
FroclanuUfi^  ahotii  JUli^iim.^  in  which  she  advised  her 
subjects  "  to  live  together  in  quiet  sort  and  Christian 
chanty,  leaving  those  new-found  devilish  terms  of  papist 
or  heretic  and  such  lika"  She  declared  that  she  meant  to 
support  that  religion  which  she  bad  always  professed ;  but 
she  promised  "  that  she  would  not  compel  any  of  her 
subjects  thereunto,  unto  such  time  as  further  ordtr^  by 
common  assent  ^  may  be  taken  therein " — a  somewhat 
significant  threat  The  proclamation  prohibited  unlicensed 
preacliing  and  printing  "  any  bojk,  matter,  ballad,  rhyme, 
interlude,  process,  or  treatise,  or  to  play  any  interlude, 
except  they  have  Her  Grace's  special  hcence  in  writing  for 
the  same,"  which  makes  it  plain  that  from  the  outset  Mary 
did  not  intend  that  any  Prt>te&tant  lifr-pi^ftfr^irg^phnuld  haj-gftd 
by  her  subjects  if  she  could  help  it.^ 

Mary  was  crowned  with  great  ceremony  on  October  Ist, 
and  her  first  Parliament  met  four  days  later  (Oct.  5th 
to  Dec.  6th,  1553).  It  reversed  a  decision  of  a  former 
Parliament,  and  declared  that  Hemy_i'iiiimarriage  with 
Catliarige^  Aragon  had  been  valid,  and  that  Mary  was 
the  legitimate  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  it  wiped  out  all  the 
.  religious  legislation  under  Edward  vi.  The  Council  had 
wished  the  anti-papal  laws  of  Heury  viiL  to  be  rescinded ; 
but  Parliament,  especially  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
not  prepared  for  anything  so  sweeping.  The  Church  of 
England  was  le^ly  restoted^o  what  it  liad  been  at  the 
d^th  of_JLifliirY,  and  Mary  was  left  in  the  anomalous 
jKKjition  of  being  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in 
England  while  she  herself  devoutly  believed  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  title  and  the 
powers  it  gave  were  useful  to  restore  by  royal  piwlama- 
tion  the  mediieval  ritual  and  worship,  and  Mass  was 
reintroduced  in  this  way  in  December,* 

Meanwhile    the    marriage    uf    the   Queen   was    being 

s  Om  And  Hardy,  DtKumfCnU,  etc.  p.  373. 

'  Th«  Act  of  Fujliainaat  it  printed  iu  Gee  uid  U&rdj,  Dccumtnia,  etc 
p.  877. 
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diecuBsed.  Mary  hei-self  decided  the  matter  by  solemnly 
promining  the  S^MiuiHh  AmlasBador  (Oct.  19th)  that  she 
would  wed  Philip  of  Spain ;  the  marnage  treaty  was 
signed  on  January  12th.  1554;  the  formal  betrothal  took 
place  in  March,  and  the  wedding  was  celebrated  on  July 
25th.*  It  was  very  unpopular  from  the  first.  The  boya 
of  London  pelted  with  snowballs  the  Ber\'ants  of  the 
Spanish  embassy  sent  to  ratify  the  wedding  treaty  (Jan. 
l8t»  1554);  the  envoys  themselves  were  very  coldly 
received  by  the  populace ;  and  Mary  had  to  issue  a 
proclamation  commanding  that  all  courtesy  should  be  used 
to  the  Prince  of  Spain  and  his  train  coming  to  England  to 
marry  the  Queen." 

In  September  (1553)  the  pronouncedly  Protestant 
Bishops  who  had  remained  in  England  to  face  the  storm 
Cnmmer,  Bidley.  Coyerdale,  I^i[per.  were  ejected  and 
i  mpnfioncd ;  the  Protestant  refugees  fi-om  France  and 
Germany  and  many  of  the  eminent  Protestant  leaders  had 
sought  safety  on  the  Continent ;  the  deprived  Romanist 
Bishops,  Gardiner,  Heath,  Bonner,  Day,  had  been  reinstated; 
and  the  venerable  Bishop  Tunstall,  who  had  acted  as 
Wolsey's  agent  at  the  famous  Diet  of  Worms,  had  been 
placed  in  the  See  of  Durham. 

Vai-iouB  risings,  one  or  two  of  minor  importance  and  a 
more  formidable  one  under  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  had  been 
crushed.  Lady  J^ne  Grey.  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  (Febniury 
12th,  1554),  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Lord  Suffolk,  and  others 
were  eyecybftd.  Charles  v.  strongly  recommended  the 
execution  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  but  his  advice  was  not 
followed. 

England  was  still  an  excommunicated  laud,  and  both 
Queen  and  King  Consort  were  anxious  U*  receive  the  puj)al 
peace.  As  soon  as  he  had  been  informed  by  Mary  of  her 
succession  to  the  throne,  the  Pope,  Julius  ii.,  had  selected 
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'  Philip's  marriagBS  bad  tbiB  i>eculiarity  «bont  theui,  tlut  bit  wouud  irir« 
(Hary)  iiad  been  betrothed  to  bis  Tather,  and  hia  tbinl  wife  had  been 
lietiulhetl  to  hia  son. 

'Strype,  Henioriala  of  Queen  Mary's  Reign,  111.  iL  315. 
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Cardina]  Pole  to  be  his  Ixignte  to  England  (early  in  AnguBt 
1653).  No  one  could  have  been  more  suitable.  He  waa 
related  to  the  royal  houae  of  England,  a  grandson  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  the  brother  of  Edward  rv.  He 
had  80  thoroughly  disapproved  of  the  anti-papal  policy  of 
Henry  mil  that  he  hati  been  compelled  to  live  in  exile. 
He  was  a  Cardinal,  and  had  almont  become  Pope  No 
one  could  huve  been  more  acceptable  to  Mary.  He  had 
protested  ugainst  her  niotlier'a  divorce,  and  had  sufTcred  for 
it ;  and  be  was  as  anxious  as  she  to  Bee  England  restored 
to  the  papal  nl>edience.  But  many  ditticultiea  had  to  1)6 
cleared  away  before  Pole  could  land  in  England  aa  the 
Pope's  Legate.  The  Engliah  {>eople  ilid  not  love  I^egatea, 
and  their  auaceptibilitiea  had  to  be  soothed.  If  the  Pope 
made  the  rewtoration  of  the  Church  lauds  a  condition  of  the 
restoration  of  England  to  the  papal  obedience,  and  if  Mary 
insisted  on  securing  that  obedience,  there  would  be  a 
rebellion,  and  she  would  lose  her  crown.  No  one  knew  all 
these  ditRculties  l>etter  than  the  Emperor,  and  be  exerteil 
himself  to  overcome  them.  The  Curia  was  persuaded  that, 
as  it  was  within  the  Canon  Law  to  alienate  ecclesiastical 
property  for  the  redeinptiun  of  prisoners,  the  Church  might 
give  \ip  her  claims  to  the  EngUsh  abbey  lands  in  order  to 
win  back  the  whole  kingdom.  Pole  himself  had  doubts 
about  thi&  He  believed  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
reason  with  the  lay  appropriators  and  persuade  them  to 
make  restoration,  and  his  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  caused 
many  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  l»oth  Charles  and  Philip. 
Nor  could  the  Cardinal  land  in  England  until  his  attainder 
as  an  English  nobleman  had  been  reversed  by  Parliament. 
He  had  been  appointed  I^egate  to  En. land  once  before 
(February  7th,  1536),  in  order  to  compass  Henry  viii.'a 
return  to  the  papal  obedience ;  he  hud  written  against  the 
Royal  Supremacy.  Neither  Loixls  nor  Commons  were  very 
anxious  to  receive  him. 

At  last,  more  than  thirteen  montlis  after  his  appoint- 
ment, the  way  was  open  for  his  coming  to  England.  He 
landed  at  Dover  (Nov.  20th,  1554),  went  on  to  Gravesend, 
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and  there  found  waiting  him  an  Act  of  Parliauieot  revers- 
ing LiK  attainder.  It  bid  been  introduced  into  the  Lords, 
passed  in  the  Upper  House  in  two  days,  was  read  three 
times  in  the  Commons  in  one  day,  and  received  the 
Hoyal  Assent  immediately  thereafter  (Nov.  27th,  1554). 
Tunstall,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  brought  him  letters 
patent>  empowering  him  to  exercise  his  otfice  of  Legate 
in  England.  He  embarked  in  a  royal  barge  with  his 
silver  cross  in  the  prow,  Hailed  up  the  Thames  on  a 
favouring  tide,  landed  at  Whitehall,  and  was  welcomed 
by  Mary  and  Philip.  On  the  following  day  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  wei-e  invited  to  the  Palace  to  meet 
him,  and  ho  explained  his  commission.  The  day  after, 
the  question  was  put  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
whether  the  nation  should  return  to  ttm  pfl|rfll  tiTnlirntr. 
and  was  answered  affirmatively.  Whereupon  I^nds  and 
Commons  joine<l  in  a  supplication  to  the  Queon  "  that 
they  might  receive  absolution,  ond  be  received  iulo  the 
Ixxly  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  under  the  l*ope,  the 
Supreme  Head  thereof."  The  Supplication  was  presented 
on  the  ^Oth,  and  in  its  terms  the  Queen  l>os(iught  the 
Legate  to  absolve  the  realm  for  its  disobe<iience  an<l 
schiaiii.  Then,  while  the  whole  assembly  knelt,  Kiu^^ 
and  Queen  on  their  knees  with  the  others,  the  Legate 
pronounced  the  absolution,  and  received  the  kingdoiu 
"  again  into  the  unity  of  our  Mother  the  Holy 
Church." 

It  now  remained  to  Parliament  to  pass  the  laws  which 
the  change  required.  In^  one  comprehensive  statute  all 
the  anti-pepal  legislation  of  the  reigns  o^  Henry  vin.  and 
of  Edward  vi.  w^os  rescinded,  and  England  was,  so  far  as 
laws  could  make  it,'  what  it  had  been  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIL  Two  days  later  (Dec.  2nd,  1554),  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent,  Philip  and  Mary,  with  the  Legate, 
attended  divine  service  in  St.  Pauls,  and  after  Mass 
listened  to  an  eloquent  sermon  from  Bishop  Gardiner, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  publicly  abjui-etl  the  teaching 

>  0«e  and  Hanly,  ihKnmatig,  etc.  |i.  3S5. 
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of  his  book  Di  vera  obedientia}  Convocation  received  a 
special  absolution  from  the  Legate.  To  show  how 
thoroughly  England  had  reconciled  itself  to  Mother 
Church,  Parliament  proceeded  to  revive  the  old  Acts 
against  hereaY  which  had  been  originally  passed  for  the 
suppreBtdon  of  LolLardy,  among  them  the  notorious  Dt 
hceretieo  cowt^tuynrfo,  and  England  had  again  the  privil^e 
of  burning  Ti!^Ti|w*^ji^l  nhriafr-jy^ji  Mff'^rfif^  ^  ^fc  ^7  ^^^  0^ 
Pe^liament.' 

In  March  1554  the  Queen  had  issued  a  series  of 
Injunctions  to  all  Bishops,  instructing  them  on  a  variety 
of  matters,  all  tending  to  bring  the  Church  into  the 
condition  in  which  it  had  been  before  the  innovations  of 
the  late  reign.  The  Bishops  were  to  put  into  execution 
all  canons  and  ecclesiastical  laws  which  were  not  expressly 
contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  They  were  not  to 
inscribe  on  any  of  their  eoclesiastical  documents  the 
phrase  rt{fia  aucioriiaU  fulextus ;   they  were  to    see    that 

»no  heretic  was  admitted  to  any  ecclesiastical  oUice ;  they 

^were  to  remove  all  married  priests,  and  to  insist  that 
every  person  vowed  to  celibacy  was  to  be  separated  from 
Tiis  wife  if  he  had  married ;  they  were  to  observe  all  the 

^holy  days  and  ceremonies  which  were  in  use  in  the  later 
days  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  viii. ;  all  schoolmasters 

'  suspected  of  heresy  were  to  be  removed  from  their  office. 
Tliese  Injunctiotis  kept  carefully  within  the  lines  of  the 
Act  which  had  rescinded  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VL*  The  Bishop  of  London,  Bonner, 
had  previously  issued  a  list  of  searching  questions  to  be 
put   to  the  clergy   of    his  diocese,  which    concerned    the 

^  In  the  days  or  Honry  viii.,  BUhop  GaHiner  had  imbltahed  a  hook 
under  this  title,  in  which  the  jkapal  jurisdiction  in  England  was  strongly 
ropiidifttod.  Someone,  probably  Bale,  when  Gardiner  was  aiding  the  Queen 
to  r(r.<ftore  that  Huimnnacy,  hod  trannlated  the  book  into  English,  and  had 
]iriut«d  ut  the  bottom  of  the  title-page,  "A  doable^mimled  man  is  in- 
ronstant  in  all  his  ways." 

"*  Gw  and  Hardy,  OocujnaUtj  ete.  p.  38i.  The  Aot  de  hareiico  corn- 
ttttrtmlo  will  be  found  on  (».  133. 

'  Uid,  p.  380. 
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laitj  as  well  as  the  clergy,  and  which  went  a  good  deal 
further.  He  asked  whether  there  were  any  married 
clergymen,  or  clergj'men  who  had  not  separated  themselves 
from  their  wives  or  concubines  ?  Whether  any  of  the 
clergy  maintained  doctrines  contrary  to  the  Catholic 
faith  ?  Whether  any  of  the  clergy  had  heen  irregularly 
or  schismatically  ordained  i  Whether  any  of  theia  had 
said  Mass  or  administered  the  sacraments  in  the  English 
language  after  the  Queen's  proclamation  ?  Whether  they 
kept  all  the  holy  days  and  fasting  days  prescribed  by  tlie 
Church  7  Whether  any  of  the  clergy  went  about  in  other 
than  full  clerical  dress  ?  Whether  any  persons  in  the 
parish  spoke  in  favour  of  clerical  marriage  ?  Those  and 
many  other  minute  questions  were  put»  with  the  evident 
intention  of  restoring  the  mediseval  ceremonies  and 
customs  in  every  detail*  His  clergy  assured  the  Bishop 
that  it  was  impossible  to  make  all  the  changes  he 
demanded  at  once,  and  Bonner  was  obligeil  to  give  them 
till  the  month  of  November  to  get  their  parishes  in  order. 
This  London  visitation  evidently  provoked  a  great  deal 
of  discontent  In  April  (1554)  "  a  dead  cat  was  hung  on 
the  gallows  in  the  Cheap,  habited  in  garments  like  those 
of  a  priest  It  had  a  shaven  crown,  and  held  in  its  fore- 
paws  a  round  piece  of  paper  to  represent  a  wafer.  ...  A 
reward  of  twenty  marks  was  offere<l  for  the  discovery 
of  the  author  of  the  outrage,  but  it  was  quite  inefifectiud/' ' 
Other  graver  incidents  showed  the  smouldering  discontent. 
The  revival  in  Parliament  of  the  old  anti-heresy  laws 
may  be  taken  as  the  time  clearly  foreshadowed  in  the 
Queen's  first  proclamation  on  religious  affairs  when  per- 
suasion was  to  cease  and  force  take  its  plaoa  Tlie 
platitudes  of  many  modem  historians  about  Mary's 
humane  and  merciful  disposition,  about  Gardiner's  aversion 
to    8he<iding    blood,   about   **  the    good   Bishop"    Bonner's 

'  Bonner's  Articles  of  Inquiry  are  printed  in  Strype'a  Hittoricat 
Mtmorials,  EcdesiaMUxU  and  Cimi,  etc  III.  ii.  p.  217. 

'Gsirduer's  The  Englifh  Church  in  thi  .SijieetUh  Century,  etc  (London, 
1902)  p.  33V. 
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benevoleDt  attempt  to  persuade  his  victimB  to  recant, 
may  be  dismissed  from  our  miDds.  The  fact  remains. 
that  the  persecutions  which  began  in  1555  were  clearly 
indicated  in  1553,  and  went  on  with  increasing  severity 
until  the  Queen's  death  put  an  end  to  them. 

The  visitations  had  done  their  work,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Eeformed  bishops  and  divines  had  been 
caught  and  secui-ed  in  various  prisons.  "  The  Tower,  the 
Fleet,  the  Marshalsea,  tlie  King's  Bench,  Newgate,  and  the 
two  Counters  were  full  of  them."  *  Their  treatment 
differed.  "  The  prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench  had  toler- 
ably fair  usage,  and  favour  sometimes  shown  them.  There 
was  a  pleasant  garden  belonging  thereunto,  where  Ihey 
bad  liberty  sometimes  to  walk."  They  had  also  the 
liberty  of  meeting  for  worehip,  as  had  the  prisoners  in  the 
Marshalsea.  Their  sympathisers  who  had  escaped  the  search 
kept  them  supplied  with  food,  as  did  the  early  Christians 
their  suffering  brethren  in  the  first  centuries.  But  in  some 
of  the  other  prisons  the  confessors  were  not  only  confined 
in  loathsome  cells,  but  suffered  terribly  from  lack  of  food. 
At  the  end  of  Strype's  catalogue  of  the  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  persons  who  were  burnt  during  the 
I'eign  of  Mary,  he  significantly  adds,  "  besides  those  that 
dyed  of  famyne  in  sondry  pri8on&"*  Some  of  the  im- 
prisoned were  able  to  draw  up  (May  8th,  1554)  and 
send  out  for  circulation  a  confession  of  their  faith,  meant 
to  show  that  they  were  suffei-ing  simply  for  holding  and 
pmclaiming  what  they  believed  to  be  soriptuml  truth. 
They  declared  that  they  believed  all  the  canonical  books 
of  Scripture  to  be  God's  very  WonI,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  the  judge  in  all  controversies  of  faith ;  that  the 
Catholic  Church  was  the  Church  which  believed  and 
followed  the  doctrines  taught  in  Scripture ;  that  they 
accepted  the  Afiostles'  Creed  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Hrst  four  OKcumeniciil  Councils  and  of  the  Council  of 
Toletlo,  afi  well  as   the    teachings  of  Athanasius^   IionaruH, 

'  Strypc.  Meuiunaiit,  Kfcltna*iical  and  Civiif  etc.  ill.  i.  221,  'J2S. 
^  Ibid.  lit.  ii.  &&6. 
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Tertnllian,  and  Damasus  ;  that  they  believed  that  justifica- 
tion came  through  the  mercy  of  God>  and  that  it  was 
received  by  none  but  by  faith  only,  and  that  faith  was 
not  an  opinion,  but  a  persuasion  wrought  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  they  declared  that  the  external  service  of  God 
ought  to  be  according  to  God's  Word,  and  conducted  in 
a  language  which  the  people  could  understand ;  they 
confessed  that  God  only  by  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  prayed 
,  and  therefore  disapproved  of  the  invocation  of  the 
ts ;  they  disowned  Purgatory  and  Masses  for  the  dead  ; 
they  held  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were  the 
Sacraments  instituted  by  Christ,  were  to  be  administered 
according  to  tbe  institution  of  Christ,  and  disallowed  the 
mutilation  of  the  sacrament,  the  theory  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  and  tbe  adoration  of  the  bread.^  This  was  signed 
by  Ferrar,  Hooper,  Coverdale  (Bishops),  by  Rogers  (tlie 
first  martyr),  by  Bradford,  Philpot,  Crome,  Saunders,  and 
others.  John  Bradford,  the  single-minded,  gentle  acliolar, 
was  probably  the  author  of  the  Confessiou. 

Cardinal  Pole,  in  his  capacity  as  papal  Legate,  issued 
a  commission  (Jan.  28th,  1555)  to  Bishop  Gardiner  and 
several  others  to  try  the  priaoners  detained  for  heresy. 
Then  followed  (Feb.  4th,  1555)  the  burning  of  John 
Rogers,  to  whom  Tyndale  had  entrusted  hia  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  who  was  the  real  compiler  of  the 
Bible  known  as  Matthews'.  The  scenes  at  his  execution 
might  have  warned  the  authorities  that  jtersecution  was 
not  going  to  be  persuasive.  Crowds  cheered  him  as  he 
pa«8ed  to  his  death,  "  as  if  he  were  going  to  his  wedding." 
the  French  Aml)a88ador  rei>orted.  His  fate  excited  a 
strong  feeling  of  sympathy  among  almost  all  classes  in 
society,  which  was  ominous.  Even  Simon  Renai*d,  the 
tmsted  envoy  of  Charles  v.,  took  the  liberty  of  warning 
Philip  that  less  extreme  measures  ought  to  be  used.  But 
tbe  worst  of  a  persecuting  policy  is  that  when  it  has 
once  begun  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  it  up  with- 
out   confessiou    of    defeat.     Bishop    Hooper  was  sent   to 

7po,  AfaMrial9,  EcclenaHical  and  Civii,  etc.  til.  i.  222,  HI.  ii.  224. 
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Gloucester  to  sufifer  in  his  cathedral  town,  Saunders  to 
Coventry,  and  Dr.  Taylor  was  burnt  on  Aldbam  Common 
in  Suffolk.  Several  other  martyrs  suffered  the  same  fate 
of  burning  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Eobert  Fenur,  tbe  Reformed  Bisbop  of  St.  David's,  was 
sent  to  Carmarthen  to  be  burnt  in  the  chief  town  of  his 
diocese  (March  30th,  1555).  Perhaps  it  was  his  death 
that  gave  rise  to  the  verses  in  Welsh,  exhorting  the  men 
of  the  Principality  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  religion 
against  tbe  English  who  were  bent  on  its  destruction,  and 
calling  them  to  extirpate  image  worship  and  the  use  of 
the  crucifix.* 

Bishops  Ridley  and  Latimer  and  Archbishop  Cranmer 
had  been  kept  in  confinement  at  Oxford  since  April  1554; 
and  they  were  now  to  be  proceeded  against.  The  two 
Bishops  were  brought  before  the  Court  acting  on  a  com- 
mission from  Cardinal  Pole,  the  Legate.  They  were  con- 
demned on  Oct.  Ist,  1555,  and  on  the  16th  they  were 
burnt  at  Oxford  in  the  present  Broad  Street  before  Balliol 
College.  Cranmer  witnessed  theii*  death  from  the  top  of 
tbe  tower  in  which  he  was  confined. 

Li  tbe  Archbishop's  case  it  was  deemed  necessary,  in 
order  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  Canon  Law,  that  he 
should  be  tried  by  the  Pope  himself.  He  was  accordingly 
informed  that  his  sovereigns  had  *'  denounced  "  him  to  the 
Pope,  and  that  His  Holiness  had  commissioned  the  Cardinal 
Du  Puy,  Prefect  of  the  Inquisition,  to  act  on  his  behalf, 
and  that  Du  Puy  had  delegateil  the  duty  to  James  Brooks, 
who  had  succeeded  Hooper  as  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  to  the 
Dean  of  St.  Pauls,  and  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury. 
The  trial  took  place  in  St.  Mary's  Cliurch.  The  accusera, 
Philip  and  Mary,  were  i-epresented  by  Di-s.  Martyn  and 
Story.  They,  in  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  presented 
a  lengthy  indictment,  in  which  tbe  chief  charges  were 
adultery,  perjury,  and  heresy.  The  first  meant  that 
although    a    priest    he    had    been  mamed,  and  had  even 

*  CtUendar  of  State  Papers,  Damettic  Seria,  of  (he  Rei^n  of  ElizaiKth, 
1001-3;  with  Addond*.  1547-65  (Luudon,  1870],  p.  483, 
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married  a  second  time  after  he  bad  been  made  an  Arcb- 
bishop ;  the  second,  that  he  had  sworn  oliedieuco  to  the 
Pope  and  broken  his  c>ath ;  and  the  third,  that  he  bad 
denied  the  doctrine  of  transubstautiatioit.' 

Cranmer  refused  to  acknowledge  the  juiisdiction  of  bis 
judges,  but  answered  the  charges  brought  against  him  to 
his  accusers  because  they  represented  bis  sovereigns.  He 
deuied  that  the  Pope  bad  any  ecclesiastical  power  within 
England  ;  but  submitted  to  the  kingly  supremacy.  As  Brooks 
bad  no  authority  from  the  Pope  to  do  more  than  lienr  the 
case,  no  judgment  was  pronounced ;  it  was  only  intimated 
that  the  proceedings  would  be  reported  to  Kome.  Cranmer 
was  conducted  back  to  his  prison.  There  be  uddrensed 
first  one,  then  a  second  letter  to  the  Queen.'  In  dignified 
and  perfectly  respectful  longuage  he  expressed  the  ile^ra- 
dation  of  the  kingdom  exliibited  in  the  act  of  the  sovereigns 
appealing  to  an  **  outward  Judge»  or  to  an  authority  coming 
from  any  person  out  of  this  realm  "  to  judge  between  them 
and  one  of  their  own  subjects/  LVanmer  early  in  his 
career  had  come  to  the  unalterable  opinion  that  the  papal 
Bupremucy  was  rea|Hmaible  for  the  abuses  and  diwjnlers  in 
the  mctliteval  Church,  and  that  reformation  was  impossible 
60  long  as  it  was  maintained.  In  common  with  every 
thoughtful  man  of  his  generation,  he  repudiated  the  whole 
structure  of  papal  claims  built  up  by  the  Roman  Curia 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  held  that  it  was  in  every 
way  incom|)atible  with  the  loyalty  which  every  subject 
owed  to  his  sovereign  and  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  He 
took  his  stand  on  this  conviction. 

"  Ignorance.  I  know,"  he  said.  "  may  excuse  other  men ; 
but  he  tliat  knoweth  how  prejudicial  and  injurious  the 
power  and  authority  which  the  Pope  challengeth  everywhere 
is  to  tlie  Crown,  laws,  and  customs  of  this  realm,  and  yet 
will  allow  the  same,  I  cannot  see  in  anywise  how  he  can 


*  Au  accouiit  of  Cranmer'a  trial  i«  giveu  in  Poxf,  Acit  and  MonutHmtn 
(London,  1851),  iii.  656/1  The  process  is  inCraomtr'i  MiKtUantouo  Writ- 
ing*  and  LctUn  (Parker  Society),  pp.  &41  ^. 

'Craamer's  iVork$,  iL  447/. 
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keep  his  due  allegiance,  fidelity,  and  truth  to  the  Crown  and 
state  of  this  realm." 

In  his  second  letter  he  struck  a  bolder  note,  and  de- 
clared that  the  oath  which  Mary  had  sworn  to  maintain 
the  laws,  liberties,  and  cnstoms  of  the  i^ealm  was  incon- 
aistent  with  the  other  oath  she  had  taken  to  obey  the 
Pope,  to  defend  his  |H!rst)n,  and  to  maintain  hia  authority, 
honour,  laws,  and  privilegea  The  accusation  of  perjury 
did  not  touch  him  at  all.  The  sovereigns — Bialiop  Brooks, 
appointed  to  try  him — every  constittited  autliority  in  the 
realm — when  confronted  by  it,  had  to  chooee  between  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  country  or  to  Papacy ;  he  had  choaon 
allegiance  to  his  fatherland ;  others  who  acted  dift'ercntly 
betrayed  it.  That  was  his  position.  The  words  he 
addressed  to  Queen  Mary — "  I  fear  me  that  there  be  con- 
tradictions in  your  oath  " — was  his  justification. 

At  Rome,  Cranmer  was  found  guilty  of  contumacy,  and 
the  command  went  forth  that  he  was  to  be  deposed,  de- 
graded, and  punished  as  a  heretic.  In  the  meantime  he 
was  burnt  in  effigy  at  Rome.  When  he  heard  bis  sentence, 
he  composed  an  Appeal  to  a  General  Council,  following, 
he  said,  the  example  of  Luther.^  The  degradation  waa 
committed  to  Bonner  and  Thirlby,  and  was  executed  by 
the  former  with  his  usual  brutfility.  Tliis  done,  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  secular  authorities  for  execution.  Then 
began  a  carefully  prejiared  course  of  refined  mental  tor- 
ture, which  i-esulted  in  the  "  Recantations  of  Thomas 
Cranmer."  *  A  series  of  recantations  was  presented  to 
him,  which  he  was  ordered  to  sign  by  his  sovereign ;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  now,  it  was  the  sovereign's  command 
that  made  it  almost  impossible  for  Cranmer  to  refuse  to 
sign  the  papers  which,  one  after  another,  were  given  him. 
He  was  a  man  who  felt  the  necessity  of  an  ultimate 
authority.  He  had  deliberately  put  aside  that  of  the  Tope, 
and  as  deliberately  placed  that  of  the  sovereign  in  its 
place ;  and  now  the    ultimate   authority,  which    his    con- 

»  frorht,  ii.  pi>.  446-.'!6. 

•  Afiteellaneove  lyritinfff,  ele.  (Paritcr  Sodety)  p.  668. 
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acienoe  approved,  commanded  hira  to  sign.  The  fiTst  four 
were  not  real  recantations ;  Cranmer  could  sign  them  with 
a  good  conscience;  they  consisted  of  generalities,  the  effect 
of  which  depended  on  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used,  and 
everyone  knew  the  meanings  which  he  had  attached  to  the 
words  all  thrrmghout  his  public  life.  But  the  fifth  and 
the  sixth  soiled  his  conscience  and  occasioned  his  remorse. 
It  was  not  enough  for  Mary,  Pole,  and  Bonner  that  they 
were  able  to  destroy  by  fire  the  bcidies  of  English  Ke- 
fomiers,  they  hoj^ed  by  working  partly  on  the  conscience 
and  partly  on  the  weakness  of  the  leader  of  the  English 
Eeformation,  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  the  whole  move- 
ment. In  the  end,  the  aged  martyr  reflcemed  his  momen- 
tary weakness  by  a  last  act  of  heroism.  Ho  knew  that 
his  recantations  had  IxH^n  published,  and  that  any  further 
declaration  made  would  probably  he  suppressed  by  his  un- 
scrupulouB  antagonists.  He  resolved  by  a  single  action  to 
defeat  their  calculations  and  stamp  his  sincerity  on  the 
memories  of  his  countrymen.  His  dying  speech  was 
silenced,  as  he  might  well  have  expected;  but  be  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  something  which  could  not  be 
stifled.^ 


"  At  the  moment  he  was  taken  to  the  stake  he  drew  from 
his  boeom  the  identical  paper  (the  recantation),  throwing  it, 
in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  with  his  own  liands  into 
the  flames,  asking  pardon  of  God  and  of  the  people  for 
having  consented  to  such  an  act,  which  he  excused  by  say- 
ing that  he  did  it  for  the  public  benefit,  as,  had  his  life, 
which  he  sought  to  save,  been  spared  him,  he  might  at  some 
tin»e  have  still  been  of  use  to  them,  praying  them  all  to  per- 
sist in  the  doctrines  believed  by  him,  and  absolutely  denying 
the  Sacrament  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Church.  And, 
finally,  stretching  forth  his  arm  and  right  hand,  he  said : 
'This  which  hath  sinned,  having  signed  the  writing,  must 
be  the  first  to  sutler  punishment';  and  thus  did  he  place  it 
in  the  fire  and  burned  it  himself."' 

*  Pollard,  Cranmer,  pp.  367-81. 

■  Calmdar  of  State  Papers  and  MSS.  txiating  in  the  Ardiiw»  afidCoilee- 
tinnt  of  Feniee,  ISSS-^C,  p.  886. 
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If  the  martyrdoiuft  of  Bidley  and  Latimer  lighted  the 
torch,  Cranmer^s  spread  the  conflagration  which  in  the 
end  burnt  up  the  Romanist  reaction  and  made  England  a 
Proteetant  nation.  The  very  weakness  of  the  aged  Primate 
became  a  background  to  make  the  clearer  his  final  heroism. 
The  •*  common  man"  8ym])athi8ed  with  him  all  the  more. 
He  had  never  been  a  very  strong  man  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  words.  The  quaUties  which  go  to  form  the  exquisite 
liturgist  demand  an  amount  of  religious  sensibility  and 
sympathy  which  seldom  belongs  to  tlie  leader  of  a  minority 
with  the  present  against  it  and  the  future  before  it.  His 
|)eculiar  kind  of  courage,  which  enabled  him  to  face  Henry 
■\Tii.  in  his  moat  truculent  moods,  waa  Uker  a  woman's  than 
u  man's,  and  was  especially  called  forth  by  sympathy  with 
others  in  suffering.  None  of  Henry's  Ministers  pleaded 
Imrder  or  more  persistently  for  the  Princess  Mary,  the 
woman  who  burnt  him,  than  did  Cranmer ;  and  he  alone 
of  all  his  fellows  dared  to  beseech  the  monarch  for  Crom- 
well in  his  fall.* 

The  death  of  Cranmer  was  followed  by  a  long  succes- 
sion of  martyrdoms.  Cardinal  Pole  became  the  Ai-chbishop 
of  Canterbiiry,  and  in  Philip's  absence  the  principal  adviser 
of  the  Queen.  He  did  not  manage,  if  he  tried,  to  stop  the 
burnings.  Sometimes  he  rescued  prisoners  from  the  vindic- 
tive Bonner :  at  others  he  seems  to  have  hounded  on  the 
|>ersecutors.  Mary's  conscience,  never  satisfied  at  the 
confipcation  of  property,  compelled  her  to  restore  the  lands 
still  in  possession  of  the  Crown,  and  to  give  up  the  "  first 
fruits "  of  English  benefices — the  only  result  befng  to 
awaken  the  fears  of  thousands  of  proprietors,  and  set  them 
against  the  papal  claims.  She  attempted  to  restore  the 
monastic  institutions,  with  but  scanty  results;  to  revive 
pilgrimages  to  shrines,  which  were  very  forced  affairs,  and 
had  to  be  kept  alive  by  fining  the  parents  of  children 
who  did  not  join  them.  The  elevation  of  Pupe  Paul  iv. 
(Cardinal  CarafFa)  to  the  See  of  Kome  increased  her 
difficultiea     Tlie    new    Pontiff,    u    Neapolitan,  hated    lier 

*  PoIUrd,  Crauvuft  p.  828. 
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Spanish  husband,  and  personally  disHked  Cardinal  Pole, 
her  chief  ad^iset*.  Uer  last  years  were  full  of 
troubles. 

Mary  died  in  1558  (Nov.  17th>  "The  unha]5pieat 
of  queens,  and  wives,  and  women/'  she  bad  been  bom 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  a  nation,  her  mother  a  princess  of 
the  haughtiest  house  in  Europe.  In  her  girlhood  she  had 
been  the  bride-elect  of  the  Emperor — a  lovely,  winning 
young  creature,  all  men  say.  In  her  seventeenth  year,  at 
the  age  when  girls  are  most  sensitive,  the  crushing  stroke 
which  blasted  her  whole  life  fell  upon  her.  Her  father, 
the  Parliament,  and  the  Church  of  her  country  called  her 
illegitimate;  and  thus  branded,  she  was  sent  into  sohtude 
to  brood  over  her  disgrace  When  almost  all  England 
hailed  her  Queen  in  her  thirty-seventh  year,  she  was 
already  an  old  woman,  with  sallow  face,  harsh  voice,  her 
dark  bright  eyes  alone  telling  how  beautiful  she  bad  once 
been.  But  the  nation  seemed  to  love  her  who  had  been 
so  long  yearning  for  aflection ;  she  married  the  man  of  Iter 
choice ;  and  she  felt  herself  the  inatnimeut  selected  by 
Heaven  to  restore  an  excommunicated  nation  to  the  peace 
of  God.  Her  husband,  whom  she  idolised,  tired  of  living 
with  her  after  a  few  years.  The  child  she  passionately 
longed  for  and  pathetically  believed  to  be  coming  never 
came.*  The  Church  and  the  Pope  she  had  sacrificed  bo 
much  for,  disregarded  her  entreaties,  and  seemed  careless 
of  her  troubles.  The  people  who  had  welcomed  her,  and 
whom  she  really  loved,  called  her  "Bloody"  Mary, — a 
name  which  waa,  after  all,  so  well  deserved  that  it  will 

*  There  ire  few  more  pathetic  docunieoti  among  the  State  Papers  tlian 
those  thus  catalogued  : 

"King  Philip  and  Qaeen  Mary  to  Cardinal  Pole,  notifying  that  t)ie  Queen 
bu  bMD  deUvorwl  of  a  Prince." 

'*  PoMport  signed  by  the  King  and  Queen  for  Sir  Henry  Sydney  to  go 
over  to  the  King  of  the  RomanH  and  the  King  of  Bohemia,  to  annouDce  the 
Queen's  happy  delivery  of  a  Prince." 

Tliore  ore  oeveral  tiuch  notifieutioiis  all  ready  for  the  birth  which  never 
took  place.  CaUwiar  of  State  fnpern,  I>o>meMie  AVrva,  of  lh«  JUxfjftu  q/ 
Edward  F/.,  liary,  I-iisalKth,  U47-8U  ^LonUou,  18;>«).  p.  67. 
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always  remam.  Each  disappDUi ti nent  ahe  took  as  a 
warning  from  Heaven  that  atonement  had  not  jet  been 
paid  for  England's  enmes,  and  the  fires  of  persecntion  were 
kept  burning  to  appeaaa  the  God  of  sixteenth  century 
Romanism. 


\ 
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THE  SETTLEMENT  UNDER  ELIZABETH.' 

Mart  Tudor's  health  had  long  been  fniil,  and  when  it  was 
known  for  certain  that  she  would  leave  no  direct  heir  {i.e. 
from  about  June  1  558),  the  people  of  England  were  silently 
coining  to  the  conclusion  that  Elizabeth  must  be  Queen,  or 
civil  war  would  result.  It  seemed  also  to  be  assumed  that 
she  would  be  a  Proteslant,  and  that  her  chief  adviser  would 

'  SoTTROBS :  CaXendar  ^ StaXe  Papen,  Elixabetk,  Forti^pi  (L<»idon,  186S, 
etc ) ;  Calendar  of  StaU  Papfvn  relating  to  Scotland  ami  Mary  Quttn  of  SeoU 
(Edinburgb,  1898.  etc.) ;  Caiendar  of  &UUt  Papers,  Hatfield  AfSS.  (London, 
1B83);  Calendar  of  StaU  Fapern,  Venetian,  2S5S-S0  (London,  1890); 
Calettdar  of  State  Papen,  Spanieh,  1568-67  (London,  1893);  Weiw, 
Papiers  d'etat  du  Cardinal  OraninelU,  vola.  iv.-Ti.  (P»ri«,  1M3-46) ; 
SvUlarium  Hamanum,  for  two  BuHs — tho  one  of  1&69  (i.  840)  and  th«  one 
de[Kisixig  Elizabeth  (ii.  324) ;  A  Colleetion  of  Original  Letters  from  the  BieKopx 
to  the  Prity  Couneil^  1664  (vol.  ix.  of  the  Cavtden  Miactllany,  London, 
1893) ;  CaZvin**  Liters  (vola,  xxxviii.-xlviii.  of  tho  Corpue  JUformatorum)  ; 
Zurich  Lettert  (two  Beries)  (Pwker  Society,  Clunbridge,  1853) ;  Lilur(fi/-g 
and  Qocaeional  Forme  of  Prayer  eet  forth  in  the  Jteign  qf  Qwen  Ettznit:th 
(Pmrker  Society,  C^unbridge,  1847);  DyseDi  Queene  Biitabeth'e  Proclama- 
tion iU\S). 

Latrr  Bookb  :  Creighton,  Queen  Slisabtih  (London,  1896) ;  Hume,  The 
Cotirt^ipa  of  Queen  Elixabeth  (London,  1898)  \  and  The  grtat  Lord  Bu.rghUn 
(London,  1898) ;  ?hiIipp«on,  La  eonlre-Hwilution  religieuat  (Brtisaels, 
1884);  Ruble,  Le  traits  de  CaieaH-CamhrOie  (Paris,  1889);  Ot«,  The 
JSlizahethan  Clergy  (Oxford,  1898) ;  and  The  Slixahethan  Froytr-Book  and 
Omainenta  (London,  1902) ;  Tomlinson,  The  Prayer-Book,  Ariielti  und 
Homilies  (London,  1897) ;  Hardwick,  History  qf  the  Articles  ^f  Reliffion 
(Cambridge,  1859);  Lorimer,  John  JCnom  and  the  Church  of  England 
(London,  1875) ;  Neal.  Hieiory  of  the  Pnritane  (London,  1754)  ;  r.«rker, 
The  Omame^tU  Rubric  (Oxlonl,  1881) ;  Shaw,  £livshethan  Prntbyt  riani^m 
{Enfflish  Historical  Jlevievt  iiL  05&) ;  Cambridgs  Modem  History,  ii.  560  jf.  ; 
Frere,  Hietory  of  the  English  Churth  in  the  Baignt  qf  Elisabeth  and  JawuSf 
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be  William  Cecil,  who  liad  been  trained  in  statecraft  as 
Bccretary  to  England's  greatest  stateeman,  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector Somerset.     So  it  fell  out 

Many  things  contributed  to  create  such  expectations. 
The  young  intellectual  Jlfe  <'^f  England  was  slowly  becoming 
Protestant.  Both  tli^Wptinish  ambaastuiors  noticed  this 
with  alarm,  and  reported  it  to  their  master.*  This  was 
especially  the  case  amuug  the  young  ladies  of  the  uppei' 
classes,  who  were  becoming  students  learned  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Italian,  and  at  tlic  same  time  devout  Protestants, 
with  a  distinct  loaning  to  what  afterv^ards  became  Puritan- 
ism. £li2ubeth  herself,  at  her  most  impressionable  age  had 
been  the  pupil  of  Bishop  Hooper,  who  was  accustomed  to 
praise  hei'  intelligence.  "  In  religious  matters  she  has 
been  saturated  ever  since  she  was  bom  in  a  bitter  hatred 
to  our  faith/'  said  the  Bishop  of  Aquila.*  The  common 
people  had  been  showing  their  hatred  of  Romanism,  and 
*'  images  and  religious  persons  wero  treated  disrespect- 
fully." It  was  ol>ser\'ed  that  Elizabeth  *'  was  very  much 
wedded  to  the  people  and  thinks  as  they  do,*'  and  that 
"  her  attitude  was  mucli  more  gracious  to  iho  common 
people  than  to  others."  *  The  burnings  of  the  Protestant 
mart)TB,  and  especially  the  execution  of  Cmnmer,  had 
stirred  the  indignation  of  the  }:)opulace  of  I^ndon  and  the 
south  counties  against  Romuuism,  and  tlic  feelings  were 
spreading  throughout  the  count'fy.  All  classes  of  the 
]»eople  hatctl  the  entire  subjugation  of  Englis!\  interpsts  to 
those  of  Spain  daring  tbe  late  reign,  just  as  the  jHSjple  of 
Scotland  at  the  same  time  were  growing  weary  of  French 
domitmtion  under  Mary  of  Lorraine,  and  Elizabeth  shared 
the  fooling  of  her  people.* 

Yet  there  was  so  much  in  the  political  condition  of 
the  times  to  make  both  Elizabeth  and  Cecil  pause  l>efore 

*  Calendar  of  Letters  and  State  I'nprrs  rtlating  to  Enffli^h  Affairs^  pr«- 
ttrved  prntri/Hjiit/  in  the  Archi%x9  of  Siritaneas  {Lon<]oTi,  1892),  i.  p.  7. 

*IbitL  t>,  SJ.  In  the  lame  letter  the  Binliop  blanies  the  inBtrouttons  of 
the  *'IUlitn  horrtio  friuv,"  i.e.  Peter  Hutyr  Vermigli  uid  Ochino;  cL 


pw81. 


Jbid.  pp.  I,  4,  6,  etc. 
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committing  themselves  to  the  Beformation,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  that  religious  conviction  had  a  great 
influence  in  determining  their  action.  England  was  not 
the  powerful  nation  in  1558-GO  which  it  became  after 
twenty  years  under  the  rule  of  the  great  Queen.  The 
agrarian  troubles  which  had  disturbed  the  three  reigns  of 
Henry  Tin.,  Edward,  and  Mary  had  not  died  out.  T^kj 
coinage  was  still  as  debased  as  it  had  been  in  the  closing 
years  of  Henry  vjii.  Trade  was  stagnant,  and  tlie  country 
was  suffering  from  a  two  years*  visitation  of  the  plague. 
The  war  with  France,  into  which  England  had  been 
dragged  by  Spain,  had  not  merely  draineil  the  country  of 
men  and  money,  hut  was  l»rinjj;ing  nothing  save  loss  of 
territoiy  and  damage  to  prestige.  Nor  was  there  much 
to  be  hoped  from  foi-eign  aid.  The  Romanist  reaction  was 
in  full  swing  througliout  Europe,  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
continental  Protestants  wei*e  at  their  lowest  ebb.  It  was 
part  of  the  treaty  of  Gateau- Cambresis  (Ajiril  1559)  that 
France  and  Spain  should  unite  to  ciush  tlie  r^jtestautism 
of  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  the  secret  treaty  between 
Phihp  II.  and  Catherine  de'  Medici  in  1565  *  showed  that 
such  a  design  was  thought  iJOHsible  of  accomplishment 
during  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  never 
wholly  abandoned  until  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1588. 
Cecil's  maxim,  that  the  Reformation  could  not  be  crushed 
until  England  had  been  conquered,  had  for  its  corollary 
that  the  conquest  of  England  must  be  the  prime  object  of 
the  Romanist  sovoreigns  who  were  bent  on  bringing  Europe 
back  to  the  obedience  of  Rome.  The  determination  to 
take  the  I'rotesUuit  side  added  to  the  insecurity  of 
Elizabeth's  position  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign.  SIic 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pope  and  probably  of  all  the 
European  Powers,  Rom.iiiiHt  and  Protestant,  illegitimate ; 
and  heresy  combineti  with  bastardy  was  a  terrible  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  Henry  ii.  of  France,  who  meant  to  support 
the   claims  of  his  danghtcr-in-law.  the  young   Queen   of 

*  CaUndar  of  LelUr$  and  HCaU  fa-ters  rtlnfiiuj  to  Sttgtiah  Affain,  etc., 


Introdiictiou,  p.  W 
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Scots, — undoubtedly  the  lawful  heir  in  the  eyes  of  all  who 
believed  that  Henry  vm.  had  been  lawfully  married  to 
Catharine  of  Aragon.  The  Spanish  Ambassador,  Count  de 
Feria,  tried  to  frighten  Elizabeth  by  reminding  her  how, 
in  consequence  of  a  papal  exconununication,  Navarre  bad 
been  seized  by  the  King  of  Spain.'  His  statement  to  hia 
master,  that  at  her  accession  two-thirds  of  the  English 
people  were  Komanists,^  may  be  questioned  (he  made 
many  miscalculations),  but  it  is  certain  that  England  was 
anything  but  a  unite<l  ProtesUnt  nation.  Still,  who  knew 
what  trouble  Philip  might  have  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  l^rds  of  the  Congregation  might  be  encouraged  euou^li 
to  check  French  designs  on  England  thi*oiigh  Scotland.* 
At  the  worst,  Philip  of  SjMiin  would  not  like  to  see 
England  wholly  in  the  grip  of  France.  The  Queen  and 
Cecil  made  up  their  minds  lo  take  the  risk,  and  England 
was  to  be  Protestant  and  defy  the  Pope,  from  "  wliom 
nothing  was  to  be  feared  but  evil  will,  cursing,  and 
practising." 

Paul  IV.,  it  was  said,  was  prepai-ed  to  receive  the  news 
of  Elizabeth's  succession  favourably,  perhaps  under  con- 
ditions to  guarantee  her  legitimacy ;  but  partly  to  bis 
astonishment,  and  certainly  to  his  wi-ath,  he  was  not  even 
officially  informed  of  her  accession,  and  the  young  Queen's 
ambassador  at  Rome  was  told  that  she  had  no  need  for 
him  there. 

The  changes  at  home,  however,  were  made  with  all  due 
caution.  In  Elizabeth's  first  proclamation  an  "  et  cetera  " 
veiled  any  claim  to  b^  the  Head  of  the  Church,*  and 
her  earliest  meddling  with  ecclcAiastical  matters  was  t(^ 
forbid  all  contentious  preaching.'  Tlie  statutory  religion 
(Romanist)  was  to  l)e  maintained  for  the  meantime.     No 

'  Calendar  of  LetUra  and  State  Papen  rtiatinff  to  JCnglitii  Affairv^  etc 
p;  62. 

« Ibid.  pp.  39,  67 ;  cf.  83. 

■Cf.  Device  in  Gee's  ElitabeUuin  PratfcrBooic,  p.  107. 

*  Strype,  Annals  ttf  \k^.  Reformation  and  EtIabiijfKment  pf  ReliffioHy  etc. 
(Oxford,  1824)  I.  ii.  iS9. 

•  Gee  and  Hmrdr,  Documcnta,  etc.  p.  416, 
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official    proclamation    was    made    foreshadowing    coming 
cbanges, 

Elizabeth,  however,  did  not  need  to  depend  on  proclama- 
tions to  indicate  to  her  people  the  path  she  meant  to  tread. 
She  gracioQfily  accepted  the  Bible  presented  to  her  on  her 
entry  into  London,  clasped  it  to  her  l>osotn,  and  pressed  tt 
to  her  lips.  Her  hand  ostentatiously  shrank  from  the  kis«  of 
Bonner  the  persecutor.  The  great  lawyer,  Goderick,  pointe<l 
out  ways  in  which  Protestant  feeling  might  iind  vent  in  a 
legal  manner: 

"  In  the  meantime  Her  Majesty  and  all  her  subjects  may 
by  licence  of  law  use  the  Ev/flisk  LUany  antl  suffragcR  used 
in  King  Henry's  time,  and  besides  Her  MajcKty  in  her  cloBot 
may  use  the  Mass  without  lifting  up  the  Host  according  to 
the  ancient  canons,  and  may  also  have  at  every  Mass  some 
communicants  with  the  ministers  to  be  used  in  both  kinds."  ^ 


The  ad\ice  was  acted  upon,  improved  upon.  "  The  affairs 
of  religion  continue  as  usual,"  says  the  Venetian  agent 
(Dec.  17th,  1558),  *'but  I  hear  that  at  Court  when  the 
Queen  is  present  a  priest  officiates,  who  says  certain 
prayers  with  the  Litanies  in  English,  after  the  fashion  of 
Xing  Edward."  '  She  went  to  Mass,  but  asked  the  Bishop 
officiating  not  to  elevate  the  Host  for  adoration ,  and  when 
he  refused  to  comply,  she  and  her  ladies  swept  out  of 
church  immediately  after  the  Gospel  was  read.*  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  in  the  usual  manner  with  tlie  per- 
formance of  Mass,  but  the  Queen  did  not  a]){>ear  until  it 
was  over;  and  then  her  procession  was  preceded  by  a 
choir  which  sang  hymns  in  English.  When  the  Abbot  of 
Westminster  met  her  in  txiclesiafllical  procession  with  the 
usual  candles  sputtering  in  the  bands  of   his  clergy,  the 

*  Godehok's  Divert  Points  of  RtUtjion  contrary  to  thf  Church  of  Kamc  is 
printed  bj  Dr.  Gee  iu  the  Hppondix  to  hU  Eiistibethan  Pratt^r-BooJc  and 
Omaimenti  (LoDdon,  1902),  pp.  202 JT.  ;  the  sentence  quotod  ia  on  p.  206 ; 
the  document  is  &Uo  in  Dixon's  HiMory  o/the  CkureK  t^Brngtand^  t.  S8. 

*  Fen^ian  StaU  Paptrt,  l5S8-80^  1. 

>  CaUmiar  of  LtUera  and  Slatt  Pajttr*  relating  to  Enfjliak  Jjfair9,  pre- 
Mervtd  chirjty  in  th*.  Archives  of  Siuiancao^  i.  17,  25. 
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Queen  shouted,  "  Away  with  these  torches,  we  have  light 
euough."  ^ 

She  was  crowned  on  January  loth,  1559  ;  but  whether 
with  all  the  customary  ceremonies,  it  is  impossible  to  say; 
it  is  most  likely  that  she  did  not  communicate.'  The 
Bishops  swore  fealty  in  the  usual  way,  but  were  chary  of 
taking  any  oflicial  part  in  the  coronation  of  one  so  plainly 
a  heretic.  Later  in  the  day,  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been  King 
Edward's  tutor,  and  was  one  of  the  returned  refugees, 
preached  before  the  Queen.  As  early  as  Dec.  14th 
(1558)  the  Spanish  Ambaasador  could  report  that  the 
Queon  "  is  every  day  standing  up  against  religion 
(Romanism)  more  openly,"  and  that  "  all  the  heretics  who 
had  escaped  are  beginning  to  dock  back  again  from 
Germany."  ' 

When  Convocation  met  it  became  manifest  that  the 
clergy  would  not  help  the  Government  in  the  proposed 
changes.  They  declared  in  favour  of  transubstantiution 
and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  and  against  the  royal 
supremacy.  The  reformation,  it  was  seen,  must  be  carried 
through  by  the  civil  power  exclusively  ;  and  it  was  somewhat 
difficult  to  forecast  what  Parliament  would  consent  to  do. 

Wliat  was  actually  done  is  still  matter  of  debate,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Government  presented  at  least 
tliree  Bills.  The  tii-st  was  withdrawn ;  the  second  was 
wrecked  by  the  <iueen  withholding  her  Royal  Assent;  the 
thii*d  resulted  in  the  Act  of  Supicmacy  and  in  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.  It  is  most  likely  tliat  the  Hrst  and  second 
Bills,  which  did  not  become  law,  included  in  07ie  jtro]ioeed 
Act  of  legislation  the  proposals  of  the  Government  about 
the  Queen's  Supremacy  and  about  Uniformity  of  Public 
Worship.*     The  first  was  introduced  into   the  House  of 

*  Caimdar  of  State  Papers,  DomuHe  Sariet,  4t/  the  Beigns  (if  Edward  VI. , 
Mary,  and  Eluahfth  (London,  1850),  i.  128. 

'  Calendar  <tf  LftUrg  mui  State  Popen  relating  to  English  Affairs^  pre- 
ttrvtd  chUJty  in  the  Archirrs  of'  SimarKos^  i.  25, 
» Ibid.  [pp.  7,  12. 

*  Engfiah  Historical  Reii^w  lor  July  1903,  pp.  617^.  ;  DuhUa  Iteviev, 
Jux.  190a  ;   Thr.  Church  iMflttsrmrr,  Soj-t.  1903.  jtp.  134 JT. 
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Commons  on  Feb.  9th  (1559),  was  discusaed  there  Feb. 
13th  to  16th,  and  then  withtlrawn.  A  "  new "  Bill  "  for 
the  Bupremacy  annexed  to  the  Crown  "  was  introduced  in 
the  Commons  on  Feb.  2 let,  passed  the  third  reading  on 
the  25th,  and  was  sent  to  the  Lords  on  the  27th.^ 

The  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  Protestant ;  * 
but  the  Marian  liishn^js  bid  great  influentM!  in  the  House 
of  Loixis,  and  it  was  there  that  the  Govenimcnt  proposals 
met  with  strong  opposition.  Dr,  Jewel  describes  the 
situation  in  a  letter  to  Peter  Martyr  (March  20th) : 

"  The  bishops  are  a  great  hindrance  to  us ;  for  being,  as 
you  know,  among  the  nobility  and  leading  men  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  having  none  there  on  our  side  to  expose 
their  artifices  and  confute  their  falsehoods,  they  reign  as 
sole  monarcbs  in  the  midst  of  ignorant  and  weak  men,  and 
easily  overreach  our  little  party,  either  by  their  numbers 
or  their  reputation  for  learning.  The  Queen,  meanwfiile. 
though  she  openly  favours  our  eause,  yet  is  wonderfully 
afraid  of  allowing  any  innovationa"  • 

Tlie  Bill  (Bill  No.  2 — the  "  new  "  Bill),  which  had  passed 
the  Commons  on  the  25th,  was  read  for  the  first  time  in 
the  I^rdson  the  28th,  passed  the  second  reading  on  March 
1  'Mh,  and  was  referred  to  a  Committee  consisting  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk^  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Carlisle,  and  Lords 
Winchester,  Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury,  Eutland,  Sussex, 
Pembroke,  Montagu,  Clinton.  Morley,  Rich,  Willoughby, 
and  North.  They  evidently  made  such  alterations  on  the 
Bill  as  to  make  that  pai^t  of  it  at  least  which  enforced  a 
radical  change  in  public  worship  useless  for  the  purpose  of 

^  Cf.  TomUnson,  "Elizabethan  Pnyer-Book:  ohronologic&l  table  of  ita 
enactment,"  in  Church  Gajxita  for  Oct.  1906,  p.  233. 

'  Dublin  Reeifw,  Jan.  1903,  p.  48  n :  *'  Ad  qucm  euodem  locnni  (Hoii8« 
of  Commoiu]  isti  convenerunt  (ut  oommuuia  fertur  opinio)  ad  numeium 
ductiutorum  vin)rum,  et  non  decern  cattiolici  inter  illoa  aunt  reperti." 

*  Zurich  LeUera^i.  10  (Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1842);  cf.  Calendar 
of  LelUn  and  Stats  Payers  relating  to  EnglUK  Ajfairs,  prtserved  principally 
in  the  Archives  of  Simancat^  1568-67,  p.  38  ;  *' To-morrow  it  (the  Bill)  goea 
to  tlie  Upper  House,  wliera  the  biahope  aod  tome  others  are  ready  to  die 
rather  thin  consent  to  it" 
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the  GovernnioDt.  The  clearest  account  of  what  tLc  Lords 
did  is  contained  in  a  letter  of  a  person  who  Higiis 
himself  "  11  Schifanoya,"  which  is  preserved  in  the  State 
Arcliives  in  Mantua.*      He  says: 

"  Parliament,  which  ought  to  have  ended  last  Saturday, 
was  prolonged  till  next  Wednesday  in  Passion  Week,  and 
according  to  report  they  will  return  a  week  after  Easter 
(March  26,  1559);  which  rejwrt  I  believe,  because  of  the 
three  principal  articles  the  tirst  alone  passed,  viz.  to  give 
the  supremacy  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  Queen  .  .  . 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  bishops,  and  of  the 
chief  lords  and  barons  of  this  kingdom ;  but  the  Earls  of 
Arundel  and  Derby,  who  are  very  good  Christians,  absented 
themselves  from  indisposition,  feigned,  as  some  think,  to 
avoid  consulting  about  such  ruin  of  this  realm. 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Viscount 
Montague  and  Lord  Hastings  did  not  fail  in  their  duty,  like 
true  soldiers  of  Christ,  to  resist  the  Commons,  whom  they 
compelled  to  modify  a  book  passed  by  the  Commons  forbidding 
tJu  Mass  to  he  said  or  the  Communion  to  he  administered  (ne 
se  coinmuniccuuero)  except  at  the  table  in  the  manner  of 
Edivard  vi. ;  nor  were  the  Divine  oflices  to  be  performed  in 
church ;  priests  likewise  being  allowed  to  marry,  and  the 
Christian  religion  and  the  Sacraments  being  absolutely 
abolished ;  adding  thereto  many  extraordinary  penalties 
against  delinquents.  By  a  majority  of  votes  they  have 
decided  that  the  aforesaid  things  shall  be  expunged  from 
the  l>ook,  and  that  the  Masses,  Sacraments,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Divine  offices  shall  be  performed  as  hitherta  .  .  .  The 
members  of  the  Lower  House,  seeing  that  the  Lords  passed 
this  article  of  the  Queen's  supremacy  of  the  Church,  but 
not  as  the  Commons  drew  it  up, — the  I»rd«  cancelling  the 
aforesaid  clauses  and  m<3<lifying  some  others, — grew  angry, 
and  would  consent  to  nothing,  but  are  in  very  great  con- 
troversy."* 

The  Lords,  induced  by  the  Marian  Bishops,  had  wrecked 
the  Government's  plan  for  an  alteration  of  religion. 

The  Queen  then  intervened.     She  refused  her  Hssent 

*  For  "11  ScKifaaojft**  ud  hu  tniitworthmew,  oL  CaUndar  of  SUUe 
fapen^  Venetian^  1&58-S0^  Preface  viii. 
^Ihid,  p.  62, 
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to  the  Bin,  on  the  dexterous  pretext  that  she  had  doubts 
about  the  title  which  it  proposed  to  confer  upon  her — 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church}  She  knew  that  Romaniists 
and  Calvinists  both  di»liked  it,  and  she  adroitly  luanaged 
to  make  both  parties  think  that  she  had  yielded  to  the 
ai*giiment8  which  each  had  brought  forward.  The  Sjitaiiish 
Aml>a88ador  took  all  the  credit  to  himself ;  and  Sandys  was 
convinced  that  Elizabeth  had  l>een  persuaded  by  Mr. 
I^ver,  who  "  had  put  a  scruple  into  the  Queen's  head  that 
she  would  not  take  the  title  of  Supreme  Head."  * 

The  refusal  of  Royal  Assent  enabled  the  Government 
to  start  afresh.  They  no  longer  attempted  to  put  every- 
thing in  one  Bill  A  new  Act  of  Supremacy »'  in  which 
the  Queen  was  declared  to  be  "  the  only  supreme  governor 
of  thiw  realm  ...  as  well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical 
things  or  causes  as  temporal/'  was  introduced  into  the 
Commons  on  April  10th,  and  was  read  for  a  third  time  on 
the  13th.  Brought  int^  the  Lords  on  April  14th,  it  was 
read  for  a  second  time  on  the  17th,  and  finally  passed  on 
April  29th.  If  the  obnoxious  title  was  omitted,  all  the 
drastic  powers  claimed  by  Henry  viil.  were  given  to 
Elizabeth.  The  Elizabethan  Act  revived  no  less  than  nine 
of  the  Acts  of  Henry  viii.,*  and  among  them  the  statute 


'  Canou  DUoD  {HUUiry  of  the  Church  of  Snjftand,  v.  67)  decUres  th&t 
the  phr&M  "  Supreme  Head  "  wm  not  in  the  Bill.  He  hss  overlooked  the 
fftct  thftt  Heath  in  his  B[kcecti  aguniit  it  qaotcs  the  actual  words  used  in  iho 
proponed  Act:  **  I  pronaiAcd  to  move  your  honours  to  conaider  what  thii 
supremacy  is  which  wo  go  about  by  virtue  of  thin  Act  to  give  to  the  Qiiceo'a 
Highneas,  and  wlierciu  it  doth  couai&t,  as  whether  in  ftpiritu&l  government 
or  in  temporal.  If  io  Hpirituol,  like  as  the  words  of  tlio  Act  do  import, 
scilicet :  Supreme  Utad  of  the  Church  of  England  immediate  awl  utjU  utuier 
Godf  then  it  would  ho  considered  whether  this  House  hatho  authority  to 
grant  them,  and  Uer  Highuess  to  receive  the  same"  (Strype,  Annai$,  I.  L 
405). 

*  CaUmk^  of  LeUtrs  and  Stat^  Papers  relaiiitg  to  Engliak  Affairs^  pre' 
mreed  ehiejl^  in  the  Archives  of  Simancas,  XeSSSO^  pp.  87,  44,  50,  55, 
66  ;  Parktrs  Corre^potuUnce^  p.  66  ;  Zuruh  LeOtrs,  i.  S8. 

'  The  Act  is  printed  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  Documents,  etc.  p.  443. 

^The  Acts  of  Henry  vili.  which  were  revived  were: — 24  Hen.  viu.  o. 
\2—The  Restraint  of  Apjaah,  ]>as9ed  in  153^  ;  23  Hen.  viii.  c.  'JO~TM 
coitd  it  ioital  lientraiitC  of  Annates;  '25  Hea.  vm.  c.  10 — The  Submission  of  th$ 
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concerning  doctors  of  civil  law,^  which  conUined  these 
sentences:  "  Most  ruyal  majesty  is  and  hath  always  been, 
by  the  Word  of  Ciod.  Supreme  Head  on  earth  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  hath  full  power  and  authority  to 
correct,  punish,  and  repress  all  manner  of  heresies  .  .  . 
and  to  exercise  all  other  manner  of  jurisdiction  commonly 
called  ecclesiastical  jungdictiou  "  ;  and  his  majesty  is  '*  the 
only  and  undoubted  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  also  of  Ireland,  to  whom  by  Holy  Scripture 
all  authority  and  power  is  wholly  given  to  hear  and 
determine  all  manner  of  causes  ecclesiastical."  Thus  the 
very  title  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
revived  and  l)e8towed  on  Elizabeth  by  this  Parliament  of 
1559.  It  may  even  be  Raid  that  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  bestowed  upon  Elizabeth  Was  more  extensive 
than  tluit  given  to  her  father,  for  schisms  were  added  to 
the  list  ol  matters  subject  to  the  Queen's  correction,  and 
she  was  empowerwl  to  delegate  her  authority  to  com- 
missioners— a  provision  which  enabled  her  to  exercise  her 
supreme  governersihip  in  a  way  to  be  felt  in  every  corner 
of  the  land.-  This  Act  of  Supremacy  revived  an  Act  of 
King  Edwai-d  tl.  enjoining  that  the  communion  should 
be  given  in  both  "  kinds,"  and  declared  that  the  revived 
Act  should  take  eHect  frnni  the  last  day  of  Parliament.' 
It  contained  an  interesting  proviso  that  nothing  should 
be  jiniged  to  Im  heresy  which  was  not  condemned  by 
canonirml  Scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  General  Councils 
"  «*  any  of  them."  * 

The  same  Parliament,  after   briefer  debate  (April  18th 


Ctergy  and KettrtiiU  tf  Ajfpe&ia  ef  1SS4\  25  Hen.  Tin.  c  2(i~TKe  Ecelcgi- 
^kai  AppoinimenU  Act ;  The  absoinU  JUatraint  qf  AniuUes,  Eieclimv  (^ 
BuhofM,  and tttUn Mivfivr.  AdufltiSk  ;  25  Hen.  vill.  c.  21 — Afi/orlndding 
J^pal  DiapenMtixms  aitd  (he  Faffn%ffnt  ^  PeUr'9  Pence  of  XSSA  \  ^  Uetu 
VIII.  u.  \K^S\Kffragan  BUh^iiu  Ati  9f  1554  ;  and  28  Hen.  TUI.  c  \^—Ad 
(Qt  the  Reltam  of  gttth  ma  /rart  obtained pnttudedDispensaiiaiia  from  the  See  of 
Rome.  The&o  AcU  arc  all,  mtb  the  l&at  mentionod,  printed  in  Gne  and 
HaHjr,  Dofttmrttf^,  et«.  |tp.  U8-232,  263-&A. 

>  Ibid.  Y.  4I&.  «  JhiJ,  p.  447. 

'  Ibid,  p.  446.  «  Ibid.  p.  405. 
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to  28th),  pnssed  an  Act  of  Uniformity  which  took  an 
interesting  form.'  The  Act  began  by  declaring  that  at  the 
death  of  King  Edward  VI.  there  *'  remained  ono  uniform 
oi*der  of  common  serx'ice  and  prayer,  and  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Bacraments,  rites,  and  ceremonies  in  the  Church  of 
England,  which  was  set  forth  in  one  Book,  entitlwl  Th^ 
Book  of  GoviTtion  Prayer  and  Administration  of  the-  Sacra- 
ments and  other  Hitcs  nnd  Ceremonies  in  the  Church  of 
Eiifjland.'*  This  Book  had  been  authorised  by  Act  of 
parliament  held  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  King 
Edward  vi.,  and  this  Act  had  been  re^jealed  by  an  Act  oi 
Parliament  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary 
"  to  the  great  decay  of  the  due  honour  of  God,  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  professors  of  the  truth  of  Chnst'e  religion." 
This  Act  of  Queen  Mary  was  solemnly  repealed,  and  the 
Act  of  King  Edward  vi.,  with  some  trifling  altcnttions.  was 
restored.  In  consequence,  "  all  and  singular  ministers  in 
any  cathedral  or  parish  church  "  were  ordered  "  to  say  and 
use  the  Matins,  Evensong,  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  administration  of  each  of  the  sacraments,  and 
all  their  common  and  open  prayer,  in  such  order  and  form 
as  is  mentioned  in  the  said  Book,  ao  authorised  by 
Parliament  in  the  said  tifth  and  sixth  years  of  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  Vl.,  with  one  alteration  or  addition  of  certain 
lessons  to  l>e  used  on  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  and  the 
form  of  the  Litany  altered  and  corrocteil,  and  two  sentences 
only  added  iu  the  delivery  of  the  sacnimeut  to  the  coni- 
inuuicants,  and  none  other  or  otherwise."  This  meant  that 
while  there  might  be  the  fullest  freetloiu  of  thought  in 
the  country  and  a  good  deal  of  liberty  of  expression,  there 
was  to  be  no  freedom  ol  public  worship.  All  Englishmen, 
of  whatever  ci*eed,  were  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  join  in 
one  common  public  worship  according  to  the  ritual 
prescribed.  The  Act  of  Parliament  which  compelled  them 
to  this  had  no  specific  Book  of  Common  Prayer  annexed  to 
it  and  incor|jorated  iu  it.  It  simply  replaced  on  the 
l^tatute  Book  the  Act  of  King  Edward  vi.,  and  with  it 
'  The  Art  la  rirfnted  in  Gee  anti  Hanly,  DocumtuU,  etc.  pp.  458^. 
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the  Second  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward,  which  with  its 
nibrios  had  been  "  annexed  and  joined  "  to  that  Act '  — 
certain  specified  alterations  in  the  Book  being  notified  in 
the  Elizabethan  Act 

The  history  of  the  Elizabethan  Prayer-Book  is  con- 
feBsedly  obscnra  If  an  important  paper  called  the  DtvicB? 
probably  drafted  by  Cecil,  embodied  the  intentions  of  the 
Government,  their  procedure  may  be  guessed  with  some 
probability.  It  enumerates  carefully,  after  the  manner  of 
the  great  Elizabethan  statesman,  the  dangers  involved  in 
any  "  alteration  of  religion,"  and  shows  how  they  can  be 
met  or  averted.  France  and  Scotland  can  be  treated 
diplomatically.  Rome  may  be  left  unheeded — it  is  far 
away,  and  its  opposition  will  not  go  beyond  "  evil  will  and 
curaing."  The  important  dangers  were  at  home.  They 
would  come  from  two  sides — from  the  Romanists  backed 
by  most  of  the  higher  clergy  ;  and  from  the  advanced 
Reformers,  who  would  scotf  at  the  alteration  which  is  alone 
possible  in  the  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  would  call  it 
a  "  cloaked  papistry  and  a  mingle-mangle."  Yet  both  may 
be  overcome  by  judicious  firmness.  The  Romanists  may 
be  coerced  by  penal  laws.  The  danger  from  the  advanced 
Reformers  may  he  got  over  by  a  carefully  drafted  Prayer- 
Book,  viade  (M  far  as  pombU  to  th^ir  lihin//,  and  enforced 
by  such  penalties  as  would  minimise  all  objections.  There 
is  great  hope  that  such  penalties  would  "  touch  but  few." 
"  And  better  it  were  that  they  did  suffer  than  Her 
Highnefls  or  Commonwealth  should  shake  or  be  in  danger." 
The  Device  suggested  that  a  small  committee  of  seven 
divines — all  of  them  well-known  Reformers,  and  most  of 
them  refugees — should  prepare  a  Book  "  which,  being 
a})proved  by  Her  Majesty,"  might  be  laid  before  Parliament. 
It  was  evidently  believed  that  the  preparation  of  the  Book 
would  take  some  time,  for  suggestion  is  made  that  food, 
diink,  wood,  and  coals  should  be  provided  for  their  sus- 

>  Gee  ud  Hutly,  DocumaUt,  elu.  p.  371. 

'The  Device  '\9  printeil  iu  Sliype,  AnnaiSf  etc.  I.  ii.  S92,  and  in  Gee'fl 
Slimbethan  Prafter  Book  and  Oniamtnts  fLondon,  1002),  p.  195. 
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tenance  and  comfort.  Ttiere  is  do  direct  evidence  to  bIiow 
that  the  euggeated  committee  met  or  was  even  appointed  , 
but  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  show  that  most 
of  the  theologians  named  were  in  London,  and  were  in  a 
position  to  meet  together  and  cx>U8ult  during  the  period 
when  such  a  Book  would  naturally  be  prepared.^  The 
whole  matter  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  secrecy  was 
probably  necessary  in  the  circumstancea  No  one  knew 
exactly  what  was  to  take  place ;  but  aouie  change  was 
universally  expected.  "  There  is  »  general  expectation 
that  all  rites  and  ceremonies  will  shortly  be  reformed," 
said  Kiuhard  Hilles,  writing  to  Bullinger  in  the  end  of 
February  (1559),  "  by  our  faithful  citi/.ens  and  other  godly 
men  in  the  afore-mentioned  Parliament,  either  after  the 
pattern  which  was  lately  in  use  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  or  which  is  set  forth  by  the  Proteetant 
Princess  of  Germany  in  the  afore-mentioned  Confession  of 
Augsburg."  * 

The  authorities  kept  their  own  counsel,  and  nothing 
definite  was  known  to  outsiders.  A  Book  was  presented 
to  the  Commons — The  Book  qf  Common  Prayer  and 
Mini$tr<U\cn  of  the  Sacraments — on  Feb.  16th,  at  the  time 
when  the  first  draft  of  the  Supremacy  Bill  was  being 
discussed.*  It  must  have  been  withdrawn  along  with 
that  Bill.  The  second  attempt  at  a  Supremacy  Act  was 
prabably  accompanied  with  a  Prayer-Book  annexed  to  the 
Bill ;  and  this  Prayer-Book  was  vehemently  oppased  in  the 
I>}rds,  who  struck  out  all  the  clauses  relating  to  it.* 
What  this  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was.  cannot  be  exactly 
known.     Many  competent  liturgist  scholars   are  inclined 


'  Oee't  Elitaiethan  Pmyrr^Book  and  Omammte,  pp.  79/. 

*  Zuriek  J>tteta,  ii.  17. 

*  The  Joumnl  of  the  Howe  of  Comnumw,  L  54  :  "The  Bill  for  tlio  OrtJcr 
of  Service  and  Minimum  in  the  Chun^h  "  (Feb.  IRth) ;  Tke  Book  o/ Com- 
mon Sprayer  ami  MxnininUion  of  Sfuramenta  (Fob.  16th). 

*  Calendar  of  Stat^  Papem,  Krtwiian,  1568-^0,  p.  45  :  "ii  book  puscd 
by  the  ComnioiiB "  ;  uf.  khove,  p.  392 ;  cf.  aUo  Bishop  Scot's  H|ieech  on 
the  reftding  of  the  Bill  wtucli  n'u  emasculated  by  the  Lortb,  in  Strype'a 
jffuia/«,  I.  ii.  408. 
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to  believe  that  it  was  something  more  draatic  than  the 
Edwardine  Prayer- Book  of  1552,  and  that  it  wu8  pruposeil 
to  enforce  it  by  penalties  more  drastic,  than  those  enacted 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  which  finally  passed.  They  find 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  Book  in  tlie  well-known 
letter  of  Guest  (Geste)  to  CeciL'  Such  suggestions  are 
mere  conjectures.  The  Book  may  have  been  the  Edwardine 
Prayer- Book  of  1552.  ( 

The  Government  had  made  slow  progress  with  their 
proposed  "alteration  of  religion,"  and  the  Protestant 
party  were  chafing  at  the  delay.  Easter  was  approaching, 
and  its  nearness  made  them  more  impatient.  Canon  law 
required  everyone  to  communicate  on  Easter  Day,  which 
in  1559  fell  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  by  a  long 
established  custom  the  laity  of  England  had  gone  to  the 
Lord's  Table  on  that  one  day  of  the  year.  Men  were 
asking  whether  it  was  possible  that  a  whole  year  was  to 
elapse  before  they  could  partake  of  the  communion  in  a 
Protestant  fashion.  Tho  Hoime  of  Commons  was  full  of 
this  Protestant  sentiment.  The  reactionary  proceedings 
in  the  House  of  I^ords  ui"getl  them  to  some  protest.*  A 
Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Lower  House  declaring  that 
"  no  person  shall  be  puuisheil  for  now  using  the  rehgion 
used  in  King  Edward's  h«t  year."  It  was  read  twice  and 
engi'ossed  iu  one  day  (March  1 5th),  and  was  i-ead  a  third 
time  and  passed  on  March  18th.'  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  before  the  Lords ;  but  it  was  acted  on  in  a 
curious  way,  A  proclamation,  dated  March  22nd,  declares 
that  the  Queen,  "  with  the  assent  of  Lords  and  Commons/' 

*  Dr.  Oee  rejects  the  idea  that  Guest's  letter  had  snythlng  to  do  with  tho 
B6ok  pasted  by  tho  ComnionB  aud  rejected  by  the  Lords  ;  cf.  his  EiuabftJtMt 
Prayer-Book  attd  Omamentft  pp.  32  ft. ;  and  for  a  criticism  of  Dr.  Oee, 
Toniliuaon,  TTtc  Eiuabethan  Praijer- Book  a*td  OntanuitU  ;  a  Hevieiet  p.  12. 
Quest's  letter  is  piinted  by  Dr.  (-r«e  in  \\\a  EUzaUtiutn  Prayer-Book,  etc, 
p.  152,  and  more  accurately  by  Mr.  Toniliiuuu  in  his  tract,  IVhy  utw  fAe 
Pirtt  Prayrr-Book  of  Edward  VJ.  rfjeotfdt 

'•'II  ScWfanoya  "  reports  the  wrath  of  the  Commons:  They  "grow 
aoffry,  and  would  consent  to  nothing,  but  are  in  very  great  eontrororsy  ** 
J^Caleudar  <^  StaU  Papcrw,  Venetian,  1S6S-S0,  p.  C2) ;  oL  p.  S92. 

*  Joumai  Iff  the  Homk  o/Comnumi,  {.  &7. 
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in  the  "  present  last  sesaion,"  has  revived  the  Act  of  King 
Edward  vi.  touching  the  reception  of  the  Communion  in 
both  "  kinds,"  and  explains  that  the  Act  C4innot  he  ready 
for  Easter.  It  proceeds :  "  And  because  the  time  of  Eost-er 
is  60  ut  hand,  and  that  great  numbers,  not  only  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentry,  but  also  of  the  common  people  of 
this  realm,  be  certainly  persuaded  in  conscience  in  such 
sort  08  they  cannot  be  inducetl  in  any  wise  to  commuuicute 
or  receive  the  said  holy  Sacrament  but  under  both  kinds, 
according  to  the  first  institution,  and  to  the  common  use 
both  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the  Primitive  Church  ...  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  Her  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of 
sundry  of  her  nobility  and  commons  lately  assembled  in 
Parliament,'*  to  declare  that  the  statute  of  Edward  is  in 
force,  and  all  and  sundry  are  commande<l  to  observe  the 
provisions  of  the  statute.'  What  is  more,  the  Queen 
acted  upon  her  proclamation.  The  well-informed  "  Schi- 
fanoya,"  writing  on  March  28th,  says  that  the  Goveniment 
"during this  interval  (t.«.  between  March  22nd  and  Marcli 
28th)  had  ordere<l  and  printed  a  prc^clamation  for  every 
one  to  take  the  communion  in  both  "  kinds  "  (sub  nimque 
spede).  He  goes  on  to  say  that  on  Easter  Day  "  Her 
Majesty  appeared  in  chai>el,  where  Mass  was  sung  in 
EngUsh,  according  to  ike  um  of  iter  brofJter,  King  Edvnrd, 
and  the  communion  received  in  both  *  kinds/  kneehng." 
The  chaplain  wore  nothing  "  but  the  mere  surplice  *'  {la 
sempltce  coita)}     The    news   went    the    round  of    Europe. 


I  Prnfritsor  MaitUnd  (KiujUtiK  HiatoHcat  RfvUui,  July  1fi03.  p.  5'27  ".) 
ami  Fathur  J.  U.  Follen  (/hibtin  Jieview,  Jauuary  1S03)  think  tint  tliU 
|)ro(!Umati'm  ofthe  U^ud  of  Uarcli  wae  uever  issued  ;  but  "  II  Scliirftnuyu** 
c&n  hardly  refer  to  any  otlicr. 

>  **  On  Eiister  Day,  Her  Mi^psty  appfarcd  in  the  chapel,  where  Mam  wa» 
Bung  in  Kbglish,  according  to  the  use  of  her  brother,  Kidk  Edward,  and  the 
coaunUDion  wm  received  in  both  'kindit,'  kneeling.  fa4:«mioh  U  mcerdote  la 
firedAiza  dd  corjfo  et  aavgve  pritna  ;  Dor  did  he  wear  anyttung  tnit  tbo  oiore 
surplice  {la  jiemplice  totta),  having  divested  Itimsclf  of  the  veatmcntB 
(/i  paramenti)  in  which  he  had  sung  Maati  ;  and  thus  Her  Majesty  waa 
followed  by  many  Lortia  both  of  the  Coundl  and  others.  Sinc«  that  day 
thinga  have  returned  to  their  former  stale,  though  unless  the  Almighty 
Btretch  forth  Hia  am  a  relaitae  is  expected,     These  accursed  preachers,  wbc 
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ElizmfaeUi   had  &t  last  deekred    hendf  nuBntekmUy  on 
the  ProCesfcsDt  side. 

Euter  had  oome  and  gone,  and  the  religious  qnestioo 
had  DOi  received  final  seuleawot  The  antbohties  fdt 
that  aoDKdung  nmt  be  done  to  oottntetact  the  speeches 


of   the   BomaniBt 


the    Lordfl.^       So.  wbile 


portiaana   in 

Paritament  was  sitting,  a  conferenoe  was  arranged  between 
Boman  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines  It  seems  to  have 
been  welcomed  by  botli  parties.  Count  Ferisr  the  Spanish 
AmfaaMador,  declared  that  lie  had  Komething  to  do  with  it. 
He  wan  anxious  that  the  disputation  should  be  in  Latin, 
that  the  arguments  should  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  that 
each  disputant  should  sign  his  paper.  He  was  overruled 
ao  far  as  the  language  was  concerned.  The  authorities 
meant  that  the  laity  should  hear  and  undei-stand.  The 
three  questions  debated  were: — Whether  a  "particular 
Church  can  change  rites  and  ceremonies;  Whether  the 
servicefl  of  public  wonihip  munt  be  conducted  in  Latin ; 
Whether  the  Mass  is  a  propitiatory  sacrihce."  The  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Westminster  on  March  3 1st,  in  presence 
of  the  Privy  Council,  the  I>»r(l8  and  Comtuons,  and  the 
*'  multitude."  Oreut  expectatious  were  cherished  by  Uith 
parties  in  anttci[iAUou,  and  wlien  the  Humanist  divines 
withdrew  on  points  of  procedure,  their  cause  suffered  in  the 

hftre  oome  from  Gemuny.  rin  not  fail  to  prrach  in  their  own  fuhion,  both 
ill  public  U)d  in  priratf',  tti  Ntirli  wine  tliat  tlicy  penfiiftded  crrtAin  rofpi«i  to 
fim'ilily  vnt«r  tli«  »)iur<;ti  of  Hu  Mftry-Ifl'Bow,  in  tlie  mid<i)eof  Chrapciile, 
uid  force  tiie  ihrint  of  tlie  moat  Holy  8avr«ment.  breaking  the  t«beriitcle. 
And  throwing  tha  mwt  preciooa  oonaccrAtcd  body  of  Jmiih  Chhat  to  the 
gn^uml.  They  §Xao  deatroyed  the  alur  and  the  iniAgui,  with  the  {»11  {/taiie) 
And  church  linen  (tomlie),  breaking  everything  into  a  thoiuand  iiieoeA. 
Tliin  hAppenetl  thin  rnry  night,  whi^h  ia  thr  rhirtl  after  Easter.  .  .  .  Many 
pcr»Mi*  have  takob  the  comoiuuioD  in  the  natial  manner,  and  things  continue 
M  oaual  in  the  churchea"  {Caicndar  y  SiaU  Papen^  P'cnflian,  ISSS-SO^ 
p.  67). 

*  The  apaMhoB  of  Abbot  Peckenham  and  Bishop  Scot,  reprinted  in  G«e*« 
JSiixaUikan  Prnjfi;r-£ookt  etc.  pp.  228/;,  represent  tho  arguuieiitaoaed  in  the 
Lorda.  flcot'i  aimoch  wa«  deliv^rvd  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, quite  a  month  aftvr  the  Woatraintter  confereDoe,  and  Feckenham'i 
waff  have  hoen  made  at  tho  aauie  tunc  j  still  they  ahow  the  arguraenU  of 
tite  Koruaniata. 
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popular  estiuiation.  Twu  of  Llie  Bishope  were  sent  to  the 
Tower  "  for  open  contempt  and  contumacy " ;  and  others 
seem  to  have  been  threatened.^ 

Parliament  reassembled  after  the  Eaeter  recess  and 
passed  the  Act  of  Supremacy  in  its  third  form,  and  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  which  I'e-enacted,  as  has  been  said,  the 
revised  Prayer-Book — that  is,  the  Second  Book  of  King 
Edwaitl  VI.  with  the  distinctly  specified  alterationa  The 
most  important  of  these  changes  were  the  two  sentences 
added  to  the  words  to  be  used  by  the  officiating  minister 
when  giving  the  communion.  The  clauses  had  been  in 
the  First  Prayer-Book  of  Edward  vi. 

While  in  the  Second  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward 
the  officiating  minister  was  commanded  to  say  while  giving 
the  Bread : 

"  Take  and  ecU  this,  in  rtrntwhrance  that  Christ  died  for 
thee,  and  feed  on  Him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  urith  thanht- 
giving" 

and  while  gi\'ing  the  Cup.  to  say : 

"  DHiik  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ* s  blood  was  shed 
for  thee,  and  he  thankful ;  " 

the  words  were  altered  in  the  EUzabetlmn  book  to; 

*'  The  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  given  for 
thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto  everlasting  life.  Take 
and  tat  (his  in  rtnumbrnnce  that  Christ  died  for  thee,  a}id 
feed  on  Him  in  thy  heart  h/ faith  with  thanksgiving  ;  " 

"  The  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  %oas  shed  for 
thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  smd  unio  everlasting  life.  Drink 
this  in  rcmrvihrance  thai  Christ's  Blood  was  shed  for  thee,  and 

be  thankful." 

The  additions  in  no  way  detracted  from  the  Evangelical 
doctrine   of   the    Sacrament     They    rather   brought    the 


*  Caltntdar  of  LeUern  and  State  Papen  rdating  io  English  AffairSj  yrt- 
$triY4  prtncifxUly  in  Uu  Arekivts  of  Sinmncas,  JS58-67,  pp.    46,   46-48  ; 
Zurich  L*tter»,  i.  13/. ;  Strype's  AnnaU,  etc  I.  i.  128-40, 1,  ii.  4M  ;  Caimidmr 
^  State  Papen,  VenUian,  ISSSSO,  pp.  64,  66. 
a6»* 
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underlying  thought  into  gieater  harmony  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformed  Churches.  But  they  have  had  the  ePfeot 
of  enabling  men  who  hold  different  views  about  the  nature 
of  the  rite  to  join  in  its  common  use. 

When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  by  Parliament, 
the  advanced  Reformers,  who  had  chafed  at  what  appeared 
to  them  to  be  a  long  delay,  were  contented.  They,  one 
and  all,  believed  that  the  Church  of  England  had  been 
restored  to  what  it  had  been  during  the  last  year  of  the 
rei^  of  Edward  VL ;  and  this  was  the  end  for  which  they 
had  been  atrinng,  the  goal  placed  before  them  by  their 
friend  and  adviser,  Henry  Bulliuger  of  Zurit'h.^  Their 
letters  are  full  of  jubilatioa* 

Yet  there  were  some   things    about    this  Elizabethan 

^"King  Edward's  rcformfttion  Mtiiflath  tho  godly":  Bollinger  to 
UtenhoviuB  {Zurich  Letters^  2nd  Mrien,  p.  17  n* ;  8tr/i»e,  AntuUa,  I.  i.  259). 

*  May  20th,  Cox  to  Weidner :  *'  The  siiioere  religioD  of  Cbriit  U  there- 
foro  establiBhod  unoDg  ns  tn  all  parts  of  the  kingduni,  jiut  iu  the  bame 
mtnaer  as  it  was  formerly  promulgated  under  our  Edward  of  blessed  memory  " 
{ZurUh  Letters,  L  2S). 

May  2Ut,  Parkhurst  to  BulUnger :  **  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  mI 
forth  ia  the  time  of  King  Edward,  is  now  again  in  general  use  througtioat 
England,  and  will  be  everywhere,  In  spite  of  the  struggles  and  opiweition 
of  the  pseudobiahope  '*  {Zuriek  tetterst  i.  20). 

May  22nd,  Jewel  to  Bullinger :  **  Religion  is  again  placed  on  the  sanie 
footing  on  which  it  stood  in  King  Edward's  time ;  to  which  event  !  doubt 
not  but  that  your  own  letters  and  those  of  your  republic  have  powerfully 
contributed"  (Zurich  Lctisrii,  L  33). 

May  23rd,  Grindal  to  Conrad  Hubert:  "  But  now  at  lost,  by  the  ble«l- 
ing  of  (jod.  during  the  prorogation  of  ParliamGnt,  there  has  been  published 
a  proclamatioa  to  banish  the  Pope  and  his  jurisdiction  altogether,  and  to 
restore  religion  to  that  form  which  we  had  in  the  time  of  Edward  vi." 
{Zurich  LeUert,  ii.  19). 

Dr.  Cjee  seems  to  beg  au  iin|K)rtant  historical  question  when  he  Kays  thAt 
these  letters  must  have  been  written  before  tlie  writers  knew  that  the  PrayeT- 
Book  had  been  actually  altered  in  more  than  the  three  points  mentioned  iu 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Grindal,  writing  again  to  Hubert  on  July  Uth, 
when  he  must  have  known  everything,  says:  "The  state  of  our  Churoh 
(to  come  to  that  subject)  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  when  I  la&t  wrote  to 
yon,  except  only  that  what  had  heretofore  boon  settled  by  proclamatiotis 
and  laws  with  respect  to  the  reformation  of  the  churches  is  now  daily 
being  carried  into  effeoL'*  Cf.  Gee's  J'/izafte/Aart  Prayer  £ook,  etc.  p.  10  i  «., 
for  the  actual  differences  between  the  Edwardlue  Book  of  \bb2  and  the 
Elisabcthau  Book  of  1550. 
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settleiuont  which,  if  interpreted  as  they  have  been  by 
some  ecclesiastical  historians,  make  it  very  difficult  to 
understand  the  contentment  of  such  men  as  Griudal,  Jewel, 
and  Sandya  "Of  what  was  done  in  the  matter  of 
oniarnents"  says  Professor  Maitland,  "  by  statute,  by  the 
rubrics  of  the  Book,  and  by  Injunctions  that  the  Queen 
promptly  issued,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  fairly 
without  lengthy  quotation  of  documents,  the  import  of 
which  became  in  the  nineteenth  century  a  theme  of 
prolonged  and  inconclusive  disputation."  *  All  that  uan 
be  attempted  here  is  to  mention  the  principal  documents 
involved  in  the  later  controversy,  and  to  show  how  they 
were  interpreted  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  contemiM)rarie8. 
The  Act  of  Uniforudty  had  restored,  with  some  triHing 
diPTereuces  clearly  and  definitely  stated,  E<lwurd  vi/s 
Prayer-Book  of   1552,  and  therefore  its  rubrics.*     It  had 

'  Cattibridge  Mt)dem  BiMory^  ii.  570. 

*Tho  nibrio  expUiningkneeling&t  the  communion  lind  not  the  ftothority 
of  pArliamont,  but  only  ot  the  Privy  Council,  &nrl  Wiu  not  inelurleil. 

The  rubric  of  155*2  rtgardiug  oniamrnU,  wliich  tuui  the  autbority  of 
Parliament  and  w&a  re-en&(!te(l  by  the  Act  of  Unifomiity  ori659,  waa:  "And 
here  ia  to  be  noted  that  the  minister  at  the  tintc  of  communion,  and  at  aU 
other  timea  in  his  miniatratiou,  stiall  use  neither  aib,  reMment,  luir  oop€; 
hui  bHng  arthbUkop  or  buhop,  fu  ahall  hav€  and  v>ear  a  roekM:  and  being 
prUM  or  deOfOan,  he  §kaU  kaw  and  \otar  »  sxiryliet  only," 

This  is  the  refti  omatnf^iUa  rubric:  nf  tbn  Elixabethan  settlement,  and 
•ppeurs  to  be  such  in  the  use  and  wont  or  the  Church  of  £iigland  from  1559 
to  l&6tf,  savo  th&t  rtJpes  were  used  occasionally. 

The  proviso  in  the  Act  of  Unifomiity  (1559)  was:  **Snohomamentaofthe 
Church  and  of  the  ministers  thereof  shall  bo  retained  and  be  in  uae  aa  waa  in 
this  Church  of  England  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the  iwr-OTKit  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  vi.,  until  other  order  shall  be  therein  taken  by 
the  authority  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  with  the  advioe  of  her  oommiwioners 
appointed  and  authorined  uuder  the  Great  SeaJ  of  England  for  cauMi 
ecclesiastical,  or  of  the  metropolitan  of  this  realm." 

The  ornaments  in  use  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  are  stated  in  the 
rubrics  of  the  first  Prayer- Book  of  King  Edward  (1649) : 

''Upon  the  day,  and  at  the  time  apjwiuted  for  the  ministration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  the  Priest  that  shall  execute  the  holy  ministry  shall  put 
upon  him  the  venture  appointed  for  that  ministration,  that  ia  to  say  :  a  white 
Albe  plain,  with  a  vpAtment  or  Cope.  And  where  there  be  many  Priests  or 
Deacons,  there  so  many  shall  be  ready  to  help  the  Priest  in  the  ministration  as 
shall  be  requisite :  and  shall  have  upon  them  likewise  the  venturea  appointed 
lor  tlieir  ministry,  that  ifl  to  say.  Albee  with  tuDicles."    At  the  end  there 
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at  the  same  time  contained  a  proviso  saying  that  the 
ornaments  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Parliament  in 
the  second  year  of  E<lward  vi.  were  "  to  be  retained  and 
be  in  use  *'  **  until  further  order  shall  therein  be  taken." 

Men  like  Grindal  and  Jewel  took  no  exception  to  this 
proviso,  which  they  certainly  would  have  done  had  they 
believed  that  it  ordained  the  actual  use  in  time  of  publiu 
worship,  of  the  ornaments  used  in  the  second  year  of  King 
Edward  The  interpretation  they  gave  to  the  proviso  is 
seen  from  a  letter  fiom  Sandys  to  Parker  (afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  written  two  days  after  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  had  passed  the  Lords.     He  says : 

"The  last  book  of  service  has  gone  through  with  a 
proviso  to  retain  the  onmments  winch  were  used  in  the 
tirst  and  second  year  of  King  Edward,  until  it  please  the 
Queen  to  take  other  order  for  them.  Our  gloss  upon  the 
text  is  that  we  shall  not  be  enforced  to  use  them,  but  that 
others  in  the  meantime  shall  not  convey  them  away,  but 
that  they  may  remain  for  the  Queen."  ^ 

Sandys  and  others  understood  the  proviso  to  mean 
that  recalcitrant  clergy  like  the  Warden  of  Manchester, 
who  carried  his  consecrated  vestments  to  Ireland,  were  not 
to  make  off  with  the  ornaments,  and  that  churchwardens 
or  patrons  were  not  to  confiscate  them  for  their  private 
use.  They  were  property  belonging  to  the  Queen,  and  to 
be  retained  until  Her  Majeaty'fl  pleasure  was  known.  The 
whole  history  of  the  visitations  goes  to  prove  that  Sandys' 
interpretation  of  the  proviso  was  that  of  its  framers. 

When  the  Prayer- Kook  was  actually  printed  it  was 
found   to  contain    some    diU'orencos  from   the   Edwardinc 

is  mnotber  rnbrio : "  Upon  Wednondaya  and  Fridays,  the  Engliwh  Lilauy  ahall 
ba  aaid  or  nmg  is  all  place's  after  such  rorm  as  is  appointed  by  the  Kinft's 
Hi^M^'*  InjancttOQa  ;  or  as  is  or  shall  b«  otherwim  ap|M>inted  by  His  High- 
ncH.  And  though  tlivre  be  none  to  oomraunicate  with  the  Priest,  yet  these 
days  (after  tho  Litany  endod)  the  Priest  ahall  put  upon  Mra  a  plain  Albe  or 
aurplice.  with  a  oope,  and  say  all  things  at  the  Altar  ap|>oint4«d  to  be  aaid  at 
Ibe  ccUhration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  until  after  the  oliertory." 
•  Parixf  t'orfttjMiiuUnct,  p.  65. 
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Book  of  1552  besides  those  mcntionod  in  tho  Act  as  the 
only  ones  to  be  admitted ;  and  early  editions  have  not 
always  the  same  chan^^es.  But  tlie  one  thing  of  import- 
ance was  a  nibric  which,  on  what  seems  to  be  the  only 
possible  interpretation,  enjoins  the  use  in  public  worship  of 
the  ornaments  (ie.  the  vestments)  in  use  in  the  second 
year  of  King  Edward.'  How  this  rubric  got  into  the 
Prayer-Book  it  is  imjwjsaible  to  say.  It  certainly  was  not 
enacted  by  the  C^iieeu  "  witli  assent  of  Loi-ds  and  Couimona" 
We  have  no  pioaf  lliat  it  was  issued  by  the  Privy  CounciL- 


*  The  rubric  is:  "And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  thmt  the  minister  at  the 
time  of  oommunion  and  at  aU  otiier  times  in  his  ministratioua,  shall  lue 
such  omamentB  in  the  church  as  wore  in  use  by  authority  of  Parliament  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  vi.,  according  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  set  in  the  banning  of  this  Book." 

'  Dr.  Gee  {Elisahethan  OmatwniSt  etc  p.  131)  thinks  that  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  donbt  that  the  rubric  was  recorded  on  the  authority  of  the 
Privy  Council.  "The  Privy  Council  had  certainly  inserted  the  Blaok 
Rubric  in  1552,  u  their  pablished  Aots  attest,  but  all  the  records  of  the 
Privy  Council  fh)m  13th  May  1569  until  28th  May  lfi62  have  disappeared." 
The  precedent  cited  is  scarc^^ly  a  parallel  case.  The  Black  Rubric  w&s  an 
explanation  ;  the  Rubric  of  1659  is  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  of  tlio 
Act  which  restores  the  Praycr-Uook  of  1652.  If  I  may  venture  to  express 
an  opinion,  it  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  the  rubric  was  added  by  the 
Qneen  horaolf,  and  that  she  inserted  it  in  order  to  be  able  to  *'  hedge."  It 
is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  danger  which  oversh&rlowed  the  earlier  years 
of  Elizabeth  was  the  issue  of  a  papal  Ball  proclaiming  her  a  heretic  and 
a  bastard,  and  inviting  Henry  it.  of  France  to  nndertake  its  execution. 
The  Emperor  would  never  permit  such  a  Bull  if  Elizabeth  conld  show 
reasonable  pretext  that  she  and  her  kingdom  held  by  the  Lutheran  type 
of  Protestantism.  An  excommunication  pronounced  in  sulOi  a  case 
would  have  invalidated  his  own  position,  which  he  owed  to  the  votes  of 
Lutheran  Electora.  In  tho  middle  of  tho  sixteenth  century  the  diffen'iiCA 
between  the  different  sections  of  Christianity  was  always  estimated  in 
the  }iopulaT  mind  by  differences  in  public  worship,  and  especially  in  the 
celebration  of  tho  Lord's  Supjier.  All  over  Germany  the  Prot«8tanl  was 
distinguished  from  the  Romanist  by  the  fact  that  he  partook  of  the  com- 
munion in  both  '^kinds."  Elizabeth  had  doAnitely  ranged  herself  on  the 
Protestant  side  from  Kasbr  Day  15.^9  ;  and  a  more  or  less  ornate  ritual 
could  never  explain  away  the  sigiiiHcance  of  this  fact  The  great  difference 
between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Calvinjsts  to  the  popular  mind  was  that  the 
former  retained  and  the  latter  discarded  most  of  the  old  ceremonial.  Luther 
aays  expressly:  "Da  lassen  wyr  die  Messgewand,  altar,  liechter  nooh 
bleyben "  (Daniel^  Codrx  Litunjicus  EccUntr  Lutheranat,  p.  105) ;  and 
cross**,  vestments,  lights,  and  an  alt«r  appear  in  regular  Lntheran  fafhiuu 
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The  uee  and  wont  of  the  Chiirch  of  England  during  the 
period  of  the  Eli/ahethan  settlement  was  as  if  this  rahric 
hud  never  exieteii  It  is  directly  contradicted  by  the 
tliirtieth  lujunction  issued  for  the  Eoyal  Visitation  of 
1559.*  It  was  not  merely  contemptuously  ignored  by 
the  Elizabethan  Bishops ;  they  compelled  their  clergy,  if 
compulsion  was  needed,  to  act  in  defiance  of  it. 

Contemporary  sources  abundantly  testify  that  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  Englisli 
clergy  iu  their  ministrations  scarcely  ever  wore  auy 
ecclesiastical  garment  but  the  surplice ;  and  sometimes  not 
even  that.  The  AdvertiseineTiis*  of  1566,  whioh  almost 
all  contemporary  notices  speak  of  as  prescribing  what  had 
bec-n  enjoined  in  the  Injunctions  of  1559,  were  drafted  for 
the  purpose  of  coercing  clergymen  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  refusing  to  wear  even  the  surplice,  and  they  enjoined 
the  surplice  only,  and  the  cope'  in  cathedrals.     In  the 

whenever  the  Queeu  wUhed  to  place  heraelf  and  her  land  under  the  shield 
of  the  Auf^lurK  P««ee.  Thia  rubric  wan  a  remarkably  good  card  to  play 
in  thv  rlipluraatic  game. 

^  XXXth  Injunetwn  of  1669*.  "Item,  Her  Majesty  being  d«airous  to 
have  tlifl  prelacy  and  clergy  of  thia  realm  to  be  had  as  well  in  outward 
rercrcnre.  aa  otherwiee  trgtrded  for  the  worthiness  of  their  ministries,  and 
thinkMiK  it  ut-cvwary  to  have  them  known  to  the  people  iu  all  placet  and 
ananblied,  bUh  in  the  church  and  without,  and  thereby  to  rcociro  the 
bflnoor  and  eatimation  due  to  the  special  metisengers  and  ministers  of 
Almighty  God,  wiUa  and  comiiinndM  that  all  Rrchbtahope  and  bishops,  and 
all  other  that  be  called  ur  ndmitted  to  preaching  or  ministry  of  the 
saoraments,  or  that  be  admitted  into  any  rocaiion  ecclesiastical,  or  into  any 
•odety  of  learning  in  either  of  the  Universities  or  elsewhere,  shall  use  aitd 
wear  such  aeemly  habits,  gnrmentfl,  and  such  square  caps  as  were  most 
commonly  and  orderly  received  i«  fht  iaiier  year  of  the  reign  of  Kintf 
SiiwarU  VI*  ;  not  meaning  thereby  to  attribute  any  holiness  or  8t>ecJal 
wurthinesR  to  the  said  garments,  but  a^  St.  Paul  writcth  :  '  Omnia  decenttr  M 
aefftwium  ordinem^nt'  (1  Cor.  xiv.  cap.)."  Cf.  Gco's  Sfizainifhan  Prater 
UuiJc  liikd  OrtiamenU  (London,  1002)  ;  Tunilinson,  Tkt  Prayrr  Buttk,  Articles 
ami  JlomUiet  (London,  1S97} ;  Parker,  TAe  OnwmnU  JtuMc{OxloTd, 
1881). 

'  The  Adoeriitemenis  ore  printed  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  J)ociifHen%  etc.  p. 
<C7  ;  the  InJwutUma,  at  p.  417. 

'  Copejiwen  nsed  in  the  cathedrals  and  nometiniea  in  collegiate  clnirchcs 
iu  the  years  between  1^59  and  1566,  when  it  vim  desired  to  add  some 
litngnificcnoe  to  Iba  sej-rice  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  eope 
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ViHiUtion  carried  out  iu  accordance  with  the  directions  in 
the  Injunctions,  a  clean  sweep  was  made  of  almost  all  the 
oraavicnfa  which  were  not  merely  permitted  but  ordered  in 
the  proviso  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  and  the  Kubric  of 
1559  on  the  ordinary  ritualistic  interpretation  of  these 
clausea  The  visitors  proceeded  on  a  uniform  plnn.  and 
what  we  hear  was  done  in  one  place  may  be  inferred 
as  the  common  practice.  Tlie  Spanish  Ambassador  (July 
or  August  1569)  WTote  to  his  master:  "They  are  now 
carrying  out  the  law  of  Parhament  respecting  religion  witli 
great  rigour,  and  have  appointed  six  \isitors.  .  .  ,  They 
have  just  taken  the  crosses,  iciages,  and  altars  from  St. 
Paul's  and  all  the  other  London  churches."  ^  A  citizen  of 
London  noted  in  his  diary :  "  The  time  before  Bartholomew 
tide  and  after,  were  all  the  roods  and  Maries  and  Johns, 
and  many  otlier  of  the  church  goods,  both  copes,  crosses, 
censers,  altar  cloth,  rood  cloths,  books,  banners,  banner 
stays,  wainRcot  and  much  other  gear  about  I/ondon, 
burnt  in  Smithfield."  *  What  took  pLice  in  London 
was  done  in  the  provinces.  At  Grantham,  "  the  veatiuentsi, 
copes,  albs,  tunicles,  and  all  other  such  baggages  were 
defaced  and  openly  sold  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
whole  corporation,  and  the  money  employed  in  setting  up 
desks  in  the  church,  and  making  of  a  decent  communion 
table,  and  the  remnant  to  the  i>oor."  • 

It  is  true  that  we  find  complaints  on  the  part  of  men 
like  Jewel  of  ritualistic  practices  which  they  do  not  like : 
but  these  in  almost  every  case  i*efer  to  worship  in  tlie 
royal  chapel.  The  serN'ices  there  were  wol!  known,  and 
both  friends  and  foes  of  the  Eeformatiou  seemed  to  take 
it '  for   granted    that   what  was  the  fashion  in   the   royal 


vu  never  s  mcriRcial  vestment.  It  was  originally  the  cappa  of  the  Mtrlier 
Jkliddle  Ages—the  m^inval  grottcont.  Large  churches  were  cold  plNoea, 
the  clergy  naturally  wore  their  greatcoats  when  ofBoiatiug,  and  the  homely 
garment  grew  in  magnificence.  It  never  had  a  doctrinal  significance  liks 
ihb  ehaaubie  or  ctuula. 

•»  CtUendar  of  State  Papers,  Sjmm'sh.  1558-^,  p.  89. 

^  Maohyn'a  Diary  (Camden  Society,  London,  1844),  p.  108. 

■  Peaoook's  CAttrcA  ^rM-nre,  \t.  87. 
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chapel  would  aoon  extend  to  the  rest  of  the  realm.^ 
Historians  have  usually  attributed  the  presence  of  crosses, 
vestmont8,  lights  on  the  ultar.  to  the  desire  of  the  Queeu 
to  conciliate  her  Romanist  subjects,  or  to  stand  well  with 
the  great  Roman  Catholic  Powers  of  Europa  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  Queen  had  this  thought  in  her  mind. 
Elizabeth  was  a  thrifty  lady,  and  liked  to  bring  down 
many  birds  with  the  one  stone  But  the  one  abiding 
thought  in  the  mind  of  the  astute  Queen  was  to  stand  well 
with  the  Lutherans,  and  to  be  able,  when  threatened  with 
papal  excommunication,  to  take  shelter  under  the  segin  of 
the  Peace  of  Augnburg. 

When  the  Goveniment  had  secured  the  passing  of  the 
Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity,  they  were  in  a  position 
to  deal  with  the  recalcitrant  clergy.  Eleven  of  the 
English  Episcopal  Sees  had  been  vacant  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  among  them  that  of  the  Primate ;  for  Cardinal 
Pole  had  died  a  few  hours  after  Mary.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1559  the  sixteen  Bishops  were  called  upon 
to  sign  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  in  which  the  papal  rule 
over  the  Church  of  England  was  abjured,  and  the  Queen 
declared  to  be  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church.  All 
the  Bishops,  more  or  less  definitely,  refused  to  take  the 
oath  ;  although  three  were  at  first  doubtful.  They  were 
deprived,  and  the  English  Church  was  practically  without 
Bishops.*  Some  of  the  deprived  Bishops  of  King  Ed^.'^.r^'s 
time  survived,  and  they  were  restored.  Then  came  <!i8- 
cuBsion  about  the  manner  of  appointing  new  ones.  Some 
would  have  preferi-ed  a  simple  royal  nomination,  as  in 
Edward's  time ;  but  in  the  end  it  was  resolved  that  the 


*  Calendar  ^  State  Paptrn^  Spatiijdi,  tr,5fi-67,  p.  105  :  "The  crucifixM 
and  Testments  that  w«re  burnt  a  month  ago  publicly  »re  now  set  up  ngain 
in  the  royii  chapel,  as  they  soon  will  be  all  over  the  kingdom,  unleMs, 
which  Ood  forbid,  there  ib  another  change  next  week.  They  ore  doin;<  it 
oat  of  ftheer  fear  to  pacify  the  Cathulics  ;  but  ns  forced  favours  arc  no  sign 
of  affcrtion,  they  often  do  more  harm  than  good."  Cf.  Zurich  LftUra,  i. 
63.  eto. 

■  CaltHdar  of  Letter*  tmd  St9U  Puptrt  relaiing  to  SnglUk  Affairt^  pft* 
mrted  prindpatly  in  the  Arthires  of  SimaHtas,  i.  pp.  76,  79. 
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^ 


appoinbmeDt  should  be  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the 
Deans  and  Chapters  according  to  medi&eval  rule,  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  the  royal  permission  to  elect  had 
first  to  be  given,  and  that  the  pei'son  named  in  the  "  leave 
to  elect "  should  be  chosen.  Then  the  question  of  conse- 
cration gave  rise  to  some  difficulties;  but  these  were  got 
over  in  ways  wliich  were  deemed  to  be  sufficient.  Matthew 
Parker,  after  more  than  one  refusal,  was  nominated  and 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Lists  of  clerical 
persons  suitable  for  promotion  were  prepai'ed  for  the 
Queen,*  and  the  other  Sees  were  gradually  filled.  The 
Elizabethan  episcopate,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
Edwardiue  Bishops,  wjis  an  entirely  new  creation.  A  large 
number  of  the  Deans  and  members  of  the  Cathedral 
Chapters  had  also  refused  to  sign  the  Oath  of  Supremacy ; 
they  were  deprived,  and  others  who  were  on  the  lists  were 
appointed  in  their  place.  The  inferior  clergy  proved  to 
be  much  more  ameuable,  and  only  about  two  hundred  were 
in  the  end  deprived.  The  others  all  accepted  the  "  altera- 
tion of  religion " ;  and  the  change  was  brought  about 
quietly  and  without  the  riotings  which  had  accompanied 
the  alterations  made  in  the  days  of  Edward,  or  the  whole- 
sale deprivations  which  had  followed  upon  those  made  by 
Queen  Mary — when  almost  one-third  of  the  beneficed 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  removed  from 
their  beuefioea  A  similar  passive  acquiescence  was  seen  in 
the  introduction  of  the  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  various  orders  for  the  removal  of 
images,  etc  The  great  altars  and  crucifixes  were  taken 
away,  and  the  pictures  covered  with  whitewash,  without 
'any  disturbances  to  speak  of. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  the  "  alteration  of 
religion"  was  effected  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the 
increased  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country ;  but  the  tact 
and  forbearance  of  those  who  were  appointed  to  see  the 
changes  carried  out  counted  for  sometliing;  and  perhaps 

»  Calendar  qfStaU  Papert,  DQinfMie  Series,  Edvaird  K/.,  Mary,  SluabHh, 
i  ISO. 
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the  acquiescence  of  the  Kuman  Catholics  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  great  leader,  that  they  did  not 
expect  the  Elii^abethaa  settlement  to  last  long,  and  that 
they  waited  in  expectation  that  one  or  other  of  the  two 
Romanist  Powers,  France  or  Si>ain,  would  interfere  in 
their  behalf.  The  religious  revolution  in  Scotland  in 
1560  saved  the  Elizabethan  settlement  for  the  time;  and 
Philip  of  Spain  triHed  away  his  opportunities  until  a 
united  England  overthrew  his  Armada,  which  came  thirty 
years  too  late. 

The  change  was  given  effect  to  by  a  Royal  Visitation. 
England  was  divided  into  six  districts,  and  lists  of  visitors 
were  drawn  up  which  included  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of 
the  counties,  the  chief  men  of  the  districts,  and  some  lawyers 
and  clergymen  known  to  be  well  afifected  to  the  Reformation. 
They  bad  to  assist  them  a  set  of  Injunctions,  modelled 
largely,  not  entirely,  on  those  of  Edward  vi.,  drafted  and 
issued  by  royal  command.^  Tlie  members  of  the  clergy 
were  dealt  with  very  patiently,  and  explanations,  public 
and  private,  were  given  of  the  Act  of  Supremacy  wliich 
made  it  easier  for  them  to  accept  it  The  Elizabethan 
Bishops  were  also  evidently  warned  to  deal  tenderly  with 
stubborn  parish  clergymen ;  they  would  have  been  less 
patient  with  them  if  left  to  themselves.  One,  Bishop 
Best,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  is  found  writing  to  Cecil  about 
his  clergy,  that  "  the  priests  are  wicked  impes  of  Anti- 
christ." for  the  most  part  very  ignorant  and  stubborn ; 
another,  Pilkington,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  describing 
the  disordered  state  of  his  diocese,  declared  that  "  like 
St.  Paul,  be  has  to  fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus  *' ;  and  a 
third,  Scory,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  wrote  that  he  was 
much  hindered  by  justices  of  the  peace  who  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  that  when  certain  priests  who  had  refused  to 
take  ihe  oath  were  driven  out  of  Exeter  and  elsewhere,  they 
were  received  and  feasted  in  the  streets  with  torchlights.' 

^  Tbo  InjimcHona  aro  printiM]  in  Gee  and  Hardy,  Docvmenls,  etc.  p.  417. 
*  Caleitdar  of  State  Papers,  DomeHie  Series,  of  the  lUigm  of  Sdward  11., 
jr»ry,  and  StizaMK,  i.  p|>.  180.  ISS,  187. 
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Elizabeth's  second  Parliament  was  very  much  more 
Protestant  than  the  first,  and  insisted  that  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  must  be  taken  by  all  the  menibera  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  all  lawyers,  and  by  all  school- 
masters. The  Convocation  of  1563  proved  that  the  clergy 
desired  to  go  much  farther  in  the  path  of  Beformation 
than  the  Queen  thought  desirabla 

They  clearly  wished  for  some  doctrinal  standard,  and 
Archbishop  Parker  had  prepared  and  laid  before  Con- 
vocation a  revifted  edition  of  the  Forty-two  Articles  which 
had  defined  the  theolojjy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
last  year  of  King  Edward  vi.'  The  way  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  issue  of  some  authoritative  exposition  of  the 
doctrinal  position  of  the  Elizabethan  Church  hy  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Religion — a  series  of  eleven 
articles  framed  by  the  Bishops  and  published  in  1561 
(March),  which  repudiates  strongly  the  Romanist  doctrines 
of  the  Papacy,  private  Masses,  and  the  propitiatory  sacrifice 
in  the  Holy  Suppei*.  The  Spanish  Aml^assador,  who  had 
heard  of  the  meetings  of  the  BiHho{>s  for  this  purpose, 
imagined  that  they  were  preparing  articles  to  be  presented 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of 
England.*  The  Archbishop's  draft  was  revised  by  Con- 
vocation, and  was  "diligently  read  and  sifted"  by  the 
Queen  herself  before  she  gave  her  consent  to  the 
authoritative  publication  of  the  Articles. 

These  Thirty-nine  Articles  expressed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed  or  Calvinist  as  distinguished  from  the 
Evangelicjil  or  Lutheran  fonn  of  Protestant  doctrine,  and 
the  distinction  lay  mainly  in  the  views  which  the  resjKjctive 
Confessions  of  the  two  Churches  held  about  the  Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper.  By  this 
time  (1562)  Zwinglianism,  as  a  doctrinal  system,  not  aa 


'  For  tlie  hifftorj  of  these  ArlicleA,  see  Henl^vioki  A  Bidory  of  the 
Articles  qf  Religion  ;  to  which  it  added  a  Serita  qf  Documents  from  4.2>. 
ISSnto  A.V,  1616,  etc.  (Cambriilgp,  1859). 

'  Calendar  of  LftUrs  and  State  Papon  nlatiruj  to  Sngliiih  A^fairtj  pre- 
iKrvrd priMeipaUy  in  the  Archivtn  <^ Simanras,  i.  190. 
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an  eccleeiastital  policy,  had  disappeared ; '  and  the  three 
theories  of  tlie  Pfeaence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  bad 
all  to  do  with  the  Presence  of  the  Body  of  Christ  and 
not  with  a  spiritual  Presence  simply.  The  Romanist 
theory,  trausubstantiation,  was  based  on  the  medieval 
conception  of  a  substance  existing  apart  from  all  accidents 
of  smell,  shape,  colour,  etc,  and  declared  that  the 
**  substance "  of  the  Bread  and  of  the  Wine  was  changed 
into  the  "  substance "  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ, 
while  the  accidents  or  qualities  remained  the  same — the 
change  being  miraculously  efiPected  by  the  priest  in  conse- 
erating  the  communion  elements.  The  Lutheran  explana- 
tion was  based  upon  a  mediseval  theory  also — on  that  of 
the  ubiquity  or  natural  omnipresence  of  the  "  glorified " 
Body  of  Christ.  The  Body  of  Christ,  in  virtue  of  its 
ubiquity,  was  present  eyerywhore,  in  chairs,  tables,  stones 
flung  thi'ough  the  air  (to  use  Luther  s  illustrations),  and 
therefore  in  the  Bread  and  in  the  Wine  as  everywhere 
else.  This  ordinary  presence  became  an  efficacious  sacra- 
mental Presence  owing  to  the  promise  of  God.  Calvin 
had  discarded  both  medi;fival  theories,  and  started  by 
asking  what  was  meant  by  aultstance  and  what  by  presence ; 
he  answered  that  the  substance  of  an3rtbing  is  its  power 
(m),  iind  its  presence  is  the  immediate  application  of 
its  power.  Thus  the  Hubstance  of  the  crucified  Body  of 
Christ  is  its  power,  and  the  Presence  of  the  crucified  Body 
of  Christ  is  the  immediate  application  of  its  power ;  and 
the  guarantee  of  the  application  of  the  power  is  the 
promise  of  God  received  by  the  beUeving  communicant. 
By  discarding  the  Lutheran  thought  that  the  substance  of 
the  Body  of  Christ  is  something  extended  in  space,  and 
accepting  the  thought  that  the  main  thing  in  substance 
is  power,  Calvin  was  able  to  think  of  the  substance  of  the 
Body  of  Christ  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  **  substance  without  accidents,"  and  was  able 
to  show  that  the  IVesence  of  Christ's  Body  in  the  sacrament 
could  be  accepted  and  understood  without  the  priestly 
'  The  Centmmu  Tiguriwa  (1649)  dates  th«  disappunnca. 
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niii-ttcle,  which  he  and  all  Protestants  rejected.  Hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  Calvin  could  teach  the  Real  Presence 
of  Christ's  Body  in  the  Sacrumeut  of  the  Supper  without 
having  recoui-se  to  the  medi&val  doctrine  of  "  ubiquity." 
which  was  the  liasis  of  the  Lutheran  theory.  They  both 
(Calvin  and  Lutlier)  insisted  on  the  Presence  of  the  Body 
of  Christ ;  but  the  one  (Luther)  needed  the  theory  of 
"  ubiquity "  to  explain  the  Presence,  while  the  other 
(Calvin)  did  not  need  it.  But  as  both  discarded  the 
priestly  miracle  while  insisting  on  the  Presence  of  the 
Body,  the  two  doctrines  might  be  stated  in  almost  the  same 
words,  provided  all  mention  of  **  ubiquity  "  was  omitted. 
Calvin  could  and  did  sign  the  Augsburg  Confession ; 
but  he  did  not  read  into  it  what  a  Lutheran  would 
have  done,  the  theory  of  "  ubiquity " ;  and  a  Calvinist 
statement  of  the  doctrine,  provided  only  "  ubiquity "  was 
not  denied,  might  be  accepted  by  a  Lutheran  as  not 
differing  greatly  from  his  own.  Bishop  Jewel  asserts 
again  and  again  in  his  correspondence,  that  the  Elizabethan 
divines  did  nob  believe  in  the  theory  of  "  ubiquity,"  ^  and 
many  of  them  probably  desired  to  say  eo  in  their  articles 
of  religion.  Hence  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Tliirty- 
nine  Articles  presented  to  Convocation  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  Article  XXVIIL  contained  a  strong  repudiation  of 
the  docttine  of  **  ubiquity."  which,  if  retained,  would  have 
made  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  more  anti- 
Lutheran  than  even  the  second  Helvetic  Confession.  The 
clause  was  struck  out  in  Convocation,  probably  because 
it  was  thought  to  be  needlessly  offensive  to  the  German 
Protestants.'     The  Queen,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 

'  The  Zurich  ZeUers,  JSSS-79,  Firtt  Series  (Parkor  Society,  CamhridgM. 
1842),  pp.  123.  ]27,  135,  100,  189.  BLihop  Jewel,  writing  to  Peter  Martyr 
(p.  100),  Bays  :  "  As  to  maUert  of  doctrine,  im  have  pared  everjitking  atoay  to 
the  very  quick,  and  do  -not  difftr  from,  your  doctrine  by  a  itaiVs  bratdtk  ** 
(Feb.  7th,  1662)  ;  asd  Bishop  Horn,  writing  to  BaUioger  (Doo.  13th,  1563, 
i.e,  after  the  Queen's  alterations),  says,  :  "  ff^'e  have  throttghoul  Engiand  the 
Kivie  fxcUwielical  docfrine  <u  youratices  "  {ihid.  p.  135). 

'The  deleted  clause  wu  :  '*  (Jhridtu  in  eoe/ttm  avcrttdent,  eorpori  nut 
immvrtttlUatem  dedU,  naturam  non  absttUU,  humanm  enim  natura  verittUem 
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what  her  divines  had  doue,  and  two  important  interferenoea 
Mritb  the  Articles  as  thej  came  from  Convo(»tioQ  are 
attributed  to  her  The  first  was  the  addition  of  the 
words  :  and  authoritU  in  controvermet  qf/ayth,  in  Article  XX., 
which  deals  with  the  authority  pooocmod  by  the  Church. 
The  second  wa«  the  ci>uiplete  suppnfsuon  for  the  time 
being  of  Article  XXIX.,  which  is  entitled,  0/  the  wicked 
which  do  not  eaU  the  Body  of  ChriaU  in  the  use  of  the  Lordes 
Supper,  and  is  expressed  in  terms  which  most  Lathcrana 
would  have  been  loath  to  use. 

The  Queen's  action  was  probably  due  to  political 
reasons.  It  was  important  in  international  pohtics  for  a 
Protestant  Queen  not  yet  securely  seated  on  her  throne 
to  shelter  herself  under  the  shield  which  a  profession  of 
Lutheranism  would  give  The  German  Lutherans  had 
won  legal  recognition  within  the  PImpire  ut  the  Diet  of 
Augslmrg  in  1555  ;  the  votes  of  two  Lutheran  Electors 
had  helped  to  place  the  Emperor  on  bis  throne ;  and  the 
Pope  dared  not  excommunicate  Lutheran  Prineea  save  at 
the  risk  of  offending  the  Emperor  and  invalidating  all  his 
acts.  Tliis  had  been  somewhat  sternly  jfointed  out  to 
him  when  he  first  threatened  to  excommunicate  Elizabeth, 
and  the  Queen  knew  all  tlie  ditficidtieH  of  the  papal 
position.  One  has  only  to  road  an  account  of  a  long 
conversation  with  her,  reported  by  the  Spanish  Ambaasador 
to  bis  master  (April  29th,  1559),  to  see  what  use  the 
"  wise  Queen  with  the  eyes  that  could  flash "  *  made 
of  the  situation.  The  AinhtLssadnr  had  not  obscurely 
threatened  her  with  a  papal  Hull  declaring  her  a  bastard 
and  a  hereti*',  and  had  brought  home  its  effects  by  citinji; 
the  case  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  whose  kingdom  was  takeu 


{pueUi  Scr^wn$\  perpeiuo  relitul,  quam  vw  tC  de/lnUo  loeo  tsatt  ei  non  in 
mit/te,  vtl  omnia  wiiaul  ioca  difuitdi  oporUt.  Quum  igilur  Chrittus  in 
tfot/Mn  subtatvMt  iiri  uj/ue  tut  Jtnrm  ttcuH  permansunts,  aiqut  imUj  nan 
aliunde  {ut  ioquUur  A  fguM.\nuM)  tenluru»  $U,  adjutHiMndum  viwm  ft  trtfrtat, 
nan  debtt  gHiMtfuam  Juirlium,  et  <ami»  eiut,  M  mnguinia,  rmlem  ti  etfrpoTeolam 
(w(  Icquuntur)  yrtmiUiam  i»  Eudiarittia  vtl  cn4rrf,  rtl  yroJUtri.** 

'  **  Oti«  rein*  c#t  pxtrvnitmirDt  wge,  et  &  dc«  yeux  i«rn)iles."    Caimdar 
^  State  Paptrtt  IhmeUie  Series,  qfifu  Jiriijn  of  £lixaUtk,  JS0S-$7,  pw  ui. 
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from  him  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain  acting  as  the  Po|>e'8 
agent,  and  Elizabeth  had  played  with  him  in  her  UBual 
way.  She  had  remarked  casually  "  thiit  she  wished  the 
Augsburg  Confession  to  be  maintained  in  her  realm, 
whereat,"  says  the  Count  de  Feria,  *'  I  waa  much  Burprised, 
and  found  fault  with  it  all  I  could,  adducing  the  argu- 
ments I  thought  might  dissuade  her  from  it.  Site  then 
told  me  it  would  not  be  the  Augsburg  Confession,  but 
something  else  like  it,  and  that  she  differed  very  little 
from  ua.  as  she  believed  that  God  was  in  the  Sacramtnt  of 
iht  Eucharist,  and  only  dissented  from  three  or  four  things 
in  the  Mass.  After  this  she  told  me  that  she  did  not  wish 
to  argue  about  religious  matters." '  She  did  not  need  to 
argue  ;  the  hint  had  been  enougli  for  the  baflled  Ambassador. 

Article  XXIX.  was  suppressed,  and  only  Thirty-eight 
AriicUs  were  acknowledged  publicly.  The  papal  Bull  of 
excommiuiicatiou  was  delayed  imtil  1570,  when  its 
publication  could  harm  no  one  but  Elizabeth's  own 
Komau  ist  subjects,  and  the  dangerous  j»eriod  was  tidod 
over  safely.  When  it  came  at  last,  the  Queen  was  not 
anathematised  in  terms  which  could  apply  to  Lutherans, 
but  because  she  personally  acknowledged  and  oliserved  **  the 
impious  constitutions  and  atrocious  mysteries  of  Calvin," 
and  had  commanded  that  they  should  be  observed  by  her 
subjects.'  Then,  when  the  need  for  politic  suppression 
was  past,  Article  XXIX.  wiis  published,  and  the  Thirty' 
7iiiie  Articles  became  the  recognised  doctrinal  standard  of 
the  Chui-ch  of  England  (1571). 

What  the  Queen's  own  doctrinal  beliefs  were  no  one  can 
tell ;  and  she  herself  gave  the  most  contrary  descriptions 
when  it  suited  her  policy.  The  disappearance  and  re- 
appeamncu  of  crosses  and  candles  on  the  altar  of  the  royal 
chupel  were  due  as  much  to  the  wish  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  Lutherans  as  to  any  desire  to  conciliate  the 
Queen's  Romanist  subjecta. 

'  Calendar  of  Leltm  and  SlaU.  Paper*  rtlatiyuj  to  Engli»h  Affair*^  pr^ 
mrved prineiyaiitf  in  the  Archives  of  iiimaHea$,  i.  61,  Q'2. 
»  CeitnHar  </  StaU  Pftftrt,  VewtiaH^  JSSS^SO,  p.  •441>. 
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The  Convocation  of  1563  had  other  important  matterR 
before  it  Its  pn>ceediiigs  showed  that  the  new  ElizabetJian 
clei-gy  contained  a  large  number  who  were  in  favour  of 
Bome  drastic  changes  in  the  Prayer- Book  and, in  the  Ant 
of  Uuiforraity.  Many  of  them  had  become  acquainted  with 
and  had  come  to  like  the  simplicity  of  the  Swiss  woi-ship^ 
thoroughly  purified  from  what  they  called  "  the  dregs  of 
Popery  "  ;  and  others  envied  the  Scots,  "  who,"  wrote  Park- 
hurst  to  Bullinger  (Aug.  23rd,  1559),  "have  made  greater 
progress  in  true  religion  in  a  few  months  than  we  have 
done  in  many  years."  * 

Such  men  were  dissatisfied  with  much  in  the  Prayer- 
Book,  or  rather  in  its  rubrics,  and  brought  forward  pro- 
posals for  simplifying  the  worship,  which  received  a  large 
measure  of  support.  It  was  thought  that  all  organs 
should  be  done  away  with ;  that  the  ceremony  of  "  cross- 
ing "  in  baptism  should  be  omitt^ ;  that  all  festival  days 
save  the  Sundays  and  the  "  principal  feasts  of  the  Church  " 
should  be  abolished ; — this  proposal  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  one  in  the  Lower  House.  Another  motion,  leaving  it  to 
the  option  of  communicants  to  receive  the  Holy  Supper 
either  standing,  sitting,  or  kneeling,  as  it  pleased  them,  was 
lost  by  a  very  small  majority.  Many  of  the  Bishops  them- 
selves were  in  favour  of  simplifying  the  rites  of  the  Church ; 
and  five  Deans  and  twelve  Archdeacons  petitioned  against 
the  use  of  the  surplice.  The  movement  was  so  strong 
that  Convocation,  if  left  to  itself,  would  probably  liave 
purified  the  Church  in  the  Puritan  sense  of  the  word. 
But  the  Queen  had  all  the  Tudor  liking  for  a  stately  cere- 
monial, and  she  had  political  reasons,  national  and  inter- 
national, to  prevent  her  allowing  any  drastic  changes. 
She  was  bent  on  welding  her  nation  together  into  one,  and 
she  liad  to  capture  for  her  Church  the  large  mass  of  people 
who  were  either  neutral  or  who  had  leanings  to  Bomanism, 
or  at  least  to  the  ol<l  mediteval  service.  The  Council 
of  Trent  was  sitting ;  Papal  excommunication  was  always 
threatened,  and,  as  alx}ve  explained,  Lutheran  protection 
*  Tli«  Zurich  iMlmy  etc..  First  Serjea,  p.  91. 
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and  Bympathy  were  iiseful.  The  oeremonies  were  retained, 
the  crucifixes  and  lights  on  the  altars  were  paraded  in  the 
chapel  royal  to  show  the  LuthRrnn  sympathiee  of  the 
Qticen  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Reforming 
Biflhope,  with  many  an  inward  quaUn,^  had  to  give  way  ; 
and  gradually,  as  the  Queen  had  hoped,  a  strong  Conservative 
instinct  gathered  round  the  Prayer-Book  and  its  rubrics. 
The  Convocation  of  1563  witnessed  the  last  determined 
attempt  to  propose  any  substantial  alteration  in  the  public 
worship  of  the  English  peopla 

At  the  same  Convocation  a  good  deal  of  time  was 
spent  upon  a  proposed  Book  of  Discipline,  or  an  authorita- 
tive statement  of  the  English  canon  law.  It  is  prcbable 
that  its  contents  are  to  be  found  in  certain  "  ArtieUsfor 
govermneni  and  order  in  ike  Churchy  exhibited  to  he  permitted^ 
hy  authority ;  hut  not  alloived"  which  are  printed  by  Strype * 
from  Archbishop  Parker's  MSS.  Such  a  book  would  have 
required  parliamentary  authority,  and  the  Parliament  of 
1563  was  too  much  occupied  with  the  vanishing  protec- 
tion of  Spain  and  with  the  threatening  aspect  of  France 
and  Scotland.  The  maniage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  with 
Darnley  had  given  additional  weight  to  her  claims  on  the 
English  throne ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  English 
Pomaniste  might  rise  in  support  of  the  legitimate  heir. 
Parliament  almost  in  a  panic  passed  severe  laws  against 
ail  recusants,  and  increased  the  penalties  against  all  who 
refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  who  spoke  in  support  of 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Homo.  The  discipline  of 
the  Church  was  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  old  statute  of 
Henry  vin.,  which  declared  that  as  much  of  the  mediieval 
canon  law  as  was  not  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures  ai.d 
the  Acta  of  the  English  Parliament  was  to  form  thit  basi-s 
of  law  for  the  eccleniflstical  courts.    This  gave  the  Bisliop's 

'The  Zurich  UtUrs,  eU-..  Fiist  Series,  p.  74  ,  cf.  55,  6S,  «l,  60,  68, 
100,  129,  135.  Bishop  Jewel  celled  ol«ri<ml  dress  th#  "rplics  of  X\\v 
Amorites"  (p.  52),  and  wished  that  he  could  get  rid  of  the  sut-|ilioe  {j».  100)  ; 
and  "the  little  silrer  cross"  in  the  Queen's  chapel  was  to  him  aa  iil- 
omened    thin;;  (p.  55);  cf.  Strjpe,  AnntUSt  etc  I.  1.  MO. 

»  Annais,  etc.  I.  ii.  5QS. 
27** 
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officmln  who  presided  over  the  ecclesinfitical  courts  a  very 
free  liaiul ;  uutl  uuder  their  iimuipulation  there  was  soon 
very  little  left  of  the  canon  law — less,  in  fact,  thaw  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  anv  «»ther  Protestant  Churches.  For 
these  oliicials  were  lawyers  trained  in  civil  law  and  imbued 
with  its  principles,  and  predisposed  to  apply  them  whenever 
it  was  possible  to  do  so. 

The  formulation  of  the  Tkirty-nvns  Articks  in  the  Con- 
vocation of  1563  may  be  taken  as  marking  the  time  when 
the  "  alteration  of  religion  '*  was  completed.  The  result, 
arrived  at  during  a  period  of  exceptional  storm  and  strain, 
has  had  the  qualities  of  endurance,  and  the  Church  of 
England  is  at  present  what  the  Queen  made  it.  It  was  the 
Royal  Supremacy  wliich  secured  for  High  Ciiurch  Aiiglicjvns 
the  position  they  have  to-day.  The  chief  features  of  the 
settlement  of  religion  were : 

1.  The  complete  repudiation  within  the  realm  and 
Church  of  England  of  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
Borne.  All  the  clergy  and  everyone  holding  office  under 
the  Crown  had  to  swear  to  this  repudiation.  If  thoy 
refused,  or  were  recusants  in  the  language  of  the  day.  they 
lost  their  oftices  and  benefices ;  if  they  persisted  in  their 
refusal,  they  were  liable  to  forfeit  all  their  pergonal 
property ;  if  they  declined  to  take  the  oath  for  a  thinl 
time,  they  could  be  proclaimed  traitors,  and  were  liable  to 
the  hideous  punishments  which  the  age  iullicted  for  that 
crime.  But  Elizabeth,  with  all  her  sternness,  was  never  cruel, 
and  no  religious  revolution  was  effected  with  loss  bloodshed. 

2.  The  sovereign  was  made  the  supreme  Governor  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  the  title  dififered  in  name 
only  from  that  assumed  by  Henry  viii.  was  made  plain  in 
tlie  following  ways : 

(a)  Convocation  was  stript  of  all  independent  legisla- 
tive action,  and  its  power  to  make  ecclesiastical  laws  and 
regulations  was  placed  under  strict  royal  control' 

'  Th«  AdvertimmaUM  of  Archbishop  Parker,  issued  and  enforced  on  the 
•nthority  of  the  PriroAte,  to  wliich  th«  royal  icnprinulnr  was  nuiro  ihwi 
onoe  refused,  may  be  looked  on  u  eu  vnctrpuoii.     For  lUubO  lulu,  meant 
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(h)  Appeals  from  all  eocleaiastical  courtH,  which  were 
themselves  actually,  if  not  nominallj,  under  the  presidency 
of  civil  lawyers,  could  be  made  to  royal  delegates  who 
might  be  laymen ;  and  these  delegates  were  given  very  full 
powers,  and  could  inflict  civil  punishments  in  a  way  which 
had  not  been  permitted  to  the  old  mediaeval  ecclesiastical 
courts.  These  powers  raised  a  grave  constitutional  question 
in  the  following  reigns.  The  royal  delegates  became  a 
Court  of  High  Commission,  which  may  have  been  modelled 
nn  the  Consistories  of  the  Gennan  Princes,  and  had  sozne- 
what  the  same  powers. 

3.  One  uniform  ritual  of  public  worship  was  prescribed 
for  all  Englishmen  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  its 
rubrics,  enforced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  No  liberty  of 
worship  was  permitted.  Any  clergyman  who  deviated 
from  this  prescribed  form  of  worship  was  liable  to  be 
treated  as  a  ciimiual,  and  so  also  were  all  those  who 
abetted  him.  No  one  could,  under  penalties,  seek  to  avoid 
this  public  worship.  Every  subject  was  bound  to  attend 
church  on  Sunday,  and  to  bide  the  prayers  and  the  preach- 
ing, or  else  forfeit  the  sum  of  twelvepence  to  the  poor. 
Obstinate  recusants  or  nonconformists  might  be  ex- 
eoramuricated.  and  all  excommunicated  persons  were 
liable  to  imprisonment. 

4.  Although  it  was  said,  and  was  largely  true,  that  there 
was  freedoni  of  opinion,  still  obstinate  heretics  were  liable 
to  be  held  piilty  of  a  capital  oifonne.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Bishops  had  little  power  to  force  heretics  to  stand 
a  trial,  and,  unices  Parliament  or  Convocation  ordered  it 
otherwise,  only  tlie  wilder  sectaries  were  in  any  danger.* 

Protestant  England  grew  stronger  year  by  year.  The 
debased  copper  and  brass  coinage  waa  replaced  gradually  by 
honest  gold  and  silver.'     Mauufactui'es  were  encouraged. 

to  coDtro]  the  Chnroh  io  the  veatiori»n  controversy.  »«  Gee  and  Hardy, 
DocuvunU,  etc  p.  467  ;  aod  for  the  vexed  question  uf  their  anthonty, 
Moore,  History  ^f  the  Jie/ormationt  p.  266. 

'  MaitUnd,  Camhridge  Modem  SiaUny,  iL  560  fT, 

'  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domedie  Serie$^  ^f  Uu  Jiiigtu  </  RItntrd  VT. . 
Mart/,  and  Elitalxth,  1547~SO,  p.  159. 
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Merchant  adventui*er3,  hiring  the  Queen's  ships,  took  an 
increasing  share  in  the  world-tnule  \nth  Elizabeth  as  a 
partner*  Persecuted  Huguenots  and  Flemings  settled  in 
great  numbers  in  the  country^  and  brought  with  them  their 
thrift  and  knowledge  of  mechanical  trades  to  enrich  the 
land  of  their  adoption;*  and  the  oppressed  Protestants  of 
France  and  of  the  Low  Countries  learnt  that  there  was  a 
land  beyond  the  sea  ruled  by  a  "  wise  young  Queen  "  which 
might  be  their  city  of  refuge,  and  which  was  ready  to  aid 
them,  if  not  openly,  at  least  stealthily.  £ugland,  formerly 
unarmed,  became  supplied  "more  abundantly  than  any 
other  country  with  arms,  munitions,  and  artillery."  Sound 
money,  enlarged  trade,  growing  wealth,  and  an  increasing 
sense  of  security,  were  excellent  allies  to  the  cause  of  the 
Protestant  Religion. 

So  long  as  Mary  of  Scotland  was  in  Holyrood  and  able 
to  command  the  sympathy,  if  not  the  allegiance,  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholics,  the  throne  of  Elizabeth  was 
never  perfectly  secure ;  but  the  danger  fi*om  Scotland  was 
minimised  by  the  jealousy  between  Catherine  de'  Medici  and 
her  danghter-in-law,  and  the  Scottish  Protestant  I/irds 
could  always  be  secretly  helped.  When  Philip  ii.  of  Spain, 
in  bis  slow,  hesitating  way,  which  made  him  always  miss  the 
turn  of  the  tide,  at  length  resolved  to  aid  Mary  to  crush  her 
rebels  at  home  and  to  prosecute  her  claims  on  England,  his 
interference  had  no  further  consequences  than  to  afford 
Elizabeth  an  honourable  pretext  for  giving  effectual  assist- 
ance in  the  conflict  which  drove  Mary  from  her  throne, 
and  luadu  Scotland  completely  and  permanently  Protestant.* 

'  Calendar  of  StaU  Papers,  DomcMie  SrrUs,  etc.  p.  247. 

'  Ihid.  p.  177  ;  Calendar  t^  LttUrs  and  StaU  PofMirs  relating  to  Englisfi 
Ajfaira^  praerved  principall)/  in  the  Ardiives  of  ^tmanoos,  L  77,  118,  lltt. 

*  The  story  of  Fnnci*  Yftxley,  Hsry'fl  agent,  of  his  dealing*  niUi 
Philip  It.,  or  Philip's  subsidy  to  Scotland  of  20,000  crowns,  of  its  loas  by 
thipwT«ck,  and  how  th"  money  wu  olaimed  u  trcuuiv-troT«  by  the  Duke  of 
Korthamberland,  KoTuan  Catholic  and  a  pledged  Hupfiorter  of  Mnry  aa  he 
■waa,  inay  bo  trailed  iu  tho  Calendar  of  Litters  ami  StaU  Pupera  relaling  to 
£nfjii>h  Ajfiitrg,  f*reserv<d  jfriucipally  in  the  Ardxivrt  of  Simanrof,  pp.  Mx. 
iWt  506,  M6,  &'i3,  516,  557  ;  and  how  the  Pope  also  gave  aid  io  moovy, 
p.  559. 


BOOK  V. 
ANABAPTISM  AND  SOCINIANISM 

CHAPTER   L 

REVIVAL  OF  MEDIEVAL  ANTI-ECCLESIASTICAL 

MOVEMENTS. 

Thb  revolt  of  Latber  was  the  occasion  for  the  appearance — 
the  outbreak,  it  might  be  called — of  a  large  amount  of 
irregular  independent  thinking  upon  religion  and  thecdogy 
which  had  expressed  itself  sporadically  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  great  difference  between 
the  thinkers  and  their  intellectual  anoestors  who  were  at 
war  with  the  mediseval  Church  life  and  doctrine,  did  not 
consist  in  the  expression  of  anything  essentially  new,  but 
in  the  fact  that  the  Eenaissance  had  introduced  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  intellectual  structure  of  ecclesiastical 
dogma,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
instinct  with  the  feeling  of  individuality  and  the  pride  of 
personal  existence.  The  old  thoughts  were  less  careful  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  recognised  modes  of  theo- 
logical statement,  they  took  bolder  forms  of  expression, 
presented  sharper  outlines,  and  appeared  in  more  definite 
statements. 

Part  of  this  thinking  scarcely  belongs  to  ecclesiastical 
history  at  alL  It  never  became  the  intellectual  basis  of 
an  institution ;  it  neither  stirred  nor  moulded  the  lives  of 
masses  of  men.  The  leaders  of  thought  remained  solitary 
thinkers,  surrounded  by  a  loose  fringe  of  followers.     But 
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as  there  ie  always  somethmg  immortal  in  the  forcible  ex- 
prcssion  of  hurnaa  thought,  their  opinions  have  uot  died 
altogether,  but  have  affected  powerfully  all  the  various 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church  at  difierent  periods  and 
in  divers  ways.  The  old  conceptions,  somewhat  disguised, 
perhaps,  but  still  the  same,  i*eappear  in  most  systems  of 
speculative  theology.     It  therefore  demands  a  brief  notice. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  intellectual  effervescence, 
however,  did  not  share  the  same  fate.  Menno  SimonSp 
aided,  no  doubt,  by  the  winnowing  fan  of  persecution,  was 
able  to  inti-oduce  order  into  the  wild  fermenting  elements 
of  Anabaptism,  and  to  form  the  Baptist  Church  which  has 
had  such  an  honourable  history  in  Eunvfw  and  America. 
Fansto  Sozzini  did  the  same  for  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
tiuti-Trinitarian  thinking,  and  out  of  the  confusion  brought 
the  orderly  unity  of  an  institutional  life. 

This  great  moss  of  cmde  independent  thought  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  Mystic,  or  jierhaps  Pantheist  Mystic, 
Anabaptist,  and  anti-Trinitariau  ;  but  the  division,  so  far 
as  the  earlier  thinkers  go,  is  very  artiticial.  The  groups 
continually  overlap;  many  of  the  leaders  of  thought  might 
be  placed  in  two  or  in  all  three  of  these  diviBions.  What 
characterised  them  all  was  that  they  had  little  sense  of 
Iiistorical  continuity,  cared  nothing  for  it,  and  so  broke 
with  the  past  completely;  that  they  despaired  of  seeing 
any  good  in  the  historical  Church,  and  believed  that  it 
must  be  ended,  as  it  was  impossible  to  mend  it ;  and  that 
they  all  poRscssed  a  strong  sen^e  of  individuality,  believing 
the  human  soul  to  be  imprisoned  when  it  accepted  the  cou- 
Hnement  of  a  common  creed,  institution,  or  form  of  service 
unless  of  the  very  simplest  kind. 

Pantheistic  Mysticism  was  no  new  thing  in  Christianity. 
As  early  as  the  sixth  century  at  least,  schools  of  thought 
may  l)e  found  which  interpreted  such  doctrines  as  the 
Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ  in  ways  which  led  to 
what  must  be  called  Pantheism  ;  and  if  such  modes  of  dis- 
aolving  Christian  doctrines  had  not  a  continuous  succewtiou 
withiu  the  Christian  Church,  they  were  always  appealing. 
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They  were  generally  accompanied  with  a  theory  of  an 
•'inner  light"  which  claimed  either  to  supersede  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  Kule  of  Faith,  or  at  least  to  interpret  them.  The 
Scriptures  were  the  husk  which  might  be  thrown  away 
when  its  kernel,  discovered  by  the  "  inner  light,"  was  onc^ 
revealed.  The  Schwenkfelde,  Weigels,  Giordano  Bninos  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  used  what  they  cjilled  the 
"inner  light"  in  somewhat  the  Sinue  wny  mh  th»i  Cuuucil  i>f 
Trent  employed  dogmatic  tradition,  had  a  long  line  of 
ancestry  in  the  mediieval  Church,  and  their  appearance  at 
the  time  of  tlie  Keformation  was  only  the  recrudescence 
of  certain  phases  of  mediaeval  thought.  But,  as  has  been 
said,  such  thinkers  were  never  able,  nor  perhaps  did  they 
wish,  to  form  their  followers  into  a  Church ;  and  they  Iw- 
long  much  more  to  the  history  of  philosophy  than  to  an 
ecclesiastical  narrative.  They  had  no  conception  whatever 
of  religion  in  the  Reformation  sense  of  the  word.  Their 
idea  of  faith  was  purely  intellectual — eometbing  to  be  fed 
on  metaphysics  more  or  less  refined. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  of  those  sixteenth  century 
representatives  of  medieeval  nonconformists  we!*e  classed 
by  contemporaries  under  tlie  common  name  of  Anabaptists 
or  Katabaptists,  because,  from  1526  onwards,  they  all,  or 
most  of  them,  insisted  on  re-baptism  as  the  sign  of  belong- 
ing to  the  brotherhood  of  believers.  They  were  scattered 
over  the  greater  pnrt  of  Europe,  from  Swetleu  in  the  north 
to  Venice  in  the  south,  from  England  in  the  west  to 
Poland  in  the  east.  The  Netherlands,  Germany. — southern, 
north-western,  and  the  Khineland, — Switzerland,  the  Tyi'ol, 
Mmavia,  and  Livonia  were  scenes  of  bloody  pei-secution 
endured  with  heroic  constancy.  Their  leaders  fiit  across 
the  pages  of  history,  courageous,  much-end uiing  men,  to 
whom  the  world  was  nothing,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  eternal  throne  of  God,  and  who  lived  in  the  calm  con- 
BciousnesB  that  in  a  few  hours  they  might  be  fastened  to 
the  stake  or  called  upon  to  endure  more  dreadful  and 
more  prolonged  tortures, — men  of  every  varying  type  of 
character,  from  the  gentlo  and  pious  young  Humanist  Hans 
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Denck  to  Jan  Matthys  the  forerunner  of  the  ntem  (-ami- 
sard  and  Covenanter.  No  statement  of  doctrine  can 
include  the  beliefs  held  in  all  their  innumerable  groups. 
Some  maintained  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  (the  special  conceptions  of  a  priestly  hierarchy,  and 
of  the  Sacraments  being  always  excluded);  others  were 
Lutherans,  Calvinists,  or  ZwinglionH  ;  some  were  UniLarianft, 
and  denied  the  usual  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ;^  a 
few  must  be  classed  among  the  Pantheista  All  held  some 
doctrine  of  an  "  inner  light " ;  but  while  some  sat  very  loose 
to  the  letter  of  Soripture,  others  insisted  on  the  moat 
literal  reading  and  application  of  Biblical  phraseology. 
They  all  united  in  maintaining  that  true  Christians  ought 
to  live  separate  from  the  world  (t.«.  from  those  who  were 
not  rebaptized),  in  communities  whose  lives  were  to  be 
modelled  on  the  accounts  given  in  the  New  Testament  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  and  that  the  true  Church  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  State. 

Curiously  enough,  the  leaders  in  the  third  group,  the 
anti-Trinitarians,  wore  almost  all  Italians. 

The  moat  outstanding  man  among  them,  distinguished 
alike  by  his  learning,  his  pure  moral  life,  a  distinct  vein  of 
piety,  and  the  calm  courage  with  which  he  faced  every 
danger  to  secure  the  propagation  of  his  opinions,  was  the 
Spaniard   Miguel    Servede  (Servetus),"  who  was  burnt  at 

'  For  example,  the  Kikolsburger  Articles  say :  "Cristus  sei  in  der  erb- 
sundon  entphangen  ;  Cristns  Bcti  nit  Got  sunder  ein  propbett  dem  daa 
ge«preoh  od«r  wort  Gottes  berollen  worden  "  (Cornelias,  OaeKichie  dea  Miin- 
tteriscKen  A^fruh^9,  it  279,  2S0). 

'Serveda  ««a  bom  in  1611,  iu  the  btuaU  town  of  TudeU.  whicli  then 
balongvd  to  Aragou.  He  came  from  an  ancient  Tamily  of  jarifits,  and  was 
at  first  destined  to  the  proftsHinn  of  law.  Hia  family  came  originally 
from  the  townahip  of  Villanova,  whicli  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
NiTvude  sometimes  aaaumed  that  name.  He  wu  in  correti{K>ndence  witli 
Oeoolampadius  (Hensgen)  in  1530  ;  and  from  the  former's  letters  to  and 
abotit  Servcdo,  it  la  evident  that  the  youn/?  Spaniard  was  then  hilly  per- 
auaded  about  his  anti-Trinitarian  opittious.  No  publiaher  in  Basel  would 
print  his  book,  and  ho  travelM  to  StraMHlmrg.  When  hia  first  thiologic&l 
book  became  known,  its  Mile  was  generally  interdicted  by  the  secular  authori- 
ties. His  greut  book,  ivhich  contains  his  whole  theological  thinking,  wu 
published  in  IblZ  vitlout  name  of  place  or  author.    Its  ftiU  title  isi 
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Geneva  in  1553.  He  was  very  much  a  roan  by  himHelf. 
His  whole  line  of  thuught  se|>arattHl  him  from  the  rest  of 
the  anti-Trinitarian  group  associated  with  the  names  of 
the  Sozziui.  He  reached  his  position  tlirough  a  mystical 
Pantheism — a  course  of  thought  which  one  might  have  ex- 
pected from  a  Spaniard.  He  made  few  or  no  disciples,  and 
did  not  exert  any  permanent  influence. 

The  other  auti-TrinitariaoB  of  the  first  rank  were 
all  cultured  Italians,  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Kenaissance 
prompted  to  criticise  and  reconstruct  theology  as  they 
found  it.  They  were  all  men  who  had  been  driven  to 
reject  the  Roman  Church  because  of  its  corruptions  and 
immoralities,  and  who  had  no  conception  of  any  other 
universal  Christian  society,  Men  of  pure  lives,  pious 
after  their  own  fashion,  they  never  had  any  idea  of  what 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  Reformation  thought  of  what  real 
religion  was.  It  never  dawned  upon  them  that  the  sum 
of  Christianity  is  the  God  of  Grace,  manifest  in  Christ, 
adbessible  to  every  believing  soul,  and  Unwavering  trust 
on  man's  part  Their  interest  in  religion  was  almost 
exclusively  intellectuaL  The  Reformers  had  defined  the 
Church  as  the  fellowship  of  believers,  and  they  had  said 
that  the  marks  of  that  fellowship  were  the  preaching  of 

Chrittianitmi  JUstitutio,  Totius  etdena  apodoliat  ad  sua  limifia  voealio^  in 
inUegram  rtiUlula  cognitiont  Dei,  Jidci  Chritii,  jiui\fieeUuMU  nostra^  regeiu- 
ftUionii  bapiinmi  et  eatnas  domini  mandueaHonu,  ReaLrlnto  tifnuptr. 
nobis  regno  arlati,  Babylonis  impioi  capUvitafr.  Holtita,  tl  AfUirhriatfi  cum 
mUpeniltu  deMmcto,  He  entered  into  corres)>oudcn<w  with  Calrin,  ofTerefl 
to  oome  to  Geneva  to  explain  his  position  ;  hut  tlic  Reformer  pUinly  indicAteU 
that  he  hftd  DO  tinio  to  bestow  npon  him.  The  account  of  his  trial,  con- 
demnation, and  burning  at  Geneva  is  to  be  found  in  the  Corpu»  Rtfarma- 
Urm-m^  ixxvi,  720  jT.  The  sent«nGe  is  found  on  p.  8'25  :  '*  Icy  est  este  parle 
dn  procM  d«  Michial  Servet  prisonnier  et  Teu  le  sommsirre  dycelluy,  le 
raport  de  oeax  eeqnels  Ion  a  conHulte  et  considere  lea  grands  erreure  et 
blafTemea — est  esto  arrute  II  soit  condampne  a  estre  mene  en  Champel  et  la 
Mire  brosle  tout  ryfz  at  soit  exequentc  a  domAin  et  aea  lirres  braalea."  This 
trial  and  execution  is  the  one  black  blot  on  tho  character  of  CalTin.  He 
was  by  no  means  omnipotent  iu  Geneva  at  ttie  time  ;  but  he  thoroughly  ap- 
proved  of  what  was  done,  and  had  expressed  the  upinion  that  if  Servede  came 
to  Geneva,  lie  would  not  leave  it  alive  .  **  Nam  si  venurit  modo  valeat  mea 
auctoritaa,  vinim  oxirc  nnnqnam  patiar"  {CorpxK^  RtJ,  xL  283). 
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the  Word  and  the  right  use  of  the  sacraments — the  means 
through  which  God  manifests  Himself  to  men,  and  men 
manifest  their  faith  in  God.  These  men  never  ap- 
prehended this ;  the  only  idea  which  they  seemed  able 
to  have  of  the  Church  was  a  school  of  definite  and 
correct  opinions.  Compelled  to  flee  from  their  native 
land,  they  naturaUy  took  refuge  in  Switzerland  or  in  the 
Grisons.  It  is  almost  pathetic  to  see  how  they  utterly 
failed  to  understand  the  men  among  whom  they  found 
themselvea  Heformation  to  them  was  a  criticism  and 
reconstruction  of  theology ;  they  were  simply  carrying 
the  criticism  a  little  further  than  their  new  neighbours. 
They  never  perceived  the  real  gulf  fixed  between  them  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Reformation. 

They  were  all  highly  educated  and  cultivated  men — 
individual  units  from  all  parte  of  Italy.  Camillo  Renato, 
who  proclaimed  himself  an  Anabaptist,  was  a  Sicilian. 
Gentili  came  from  Calabria;  Gribaldo  from  Padua; 
Bernardino  Occtfino,  who  in  his  later  days  joined  the 
band,  and  the  two  Sozzini  from  Siena.  Alciato  was  a 
Piedmontese.  Blandrata  (Biandrala),  the  most  energetic 
member  of  the  group  save  Fausto  Sozzini,  belonged  to  a 
noble  family  in  Saluzzo  which  had  long  been  noted  for 
the  protection  it  had  afforded  to  poor  people  persecuted 
by  the  Church.  They  were  physicians  or  lawyers ;  one, 
Gentili,  was  a  schoolmaster. 

The  strong  sense  of  individuality,  which  seems  the 
birthright  of  every  Italian,  fostered  by  then"  life  within 
their  small  city  republics,  had  been  accentuated  by  the 
Jicnaissance.  The  historical  past  of  Italy,  and  its  political 
and  social  condition  in  the  sixteenth  century,  made  it 
inipoHsible  for  the  impulse  towards  reform  to  take  any 
other  shape  than  that  of  individual  action.  The  strength 
and  the  impetus  whicli  comes  from  the  thought  of  fellow- 
man,  fellow-believer,  and  which  was  so  apparent  in  the 
Reformation  movements  beyond  the  Alps  and  in  the 
Jesuit  reaction,  was  entirely  lacking  among  these  Re- 
formers in    Italy.      In    that   land    the   Empire  hafl  never 
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regained  its  power  lost  uudet  the  g:reat  Popes.  Gregory 
viL  and  Innocent  UL  The  Eoniish  Church  pre«ented 
itself  to  all  Italians  as  the  only  possible  form  under 
which  a  wide-spreading  Christian  Socicfy  could  he 
organised.  If  men  rejected  it,  personal  Christian  life  alone 
remained.  The  Church  dominated  the  maaaes  unprepared 
hy  any  such  conception  of  ecclesiastical  reform  as  iu- 
tluenced  the  people  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Only 
men  who  had  received  some  literary  education  were 
BUBceptible  to  the  influences  making  for  Keformation. 
They  were  always  prevented  by  the  unbroken  power  of 
the  agencies  of  the  Chmch  from  or^nising  themselves 
publicly  into  congregations,  and  cuuld  unly  meet  to  ex- 
change confidences  privately  and  ou  rare  occasions.*  We 
bear  of  several  such  assemblies,  which  invariably  took  the 
form  of  conferences,  in  which  the  members  discussed  and 
communicated  to  each  other  the  criticisms  of  the  mediaeval 
theology  which  solitary  meditation  had  suggested  to  them. 
They  were  much  more  like  debating*  societies  than  the 
beginnings  of  a  Church.  Thus  we  Itear  of  one  at 
Vincenza*  in  1546,  where  about  forty  friends  met, 
among  whom  was  Lelio  Sozzini,  where  they  delated  such 
doctrines  as  the  Satisfaction  of  Clirist,  the  Trinity,  etc., 
and  expressed  doubts  about  their  truth.  It  was  inevitable 
that  such  men  could  not  hope  to  create  a  |K>pular  move- 
ment towards  Reformation  in  their  native  land,  and  also 
that  they  should  be  compelled  to  seek  safety  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Italy.  They  fled,  one  by  one,  across  the  Alps. 
In  the  Grisons  and  in  Reformed  Switzerland  they  fouml 
little  communities  of   their   countrymen  whn  had  sought 

<  RitAchl,  A  critical  HiMory  i^tht  Chrisfian  Doetrifie  of  JuMifieati«n  and 
HfcoHHlintion  (Rog.  trans.,  Edin.  1872),  p.  2&S. 

'  '*  Circa  annum  1546  inatituerat  (Lnlius  Socinus)  cam  sooiis  suis 
iisdeni  Italia,  quorum  numerui  quadragenarium  exuodebat,  in  V'eneta  ditione 
(apud  Vincontiam)  collegia  colloqniaque  de  rcligionc,  in  quibua  potissiraum 
do^ata  vulgaria  do  Triuitat^  ac  Christ]  Satisractione  hi»quo  ainiilia  in 
dubium  revocabant"  {Bihi.  AiUit.  p.  19—1  liave  taken  the  quotation  fntm 
Fook,  Der  Socinianisimit  aaeh  seiner  SteUang  in  tier  OcaamMtciUteieilum; 
deirhfitt/ifhen  GtiMe$,  etc.,  Kiel,  1847.  i.  132). 
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shelter  there,  and  their  presence  was  always  followed 
by  disBeasiouB  aud  by  difficulties  with  the  native 
Protestanta 

Their  whole  habits  of  life  and  thought  were  not  of  the 
kind  calculated  to  produce  a  lasting  Christian  fellowship. 
Their  theological  opinions,  which  were  not  the  outcome 
of  a  new  and  living  Christian  experience,  but  had  been 
the  result  of  an  intellectual  criticism  of  the  mediaeval 
theology,  had  little  stability,  and  did  not  tend  to  produce 
unity.  The  execution  of  Servede  and  the  jealousy  which 
all  the  Reformed  cantons  of  Switzerland  manifested 
towards  opinions  in  any  way  similar  to  those  of  the 
learned  Spaniai-d,  made  life  in  Switzerland  us  unsafe 
as  it  had  been  in  Italy.  They  migi*ated  to  Poland  and 
Transylvania,  attmcted  by  the  freedom  of  thought  existing 
in  both  lands. 

Poland,  besides,  had  special  attractions  for  refugees 
from  Italy.  The  two  countries  had  long  been  in  intimate 
relationship.  Italian  architects  had  designed  the  stately 
buildings  in  Crakau  and  other  Polish  cities,  and  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was 
great.  The  independence  and  the  privileges  of  the 
Polish  nobles  secured  them  from  ecclesiastical  interference, 
and  both  Calvinism  and  Lutheranism  had  found  many 
adherents  among  the  aristocracy.  They,  like  the  Roman 
patricians  of  the  enrly  centuries,  gave  the  security  of 
theii'  halls  to  their  co-religionists,  and  the  beads  of  the 
Romanist  Church  chafed  at  their  impotence  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  opinions  and  itsages  which  they  deemed 
heretical  In  Transylvania  the  absence  of  a  strong 
central  government  j)ennitted  the  same  freedom  to  the 
expression  of  every  variety  of  religious  opinion. 

The  views  held  by  the  group  of  anti-Trinitarians 
were  by  no  means  the  same.  They  reproduced  in 
Poland  the  same  medley  of  views  we  find  existing  in  the 
end  of  the  third  century.  Some  were  Sabelliaus,  others 
Adoptianists.  a  few  were  Arians.  Perha^fs  most  of  them 
believed  in  the  miraculoos  hii-tli  of  our  Lord,  and  hold  as 
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a  consequence  that  He  ought  to  be  adored ;  but  a  strong 
minority,  under  the  leadership  of  Francis  Davidis,  re- 
pudiated the  miraculous  birth,  and  refused  to  worship 
Christ  (Tum-adoraTites).  For  a  time  they  seem  to  have 
lived  in  a  certain  amount  of  accord  with  the  members  of 
the  Reformed  communities.  A  crisis  came  at  the  Polish 
Diet  of  1564,  and  the  anti-Trinitarians  were  recognised 
then  to  be  a  separate  religious  community,  or  eccUsia 
minor.  This  was  the  field  in  which  Fausto  Sozzini 
exercised  his  commanding  intellect,  his  genius  for 
organisation,  and  his  eminently  strong  will.  He  jcsreated 
out  of  these  jarring  elements  the  Socinian  Church. 

The  Anabaptist  and  the  Socinian  movements  require, 
however,  a  more  detailed  description. 


Thb  old  monnionnn 
almost  entir^lv  *iiatq. 
nation  of  smircj^. 


C^  T^f*  ins,     J^tfntj'h      n  luii    ^tr^- 


1  3oTTBcn: 
1018),  xiii.  290^'Vn'  :  .^^riMC'um  Ptvnrfc. 
ekxehthihel  {Av^^^is^  ^J^j,  y^ 
ete.  (1537— repahliahed  by  tiw  JfewnitfidU  Fgrfafii»wdkih— rfTwy,  SQdiart^ 
Indinia,  11.3. A.)  ;  Bonterwek,  .7«r  LUemtmr  wtd  Gadndite  dar  Witdmr- 
£efii/«r  (Bonn,  1864 — gives  extroctfl  from  the  rarer  Anstwptiat  writings  such 
a*  th«  workfl  of  Hiihmaier) ;  A-\uib*md  etlieher  aehdner  ckriMliek^r gamg^  etc 
(1583) ;  Lilieneron,  "  Zur  Lied«rdicbtuag  d«r  Wiedertimfer "  (in  the 
Ai^iandlun^fn  der  kdnig.  Bair.  Alcad,  der  Wiaatnaehaflen  PkUomffkiaekt 
Klatim,  1878)  ;  von  Zezwhvitz,  Die  Xaiaekimun  tier  WcUdatmr  nnd 
BUmixhgn  Bruder  (Erlangen,  1863) ;  Beck,  Q€$eiUdUaMiduT  der 
Wiedrrtd-»fer  in  OrMrriek-Ungen^  1SS6  bia  1785  ("Vwum,  1888),  printed 
in  th«  fomi«s  Iter.  Augtr.  Diplom.  el  Aeta^  zliii.  ;  Eeailcr,  SedAaUtf  ed. 
by  Egli  and  Schoch  (St.  Gall,  1902)  ;  Ballinger,  Der  Wiedertamfenn 
Vrsprtmg^  S^eUii^  etc.  (Zarich,  1560) ;  E^i,  AcUnmmmiung  xur  GaekidUe 
der  ZStricher  Jiefomiation  (Zurich,  1879),  Die  ZAndur  WiedertAvfer 
(Zarieh,  1878)  ;  Leopold  Dick  ins,  Adverms  impiaa  AnabtKpdaUmrwm 
errorea  (1533) ;  Coroelina,  BerifhU  der  AvgenjemyeM,  Hber  dot  MmtMeriadk* 
WiedertSnferreiek,  fonning  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  GexkiAUfueUeik  dea 
Bidknma  M^mstev  (MUnater,  1853)  and  tlin  Brilage  in  his  GexkiehU  dea 
Mmuterimhe%  AtifnnKr$  (Leipzig,  1855) ;  Detmer's  edition  of  Kowenliroch, 
AnaAapeiafiei/wroria  Mtmaateriumineliiam  fFeatpJuUitemetrofalimevertentia 
kiat&riea  narraiio,  forming  vol*,  v.  and  vi.  of  the  flfaidUcAtf  neflwi  dta 
Biathwma  Af&naUr  (MUn$t«r,  1399,  1900)  ;  Ckromiem  der  demtmAem  Htmdtt, 
NurTtherg  Ckrcmikf  vols.  i.  aud  iv. 

Latkk  Books  :  Keller,  OetehieOe  der  Ww^dertSmfer  vnd  <krta  Meieka 
tm  Mfvnaler  (MUi»ter,  1880),  Xin  Apcatel  der  Wiedert&v^er,  Hama  Damek 
(Leipsig,  1882),  and  Die  JFUf&rmaiitm  nnd  die  Slteren  Se/crm^arUie» 
(I^ffzig,  1885 — Keller  is  apt  to  make  inferences  beyond  his  facta) ;  Heath, 
Awtbapliam.,  frcmt  i/s  rim  al  Ztriekau  to  Ha  fall  at  MSm^er,  1S11-1SS6 
(I/mdmi,  1895):  B^lfort  Bax.  Bim  and  FtM  of  ike  AiuAoftiala  (London, 
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movement  in  four  stages,  beguming  with  the  Zwickau 
prophets  and  ending  with  the  catastrophe  in  Monster,  or 
to  explain  its  origin  bj  calling  it  the  radical  side  of 
the  Befonnation  movement^  It  is  acknowledged  by 
careful  students  to  have  been  a  very  complicated  a&ir, 
to  have  had  roots  buried  in  the  previous  centuries,  and  to 
have  had  men  among  its  leaders  who  were  distinguished 
Hnmamst&  It  is  now  known  that  it  spread  over  Europe 
with  great  rapidity,  and  attracted  to  itself  an  enormously 
lai^r  number  of  adherents  than  had  been  imagined. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  one  brief  chapter 
to  state  and  criticise  the  various  theories  of  the  origin  and 
roots   of  the  movement  which  modem  investigation  has 

1903) ;  Borieh,  **IMfl  GottBsfrvande  mid  die  Winkeler  am  ObeRbun**  (in 
ZeOxkriftfSr  kiaL  Tkeol.  I  118  ff.,  1840) ;  Imr  OtaduekU  J^  ttnuakmrsf- 
itekem  WimUHSttftr  {ZeiUckrift/Ur.  AtaC  Tkeol.  xxz.  1860) ;  8.B.  ten  Cat«. 
€f€$ekiedaiit  dtr  doopgezimte%  in  OroHtrnfftm^  etc,  2  roll.  (Leemrden,  184S) ; 
Oeaekiedmis  dtr  docpgexiMdan  in  Frieaiamd  (Leewuden,  1830) ;  Oexkiedenis 
4tr  doapfmnAn  «»  SoUand  €n  OueldeHand,  3  voli.  (Amsterdun,  1847) ; 
Tilemaa  tad  Bnght,  ffei  hloadig  Toauel  pf  MarieUan  S^itgti  dtr 
doopgennde  (Amstexdun,  1685);  K.  B.  Uoderhill,  Martyniog^  ^  tM^ 
C%«nAe»  ^  Chritt  eommonljf  tailed  BapHtl  (tranaUted  from  Van  Bragfat) ; 
H.  S.  Barrage,  A  Sittory  qf  iiu  Anihafiiata  in  SwibuHmnd  (founded  on 
^i'a  reaearchea,  Philadelphia,  1881) ;  Kevman,  A  ffittory  ef  Anii- 
Ptdobaptim  (Philadelphia,  1SS7) ;  Dettner,  BUdar  an*  dm  ttligiimn  wmI 
taniaUn  Unmken  m  Miknater  wSkrend  de»  16  Jakrhundert$ :  i  /oJUuM  ton 
Leiden  (Miinster.  1903),  ii.  Berttkard  Selkmamn  (1904),  iii.  Cther  die 
Anjasetmg  ton  der  She  und  die  Durd^^ikknmg  der  Fielweibeni  in  M^ntter 
wahTtnd  der  Ta^ferkemehq/t  (1904) ;  Heath,  Contemporary  ibrtne,  Ux. 
389  ("The  Anabaptists  and  their  English  DeKsendants **),  Izii.  880 
("  Hans  Denck  the  Baptist),  Ixrii  578  (Early  Anabaptism,  what  it  meant, 
and  what  we  owe  to  it),  lix.  247  ("living  in  Commanitj — a  sketch  of 
Moravian  Anabaptism"),  541  ("The  Archetype  of  the  filgrim'a 
Frogrtae"),  IxxiL  105  ("The  Archetype  of  the  Boly  Wmr**), 

^  The  difference  in  treatment  may  be  seen  at  a  glanoe  by  comparing  thu 
artidea  on  Anabaptiam  in  the  second  (1877)  and  in  the  third  (189U) 
edition  of  Henog'a  BealtntydopSdie  fUr  proieeUmHeeke  Tkeolor  it  nnd 
Xirehe,  Some  eminent  historians,  howsTer,  still  cling  to  old  ideaa ;  for 
example,  Edward  Armstrong,  The  Smpervi  Ckarlee  V.  (London,  1902),  who 
justifies  the  treatment  his  hero  meted  oat  to  the  Anabaptists — ^roasting 
them  to  death  before  slow  fires — by  saying  that  "whenever  they 
momentarily  gained  the  np|)er  hand,  Uiey  applied  the  {^aotioal  methods 
of  modem  Anarchism  or  Nihilism  to  the  professed  principles  of 
Commnnism"  (ii.  342).  Ko  one  who  has  examined  th«  original  aonroee 
could  have  penned  soch  a  sentenoa. 
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suggested.  All  that  cou  be  done  is  to  set  down  succiuclly 
the  couclusions  reached  after  a  tolerably  wide  examinntion 
of  the  sources — admitting  at  the  same  time  that  more  in- 
formation must  be  obtained  ere  the  history  of  the  movo- 
iiient  advances  beyond  the  controversial  stage. 

It  is  neither  safe  nor  easy  to  make  abrupt  general 
statements  about  the  causes  or  character  of  great  popular 
movements.  The  elements  which  combine  to  bring  them 
into  being  and  keep  them  in  existence  are  commonly  as 
innumerable  as  the  hues  which  blend  in  the  colour  of  a 
mountain  side.  Anabaptism  was  such  a  complicated  move- 
ment that  it  presents  peculiar  liitHculties.  As  has  been  said, 
it  bad  a  distinct  i-elation  to  two  different  streams  of 
mediaeval  life,  the  cue  social  and  the  other  religious — the 
revolts  of  peasants  nnd  artisans,  and  the  successions  of  the 
Brtthren. 

From  the  third  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  social 
uprisings  had  taken  place  almost  every  decade,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  crude  religious  beliefs. 
They  were  part  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  atmosphere 
that  the  "common  man,"  whether  in  town  or  country 
district,  continuously  breathed,  and  their  power  over  him 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  Reformation  movement 
((uickened  and  strengthened  these  influences  simply  because 
it  set  all  things  in  motion.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to 
draw  a  rigid  line  of  separation  between  some  sides  of  the 
Anabaptist  movement  and  the  social  revolt ;  and  hence  it 
is  that  there  is  at  least  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  conception 
that  the  Anabaptistfl  were  the  revolutionaries  of  the  times 
of  the  Reformation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  good  reasons  for  asserting 
that  the  distinctively  religious  side  of  Anabaptism  had  little 
to  do  with  the  anarcliic  ouL!>roak&  It  comes  in  direct 
succession  from  those  communities  of  pious  Christians  who, 
on  the  testimony  of  their  enemies,  lived  quiet  God-fearing 
lives,  and  believed  all  the  articles  in  the  Apostles'  Creed  ; 
but  who  were  strongly  anti-clerical.  They  lived  imobtrus- 
ively,  and  rarely  lipyiear  in  liislory  Jvive  when  the  chronicle 
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of  some  towD  makes  casual  mentioB  of  their  existence,  or 
when  an  Inquisitor  ferreted  them  out  and  records  their  so- 
called  heresies.  Their  objections  to  the  constitution  and 
ceremonies  of  the  mediaeval  Church  were  exactly  those  of 
the  Anabaptists  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  if  we  do  not 
iind  a  universal  repudiation  of  infant  liaptism,  there  are 
traces  that  some  did  not  approve  of  it.  They  insisted  that 
the  service  ought  to  be  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  they  objected 
to  all  the  Church  festivals ;  to  all  blessing  of  buildings, 
crosses,  and  candles  ;  they  alleged  that  Christ  did  not  give 
His  Apostles  stoles  or  chasubles ;  they  scoffed  at  excom- 
munications, Indulgences,  and  dispensations  ;  they  declared 
that  there  was  no  regenerative  efficacy  in  infant  baptism ; 
and  they  were  keenly  alive  to  all  the  injunctions  of  Christian 
charity — it  was  better,  they  said,  to  clothe  the  poor  than 
to  expend  money  on  costly  vestments  or  to  adorn  the  walls 
of  Churches,  and  they  kept  up  schools  and  hospitals  for 
lepers.  They  met  in  each  other's  houses  for  public  worehip, 
which  took  the  form  of  reading  and  commenting  upon  the 
Holy  Scriptares.^ 

As  we  are  dependent  on  very  casual  sources  of  informa- 
tion, it  ie  not  surprising  that  we  cannot  trace  theii*  amtinu- 
ouB  descent  down  to  the  iieiiod  of  the  Reformation  ;  but 
we  do  find  in  the  earlier  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century 
notices  of  the  existence  of  small  praying  communities, 
which  have  all  the  characteristics  of  those  recorded  in  the 
Inquisitors'  reports  iK^lnnging  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuries.  They  appeared  in 
Basel  m  1514,  in  Switzerland  in  1515,  in  Mainz  in  1518, 
and  in  Augsburg  somewhat  earlier.*  By  the  year  1524 
similar  "  praying  circles  '*  were  recorded  as  existing  in 
^m  France,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Italy,  in  Saxony,  in 
^B        Franconia,  at  Strassburg,  and  in  Bohemia.     They  used  a 

^^  50( 


'  Magna  Bthlioiheca  Kefemm /'a/mm  (Colonise  Agrippiiue,  1018),  xiit.  299, 
300,  307  (the  ^ummaorBaiverua  Saccbonus).     Cf.  i.  152. 

*  ThcK  are  the  daten  at  which  town  chronicles  incidentally  show  that 
Rudi  conimiiniti«H  axiflted,  not  the  dates  of  their  nri^n. 
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people  which  was  printed  in  French,  German,  Bohemian, 
and  perhaps  Italian.  In  Germany,  the  Bible  waa  the 
Gcrmau  Vulgate — a  version  retaiuod  among  the  Anabaptists 
long  after  the  publication  of  Luther's.  They  exhibited 
great  zeal  in  printing  and  distributing  the  pious  literature 
of  the  Fjnends  of  God  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
oenturiea  Many  of  them  taught  Baptist  views,  though 
the  tenets  were  not  universally  accepted,  and  they  were 
already  called  Anabaptists  or  Katabaptists — a  term  of 
reproach.  Some  of  their  more  distinguished  leaders  were 
pious  Humanists,  and  their  influence  may  perhaps  tie  seen 
In  the  etVorts  made  by  the  BTethren  to  print  and  distri- 
bute the  Deftnsor  Pads  of  Marsiglio  of  Fadua. 

This  quiet  Evangelical  movement  assumed  a  more 
definite  form  in  1524.  Before  that  date  the  associations 
of  pious  people  acted  like  the  Pietists  of  the  seventeenth 
or  like  the  Wesloyans  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They 
associated  together  for  mutual  edific*Ation  ;  they  did  not 
obtrusively  separate  themselves  from  the  corrupt  or  sloth- 
ful Chui'ch.  But  in  June  1524,  delegates  representing  a 
very  wide  circle  of  "  praying  assemblies  "  or  lUaditiga  met 
at  Waldsbut,  in  the  bouse  of  Balthasar  HUbmaier,'  bringing 
their  Bibles  with  them,  to  consiUt  how  to  organise  their 
Christian  living  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. No  regular  ecclesiastical  organisation  was  formed 
The  Brtthren  resolved  to  separate  from  the  Papal  Church ; 
they  published  a  Directory  for  Christian  living,  and  di-ow 
up  a  statement  of  principles  in  which  they  believed. 
Amongst  other  things,  they  protested  against  any  miraculous 
efficacy  in  the  Sacraments  in  general,  and  held  that  Baptism 
is  efficacious  only  when  it  is  received  in  faith.  This  led 
afterwards  to  the  adoption  of  Baptist  views.  A  second 
conference  was  held  at  Augsburg  in  1526,  which  probably 
dates  the  time  when  adult-baptism  became  a  distinctive 
belief  among  all  the  Brethren,  This  conference  suggested 
a  General  Synod  which  met  at  Augsburg  in  1527  (Aug.), 
and  included  among  its  members,  delegates  from  Munich, 

>  Vedder,  Baiikoiar  Hobutairr  (New  York,  1905^. 
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Franconia,  Ingolstadt,  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  and  Switzer- 
land. There  thej  drew  up  a  statement  of  doctrinal  truth, 
which  is  very  aiuiple,  and  corresponds  intimately  with  what 
is  now  taught  among  the  Moravian  Brethren.  Their  Hymn- 
book  ^  does  not  bear  any  traces  of  the  errors  iu  doctrine 
UBually  attributed  to  them.  Its  chief  theme  is  the  love  of 
God  awakening  our  love  to  God  and  to  our  fellow-men. 
Instead  of  infant  baptism  they  had  a  ceremony  in  which 
the  children  were  consecrated  to  God.  Baptism  was  re- 
garded as  the  sign  of  conversion  and  of  definite  resolve  to 
give  one's  self  up  to  the  worship  and  service  of  Grod.  It 
was  administered  by  sprinkling ;  the  recipient  knelt  to  re- 
ceive it  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation.  The  Holy 
Supper  was  adminiaterod  at  stated  times,  and  always  after 
one  or  two  days  of  solemn  preparation.  Their  office- 
bearers were  deacons,  elders,  masters  and  teachers,  or 
pastors.  They  distinguished  between  pastors  who  were 
wandering  evangelists  and  those  who  were  attached  to 
single  congregations.  The  latter,  who  were  ordained  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands,  alone  had  the  right  to  dispense  the 
Sacraments.  All  the  deacons,  elders,  and  pastors  -belonging 
to  communities  within  a  prescribed  district,  selected  from 
among  themselves  del^ates  who  formed  tlieir  ecclesiastical 
councQ  for  the  district,  and  this  council  elected  one  of  the 
pastors  to  act  as  Bishop  or  Superintendent.  It  was  tlie 
Superintendent  who  ordained  by  laying  'on  of  hands.  The 
whole  of  the  Brethren  were  governed  ecclesiastically  by  a 
scries  of  Synods  corresponding  to  those  in  the  Presbyterian 
Churches.  This  organisation  enabled  the  Analtaptists  tn 
endure  the  frightful  pei*secution  which  they  were  soon  to 
experience  at  the  hands  of  the  papal  and  Lutbeian  Stuto 
Churchea 

The  chief  leaders  were  Balthasar  Hlibniaier  and  Hans 
Denck.  Hubmaier  was  a  distinguished  scholar.  He  be- 
came, at  an  unusnolly  early  age,  Professor  of  theolo^'  at 

'  Liliencron,  " Zur  laederdichtuug der  WiederUiifer,"  Intfcc  Tran^ctivM 
of  th4i  KOnigi.  Bait.  Jkad.  dor  WiaatHa^ajUn^  PhiloaopniarK-hntorische 
kfam,  1877. 
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Ingolstadt  (1512);  he  was  Rector  of  the  famnus  High 
School  in  that  city  (1515);  and  Cathedral  preacher  at 
Regensburg  (RatislKin)  (1516).  In  1519,  feeling  that  he 
could  no  longer  eonscientionaly  occupy  such  positions,  he 
retired  to  the  little  town  of  Waldshut.  Hans  Deuck  was 
a  noted  HumaniBt,  a  member  of  the  "  Erasmus  circle  "  at 
Basel,  and  esteemed  the  most  accurate  Greek  scholar  in  the 
learned  community.  Conrad  Grebel,  another  well-known 
Anabaptist  leader,  also  belonged  to  the  "  Erasmus  circle,'* 
and  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  patrician  families  of  Zuricti. 
Like  Hiibmaier  and  Denck,  he  gave  up  all  to  become  an 
evangelist,  and  spent  his  life  on  long  preaching  tours. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  refute  the  common  statement 
that  the  Anabaptists  were  ignorant  fanatics. 

Perhaps  Denck  was  the  most  widely  known  and  highly 
esteemed.  In  the  summer  of  1523  he  was  appointed 
Rector  of  the  celebrated  Sebaldus  School  in  Numberg. 
In  the  end  of  1524  he  was  charged  with  heresy,  and 
along  with  Mm  Jorg  Penz.  the  artist,  the  favourite  pupil 
of  Albert  Diirer,  and  four  others.  Denck  was  banished 
from  the  city,  and  his  name  became  well  known.  This 
trial  and  sentence  was  the  occasion  of  his  beginning  that 
life  of  wandering  evangelist  which  had  among  other 
results  the  conferences  in  1526  and  1527.  and  the 
organisation  above  deseribod.  Denck  had  drunk  deeply 
at  the  well  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century  Mystics, 
and  his  teaching  was  tinged  by  many  of  their  ideas.  He 
believed  that  there  was  a  spark  of  the  divine  nature  in  man, 
an  Inner  Word,  which  urged  man  to  walk  in  the  ways  of 
God,  and  that  man  could  always  keep  true  to  the  inward 
monitor,  who  was  none  else  than  Christ  The  accounts 
given  of  some  of  his  addresses  seem  to  be  echoes  of  Tauler's 
famous  sermon  on  the  Bridegroom  and  the  Bride,  for  he 
taught  that  the  sufiferings  of  the  faithful  are  to  be  looked 
ujx>u  as  the  love-gifts  of  the  Savi'jiu*.  and  are  neither  to 
be  mourned  nor  resisted.  We  are  told  in  the  quaint 
ChivnicU  of  Sebastian  Franck,  that  the  Baptist  current 
swept  swiftly  through  the  whole  land ;  many  thousands  were 
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baptized,  and  many  hearts  drawn  to  them.  "Tor  they 
taught  nothing  but  love,  faith,  and  crucifixion  of  the  flesh, 
manifesting  patience  and  humility  under  m&ny  suflerings, 
breaking  bread  with  one  another  in  sign  of  unity  and  love, 
helping  one  another  with  true  helpfulness,  lending,  borrow- 
ing, giving,  learning  to  have  all  things  in  common,  calling 
each  other  '  brother.' "  *  He  adds  that  they  were  accused 
of  many  things  of  which  they  were  innocent,  and  were 
treated  very  tyrannically. 

The  Anabaptists,  like  the  earlier  Mystics,  displayed  a 
strong  individuality ;  and  this  makes  it  impossible  to 
classify  their  tenets  in  a  iKjdy  of  doctrine  which  can  be 
held  to  express  the  system  of  intellectual  belief  which  lay 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  movement.  We  have  three 
contemporary  accounts  which  show  the  divergence  of 
opinion  among  them — two  from  liostile  and  one  from  a 
sympathetic  historian.  Bullinger^  attempts  a  claaeifica- 
tion  of  their  difierent  divisions,  and  mentions  thirteen 
distinct  sects  within  the  Anabaptist  circle ;  but  they 
manifestly  overlap  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  very 
large  amount  of  difference  which  cannot  be  distinctly 
tabulated.  Sebastian  Franck  ^  notes  all  the  varieties  of 
views  which  Bullinger  mentions,  but  refrains  from  any 
classification.  "  There  are,"  he  says,  "  more  sects  and 
opinions,  which  I  do  not  know  and  cannot  describe,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  not  two  to  be  found 
who  agree  with  each  other  on  all  points."  Kessler,* 
who  recounts  the  story  of  the  Anabaptists  of  St.  Oallen, 
notes  the  same  great  vai'iety  of  opinions. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  describe  the  leading  ideas  taught 
by  a  few  noted  men  and  approved  of  by  their  imnteiliate 
circle  of  followers,  and  so  to  arrive  with  some  accuracy 
at  the  popularity  of  certain  leading  principles  among 
different  parties,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  great 


>  CAronica  (Aagsborg  edition,  1665),  f.  164. 

•  Der  JFifdertuu/eren  Urtprung,  Furgang,  SeeUn,  eto.  (Zurich,  1560)u 

'  Ch/r<mica  (3  pta.,  StniBsburg,  1531). 

«  AiMata  ((^.  by  Kgli  and  ScJioch,  St.  G»l»,  1902). 
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leader  imfxiaed  his  opinioDs  on  the  whole  Anabaptist 
circle,  and  that  the  views  held  at  diiferent  times  by  pm- 
miaent  men  were  not  invariably  the  eentimenta  which  lay 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  moveiuent. 

The  doctrine  of  passive  resistance  was  held  by  almost 
all  the  earlier  Anabaptists,  but  it  was  taught  and  practised 
in  such  a  great  variety  of  ways  that  a  merely  general  state- 
ment gives  a  misleading  idea.  All  the  earlier  Anabaptists 
believed  that  it  was  unchristian  to  return  evil  for  evil,  and 
that  they  should  take  the  persecutions  which  came  to  them 
without  attempting  to  .  retaliate.  Some,  like  the  young 
Humanist,  Hans  Denck,  puHheil  the  theory  so  far  that  they 
believed  that  no  real  Christian  could  be  either  a  m^istrate 
or  fi  soldier.  A  small  band  of  AnaliaptistH,  to  whom  one 
of  the  Counts  of  lichtenstein  had  ^ven  shelter  at  Nikols- 
burjij,  told  their  protector  plainly  tliat  they  utterly  dis- 
approved of  his  threatening  the  Austrian  Commissary 
with  armed  resistance  ii  he  entered  the  Nikobburg 
territory  to  seize  them.  In  short,  what  is  called  "  {>assive 
resistance "  took  any  number  of  forms,  from  the  ordinary 
Christian  maxim  to  be  patient  under  tribulation,  to  that 
inculcated  and  practised  by  the  modem  sect  of  Dunkhers. 

The  followers  of  Melchior  Hoffmann,  called  '*  Melchior- 
ites,"  held  apocalyptic  or  millonurian  views,  and  expected 
in  the  near  future  the  return  of  Christ  to  reign  over  His 
saints ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  con- 
ception was  very  widely  adopted,  still  less  that  it  can  be 
called  a  tenet  of  Anabapttsm  in  general  All  the  Ana- 
baptists inculcated  the  duty  of  charity  and  the  clajms  of 
the  poor  on  the  richer  members  of  the  comiuunity ;  but 
that  ia  a  common  Christian  precept,  and  does  not  necassarily 
imply  communistic  theories  or  practices.  All  that  can 
be  definitely  said  of  the  whole  Anabaptist  circle  was  that 
they  did  keep  very  clearly  before  them  the  obligations  of 
Christian  love.  The  so-called  Communism  in  Munster 
will  be  descrilxjd  later. 

When  we  examine  carefully  the  incidental  rocords 
of    contemporary    witnesses    observing    their    Anabaptist 
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ueighbours,  we  reacli  the  general  oonclusion  fchat  their 
main  thought  was  to  reproduce  in  their  own  lives  what 
seemed  to  them  to  be  the  beliefs,  usages,  and  social 
practices  of  the  primitive  ChristiuuB.  Translations  of  the 
Bible  and  of  parte  of  it  bad  been  common  enough  in 
Germany  before  Luther's  days.  The  "  common  man," 
especially  the  artisan  of  the  towns,  knew  a  greiit  deal 
about  the  Bible.  It  was  the  one  book  he  read,  re-read,  and 
pondered  over.  Fired  with  the  thoughts  created  in  hia 
mind  by  its  perusal,  simple  men  felt  impelled  to  become 
itinerant  preachers.  The  '*  call  "  came  to  them,  and  they 
responded  at  once  to  what  they  believed  to  be  the  divine 
voica  Witness  Hans  Ber  of  Alten-Erlangen,  a  poor 
peasant  He  rose  from  his  bed  one  night  and  suddenly 
began  to  put  on  his  clothes.  "  Whither  goest  thou  / " 
asked  his  poor  wifa  "  I  know  not ;  God  knoweth,"  he 
answered.  "  What  evil  have  I  done  thee  ?  Stay  and 
help  me  to  bring  up  my  little  children."  "  Dear  wife," 
he  answered,  "  trouble  me  not  with  the  things  of  tima 
I  must  away,  that  I  may  leani  the  will  of  the  Loixi."  ^  Such 
men  wandered  al>out  in  rude  honieepun  garments,  often 
barefoKUsd,  their  heads  covered  with  rough  felt  hats.  They 
craved  hospitality  in  houses,  and  after  supper  produced 
their  portions  of  the  Bible,  read  and  expounded,  then 
vanished  in  the  early  morning.  We  are  told  how  Hans 
Hut  came  to  the  house  of  Franz  Strigel  at  Weier  in 
Franconia,  produced  his  Bible,  read  and  expounded, 
explained  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism,  convince4l  Strigel, 
the  house  father,  and  eight  others,  and  baptized  them  there 
and  then.  He  wandered  forth  the  same  night.  None 
of  the  baptized  saw  him  again ;  but  the  little  community 
remained — a  small  band  of  Anabaptists.' 

These  wandering  preachers,  "  prophets "  they  may  be 
called  if  we  give  them  the  early  Christian  name,  were  not 
drilled  in  any  common  set  of  opinions.     Each  conceived 

'  0.  A.  Cornrliiu,  GtxKidUt  dea  MUnaUruehtn  AvfruKn  (Leipzig,  ie&&), 
ii.  iB. 

*  Jhid.  ii.  49. 
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the  primitive  teaching  aud  social  life  as  he  seemed  to  see 
it  reflected  in  the  Now  Testameat ;  and  no  two  conceptions 
were  exactly  the  Bama  The  circumstonces  and  surrouudinga 
produced  an  infinite  variety  of  thought  about  the  doctrines 
and  usages  which  ought  to  be  accepted  and  practised. 
Yet  they  had  traditional  modes  of  interpretation  handed 
down  to  them  from  the  praying  circles  of  the  "  Brethren." 
Compare  what  the  Austrian  Inquisitor  says  of  the 
"  Brethren  "  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  what  Johann 
Kessler  tells  about  the  Anabaptists  of  St  Gallen,  aud 
the  resemblance  is  striking  so  far  as  external  appearance 
goes.  "  Heeretici  cognoscuntur  per  mores  et  verba/'  says 
the  Inquisitor.  "  Sunt  euim  in  moribus  composiLi  et 
modesti ;  superbiam  in  vestibus  non  habent,  nee  pretiosis, 
nee  multum  abjectis  utuntur.  .  .  .  Doctores  etiam 
ipsorum  sunt  sutores  et  textores.  Divitias  non  multi- 
plicant,  sed  necessariis  sunt  contentL  Casti  etiam  sunt. 
,  .  .  Temperati  etiam  in  cibo  et  potu.  Ad  tabemas 
non  eunt,  nee  ad  chorejts,  neo  ad  alias  vanitates.  Ab  ira 
se  cohibent ;  semper  operantur,  discunt  vel  docent,  et  ideo 
panmT  orant  .  .  .  Cognoscuntur  etiam  in  verbis  pnecisie 
«t  ipodestis.  Cavent  etiam  a  scurrilitate  et  detractione, 
et  verborum  levitate,  et  mendacio,  et  juramento."  *  Kessler 
tells  us  that  the  walk  and  conversation  of  these  Anabaptists 
was  "  throughout  pio\iR.  holy,  and  blameless " ;  that  they 
refrained  from  wearing  costly  apparel,  despised  luxurious 
eating  and  drinking,  clothed  themselves  in  rough  cloth, 
wore  slouch  hats  on  their  heads.  Franck  relates  that 
they  refused  to  frequent  wine-shope  and  the  "  gild  "  rooms 
where  dances  were  held. 

As  they  lived  again  the  life  of  these  mediaeval  sectaries, 
80  they  reproduced  their  opinions  in  the  same  sporadic  way. 
Some  of  them  objected  to  all  war  even  in  self-defence, 
as  did  some  of  the  earlier  Lollards.  Their  Lord  had  said 
to  His  first  disciples:  "Gro  your  ways:  behold,  I  send 
you  forth  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves."     They  Hung 

'  Sfuffna   B'iliiiotheca    Veterum    P<Urum   (Colonic   A^ppiiis,    lOlSJt 
Rikinerii  8um1innt,  Summa^  c  vii. 
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from  them  the  Rwoi^d,  with  which  peasant  and  artisan  were 
then  alike  girt,  and  went  about  as  the  apostles  were  ordered 
to  do,  with  staves  in  their  hands — the  Stdhler  or  staffmen  who 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  weapons  of  wolvea 
Others,  also  like  some  of  the  Lollards,  would  not  enter  tl»e 
"  huge  stone  houses  with  great  glass  windows  which  men 
called  'churchea'"  The  early  Christians  had  pi-eached 
and  **  bn)ken  bread "  in  houses ;  and  they  would  follow 
their  example ;  and  in  private  rooms,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
market-places,  they  proclaimed  their  gospel  of  peace  and 
contentment  The  infinitesimal  number  who  taught  some- 
thing like  "  free  love,"  and  who  were  repudiated  by  the 
others,  were  reproducing  the  vagaries  of  the  mediaeval 
lireihren  and  Sisters  of  tJu  Free  Spirit,  who  gave  Meister 
Eckhart  so  much  trouble  centuries  before  in  the  Rhineland. 
All  the  more  extravagant  ideas  and  practices  which  appear 
among  small  sections  of  these  Anabaptists  of  the  sLxtecnth 
century  can  be  found  among  the  sectaries  of  the  Middle 
Agca  For  the  whole  Anabaptist  movement  was  mediieval 
to  the  core  ;  and,  like  most  of  the  medieeval  religious  awaken- 
ings, produced  an  infinite  variety  of  opinions  and  practices. 
The  one  idea  common  to  all  was,  that  the  Christians  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  called  to  reproduce  in  thought  and 
life  the  intellectual  beliefs  and  usages  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  give  any  account  of 
opinions  and  practices  which  were  universally  prevalent 
among  them.  Even  the  most  widely  spread  usages,  adult 
baptism  and  the  "  breaking  of  bread,'*  were  not  adopted  in 
all  the  divisions  of  the  Anabaptists. 

What  is  more,  they  were  modem  enough,  at  least  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  movement,  to  be  conscious  of  this 
(which  the  Mystics  were  not),  and  to  give  it  expression. 
All  felt  and  thought  as  did  a  "simple  man,"  Hans  Muller 
of  Medikon,  when  brought  before  the  Zurich  magistrates : 
"  Do  not  lay  a  burden  on  my  oonscience,  for  faith  is  a.  gift 
given  freely  by  God,  and  is  not  common  property.  The 
mystery  of  God  lies  hidden,  like  the  treasure  in  the  field, 
which  no  one  can  find  but  he  to  whom  the  Spirit  shows  it. 
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So  I  beg  you,  ye  nervanta  of  God,  let  my  faith  stand  free."  * 
And  the  Analmptists,  alone  of  all  the  religious  {Mrties  in 
those  strenuous  times,  seem  to  have  recognised  that  wlmt 
they  claimed  for  themselves  they  were  boimd  to  grant  to 
others.  Great  differeuces  in  opinion  did  not  prevent  the 
strictest  brotherly  fellowship.  Hans  Denck  held  a  doctrine 
of  non-resistance  as  thoroughgoing  as  that  of  Count  Tolstoy, 
and  fully  recognised  the  practical  consequences  to  which  it 
led.  But  this  did  not  prevent  the  ardent  and  gifted  young 
Humanist  working  loyally  with  Hiibmaier,  who  did  not  share 
bis  extreme  opinions.  The  divergences  among  the  leaders 
appeared  in  their  followers  without  destroying  the  sense  of 
brotherhood.  Franck  tells  us  in  his  CkroixicU  *  that  some, 
but  very  few»  held  that  no  Christian  could  enter  the 
magistracy,  for  Christians  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sword, 
but  only  with  spiritual  excommunication,  and  that  no 
Christian  should  fight  and  slay.  The  others,  he  says,  in- 
cluding the  very  great  majority,  believed  that  ChristianB 
might  become  magistrates,  and  that  in  case  of  dire  necessity 
and  when  they  clearly  saw  the  leading  of  God,  might  take 
their  share  in  fighting  as  soldiers. 

Melchior  Hoffmann,  while  he  believed  in  the  incarna- 
tion, held  that  Jesus  received  His  flesh  directly  from  God, 
and  did  not  owe  His  body  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  thi-ough 
whom  He  passed  "as  light  through  a  pane  of  glass." 
He  also  held  that  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  down 
to  the  last  days,  was  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  could  be 
discovered  through  prayer  and  meditation.  He  was  an 
eloquent  and  persuasive  preacher,  and  his  views  were 
accepted  by  many ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
assume  that  they  were  shared  in  by  the  Anabaptistfl  as  a 
community.  Yet  even  contempoi*aries,  who  were  opponents, 
usually  attribute  the  extreme  opinions  of  a  few  to  the  entire 
body. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  tolerance  of  different 
opinions  within  the  one  society  did  not  extend  to  those 


'  Egli,  Pie  ZurichfT  WUdertavftr  (Zurich.  1878),  p. 
■  Folio  158^  of  the  Augsburg  pdition  of  1565. 
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who  remained  true  to  the  State  Churches,  whether  Romanist 
or  Reformed.  The  Anabaptista  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  State  Church ;  and  this  was  the  main  point  in  their 
separation  from  the  Lutherans,  Zwiiiglians,  and  Calvinists. 
It  was  perhaps  the  one  conception  on  which  all  parties 
among  them  were  in  absolute  accord.  The  real  Church, 
which  might  be  small  or  great,  was  for  them  an  asBooiation 
of  believing  people  ;  and  the  great  ecclesiastical  institutions 
into  which  unconscious  infants  were  admitted  by  a  ceremony 
called  baptism  long  before  they  could  have  or  exercise  faith, 
represented  to  them  an  idea  subversive  of  true  Christianity. 
They  had  no  wish  to  persecute  men  who  differed  widely 
from  them,  but  they  would  not  associate  with  them.  This 
enforced  "  separation,"  like  everything  eleo  connected  with 
Anabaptism,  differed  considerably  in  the  way  in  which  it 
was  carried  into  practice.  In  some  of  the  smaller  sections  it 
appeared  in  very  extravagant  forms.  Wives  and  husbands, 
AnalMiptists  whose  partuera  belonged  to  the  State  Churches, 
were  in  some  small  sections  advised  to  refuse  cohabita- 
tion. It  is  more  than  probable  that  some  recorded  sayings 
on  which  opponents  have  founded  charges  of  encouraging 
sexual  irregularities, — that  it  was  better  for  women  to  have 
connection  irregularly  with  members  of  the  biotherhood 
than  to  cohabit  with  unbelieving  husbands, — were  simply 
extravagant  ways  of  expressing  this  duty  of  separation. 

It  is  also  true  that  as  time  went  on  and  sects  of  ex- 
treme opinions  multiplied,  the  excommunication  of  members 
for  their  views  came  to  be  a  common  practica  It  was  as 
frequent  among  some  of  the  smaller  divisions  as  it  is  among 
modem  Plymouth  Brethren  ;  but  the  occasion  was,  as  a  rule, 
difl'erunce  of  opinion  about  the  way  to  express  and  exercise 
tlio  duty  of  not  returning  evil  for  evil — was  it  permitted 
to  pay  taxes  or  not  ?  was  it  lawful  to  see  without  protest 
their  protectors  using  force  to  prevent  their  enemies  from 
attacking  them,  etc.  ? 

The  earlier  ideas  of  non-resistance,  whatever  practical 
shape  they  might  take,  gave  way  before  the  continuous  and 
terrible  pei-secution  which  the  Anabaptists  had  to  endure. 
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They  were  firat  definitely  condemned  by  Melchior  Hoffmann 
and  his  followers.  They  believed  in  the  speedy  establish- 
ment on  eaHh  of  the  millennial  kingdom  of  Christ,  and 
they  declared  that  tliey  were  ready  to  fight  for  it  when  it 
appeared.  With  them  the  conception  was  simply  a  pious 
opinioa,  and  they  bad  no  occasion  to  reduce  it  to  action. 
The  Anabaptists,  however,  who  followed  the  teaching  of 
Jan  Matthys  and  of  his  disciple  Jan  Bockelson.  repudiated 
passive  resistance  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

Of  coui*se,  there  are  many  things  about  some,  perhaps 
all,  great  religious  awakenings  which  critics  can  lay  hdld  of 
to  their  disparagement;  and  it  was  so  with  the  Anabaptist 
movement.  Everything,  from  the  scientific  frame  of  mind 
to  the  religious  sensibility,  has  the  defects  of  its  qualities. 
When  a  man  is  seized  and  possessed  by  a  new  spiritual 
emotion  which  seems  to  lift  him  above  all  previous  ex- 
perience of  life  or  of  thought^  all  things  are  new  to  him, 
and  all  things  seem  possible.  His  old  life  with  its  limita- 
tions has  departed.  He  is  embarked  on  a  sea  which  has 
no  imprisoning  shores.  He  is  carried  along  on  a  great 
current  of  emotion,  and  others  are  Itorne  witli  him.  Human 
deep  calleth  unto  deep  when  they  exchange  confidencea 
He  and  his  fellows  have  become  new  creatures ;  and  thai 
is  almost  all  that  they  know  about  themselves.  Sucli 
experiences  are  quite  consistent  with  soundness  of  miud 
and  clearness  of  vision  of  God  and  Divine  things — that 
is  usual ;  but  sometimes  they  are  too  powerful  for  the 
imperfect  mind  which  holds  thenL  The  converts  are 
"  pufTed  up/'  as  St.  Paul  said.  Then  arise  morbid 
states,  distorted  vision,  sometimes  actual  shipwreck  of 
mental  faculties,  not  seldom  acute  religious  mania. 
Leaders  in  a  great  religious  awakening  have  always  to 
reckon  with  such  developments — St.  Paul,  Francis  of 
Assist,  Eckhurt,  TaiJer,  to  say  nothing  of  modem  instances. 
The  Apostle  addres-sed  morbid  souls  with  severe  sarcasm. 
Did  any  man  really  think,  he  asked,  that  to  commit 
incest,  to  take  to  wife  hie  father's  widow,  was  an  example 
of  the  frce(]<j!u  with  which  Christ  bad  made  them  fi^ee  7 
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The  Anabaptist  movement  had  its  share  of  such  cases, 
like  other  religious  movements ;  they  grew  more  frequent 
as  the  nnfortunato  people  were  maddened  by  persecution ; 
and  these  exceptional  incidents  are  invariably  retailed  at 
length  by  historians  hostile  to  the  movemenL 

The  Anabaptists,  as  a  whole,  were  subjected  to  persecu- 
tions, especially  from  the  Romanists  and  the  Lutherans, 
much  more  harsh  than  befell  any  of  the  religious  parties 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Their  treatment  in  Zurich 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  how  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  civil  authorities,  and  how  their  treatment  grew  in 
severity.^ 

The  Swiss  Anabaptists  were  in  no  sense  disciples  of 
Zwiugli.  They  had  held  their  distinctive  principles  and 
were  a  recognised  community  long  before  Zwiugli  came 
from  Einsiedeln,  and  were  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
mediieval  Waldensea.  They  welcomed  the  Reformer ;  some 
of  them  were  in  the  company  who  challenged  the  authorities 
by  eating  meat  during  Lent  in  1522  ;  but  a  fundamental 
difference  soon  emerged.  After  the  Public  Disputation  of 
1523,  when  it  became  clear  that  Zurich  meant  to  accept 
the  Reformation,  a  deput^ition  of  the  Brethren  ap]>eared 
before  the  Council  to  urge  their  idea  of  what  a  Reformed 
Church  should  be.  Their  statement  of  principles  is  an 
exposition  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  which  lay  at  tho 
basis  of  the  whole  Anabaptist  movement,  and  explains  why 
they  could  not  join  either  the  Lutheran  or  the  Reformed 
branch  of  the  RefoiToation  Church.  They  insisted  that 
an  Evangelical  Church  must  differ  from  the  Roman  Church 
in  this  among  other  things,  that  it  should  cr)Msi8t  of 
members  who  had  made  a  pei-sonal  profession  of  faith  in 
their  Saviour,  and  who  had  vowed  to  live  in  obedience  to 


'The  Svriw  AnahaptisU  hare  been  selected  b«c»iue  we  lure  Tcny  ftiU 
oontemporftry  dooumonUry  efidence  in  their  can.  Cf.  Egli,  AcUnaamm- 
lumj  lur  QtaehichU  tier  ZUruM^r  Jitformation  (Zurich,  1879) ;  Dia  ZurieJur 
ft'udertau/ir  (Zurich,  1878) ;  Du  St.  Oalier  Wiadtrihtifer  (Zurich). 

Tlic  docnnirntary  evidence  given  in  Kj^li's  work^  liw  born  condensed  and 
■nranutriseil  by  H.  S.  tiurrage,  A  ifistvry  of  the  AtuxixipUgtt  in  SwUserland 
(PJiiUtlelpbta.'lSSl). 
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Jesua  Christ  their  Hauptmann,  It  could  not  be  lik ;  r 
State  Church,  whether  Romanist  or  other,  to  which  people 
belonged  without  any  iudividiiul  profeseion  of  faitL  They 
insisted  that  the  Church,  thus  formed,  should  be  free  from 
all  civil  control,  to  decide  for  itself  what  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies of  worship  were  founded  on  the  Word  of  God.  and 
agreeable  thereto,  and  should  make  this  decision  according 
to  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  members.  They  further 
Baked  that  the  Church  should  be  free  to  exercise,  by 
brotherly  admonition  and,  as  a  last  resort,  by  excommunica- 
tion, discipline  on  such  of  its  members  as  offended  against 
the  moral  law.  They  also  declared  that  the  Church  which 
thus  rejected  State  control  ought  to  refuse  State  support, 
und  proposed  that  the  tithes  should  be  secularised.  The 
New  Testament,  they  said,  knew  nothing  about  interest  and 
usury,  tithes,  livin;^,  and  prebeuda. 

These  views  were  quite  op]x>sed  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Zurich  Council,  who  contemplated  a  State  Church  reformed 
from  Romanist  abuses,  but  strictly  under  the  control  of  the 
State,  and  supported  by  the  tithes,  as  the  medieval  Church 
had  been.  They  refused  to  adopt  the  ideas  of  the  Anabap- 
tists ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  antagonism. 
The  Council  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  petitioners 
had  doubts  about  infant  baptism,  and  were  inclined  to  what 
are  now  called  Baptist  views ;  and  they  brought  matters  to 
u  crisis  by  oi-dering  a  Public  Disputation  on  Baptism  (Jan. 
17th.  1625).  Among  the  Anabaptists  who  appeared  to 
defend  their  principles,  were  young  Conrad  rrrebel  the 
Humanist,  Felix  Manz,  and  Brother  Jorg  from  Jacobs 
House,  a  conventual  establishment  near  Chur,  who  is 
always  called  "  Blaurock "  (Blue-coat).  They  were  op- 
posed by  Zwingli,  who  insisted  that  infant  baptism  must  be 
maintained,  because  it  took  the  place  of  circumcision.  The 
Council  decided  that  Zwingli's  contention  was  right,  and 
they  made  it  a  law  that  cUl  children  must  he  bap/izedf  and 
added  that  all  persons  who  refused  to  have  their  children 
I'.iptized  after  Feb.  Ist,  1625,  were  to  be  arrested.  Tlio 
.Voubaptists  woro  not  slow  to  tmawer  the  challenge  thus 
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given.  They  met,  and  after  deliberation  and  prayer  Blau- 
rock  asked  Conrad  Grebel  to  baptize  him  in  a  truly  Chris- 
tian fashion,  **  there  being  no  ordained  person  present,"  and 
Grebel  did  so.  "When  this  had  been  done  the  others 
entreated  Klanrock  to  baptize  them,  which  he  did ;  and  in 
deep  fear  of  the  Lord  they  gave  themselves  to  God.'*  They 
reaolved  to  preach  and  baptize,  because  in  this  they  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men.' 

When  the  Council  heard  that  adult  baptism  had 
begun,  they  enacted  that  all  who  had  been  rehaptized 
after  Feb.  8th  (1525)  were  to  be  fined  a  silver  mark,  and 
that  whoever  was  baptized  after  the  issue  of  their  decree 
should  be  banished.  They  also  imprisoned  the  leaders. 
When  they  found  that  neither  fines,  nor  threats,  nor 
imprisonment,  nor  banishment  had  any  effect  on  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Town  Council  thought  to  terrify  them  by 
a  death  sentence.  Two  were  selected,  Manz  and  Blaurnck. 
The  latter  was  not  a  citizen,  and  the  sentence  of  death  was 
commuted  to  one  of  public  scourging  and  being  thrust  out 
of  the  town ;  but  Felix  Manz,  a  townsman,  was  put  to 
death  by  drowning  (1527V  Zwingli  insisted  that  this 
judicial  murder  was  not  done  beaiuse  of  baptism,  but 
because  of  rtrbellion  ! 

What  was  done  in  Reformed  Switzerland  was  seen  all 
over  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Germany,  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  pei-sccution  was  more  murderous  within 
the  Romanist  districts ;  but  the  only  Lutheran  Prince  who 
refused  to  permit  a  death  penalty  on  Anabaptism  was 
IMiilip  of  Hesse  He  was  afterwards  joined  by  the  Elector 
of  Saxony. 

In  1527  (Aug.  26th),  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  published  an  imperial  mandate  threatening  all 
Anabaptists  with  the  punishment  of  death.  Two  months 
later,  two  thousand  copies  of  this  proclamation  were  sent 
to  the  provinces  of  the  German  Empire,  calling  on  the 
authorities  to    extirpate  these  unfortunate    people.       The 

'  The  M«ne  is  deacribcd  in  Beck,  Dir  (ksckichtM-BticAer  Her  Wiederiaufer 

in  OstreichUniffrA  twi  ISX  bU  17SS  (Vienna,  1883). 
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rulers  in  Salzburg  and  in  the  Tyrol  obeyed  the  order 
at  once,  and  a  fierce  perflecution  Boon  raged.  The  minds 
of  the  population  were  inflamed  by  infamous  calumnies. 
It  was  said  in  Salzburg  that  the  Anabaptists  had  planned 
to  massacre  all  the  priests  and  monks  within  the  princi- 
pality. The  well-known  dislike  of  the  brethren  to  war 
was  tortured  into  the  accusation  that  on  a  Turkish 
invasion  they  would  side  with  the  enemy  against  all  loyal 
Germans.  A  certain  Leopold  Dlckius.  who  wrote  an 
atrocious  book  against  the  Anabaptists,  demanded  that  ull 
the  men  should  be  slain  and  the  women  and  children 
suffered  to  perish  from  starvation  ;  in  this  way  only,  he 
said,  could  their  errors  be  stamped  out 

The  Salzburg  chronicler,  Kilian  Leib,  a  Romanist,  gives 
details  of  the  persecution.  He  telle  us  that  men,  women, 
and  young  maidens  suHered  deatti  by  fire,  beheading, 
and  drowning,  not  only  uncomplainingly,  but  with  solemn 
joy.  He  dwells  on  the  case  of  "  a  beautiful  young  girl  *' 
of  sixteen,  whose  gentle  innocence  excited  universal 
compassion,  and  who  utterly  refused  to  recant.  The 
executioner  pinned  her  hands  to  her  sides,  plunged  her 
head  downwards  into  a  horse  trough,  held  her  there  till 
she  was  suGTocated,  and  then  took  her  body  away  to  bum 
it.  The  official  lists  show  that  the  victims  came  from  all 
classes  in  society.  Noblemen,  girdle-makers,  wallet-makers, 
shoemakers,  a  town  clerk,  and  ex-prieste. 

The  persecution  in  the  Tyi'ol  was  severe  and  thorough. 
A  large  number  of  the  miners  of  the  district  were  Ana- 
baptists, and  it  was  resolved  to  root  out  the  so-called 
heresy.  Descriptions  were  published  of  prominent 
Anabaptists,  who  wandered  from  place  to  place  en- 
couraging their  brethren  to  steadfastness.  "One  named 
Mayerhofer  has  a  long  brown  beard  and  wears  a  grey 
soldier's  coat;  a  companion,  tall  and  jmle,  wears  a  long 
black  coat  with  trimming;  a  third  is  shorter;  a  fourth, 
thin  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  is  known  as  a  cutler." 
Conrad  Braun,  an  assessor  to  the  imperial  Chamber  and 
an  cye-witncpB  to  the  pei'SGcutions,  wrote, — •*!  have  seen 
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with  my  owu  eyes  that  nothing  has  been  able  to  bring 
back  the  Anubaptists  from  their  errors  or  to  make  them 
recant.  The  hardest  impriaonment,  hunger,  fire,  water,  the 
sword,  all  sorts  of  frightful  executions,  have  not  been  able 
to  shake  them.  I  have  seen  young  people,  men,  women,  go 
to  the  stake  singing,  filled  with  joy ;  and  I  can  say  that  in 
the  coui-se  of  my  whole  life  nothing  has  moved  me  more."  ^ 
Id  the  Tyrol  and  66rz  the  number  of  executions  by  the 
year  1531  amounted  to  a  thousand,  according  to  the 
chronicler  Kirchmayr.  Sebastian  Franck  reckons  the 
number  in  Enisheiui,  within  the  government  of  Upper 
Austria,  at  six  hundred.  Seventy-three  martyrs  suffered 
in  Linz  within  six  weeks.  The  persecution  in  Bavaria  was 
particularly  severe ;  Duke  William  ordered  that  those  who 
recanted  were  to  be  beheaded,  and  those  who  refused  were 
to  be  burned.  The  general  practice,  made  a  law  by 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  in  1529  (April  23rd),  was  that  only 
preachers,  baptizei-s,  Baptists  who  refusetl  to  recant,  and 
those  who  had  relapsed  after  recantation,  were  to  be 
punished  with  death.' 

In  these  bloody  persecutions,  which  raged  over  almost 
all  Europe,  most  of  the  eailier  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists 
perished  :  but  the  gi'eat  body  of  their  followers  were  neither 
intimidated  nor  di8i>osed  to  abjure  their  teaching.  Per- 
secution did  not  come  unexpectedly.  No  one  was  admitted 
into  an  Anabaptist  community  without  being  warned  of  tho 
prooable  fate  which  lay  before  liim.  Baptism  was  a  vow 
that  he  would  be  constant  unto  death ;  the  "  breaking  of 
bi-ead "  strengthened  his  faith ;  the  sermon  was  full  of 
exhortations  to  endurance  unto  the  end.  Their  whole 
service  of  worship  was  a  preparation  for  and  an  expectation 
of  martyrdom. 

The  strain  of  Christian  song  seemed  to  rise  higher 
with  the  tires  of   persecution.      Most  of    the    Anabaptist 


^  Tlie  history  of  the  persecntion  in  tho  Tyrol  is  to  be  found  in  J.  Loserth, 
Anabtiptijnnus  in  Timl ;  and  in  Kirclimayr,  l>raktrardigkeileH  weiner  Zeit^ 
1619-6Sy  pt.  i.  ill  Funfes  Rerwm  Aiutriacarum,  i.  417-534. 

"Cornelius,  O^Kkicht^  dea  MUnBlenaehen  Av/ruhra  <L«ii>zig,  1855),  ii.  58. 
39** 
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liyums    beloQg    to    the    time  when    their    Buiferings  were 

gpeatest.     Some  are  simply  hietories  of  a  luartynlom,  as 

of  Jorg  Wagner  at  Munich,  or  of  the  "  Seven  Brethren  at 

Gemiind."     They  are  all  echoes  of  endurance  where  the 

notes  of  the  sob,  the  trust,  the  warning,  the  hosanna  of  a 

time  of  martyrdom,  blend  in  rough  heroic  strains     They 

fiing  of    Christ,  who   in    these   last    days  has    manifested 

Himself    that    the    pure  word  of    His  Gospel  may  again 

run  through  the  earth  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  early 

Church.     They  tell  how  the  arch-enemy  of  souls  seeks  to 

protect  himself  against  the  advancing  host  of   Jesus   by 

exciting  bloody  persecutions.     They  utter  warnings  against 

false    prophets,  ravening  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who 

beset  all  the  paths  of  life  leading  towards  the  true  fold, 

who  pour  forth   ttireats  and   curses  against  the  (>oople  of 

God,  and  urge  on  the  rulers  of  this  world  to  torture  and 

to  slay.     They  depict  how  the  evil  world  storms  against 

the  true  Clmrch,  shrieks  out  lies  agaiust  the  true  followers 

of    Jesus,    and    threatens    them    with     burnings    and    all 

manner  of  cruel  deaths.     They  mourn  that  the  disciples 

of  Jesus  are  slaughtered  like  sheep  who  have  lost  their 

shepherd ;  that  they  wander  in  wildernesses  full  of  thorns 

that  tear ;  that  they  have  their  homes  like  the  night-birds 

among  the  clifls  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  that  they 

are    snared    in    the  nets    of    the   fowler ;    that   they    are 

hunted    with    hounds    like    the    hares.     Others,   inspired 

by    the    internal    hope    which    lives    undying    in     every 

Christian  heart,  tell  how  Christ  the  Bridegi-oom  seeks  the 

love    of    the    soul   His   bride,  and   how  He  wins   her   to 

Himself  by  His  love-gifts  of  trial  and  of  suffering,  till  ut 

last  the  marriage   feast    is    held,  and    the    soul    l^ecomes 

wholly   united   to  her   Lord.     The   thoughts   and    phrases 

of    the    old    Hebrew  prophets,    of    the    Psalmist,   of    the 

hymns   of    the    Apc»caly|>se,    which    have    fed    the    fears 

and  the  hopes  of  longing,  suffering,  trusting    generations 

of  Christian  people,  reappear  in  thuse  Anabaptist  hynma 

Life    is    for    theui  a    continuous    Holy  War,  a    Pilgrim's 

Progress  through  an  evil  world  full  of  snares,  ^^t  dangers. 
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^^        of   temptatioDS,  until  at  last    the  weaty  feet    tread    the 
^H        Deloctable  Mountains,  the  River  of  Death  is  piissed,  and 
^^         the  open  gates    of    the    heavenly  Jerusalem    receive    the 
^^         wayfarer  who  has   jtenievered   to   the  end. 
^B  These   poor   persecuted    people   naturally  sought    for 

^^  eome  city  of  refuge,  i.e,  a  municipality  or  district  where 
baptism  of  children  was  not  enforced  under  penalties,  and 
where  the  re-baptism  of  adults  was  not  punished  by 
imprisonment,  torture,  and  death.  For  a  time  they  found 
many  such  asylums.  The  Anabaptists  were  for  the  most 
part  good  workmen,  and  patient  and  provident  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  ready  to  pay  all  dues  but  the  unscriptural 
war-tax.  They  w^ere  a  source  of  wealth  to  jnanj  a  great 
lauded  proprietor  wKoT^iT" witting  to  allow  them  to  live 
their  lives  in  peace.  Moravia,  East  Friesland,  and, 
among  the  municipalities,  Augsbui-g,  Worms,  and  Strass- 
burg  gave  shelter  until  the  slow  determined  pressure  of  the 
higher  authorities  of  the  Empire  compelled  them  to  act 
otherwise.  All  that  the  AnabaptiHts  desired  was  to  be 
allowed  to  live  in  peace,  and  we  hear  of  no  great  disturb- 
ances caused  by  their  presence  in  any  of  these  "  cities  of 
I  refuge." 

^B  This  brings  us  to  what  has  been  called  "  The  Kingdom 

^^  of  God  in  Munster,"  and  to  the  beha\nour  of  the  Ana- 
baptists there — the  communism,  j)olygamy,  and  so  forth, 
which  are  described  in  all  histories  of  the  timea 

Mixnster  was  the  capital  of  the  large  and  important 
ecclesiastical  principality  which  bears  the  same  name. 
The  bishop  was  a  Prince  of  the  German  Empire,  and 
ruleil  his  principality  with  all  the  rights  of  a  secular  prince. 
Clergy  filled  almost  all  the  important  posts  of  govern- 
ment ;  they  levied  taxes  on  imports  and  exports ;  the  rich 
ruinourics  of  the  cathedral  wei'e  reserved  for  the  sons  of 
the  landed  gentry ;  the  townspeople  had  no  share  in  the 
richer  benefices,  and  chafed  under  their  clerical  rulers. 
The  citizens  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  permanent  dis- 
aflection,  and  their  discontent  had  frequently  taken  the 
form  of  civic  insurrections.     They  rose  in  1525,  in  1627 
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(in  which  year  the  name  of  a  wealthy  hurgbcr.  Bernard 
Knippeixlolling,  first  appears  as  a  leader  of  his  fellow- 
citijseus).  aud  in  1529,  the  dreadful  year  of  famine  and 
plague.^  Many  have  been  dispoHed  to  see  in  these 
cmeutes,  anticipations  of  the  struggle  which  followed;  hut 
nothing  in  the  sources  warrants  the  conclusion.  They 
were  simply  examples  of  the  discontent  of  the  unprivileged 
classes  which  had  been  oonxmon  enough  in  Germany  for 
at  least  a  century. 

The  city  of  Muoster  had  been  alow  to  receive  the 
religious  Reformation,  but  in  1529  the  pe<.)[jle  began  to 
listen  to  the  preaching  of  an  obscure  young  chaplain 
attached  to  the  Church  of  St.  Maurice,  built  outside  the 
walls  of  the  town.^  BerubarJ  Rothmaun  was  a  scholar, 
imbued  with  Humanist  culture,  gifted  with  t!ie  power  of 
clear  reasoning,  and  with  natural  eloquence.  It  is  probable 
that  he  had  early  l>een  attrtictod  by  the  teaching  of 
Luther;^  but  while  ho  dwelt  upon  justification  by  faith, 
his  sermons  were  full  of  that  sympathy  for  the  down- 
trodden toiling  masses  of  the  community  which  was  a 
permanent  note  in  all  Ajiabaptiab  teaching.  His  eennons 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  the  townsfolk,  especially  by 
the  artisans,  who  streamed  out   of   the  gate  to  hear  the 


I 


'  Tbe  dise&no  was  known  a«  tlie  En;*Iii9li  plague  or  the  swefttiug  nickiiess. 
It  is  tliua  deMci-ibMi  by  Ilecker  {KpOlemitn  of  the  Aiidiile  Ages,  p.  181): 
**  It  WBH  violent  inflAtnmatory  fever,  M'liich.  d)Vr  a  ithort  rigour,  prostrated 
the  po«*ent  aa  with  a  hlnw  ;  iind  amidnt  painrul  opprcAsion  at  tlie  stomach, 
headache,  and  lethargic  stupor,  aiitfiiscd  the  whole  body  with  frrtid 
pcTHpiralioi).  All  this  took  place  within  tbe  ranne  of  a  few  houm,  and  the 
cri!9i'<t  waH  alwayt*  over  wilhiu  thr  Hpacu  of  a  day  and  a  night.  The  internal 
heat  that  the  patient  snfTcred  was  intolerable,  yet  every  refrigerant  wai 
dRalh." 

'  Rothniann  wim  horn  at  Stadtlolm,  and  received  the  nidimeutu  of 
education  in  th"  village  schorfl  tiierp  ;  a  relation  wnt  hira  to  the  rfymnaaiuni 
at  Muustpr  ;  he  studiml  aitenvardsat  Mainz,  wliere  he  received  the  doj^ee  of 
M.A.  ;  he  waa  made  chaplain  in  the  St.  Maurice  church  at  Munster 
al>oiit  1525. 

*  His  confession  of  faith,  published  in  Latin  and  German  in  1532,  shows 
this.  I  know  it  only  by  the  summary  in  Detmer  (ISemhard  Rothmann, 
Miinster,  1004,  pp.  41/.).  Detmer  saya  that  he  knows  of  only  one  printed 
oupy,  which  is  in  the  Univerhity  Library  at  Mitnatcr. 
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yooDg  chaplain  of  St  Maurice  Was  be  not  one  of 
theniBelves,  the  son  of  a  poor  smith  1  The  cathedral 
Cauons,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop,  had  the 
oversight  of  all  ecclesiasticiil  atlairs,  grow  alarDied  at  his 
popularity.-  Their  opportunity  for  interference  came  when 
the  mob,  excited,  they  said,  by  Eothmann's  denunciations 
of  relic  and  image  worship,  profaned  the  altars,  tore  the 
pictures,  and  destroyed  the  decorations  in  St.  Maurice  on 
the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  1531.  Rothuiann's  influence 
with  the  townsuieu  might  have  enabled  him  to  defy  tlte 
Canons,  especially  as  the  Prince  fiishop,  Friedrich  von 
Wied,  showed  no  inclination  to  molest  the  chaplain,  and 
was  himself  suspected  of  Evangelical  8ympathie&  But 
he  quietly  left  the  town  and  spent  a  year  in  travelling. 
He  visited  Wittenberg,  where  he  made  the  ac^iuaintance 
of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Bugenhngen  ;  went  to  Marburg, 
Speyer,  and  Straasburg.  At  Strassburg  he  had  long 
intercourse  with  Capito  and  with  Schwenkfeld  the  Mystic, 
who  is  frequently  classed  with  tbe  Anabaptists.  An 
iiTCsistible  impulse  seems  to  have  drawn  him  back  to 
Miinstcr,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  people,  and  the 
church  of  St.  Maurice  became  henceforth  the  centre  of  a 
movement  for  religious  Reformation;  the  preacher  was 
supported  by  the  *'  gilds  "  of  artisans  and  by  most  of  the 
citizens,  among  whom  the  most  noted  was  Berniiani 
Knipperdolling. 

An  energetic  protest  by  the  Canons  induced  the 
Bishop  to  Inhibit  Rothmann  from  preaching  in  St.  Maurice. 
He  continued  his  addresses  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Lambert  (Feb,  18th,  1532),  and  a  few  days  later  he  was 
placed  in  possession  of  the  churcli  itself.  St.  Lambert's 
had  been  built  by  the  municipality,  and  was  the  property 
of  the  town.  Rothmann  was  appointed  by  the  Town 
Council  Evangelical  preacher  to  the  town,  and  was  given 
one  of  the  town  s  "  gild  "  houses  for  a  parsonage. 

Two  months  later  the  Bishop  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Duke  Erich  of  Bruuswick-Grultenhagen, 
already  Bishop  of  Osnabriick    and  Paderborn.     The  new 
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Bishop  deteiiiiined  to  get  nd  of  Eothmann.  He  made 
representations  to  Hesse  and  Electoral  Saxony  and  other 
Evangelical  Powers,  and  persuaded  thetu  to  induce  the 
more  moderate  of  the  reforming  party  in  Miinster  to 
abandon  Rotbiitann ;  and,  this  done,  the  pivacher  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  city.  The  "  gilds "  of  artisans 
refused  to  let  their  preacher  depart,  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Knipperdolling,*  drafted  a  letter  to  the 
authoiities  declaring  their  determination  to  retain  him  at 
all  hazards.  The  democracy  of  Miinster  and  the  religious 
movement  for  the  first  time  openly  combined  against  the 
authorities  of  the  city. 

l^Tiile  things  were  at  this  pass,  the  Bishop  died  (May 
13th,  1532).  The  Chapter  elected  (June  1st)  Count  Franz 
von  Waldeck,  already  in  possession  of  Minden,  and  made 
Bishop  of  Osnabriick  a  few  days  later  (Juno  llth)^a 
pluralist  of  the  first  rank.  The  refonning  party  in 
Miinster  expected  the  worst  from  their  new  ruler.  A 
full  assembly  of  the  "  gilds  "  of  the  town  was  held,  and 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  the  members  pledged  them- 
selves to  defend  theii*  pastor  and  his  Gospel  with  body 
and  goods  while  life  lasted  A  committee  of  thirty-six 
burghers  was  elected  to  watch  the  course  of  events  and 
to  take  counsel  with  the  civic  rulers  and  the  presidents  of 
the  "gilds."  Rothmann  published  iJuses  explaining  his 
teaching,  and  challenging  objectors  to  a  public  disputa- 
tion. Public  meetings  were  held ;  the  Town  Council 
was  formally  requested  to  hand  over  all  the  parochial 
churches  to  Evangelical  preachers ;  which  was  done — 
the  Cathedral  alone  remaining  for  Roman  Catholic 
worship. 

These  proceedings  produced  unavailing  remonstrances 
from  the  Bishop.  The  nobles  in  the  neighbourhood  tried 
to  intei*fere,  but  to  no  purpose.     In  October  (1532)  the 


'  Bernard  KnipperdoUing  or  KnippcrdolUnck  (both  fonns  «re  found) 
wu  a  wealthy  cloth  merchant,  an  able  and  fervent  speaker,  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  who  had  early  espoused  the  people'n  came,  and  had 
beronie  tlie  1rust«d  leader  of  the  democracy  of  Miinster. 
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Bishop's  party  within  the  town  began  to  take  action. 
They  attempted  to  sequester  the  goods  of  the  more 
prominent  disaffected  citizens;  chains  were  placed  across 
the  principal  streets  to  prevent  communication  between 
the  different  quarters;  an  attempt  was  made  to  isolate 
the  town  itself.  These  things  meant  war.  The 
"gilds,"  always  a  military  organisation  in  mediseval 
cities,  armed.  A  ]mrty  of  knights  sent  to  invade  the 
town  retired  before  the  armed  citizens.  While  the 
Bishop  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  alliances  and  to 
beguile  the  townsmen  by  negotiation,  a  thousand  armed 
burghers  marched  by  night  to  the  little  townshi|>  of 
Telgte,  where  a  large  number  of  the  ecclesiaBtical  and 
secular  nobles  wei-e  encamped,  surrounded  it,  captured 
the  Bishop's  partisans,  and  returned  to  bold  them  as 
hostages.  This  act  atforded  the  occasion  for  the  inter- 
vention of  Philip  of  Hesse.  An  arrangement  was  come 
to  by  which  Miinster  was  declared  to  be  an  Evangelical 
city  and  enrolled  within  the  Schmalkald  League.  The 
history  of  Miinster  up  to  this  time  (Feb.  14th,  1533) 
did  not  diH'er  from  that  of  many  towns  which  had 
adopted  the  fieformation.  Kotfimann  had  been  the 
leader  in  Miinster,  like  Brenz  in  Hall,  Alber  in  Reutlingen, 
or  Lachmann  at  Heilbron. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  up  to  this  time  Rothmann 
was  a  Lutheran  in  hia  teaching,  that  he  had  won  Miinster 
for  the  great  Lutheran  party,  and  that  his  future  aberra- 
tions from  the  Evangelical  theology  were  due  to  his  weakness 
before  the  Anabaptist  mob  who  later  invaded  the  city. 
This  seems  to  be  a  mere  assumption.  He  bad  certainly 
taught  justitication  by  faith  ;  but  that  did  not  make  him 
a  Lutheran.  The  dividing  line  between  the  various 
classes  of  objectors  to  the  Boman  Catholic  theology  in 
the  sixteenth  century  was  drawn  at  the  meaning  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  especially  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  There 
is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  show  that  Eothmann  was 
ever  a  follower  of  Luther  in  his  theory  of  the  Holy  Supper. 
He  had  visited  Luther  and  Melanchthon  during  his  year 
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of  absence  from  Munster,  but  they  had  never  been  quite 
Bure  of  him.  He  has  confesfied  that  it  was  at  Strassbui'g 
and  not  nt  Wittenberg  that  he  got  most  help  for  hJB 
future  work  and  received  it  from  Capito,  who  was  no 
Lutheran,  and  from  Schwenkfeld,  who  was  an  Anabaptist 
Mystic.  It  was  Stnissburg  and  not  Wittenberg  that  he 
railed  "the  crown  of  all  Chnstian  cities  and  Churches!" 
lu  his  confession  of  faith  he  says  that  the  Mass  is  no 
sacrifice,  but  only  a  sign  of  the  true  Sacrifice ;  and  that 
the  Mass  and  the  Lord's  S\ipi>er  have  no  other  meaning 
than  to  remind  us  of  the  death  of  Christy  and  to  awaken 
in  our  hearts  a  certainty  of  the  freely  given  grace  of 
Grod.  That  is  not  Luthcmn  doctrine,  it  is  not  even 
Zwiuglian ;  it  is  much  nearer  the  Anabaptist.  It  is  also 
pretty  tilear  that  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  "  inner  light " 
in  the  sense  of  many  Anabaptists.  It  may  be  safely 
said  that  if  Rothniann  was  not  an  Anal>aptiHt  fntm  the 
beginning,  his  was  a  mind  prepared  to  accept  their  doctrines 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  clearly  presented  to  hiui. 
Heinrich  Roll,  a  fugitive  from  Jiilich  who  sought  refuge 
in  Mitnster,  convinced  Eothmann  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
infant  baptism.  No  sooner  had  this  conviction  laid  hold 
on  him  than  he  refused  to  baptize  infants — for  Eothmann 
was  always  straightforward.  His  views  annoyed  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  citizens,  prominent  among  whom 
was  Van  der  Wieck,  the  syndic  of  the  town.  These  men, 
all  Lutherans,  besieged  their  pastor  with  remonstrances, 
and  finally  brought  him  before  the  Town  Council.  The 
matter  came  to  a  head  on  Sept.  7th  (1533),  when 
Staprade,  the  assistant  preacher  at  St.  T^ml)ert's,  refused 
\m  baptize  the  children  of  two  Lutheran  members  of  the 
Town  Council  who  had  been  brought  to  the  church  for 
the  purpose.  When  the  preachers  were  brought  before 
the  Council,  they  were  informed  that  such  things  would 
not  be  allowed.  SUiprade,  the  chief  offender  and  a 
non-burgher,  was  banished,  and  Rothmann  with  the  other 
clergy  who  agreed  with  him  were  threatened  with  the 
same  fate  if  they  persisted   in  declining  tu  baptize  infants. 
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They  refused  to  obey  the  Council ;  they  were  promptly 
^deposed,  and  their  churches  were  closed  against  them. 
But  the  mass  of  the  citii^ens  were  attached  to  Bothmann, 
and  their  attitude  became  too  threatening  for  the 
Magistrates  to  maintain  their  uncompromising  position. 
Kotlimaun  was  permitted  to  remain,  and  was  allowed  to 
preach  in  the  Church  of  St.  Servetiua  The  Lutheran 
Magistrates  brought  preachers  into  the  town  to  occupy 
the  other  places  of  worship. 

The  Magistrates,  Van  der  Wieck  being  the  leading  spirit 
among  them,  resolved  to  hold  a  public  disputation  on  the 
subject  of  Baptism.  They  had  brought  to  Miinster  the 
famous  Humanist,  Hermann  von  deru  Buache,  now  a  pro- 
fessor in  Marburg  and  a  distinguished  dcfeuder  of  tho 
Lutheran  Reformation,  and  they  counted  on  his  known 
learning  and  eloquence  to  convince  their  fellow-citizens  that 
the  views  of  Rothmann  were  unscriptural.  The  conference 
was  to  be  perfectly  free.  Roman  Catholic  theologians  were 
invited,  and  took  part.  Rothmann  appeared  to  defend  his 
position.  The  invitations  had  been  signed  not  only  by  the 
Magistrates,  but  by  the  heads  of  the  "  gilds  "  of  the  town.^ 
Van  der  Wieck  confessed  that  the  result  of  the  disputa- 
tion was  not  what  he  expected.  So  far  as  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  concerned,  Rothmann  appeared  to  have 
the  best  of  the  argument,  and  he  stood  higher  than  ever  in 
the  estimation  of  the  citizens.  Rothmann,  whose  whole 
career  shows  that  opposition  made  him  more  and  more 
advanced,  now  began  to  dwell  upon  the  wrongs  of  the 
commonalty  and  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  do  much  more 
for  their  poorer  brethren  than  they  did.  He  taught  by 
precept  as  well  as  example.  He  lived  an  openly  ascetic 
life,  that  he  might  abound  in  charity.  His  sermons  and 
bis  life  had  an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  rich  as  well  as  on 
the  poor.  Creditors  forgave  debtors,  men  placed  sums  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  Rothmann  for  distributiom  There 
was   no    enforced    communism,   but   the   example  of    the 

'  TLe  rletails  of  this  Disputation  liave  been  published  bj  Detmer  in  tho 
UtmaifthifU.  tier  Cimmen{usO«9eiUfhaJt(heT\in,U900),  ix.  273jf. 
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primitive  Church  in  JeruBalem  was  followed  as  far  as 
possible.  Among  these  thoroughgoing  followers  of 
Eothmann,  a  wealthy  lady,  the  mother-in-law  of  Bernard 
Knippcrdolling,  was  conspicuous. 

The  Magistrates  became  seriously  alarmed  at  the  con- 
dition of  things.  They  know  that  so  long  as  they  remained 
a  Lutheran  municipality,  even  nominally,  the  great  Lutheran 
Princes,  like  Philip  of  Hesse  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
would  protect  them  against  their  Romanist  Bishop ;  but 
Lutherans  and  Kouiauiets  alike  disliked  and  distrusted 
Anabaptists,  and  the  imperial  edict  would  surely  be  enforced 
against  them  sooner  or  later.  Rothmann's  preaching, 
which  they  could  not  control,  and  the  power  ho  exercised 
through  the  "  gilds/'  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  main- 
tain that  Miinster  was  a  member  of  the  confederacy  of 
Lutheran  citiea  On  the  other  band,  the  news  that  Miinster 
had  practically  become  Anabaptist,  spread  far  and  wide 
among  these  persecuted  people,  who  began  to  think  that  it 
was  destined  to  be  a  conspicuous  city  of  refuge,  perhaps  the 
Zion  or  New  Jerusalem  whose  establishment  Melchior 
Hoffmann  had  predicted.  They  gathered  from  all  parts 
to  place  themselves  under  the  pi*otectiou  of  its  walls.  The 
great  majority  naturally  came  from  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  persecution  was  hottest.  The  refugees  were 
almost  all  Melchiorites — men  who  looked  for  a  speedy 
termination  of  their  sufferings  in  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  majority  uf  them 
were  Dutch  Mslchiorites,  men  to  whom  freedom  was  a  tmdi- 
tion,  ready  to  fight  for  it,  disciples  of  Jan  Matthys,  who  had 
taught  them  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  passive  resistance 
80  universally  held  by  all  sections  of  the  earlier  Ana- 
baptists.^ Rothmann  had  long  been  acquainted  with  the 
books  and  tracts  of  Hoffmann,  and  had  great  sympathy 
with  them.  He  as  well  as  the  Magistrates  foresaw  trouble 
for  himself  and  for  the  city.  He  went  the  length  of 
advising  friends  who  did  not  share  his  opinions  to  leave 
the  town ;  for  himself,  his  manifest  duty  appeared  to  be 

*Cf.,»boTe,  ii.  236 jf. 
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to  risk  all  on  behalf  of  the  poor  people  whom  God  had 
given  into  hie  hand. 

The  last  months  of  1532  saw  Rothmann  and  the 
Lutheran  Town  Council  facing  each  other  with  growing 
mutual  suspicion.  On  Dec.  8th,  a  journeyman  smith, 
Johann  Schriider,  began  preaching  Anabaptist  doctrines 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Lambert's,  and  challenged  the 
Lutheran  pastor,  Fabricius,  to  a  disputation.  This  waa 
moi^e  than  the  Town  Clouncil  could  endure.  They  pro- 
hibited Kothmann  preaching,  and  declared  that  they 
withdrew  their  protection — a  sentence  of  virtual  outlawry 
(Dee,  1  Ith).  He  ciilnily  told  the  messenger  of  the  Council 
that  he  depended  on  the  help  of  higher  powers  than  his 
masters,  and  preaclied  publicly  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Servatius.  Schroder  liad  begun  to  preach  again,  and  was 
apprehended.  The  "  gild  "  of  the  smiths  rose,  and.  headed 
by  their  officials,  forced  the  Coimcil  to  release  their 
comrade.  The  Anabaptists  and  Kothmann  had  won  a 
notable  triumph,  which  was  soon  widely  known.  Banished 
Anabaptist  pastora  returned  to  the  town- 
Events  marched  quickly  thereafter.  Bartholomaeus 
Boekbinder  and  Willera  de  Kuiper,  sent  by  Jan  Matthys, 
oppeared  in  MUnster  (Jan.  5th,  1533).  We  can  infer 
what  their  message  was  from  what  followed.  Kothmann 
denounced  the  Council  and  its  Lutheran  preachers.  Riots 
were  the  consequence,  many  of  the  rioters  being  women, 
among  whom  the  nuns  of  the  Uberwasser  convent  were 
conspicuous.  It  was  declared  that  all  believers  ought  to 
be  rebaptized,  and  that  a  list  of  the  faithful  ought  to 
be  made.  The  document  contained  fourteen  hundred 
names  within  eight  days.  The  mass  of  the  people 
enthusiastically  believed  in  the  near  approach  of  the  Day 
of  the  Lord. 

Soon  afterwards  (Jan.  13th,  1533),  Jan  Bockelson 
(John  of  Leyden)  entered  the  town.  He  was  the  favourite 
disciple  and  alUr  e^o  of  Jan  Matthys.  Ho  brought  with 
him  the  famous  Twenty-oue  Articles,  and  called  upon  the 
faithful  to  unite  themselves  into  a   compact  organisatkin 
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pledged  to  carry  them  out.  He  waa  received  with 
enthusiasm. 

The  Council^  feeling  their  helplessness,  appealed  to 
the  Bishop,  who  contented  himself  with  ordering  them 
to  execute  the  impeiial  mandate  against  Anabaptists. 
He  was  as  much  incensed  against  the  Lutherans  as 
against  the  Anahaptists,  and  hoped  that  the  two  parties 
would  destroy  themselves.  Within  the  town.  Anabaptists 
fought  with  the  combined  Evangelicals  and  Romanists, 
and  on  two  occasions  the  tumults  were  succeeded  by 
truces  which  guaranteed  full  liberty  of  worship  to  all 
persons  (Jan.  28th  and  Feb.  9  th),  Then  the  Council 
abandoned  the  struggle.  The  principal  Burgomaster, 
Tylbeck,  waa  baptized,  and  Van  der  Wieck,  with  many  of 
the  principal  citizens,  left  the  town.  Van  der  Wieck 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  who  slaughtered  him 
barbarously. 

A  new  Council,  entirely  Anabaptist,  was  elected,  with 
Bernard  Knipperdolling  and  Gerhard  Kibbenbroick,  a 
leading  merchant,  as  Burgomasters  (Feb.  28th).  The 
complete  rule  of  the  Anabaptists  had  begun.  This  date 
also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  investment  of  the  city  by 
the  Bishop's  troops.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  as  it 
fre<]uenlly  is,  that  during  the  wfwU  period  of  Anabaptist 
domination  in  MUnster  the  town  was  undergoing  tlie 
perils  of  a  siege,  and  that  military  considerations  had  to 
be  largely  kept  in  mind.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
during  its  existence  the  Bishop's  troops  were  murdermg 
in  cold  blood  every  Anabaptist  they  could  lay  their 
bauds  on. 

Jan  Matthys  himself  had  come  to  Miinster  some  time 
in  February,  urged  thereto  by  a  letter  from  Boekelson, 
and  the  citizens  had  become  accustomed  to  see  the  long 
lean  figure  of  the  prophet,  with  his  piercing  eyes  and 
flowing  black  beaixi,  jmss  to  and  fro  in  their  streets.  They 
hod  learned  to  hang  breathless  on  his  words  as  his  sonorous 
voice  repeated  the  message  which  the  Lord  had  given 
him    to  utter,  or  described    the  viaions  which  had    been 
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vouchsafed  to  him.  When  an  Anabaptist  Goonoil  ruled 
the  city  they  were  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the  prophet. 
His  reign  was  brief,  but  while  it  lasted  he  issued  command 
after  command. 

Separation  from  the  world  was  one  of  the  ideas  he 
dwelt  upon  in  his  adilreBHes;  and  to  him  this  meant  thot 
no  unbetieverH,  no  uubtiptized,  could  remain  within  the 
walla  of  an  AnabaptiHt  city.  The  command  went  forth 
that  all  adults  must  be  baptized  or  leave  the  town.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  that,  with  the  great  likelihood  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop's  soldiers  as  soon  as 
they  got  beyond  the  walls,  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  had  not  yet  received  the  seal  of  the  new  communion 
submitted  to  the  ceremony.  They  were  marched  to  t\\e 
market-place,  where  they  found  "three  or  more"  Ana- 
baptist preachers,  each  with  a  great  vessel  full  of  water 
before  them.  The  neophytes  knelt  down,  received  the  usual 
admonition,  and  a  dish  of  water  was  thrice  emptied  on 
their  heads  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  done,  they  went  to  the  Burgomaster's 
house  and  had  their  names  entered  on  the  roll.* 

It  was  also  by  Matthys'  orders  that  what  is  called 
the  communism  of  Miinater  was  begun.  The  duty  of 
systematic  and  brotherly  charity  had  from  the  first  been 
an  outstanding  one  among  the  Anabaptists.  Like  all 
other  principles  which  find  immediate  outcome  in  action, 
this  one  of  brotherly  love  had  found  many  ways  of  taking 
actual  shape.  In  a  few  of  the  smaller  sections  of  the 
brethren  it  had  appeared  in  the  form  of  communism  so 
far  as  food  and  raiment  went.  In  some  of  the  communities 
in  Moravia  tlie  Brethren  subscribed  to  a  common  fund  out 
of  which  common  meals  were  provided;  and  these  pay- 
ments were  compulsory.  We  have  seen  how  Rothmanu's 
sermons  had  piYxiuced  an  extraordinary  outburst  of  bene- 
volence  in  Munster  before  the   coming  of   the  prophets. 

'  Meidcr  iTeijirieJt  Gresbcck's  Bcritht  von  der  Wiedniauff,  in  MUntter^ 
p.  20  (edtt«d  by  Comalios  for  DU  Getokichttfutllcn  dn  BiMhums  Mututtft 
vol.  ii.,  Muiuter,  1853). 
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It  doea  not  appear  that  Matthys'  commands  went  ftirther 
than  the  exhortations  of  Rothmann.  Miinster  was  a 
beleaguered  city.  When  the  siege  began  it  contained 
about  seventeen  hundred  men»  between  five  and  six 
thousand  women,  besides  thousands  of  children.  The 
largest  proportion  of  these  were  refugees.  It  is  evident 
that  numbers  could  not  support  themaelves,  but  were 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  their  neighbours. 
The  preachers  invited  the  faithful  to  give  up  their  money, 
and  what  provisions  they  could  spare  to  feed  the  poveity 
striken.  Large  numbers  thus  appealed  to  brought  all 
their  (portable  property ;  others  gave  part ;  some  refused, 
and  were  denounced  publicly.  The  provisions  storetl  in 
the  monasteries  or  in  private  houses  abandoned  by  their 
pi*oprietoi-8 — were  taken  for  tlie  common  good.  Wlien  the 
siege  had  lasted  long,  and  the  enemy  were  deliberately 
starving  the  inhabitants  into  surrender,  the  communism 
in  food  became  stricter,  as  is  the  case  in  any  beleaguered 
fortress.  No  attempt  was  ever  made  to  institute  a 
thoroughgoing  communism.  What  eziBted  at  first  was 
simply  an  abundant  Christian  charity  enforced  by  public 
opinion,'  and  latterly  a  requisitioning  of  everything  that 
could  be  used  to  supjwrt  the  whole  population  of  a 
besieged  city. 

Jan  Matthys  did  not  long  survive  his  coming  to 
Miinster.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  April,  as  he  sat 
at  supper  in  a  friend's  house,  he  was  observed  to  spend 
long  minutes  in  brooding.  At  last,  sighing  heavily,  he 
was  heard  to  ejaculate,  "  Loved  Father,  not  my  will  but 
Thine  be  done."  He  rose  quietly  fn>m  his  seat,  shook 
hands  with  all  his  companions,  solemnly  kissed  each  one ; 
then  left  the  house  in  silence,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 
Next  day  with  about  twenty  companions  he  went  out  by 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  fell  fiercely  on  the  enemy, 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  received  his  death-8tix>ke. 

'  Of.  DU  MOniUrittJu  Apolog\4,  print«d  by  Cornelias  in  his  Berichte  d4f 
Awgtmirugcn  tf6#r  dot  inufud^Ti^che  tKi^Urtdi^errtiok,  p.  4&7  {QtschichU- 
pi^lmtdesBitthumt  AfiifntUrt  toI.  ii.). 
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A  religious  enthusiast  and  a  singularly  straightforward 
and  courageous  man  [ 

Hia  death  depressed  the  defenders  of  I^lunster  greatly ; 
but  they  were  rallied  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  Jan 
BockeLBon,  the  favourite  disciple  of  the  dead  prophet  It 
was  under  the  leadership  of  Bockelson — Jan  of  Leyden  he 
wiiH  called — that  the  Town  Council  of  Munster  was 
abolished ;  that  twelve  elders  were  chosen  to  rule  the 
people ;  that  Jan  himself  became  king,  and  had  bis 
Court ;  that  the  old  miracle  plays  were  rev  i ved ,  etc. 
The  only  one  of  the  many  actions  of  this  highly  talented 
and  eloquent  young  Dutchman  which  need  concern  us 
was  the  institution  of  polygamy,  for  which  be  seems  to 
have  been  almost  solely  responsible. 

Polygamy  is  the  one  dark  stain  on  the  Anabaptists 
of  Miinster,  and  one  that  is  iuetfaceable.  Not  unnaturally, 
yet  quite  unjustly,  the  fact  of  its  institution  has  been 
used  continually  to  blacken  the  character  of  the  whole 
movement.  It  was  an  episode,  a  lamentable  one,  in  the 
history  of  Anabaptism  in  Munster ;  it  had  nothing 
to  do  vrith  the  brethren  outside  the  town.  The  whole 
question  presents  difficulties  which,  with  our  present 
information,  cannot  be  removed.  That  men  whose  whole 
post  lives  had  been  examples  of  the  most  correct  moral 
behaviour,  and  who  had  been  influenced  by  deep  and 
earnest  religious  feelings,  should  suddenly  (for  it  was 
sudden)  have  given  the  lie  to  their  own  pluvious  teaching 
und  to  the  tenets  of  every  separate  sectiort  of  Anabaptism, 
that  they  should  have  sullied  the  last  few  montlis  of  an 
hentic  and  desperate  defence  within  a  doomed  city  by  the 
institution  of  polygamy,  is  an  insoluble  puzzle.^ 

We    are    not  now  dependent    for   our    knowledge  of 

I  By  far  the  t>ost  and  moiit  impartial  iliBcussioa  of  ilio  iiutitution  of 
polygamy  in  AlUnslcr — one  that  is  billed  on  the  very  \ridest  examination 
of  ooaiemporary  documeuUry  evidenc« — is  that  of  Dr.  Detmer,  U^ter  dU 
A^asnmg  wn  dtr  Eh«  und  dit  Durtk/Hhrunff  der  Vielweib^rti  in  MQnMer 
vOhmtd  der  Ta^ftrktrrtckaft  (Miinster.  1904).  It  forma  the  thiid  of  hia 
Biider  aitg  den  re^igHtaen  ^nd  msieUtn  UnruJien  in  MUnat^  vj^rtnd  dct  15, 
JmkrhundtrU. 
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the  Anabaptist  movement  on  the  writings  of  embittered 
opponents,  or  upon  such  tainted  sources  as  confessions  of 
martyrs  wrung  from  tbem  under  torture.  Tho  diligence 
of  arcbi^ologists  has  exhumed  a  long  list  of  writings  of 
the  leaders  in  the  rising.  They  give  us  trustworthy 
accounts  of  the  opinions  and  teachings  of  almost  every 
sect  classed  under  the  common  name.  We  know  what 
they  thought  about  all  the  more  important  matters  which 
were  in  controversy  during  tlie  sixteenth  century — what 
they  taught  about  Free  Will,  Original  Sin,  Justification, 
the  Trinity,  the  Person  of  Christ,  and  so  on.  We  have 
clear  glimpses  of  the  kind  of  lives  they  led — a  genuinely 
pious,  self-denying,  Christian  walk  and  conversation.  Their 
teaching  was  often  at  variance  with  the  Bomanist  and 
the  Lutheran  doctrinal  confessions ;  but  they  never  variai 
from  the  moral  life  which  all  Christians  are  calle^l  upon 
to  liva  Their  writings  seldom  refer  to  marriage;  but 
when  they  do  it  ia  always  to  bear  witness  to  tlie  imiveisal 
and  deeply  rooted  Christian  sentiment  that  marriage  ia  a 
sacred  and  unbreakable  union  of  one  man  with  one 
woman.  Nay  more,  one  document  has  descended  to  us 
which  bears  testimony  to  tho  teaching  of  the  Anabaptists 
within  the  beleaguered  city  only  a  few  weeks  before  the 
proclamation  of  polygamy.  It  is  entitled  Bekr.ntonr.s  d/^s 
globcTis  und  Ichens  der  gemein  Cristc  zu  Monster,^  and  was 
meant  to  be  an  answer  to  calumnies  cit-culated  by  their 
enemies.  It  contains  a  paragraph  on  Marriage  which  is 
a  cluiir  and  distinct  assertion  that  the  only  Christian 
marriage  is  the  unbreakable  imion  of  one  man  with  one 
woman.' 


*  The  tract  is  to  be  found  in  Oorneliiu,  SeridUe  der  Avg^meugen  OAer 
daa  mUnateriaehe  tViedertdn/rrrtich,  which  forms  tho  second  volume  of 
Die  OfKkiehttqitslten  de$  BiMh^ma  MitntUr  (pp.  AKhff.). 

'  **  Die  ehe,  (Mgen  wir  und  h&lt«n  mit  der  Srhrift,  das  ne  ist  eins  maoa 
und  w«i|»s  vorKaderorig  iind  vorpftichtong  in  dem  Herm  ,  .  .  Uot  hot  den 
nieochtu  roit  unfAuok  gcMiliAtTeu,  ein  mau  uud  weip  hat  £r  ue  ges<haffen, 
di  pcide  in  dci>  heiliguii  csttnt  (ehcstat)  roremigct.  dos  di  peide  xwu  sellen 
ttfitl  eiii  fleisuhe  sulen  sein.  Und  mage  also  kein  meuache  soheidcn  seiche 
voruiiiiguii;;;"  (pp.  157,  468). 
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It  is  true  that  the  Anabaptist  thought  of  "  separation/' 
when  earned  out  in  its  most  extreme  way  and  to  its 
utmost  logical  consequences,  struck  a  blow  at  the  sanctity 
of  the  marriage  tie.  All  taught  tbat  the  **  believer,"  i,e. 
he  or  she  who  had  been  rebaptized,  ought  to  keep 
themselves  separate  from  the  "  world,"  i.e,  those  who  had 
not  submitted  to  rebaptism;  and  in  the  more  extreme 
sects  it  was  alleged  that  this  meant  that  spouses  ought 
not  to  cohabit  with  "  unbelieving "  partners.  This  was 
held  and  practised  among  the  Melchiarttes,  and  was  etuted 
in  its  extremest  form  in  the  Twenty-one  Hules  sent  to 
Mtinster  by  Jan  Matthya  by  the  hand  of  Bockelson.  They 
contained  two  prescriptions — one  for  the  unmarried, 
which  exhorted  them  only  to  marry  in  the  Lord ;  another 
for  the  married,  which  implies  that  marriage  contracted 
between  htisbaud  and  wife  before  rebaptism  ought  to  be 
repeated.  This  meant  that  marriages  contracted  by 
}>ei-8!jn8  yet  "  in  the  world  "  were  not  valid,  and,  of  course, 
destroyed  the  sanctity  of  all  marriages  ouUide  the  circle 
of  the  brethren.  But  when  a  Melchi&rUe  at  Strassburg, 
Klaus  Frey,  whose  wife  was  not  an  Anabaptist,  carried 
out  the  principle  to  its  logical  consequences  and  married 
an  Anabaptist  woman,  his  "  unbelieving  "  wife  being  alive, 
he  was  promptly  excommunicated. 

"WTaen  the  information  to  be  gathered  from  the  various 
sources  is  combined,  what  took  place  in  MiiuBter  seems  to 
have  been  as  folIowB.  Sometime  in  July  (1534),  John 
Bockelson  summoned  the  preachers,  Bothmann  at  their 
head,  and  the  twelve  elders  to  meet  him  in  the  RaifuinR. 
There  he  propounded  to  them  his  proposal  to  inaugiuate 
polygamy,  and  argued  the  matter  with  them  for  eight 
successive  days.  We  are  told  that  Bothmann  and  the 
preacliers  opposed  the  scheme  in  a  determined  manner. 
The  arguments  iised  by  the  prophet — arguments  of  the 
flimsiest  nature — have  also  been  recorded  He  dwelt  on 
the  necessity  of  accepting  certain  biblical  expressions  in 
their  most  literal  sense,  and  in  giving  them  their  widest 
application.     He  insisted    especially  on    the  command  of 
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God,  Be  fruitful,  and  mxdliply^  and  replenish  the  earth ; 
be  brought  forward  the  example  of  the  patriarchs  and 
other  examples  of  polygamy  from  the  Old  Testament ;  he 
•went  the  length  of  saying  that  when  St.  Paul  insiste*! 
that  bishops  must  be  husbands  of  one  wife»  the  phrase 
implied  that  all  who  were  not  bishops  were  free  to  take 
more  than  one ;  he  dwelt  on  the  special  conditions  existing 
among  the  population  within  the  town, — the  number  of 
male  refugees,  either  unmarried  or  who  had  left  their 
wives  behind  them  in  the  places  from  whinh  they  had  fled ; 
the  disproportionate  number  of  women  (more  than  three 
women  for  every  man), — and  the  dithculties  thereby 
created  to  prevent  them  from  obeying  the  command  of 
God  to  be  fruitful  aud  increase ;  and  he  urged  that  in 
their  present  condition  the  command  of  God  could  only 
be  obeyed  by  means  of  polygamy. 

In  the  end  he  brought  preachers  and  elders  round  to 
bis  opinion ;  and  in  spite  of  opportunities  given  them  for 
revolt,  they  remained  8tca<ifaat  to  it.  They  preached  upon 
its  advantages  for  three  days  to  the  people  in  the  Cathedral 
square ;  and  it  was  Rothmann  who  proclaimed  the  decree 
commanding  polygamy  to  the  people.  How  were  the 
preachers  peisuaded  to  forego  their  opposition  ?  What 
one  of  the  threadbare  arguments  used  by  the  prophet 
convinced  them  ?  Had  he  proclaimed  polygamy  as  a 
divine  command  received  by  him  as  a  prophet,  we  might 
imagine  the  preachers  and  people,  such  was  the  exalted 
state  of  their  minda,  receiving  it  with  reverence ;  hut  the 
prophet  did  not  announce  that  he  had  received  any  such 
message.  He  relied  solely  upon  his  argumenta  They 
did  not  convince  all  the  people.  The  proclamation  of 
polygamy  awoke  violent  protests  upon  the  part  of  the 
native  townsmen,  who,  headed  by  a  *'  mastei'-smith  "  named 
MoUenbecke,  felt  that  they  would  rather  hand  over  the 
city  to  the  Bishop's  forces  than  live  in  a  polygamist 
society,  and  the  revolt  was  almost  successful ;  but  the 
preachers  stood  firm  in  their  support  of  the  prophet 
and  of  his  polygamy ;  and  it  was  the  women  who  were 
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mainly  instrumental  in  causing  the  revolt  to  be  a 
failure. 

If  we  ara  to  judge  by  the  use  made  of  it  in  Ivotb- 
mann's  Re^^titution,^  which  defends  the  introduction  of  the 
new  marriage  laws^  the  preachei's  seem  to  liave  been  most 
impressed  by  the  argument  which  dwelt  on  the  condition 
of  the  city — the  large  proportion  of  men  whose  wives 
were  in  the  towns  they  had  abandoned  to  take  refuge  in 
MunsteTi  and  the  great  multitude  of  women.  It  is  just 
possible  that  it  was  this  econnmie  argunieut  that  affected 
both  them  and  the  prophet  himself.  This  is  tlie  view 
taken  by  such  writers  as  Kautsky,  Belfort  Bax,  and 
Heath.  The  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  decree  was  more  than  a  proclamation  of  polygamy. 
It  provided  that  all  marriageable  men  must  take  wivet*, 
and  that  all  women  must  be  under  the  care  of  a  huflband. 
The  laws  against  sexual  irregularity  were  as  strong 
during  the  reign  of  polygamy  as  before  its  introduction. 
But  there  is  this  to  be  said  against  it,  that  the  town  of 
Munster»  notwithstanding  its  abnormal  conditions,  was 
singularly  pure  in  life,  and  that  polygamy,  so  far  from 
improving  the  moral  condition,  made  it  distinctly  worse. 

Detmer,  whose  opinions  are  always  worthy  of  respect, 
believes  than  Jan  of  Leyden  had  fallen  violently  in  love 
with  the  young,  beautiful,  and  intellectual  Divara,  the 
widow  of  Jan  Matthys,  and  that,  as  he  could  not  marry 
her  apart  from  polygamy,  be  persuaded  his  preachers 
and  elders  to  consent  to  his  proposals.  His  wonderful 
magnetic  influence   overbore  their  better  judgment. 

What  is  evident  is  that  the  decree  of  polygamy  was 
suddenly  conceived  and  forced  upon  the  people.  If  Jan 
of  Leyden*  took  no  share  in  its  proclamation,  he  set  the 

*  The  BedUutUmj  vritten  by  Rothmum  And  Kloprys  in  ennjiinction 
with  Jan  of  Leyden  and  the  elders,  itt  published  in  l^uUrwek,  Lit^rtUnr 
*nd  QetehicfUe  Her  Witdertaufer  ;  marriage  and  polygamy  ar«  treated  in 
aeutiuns  U  IG. 

'  Jan  Bnckelaon,  commonly  callod  Jan  Tan  Leyden,  was  the  illegitimate 
aon  of  a  village  uiagi:itrate,  and  wan  born  near  Lojden  in  1510.  After  ■ 
brief  time  of  education  at  a  village  school  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor. 
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people  an  example  of  obedience.  He  promptly  married 
Divara  as  sood  as  it  was  lawful  to  do  so.  He  used  the 
ordinance  to  strengthen  hia  position.  His  other  wives — 
he  had  sixteen  iu  all — wei*e  the  daughters  or  near  relatious 
of  the  leaders  in  Miinster.  There  is  evidence  to  sfiow 
that  his  own  character  deteriorated  rapidly  under  the  new 
conditions  of  life. 

The  siege  of  Munster  went  on  during  all  these 
months.  The  Bishop's  Holdiers  attempted  several  assaultsi 
and  were  always  beaten  back.  They  seem  latterly  to 
have  relied  on  the  power  of  hunger.  The  sutierings  of 
the  citizens  during  the  later  weeks  were  terrible.  At 
length  Heinrich  Gresbeck,  deserting  to  the  besiegers'  camp, 
offered  to  betray  the  city  to  ita  enemies.  He  showed 
them,  by  plans  and  models  in  clay^  bow  to  get  through  the 
defences,  and  himself  prepared  the  way  for  the  Bishop's 
soldiers  to  enter.  The  Analiaptistfl  gtithered  for  one  last 
desperate  defence  in  the  market-place,  under  the  leadership 
of  Bernard  KnipperdoUing  and  Bernard  Krechting,  with 
Eothmann  by  their  side.  When  the  band  was  reduced  to 
three  hundred  men,  they  capitulated  on  promise  of  safe- 
conduct  to  leave  the  town.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
bargain  was  not  kept.  Rothmann  was  believed  to  have 
perished  in  the  market-place.  The  city  was  given  over 
to  pillage,  and  the  streets  were  soon  strewn  with  dead 
bodies.  Then  a  court  was  established  to  try  the  Ana- 
baptist   prisoners.     The    first  woman    to    suffer   was    the 


and  in  his  laisure  hours  diligently  oducsted  himflelf.  Hs  travelled  nioru 
widely  than  artiuna  usually  did  daring  their  year  of  waDdoriiig— visiting 
England  oa  well  aa  most  parta  of  Flanders.  Oo  Ms  returu  homo  be 
married  the  widow  of  a  ahipmaftter,  and  ntAttfid  hnnntsu  as  a  merchAnt. 
Ho  was  a  jiromiuent  member  of  tlie  literary  "gilda"  of  hia  town,  and  had 
a  local  fame  as  a  poet  and  an  actor.  His  conTersion  tbroogb  Jan  Uatthyu 
changed  hJs  whole  life  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  snppose  that  he 
was  not  an  earnest  and  honest  adherent  of  tho  Anabaptist  doctrines  as 
tanght  bj  Hatthya.  He  la  described  as  strikingly  handsome,  with  a  fine 
snnoroUB  Toice.  Ho  bad  remarkable  powers  of  or^nisation.  His  whole 
brief  life  reveals  him  to  be  a  very  roniurkablo  m&u.  He  was  barely 
twenty-five  when  he  was  tortured  to  death  by  the  Bishop  of  Munster  after 
the  capture  of  tho  town. 
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fair  young  Divara.  She  steadfastly  refused  to  abjure,  and 
met  her  fate  in  her  own  queenly  way.  No  man  who  had 
been  in  any  way  prominent  during  the  siege  was  allowed 
to  escape  death.  Jan  Bockelson,  Bernard  Knipperdolling, 
and  Bernard  Krechting  were  reserved  to  suffer  the  most 
terrible  tortures  that  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  mediaeval 
executioners  could  devise.  It  was  long  believed  that 
Eothmann  had  escaped,  and  that  he  had  got  away  to 
Eostock  or  to  Lilbeck ;  more  than  one  person  was  arrested 
on  the  suspicion  of  being  the  famous  preacher  of  Munster 
.•:— "  a  short,  dark  man,  with  straight  brown  hair,"  was  his 
description  in  the  Liibeck  handbills. 

The  horrible  fate  of  Munster  did  not  destroy  the 
indomitable  Anabaptists.  Menno  Simons  (b.  1496  or 
1505  at  Witmarsum,  a  village  near  Franecker),  "a  man  of 
integrity,  mild,  accommodating,  patient  of  injuries,  and  bo 
ardent  in  his  piety  as  to  exemplify  in  his  own  life  the 
precepts  he  gave  to  others,"  spent  twenty-five  laborious 
years  in  visiting  the  scattered  Anabaptist  communities 
and  uniting  them  in  a  simple  brotherly  association.  He 
.purged  their  minds  of  the  apocalyptic  fancies  taught  by 
many  of  their  later  leaders  under  the  influence  of  persecu- 
tkait  inculcated  the  old  ideas  of  non-resiatsknce,  of  the  evOs 
of  State  control  over  the  Church,  of  the  need  of  personal 
conversion,  and  of  adult  baptism  as  its  sign  and  seal. 
From  his  labours  have  come  all  the  modem  Baptist 
Churches. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

80CINIANISM,* 

Thk  fathers  of  the  Socinian  Chiirch  were  the  two  Sozzini, 
uncle  aud  uephew,  Lelio  and  Fausto,  both  natives  of  the 
town  of  Siena. 

The  uncle,  Lelio  Sozzini  (b.  1525).  was  hj  profession 
a  lawyer.  He  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  moral  life,  a 
Humanist  by  training,  a  student  of  the  classics  and  also 
of  theology.  He  was  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  the 
condition  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  early  began  to 
entertain  grave  doubts  about  some  of  its  leading  doctrinal 
poeitiona  He  communicated  his  views  to  a  select  circle 
of  friends.  Notwithstanding  the  pi-ecautions  he  bad  taken, 
he  became  suspected.  Cardinal  Caraffa  had  peiBuaded 
Pope  Paul  UL  to  consent  to  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Inquisition  in  1542.  and  Ttaly  soon  became  a  very  unsafe 
place  for  any  suspected  pei-son.  Lelio  left  Siena  in 
1547,  and  spent  the  remaining  portion  of  his  life  in 
travelling  in  those  lands  which  had  accepted  the  Lutheran 
or  the  Reformed  faith.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  all 
the  leading  Protestant  theologians,  including  Melanchthon 
and    Calvin.     He    kept    up   an  extensive   correspondence 


*  SoUBCKts :  Bihlioih^ca  Fratrum  Polonorum  (Anuterdun,  1666)  i.  ii. 
Sacoxfian  Oateehim  (Londou,  1818). 

Ljitbr  Boors  ;  Fock,  Der  Soeinianigmua  naek  mtiner  Stelltrnff  in  der 
OemnnnUeHtvfiei'Uinii  dts  ehristUcAen  Qcittea,  naeh  atinem  hitt<rri9cken 
Vwrlai^  und  naeh  a«i»em  LfhrUtfriff  darfft^UUt  {Kiel,  1847) ;  A  RitacM, 
JaXrhiicher  f.  deuttcht  TheulogU,  xiii.  268 J^.,  283/.  ;  A  erUical  History  ^ 
thf  Chri:ifiaH  LhclHne  of  JvMyficatitm  and  JUcencUialion  (Ediuburgb, 
]87'J).  Dilthey,  Archir /.  Gesekirhu  d,  FkUoi,  Ti. ;  Htfiuck,  Hittary 
of  Doifim,  Tii.  Ua/.  (Londou.  1SD9). 
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•with  them,  representing  his  own  personal  theological 
opinions  in  the  form  of  questions  which  he  desired  to 
have  solved  for  him.  From  Calvin's  letters  we  can 
learn  that  the  great  theologian  had  grave  doubte  about 
the  moral  earnestness  of  his  Italian  correspondent,  and 
repeatedly  warned  him  that  he  was  losing  hold  on  the 
saving  facta  of  heart  religion. 

All  the  wliile  So<!zini  eeeras  to  have  matie  up  his  mind 
already  on  all  the  topics  introduced  into  his  correspond- 
ence, and  to  have  been  communicating  his  views,  on  pledge 
of  secrecy,  to  the  small  communities  of  Italian  refugees  who 
were  settled  in  Switzerland.  He  can  scarcely  be  blamed 
for  this  secretiveness ;  toleration,  as  the  sad  example  of 
the  burning  of  Servede  had  shown,  was  not  recognised  to 
be  a  Christian  principle  among  the  Churches  of  the 
Reformation.  Lelio  died  at  Zuriclj  in  1562  without 
having  published  his  opinions,  and  without  his  neighbours 
and  hosts  being  aware  of  his  real  theologicul  position. 

He  bequeathed  all  his  property,  including  his  books 
and  his  manuscripts,  to  his  nephew,  Fausto,  who  had 
remained  at  Siena,  This  nephew  was  the  founder  of 
the  Sociuian  Church. 

Fauato  Sozzini  (b,  1539)  was,  like  hia  uncle,  a  man 
of  irreproachable  life,  a  lawyer,  a  diligent  and  earnest 
student,  fond  of  theology,  and  of  great  force  of  character. 
How  early  he  had  come  to  think  as  his  uncle  had  done, 
is  unknown.  Report  affirms  that  after  he  had  received 
his  uncle*s  books  and  papers,  and  had  given  sufficient 
time  to  their  study,  he  left  Italy,  visited  the  places  where 
Lelio  had  gathered  small  companies  of  secret  sympathisei's, 
to  confirm  them  in  the  faith.  His  uncle  had  visited 
Poland  twice,  and  Fausto  went  there  in  1579.  He  found 
that  the  anti-Trinitarians  there  had  no  need  to  conceal 
their  opinions.  The  Transylvanian  Prince,  Stephen  B;ithory, 
protected  them,  and  they  had  iu  the  town  of  Krakau  their 
own  church,  school,  and  printing-press.  Hut  the  sect  as  a 
whole  was  torn  by  internal  divisions.  Fausto  bent  his 
whnle  energies  to  overcome  these  ditt'orcnccs. 
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Before  his  arrival  in  Poland  he  had  published  two 
Ixwks,  which  are  interesting  because  they  show  the  path- 
way by  which  Fausto  arrived  at  liis  theological  conclusions. 
He  started  not  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  or  of  the 
Person  of  Christ)  but  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement 
— a  faot  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  whole  Socinian 
eystem  of  theology  is  examined. 

He  beheved  that  the  real  cause  of  the  divisions  which 
wasted  the  sect  was  that  the  Polish  Unitarians  were 
largely  Anabaptists.  They  insisted  that  no  one  could  be 
a  recognised  member  of  the  community  unless  he  was 
rebaptized.  They  refused  to  enroll  Fausto  Sozzini  himself, 
and  excluded  him  from  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper, 
because  he  would  not  submit  to  rebaptism.  They  declared 
that  no  member  of  their  communities  could  enter  the 
magistracy,  or  sue  in  a  civil  court,  or  pay  a  war  tax. 
They  disagreed  on  many  small  points  of  doctrine,  and  used 
the  ban  very  freely  against  each  other.  Sozzini  saw 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  make  any  progress  in  his 
attempts  to  unite  the  Unitarians  unless  be  was  able  to 
purge  out  this  Anal>apttBt  leaven.  His  troubles  can  be 
seen  in  his  correspondence,  and  in  some  of  his  smaller 
tracts  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bihliotheca  Fratrum. 
PclonorMtn}  In  spite  of  the  rebuffs  he  met  with,  he 
devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  thankless  task  of  furthering 
union,  and  in  the  end  of  his  davs  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  that  he  had  not  laboured  in  vain.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  a  synod  held  at  Krakau  (1603)  declared 
that  rebaptism  was  not  necessary  for  entrance  into  a 
Unitarian  community.  Many  of  the  lesser  differences 
had  been  got  rid  of  earlier.  The  literary  activity  of 
Sozzini  was  enormous :  books  and  pamphlets  flowed  from 
his'  untiring  pen.  all  devoted  to  the  enforcing  or  explaining 
the  Socinian  theology.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
inner  history  of  the  Unitarian  communities  in  Poland 
from  1579  until  his  death  in  1604  is  contained  in  his 
voluminous    correspondence.     The    united    UnitariaDs    of 
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Poland  took  the  name  of  the  Polish  Brethren;  and  from 
this  society  what  was  known  as  Socinian  theology  spread 
through  Gennnny  (especially  the  Uhineland),  Switzerland, 
and  England.  Its  principles  were  not  formulated  in 
a  creed  until  1G42,  when  the  Baeoinan  Catechism  waa 
published.  It  was  never  formally  declared  to  be  the 
standard  uf  the  Unitarian  Church,  hut  its  statements  are 
nniversally  held  to  represent  the  views  of  the  older 
Sociniuna. 

Socinianism,  unlike  the  great  religious  movement  under 
the  guidance  of  Luther,  had  its  distinct  and  definite 
beginning  in  a  criticism  of  doctnnes.  and  this  must  never 
be  forgotten  if  its  true  character  is  to  be  understood.  We 
have  already  seen  ^  that  there  is  no  trace  of  any  intellectual 
difficulties  about  doctrines  or  statement  of  doctrines  in 
Luther's  mind  during  the  supreme  crisis  in  bis  spiritual 
history.  Its  whole  course,  from  the  tin^e  be  entered  the 
Erfurt  convent  down  to  the  publication  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  shows  that  the  spiritual  revolt  of  which  he 
was  the  soul  and  centre  took  its  rise  from  something 
much  deeper  than  any  mere  criticism  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  mediaeval  Church,  and  that  it  resulted  in  something 
very  much  greater  than  a  reconstruction  of  doctrinal 
conceptions.  The  central  thing  about  the  Protestant 
Seformation  was  that  it  meant  a  rediscovery  of  religion 
Bs  faith,  "as  a  relation  between  person  and  person,  higher 
therefore,  than  all  reason,  and  living  not  upon  commands  and 
hopes,  but  on  the  power  of  God,  and  apprehending  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  as  Father."*  The 
Reformation  started  from  this  Lving  experience  of  the 
believing  Christian,  which  it  proclaimed  to  be  the  one 
fundamental  fact  in  Christianity — something  which  could 
never  be  proved  by  argument,  and  could  never  be  dissolved 
away  by  speculation. 

On  the  contrary,  the  earliest  glimpse  that  we  have  of 
Lelio  Sozzini  is  his  meeting  with  friends  to  discuss  and 
cast  doubts  upon    such  doctrines    as    the    Satisfaction  of 

>  Cf.  i  426/.  '  Hftnwck,  Ilidmy  of  Dofftna,  vii.  167. 
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Christ,  the  Trinity,  and  others  like  theuL*  Socinianism 
maintained  to  the  end  the  character  with  which  it  came 
into  being.  It  was  from  first  to  last  a  criticism  and 
attempted  reconstruction  of  doctrinea 

This  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  discount  the  usual  accounts 
which  Komanist  controversialists  give  of  the  Socinian 
movement,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  Protestant  Beforma- 
tiozL  They,  and  many  Anglicans  who  have  no  symjtathy 
with  the  great  Reformation  movement,  are  accustomed  to 
say  that  the  Socinian  system  of  doctrines  is  the  legitimate 
deduction  from  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
courageously  carries  out  the  rationalist  conceptions  lurking 
in  all  Protestant  theology.  They  point  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  early  Presbj^terians  of  England  and  Puritans 
of  America  have  furnished  a  large  number  of  recruits  to 
the  Unitarian  or  Socinian  ranks.  They  assert  that  the 
central  point  in  the  Socinian  theology  is  the  denial  of  the 
Divinity  of  our  Lord,  which  they  allege  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  refusing  to  accept  the  Romanist  doctrine  of 
the  Mass  and  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  tradition. 

The  question  is  purely  historical,  and  can  only  be 
answered  by  examining  the  sources  of  Socinian  theology 
and  tracing  it  to  its  roots.  The  result  of  such  an  examina- 
tion seems  to  show  that,  while  Socinianism  did  undoubtedly 
owe  much  to  Humanism,  and  to  the  spirit  of  critical  inquiry 
and  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  the  individual  which  it 
fostered,  most  of  its  distinguishing  theological  c<'>nception8 
are  mediaeval  It  laid  hold  on  the  leading  principles  of 
the  Scotist-Pelagian  theology,  which  were  extremely 
popular  in  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centui'ies,  and  carried  them  out  to  their  logical  consequences. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  theological  principles  of  Socinian 
theology  ave  more  akin  Ln  Lhoso  of  the  Jewuit  dogimitic — 
which  is  the  prolongation  of  Scotism  into  modem  times—- 
than  they  are  to  the  theology  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin. 
It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  by  discarding  the 
authority  of  the  Church  the  Sociuiana  ai^e  widely  separated 
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from  both  Scotista  and  JeBuits.  Still  the  roots  of  Socinian 
theology  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scotist  doctrineB  of  God  and 
of  the  Atonement,  and  these  two  doctrines  are  their  starting- 
pointf  and  not  the  mere  negation  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 

In  three  most  important  conceptions  the  Socinian 
thought  is  distinctly  mediteval^  and  medieval  in  the 
Scotist  way. 

Their  idea  of  faUh  is  intellectual.  It  is  a^tnm^  and 
vsA,  fiduda.  "  In  Scripture,"  says  the  Racovian  Catechism, 
"the/ai^^  is  most  perfectly  taught,  that  God  exists  and 
that  He  recompenses.  This,  however,  and  nothing  else, 
is  the  faith  that  is  to  be  directed  to  God  and  Christ."  It  is 
afterwards  de8cril>ed  as  the  way  in  which  one  must  adjust 
himself  to  the  known  commands  and  promises  of  God; 
and  there  is  added  that  this  faith  "  both  makes  our 
obedience  more  acceptable  and  well-pleasiiig  to  God,  and 
supplies  the  defects  of  our  obedience,  provided  it  be  sincere 
and  earnest,  and  brings  it  about  that  we  are  justified 
by  God.**  lliis  is  good  Scotist  doctiine.  These  theologians 
were  accustomed  to  declare  that  all  that  the  Christian 
needs  is  to  have  faith  in  (Jod  as  the  recorapenser  (ic. 
to  assent  to  the  truth  that  God  does  recompense),  and 
that  with  regard  to  all  the  other  doctrines  of  the  Church 
implicit  faith  (i.e.  submission  to  the  Church's  teaching)  is 
enough.  Of  course  the  extreme  individualism  of  the 
Socinians  coloured  their  conception  of  faith ;  they  cannot 
accept  an  implicit  faith  ;  theii*  assent  to  truth  must  always 
be  explicit;  what  they  assent  to  must  recommend  itself 
Ut  their  individual  reason.  They  cannot  assent  to  a  round 
cif  truths  which  are  presented  to  them  by  the  Church,  and 
receive  them  implicitly  on  the  principle  of  obedience  to 
authority.  But  what  is  to  be  observed  here  is  that  the 
Socinian  type  of  faith  is  always  assent  to  truths  which 
can  be  stated  in  proponitional  form ;  they  have  no  idea 
of  that  faith  which,  to  use  Luther^s  phrase,  throws  itself 
up»m  God.  They  further  declare,  quite  in  accordance  with 
Scotist  teaching,  that  men  are  justi^ed  because  of  their 
adiicU  obedience  to   th6  known  coitanuiids  and  pnmiises  of 
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Gtxl.  There  ia  not  a  trace  of  the  Evangelical  attitude. 
The  accordance  with  Scotist  theology  descends  to  very 
minute  particulars,  did  epnce  permit  to  trace  it. 

The  Socinian  conception  of  Scriphtrc  corresponds  to 
their  idea  of  faith.  The  two  thoughts  of  Scripture  ami 
saving  faith,  as  has  been  already  said,'  always  correspond 
in  mediteval  theology  they  are  primarily  iutcUectual  and 
propusitional ;  in  Reformation  thinking  they  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  experimental  and  pei*8onal.  The  Socinian 
conception  allies  itself  with  the  mediieval.  and  discards 
the  Reformation  way  of  regarding  both  faith  and  Scripture. 
With  the  Socinians  as  with  niediieval  theologians.  Scripture 
is  the  divine  source  of  information  about  doctrines  and 
morals ;  they  have  no  idea  of  Scripture  as  a  means  of 
grace,  as  the  channel  of  a  pei-sonal  communion  between 
God  and  His  trusting  people.  But  hoie  as  elsewhere  the 
new  individualism  of  the  Socinians  com])els  them  to  establish 
both  the  authority  and  the  dogmatic  contents  of  Scripture 
in  a  way  difl'erent  from  their  mediieval  predecessors.  They 
had  rejected  altogether  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and 
they  could  not  make  use  of  the  thought  to  warrant  either 
the  authority  of  Scrij)tui*e  or  a  correct  interpretation  of 
its  contents.  In  the  place  of  it  they  put  what  they 
called  reason.  "  The  use  of  right  reason  {reci^.  rcUionu) 
is  great  in  things  which  pertain  to  salvation,  since  without 
it,  it  is  impossible  either  to  grasp  with  certainty  the 
authority  of  Scripture,  or  to  understand  those  tilings  that 
are  contained  in  it»  or  to  deduce  some  things  from  other 
things,  or,  finally,  to  recall  them  to  put  them  to  use  (a/f 
usitjii  Ttvocari)."  The  certitudo  sacrarum  lUierarum  in 
accordingly  established,  or  attempted  to  be  proved,  by  a 
series  of  external  proofs  which  appeal  to  the  ordinary 
reasoning  faculties  of  man.  The  Reformation  conception 
of  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit,  an  essential  part  of  its 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  finds  no  place  in  Socinian  theology. 
They  try  to  establish  the  authority  of  Scripture  without 
any  apf^al  to  faith ;  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformation 
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do  not  recognise  any  infallibility  or  divine  authority  which 
is  otherwise  apprehended  than  by  faith.  The  Reformation 
and  the  Socinian  doctrines  are  miles  apart;  but  the 
Socinian  and  the  mediaeval  approach  each  other  closely. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  what  books  the  older 
Socinians  recognise  an  their  rule  of  faith.  They  did  not 
accept  the  Canon  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  Tliey  had  no 
difficulty  about  the  New  Testament ;  but  t!»e  references  to 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  Kacovian  Catechism  are  very 
Blight :  its  authority  is  guaranteed  for  them  by  the  refer- 
ences to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Socinian  statements  about  GW, 
and  to  their  assertions  about  the  nature  and  meaning  of 
the  Work  of  Christy  we  find  the  clearest  proof  of  their 
mediaeval  origin.  The  Scotist  theology  is  simply  reproduced, 
and  cleared  of  its  limitations. 

A  fundamental  conception  of  God  lay  at  the  basis  of 
the  whole  Scotist  theology.  ,  God,  it  maintained,  could 
best  be  defined  as  Do^ninium  Ahsoluinm ;  man  as  set  over 
against  Go<l  they  described  as  an  indiWdual  free  will.  If 
God  be  conceived  as  simply  Dominium  Ahsolutnni,  we  cim 
never  a3irm  that  God  must  act  in  any  given  way ;  we 
may  not  even  say  that  He  Ls  hound  to  act  according  to 
moral  considerations.  He  is  high  above  all  considera- 
tions of  any  kind.  He  does  not  will  to  acf*  in  any  way 
because  it  is  right ;  and  action  is  right  because  God  wills 
to  act  in  that  way.  There  can  be  neither  metaphysical 
nor  moral  necessity  in  any  of  God's  actions  or  purposea 
Tliis  Scotist  idea,  that  God  is  the  absolutely  arbitrary  one, 
18  expressed  in  the  strongest  language  in  the  Kacovian 
Catechism.  "  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  God  that  He  has 
the  right  and  supreme  power  to  decree  whatsoever  He 
wills  concerning  all  things  and  concerning  us,  even  in 
those  matters  with  which  no  other  power  has  to  do; 
for  example,  He  can  give  laws,  and  appoint  rewards  and 
penalties  according  to  His  own  judgment,  to  our  thoughts, 
hidden  as  these  may  be  in  the  innermost  receeses  of  our 
hearts." 
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If  this  thought,  that  God  is  simply  Dominium  Ahaolutum^ 
be  applied  to  explain  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  work 
of  Christ,  of  the  Atonement,  it  follows  at  once  that  there 
can  be  no  real  necessity  for  that  work ;  for  all  necessity, 
metaphysical  or  moral,  is  derogatory  to  the  Dominium 
Ahsduturriy  which  is  God  If  the  Atonement  has  merit  in 
it,  that  is  only  because  God  has  announced  that  He  means 
to  accept  the  work  of  Christ  as  meritorious,  and  that  He 
will  therefore  free  men  from  the  burden  of  sin  on  account 
of  what  Christ,  the  Saviour,  has  dona  It  is  the  announced 
acceptation  of  God  which  makes  the  work  of  Christ 
meritorious.  A  meritorious  work  has  nothing  in  its  nature 
which  makes  it  so.  To  be  meritorious  simply  means  that 
the  work  ao  described  will  be  followed  by  God's  doing 
something  in  return  for  its  being  done,  and  this  only 
because  God  has  made  this  announcement.  God  could 
have  freed  men  from  the  guilt  and  pimishment  due  for 
sin  without  the  work  of  Christ ;  He  oould  have  apjwinted  a 
human  mediator  if  He  had  so  willed  it ;  He  might  have 
pardoned  and  accepted  man  as  righteous  in  His  sight 
without  any  mediator  at  alL  He  could  have  simply 
}ttii*doned  man  without  anything  coming  between  His  act 
of  pardon  and  man's  sin.  This  being  the  case,  the  Scotist 
ttieologiuns  argued  that  it  might  seem  tbat  the  work  of 
Christ,  called  the  Atonement,  was  entirely  superfluous ;  it 
is,  indeed,  superfluous  as  far  as  reason  ifi  concerned ;  it 
can  never  be  justified  on  rational  grounds.  But,  according 
to  the  dogmatic  tradition  of  the  Church,  coniirmetl  by 
the  circle  of  the  Sacraments,  God  has  selected  this  niodo 
of  getting  rid  of  the  sin  and  guilt  of  man.  He  has 
announced  that  He  will  accept  this  work  of  Christ.  Atone- 
ment, and  therefore  the  Scotist  theologians  declared  the 
Atonement  must  be  believed  in  and  seen  to  be  the  divinely 
appointed  way  of  salvation.  Erasmus  satirised  the  long 
arguments  and  hypotheses  of  the  Scotist  theologians  when 
be  enumerated  among  the  questions  which  were  highly 
interesting  to  them :  "  Could  God  have  taken  the  form  of 
a   woman,  a  devil,  an  ass,  a  gourd,  or  a   stone?     How 
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could  a  gourd  have  preached,  done  miracles,  hung  on  the 
Cross  ? "  1 

It  is  manifest  that  this  idea  of  Dominiuin  AhsoliUwrn. 
ia  simply  the  conception  of  the  extremeat  individualism 
applied  to  Qod  instead  of  being  used  to  describe  man.  If 
we  treat  it  anthropoinorphically,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
relation  of  God  to  man  is  that  of  an  infinite  Individual 
Will  set  over  against  a  number  of  finite  individual  wills.  If 
this  view  be  taken  of  the  relations  between  God  and  man, 
then  God  can  never  be  thought  of  as  the  Moral  Ruler  in  a 
moral  commonwealth,  but  only  as  a  private  individual  face 
to  face  with  other  individuals ;  and  the  relations  between 
God  and  man  must  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of 
private  and  not  of  public  law.  When  wrong-doing  ia 
regarded  under  the  scheme  of  public  law,  the  ruler  can 
never  treat  it  as  an  injury  done  to  himself,  and  which  he 
can  forgive  because  he  is  of  a  kindly  nature ;  he  must 
consider  it  an  oPFence  against  the  whole  community  of 
which  he  is  tlie  public  guardian.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  offences  are  considered  under  a  scheme  of  private 
law,  they  are  simply  wrongs  done  to  a  private  person  who, 
as  an  individual,  may  forgive  what  is  merely  a  debt  due 
to  himself.  In  such  a  case  the  wrong-doer  may  be  for- 
given without  infringing  any  general  moral  principle. 

The  Sociniaus^  following  the  mediieval  Scotist  theo- 
logians, invariably  applied  the  principles  of  private  law 
to  the  relations  between  God  and  man.  God,  the 
Dominium  AbsohUitm,  the  Supreme  Arbitrary  Will,  was 
never  regarded  as  the  Moral  Ruler  in  a  moral  common- 
wealth where  subjects  and  rulers  are  constrained  by  the 
same  moral  laws.  Sins  are  simply  private  debts  due  by 
the  individual  finite  wills  to  the  One  Infinite  WilL  From 
such  premises  the  Scotista  deduced  the  conclusion  that 
the  Atonement  was  unnecessary ;  there  they  stopped ; 
they  could  not  say  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
Atonement,  for  the  dogmatic  tradition  of  the  Church 
prevented  thenL     The  Socinians  had  thrown  overboard  the 
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thought  of  a  dogmatic  tradition  which  had  to  bo  respected 
even  when  it  appeared  to  be  irrational.  If  the  Atonement 
was  not  necessary,  that  meant  to  them  that  it  did  not 
exist ;  they  simply  carried  out  the  theological  premises  of 
the  Scotist-Pelagian  mediaeval  theologians  to  their  legitimate 
i^onsequencee. 

In  these  three  important  conceptions — faith,  Seriptm-e, 
the  nature  of  God,  involving  the  character  of  His  relations 
to  man — the  Sociniana  belong  to  a  mediaeval  school  of 
thought,  and  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  general 
principles  which  iuspiied  Reformation  theological  thinking. 

But  the  Socinians  were  not  exclusively  media?val ; 
they  owed  much  to  the  Benaissance.  This  appears  in  a 
very  marked  manner  in  the  way  in  which  they  conceived 
the  very  important  religious  conception  of  the  Church.  It 
is  a  characteristic  of  Socinian  theology,  that  the  individual 
belie\\.*r  is  considered  without  much,  if  any,  reference  to 
the  Church  or  community  of  the  saved.  This  separates 
the  Socinians  not  only  from  mediaeval  Christians,  but  from 
all  who  belonged  to  the  great  Protestant  Evangelical 
movement. 

The  medifpval  Church  always  regarded  itself,  and 
taught  men  to  look  to  it,  as  a  religious  community  which 
came  logically  and  really  before  the  individual  believer. 
It  presented  itself  to  men  as  a  great  society  founded  on  a 
dogmatic  tradition,  possessing  the  Sacraments,  and  governed 
by  an  ofi&cially  holy  caste.  The  pious  layman  of  the 
Middle  Ages  found  himself  within  it  as  he  might  have 
done  within  one  of  its  great  cathedrals.  The  dogmatic 
tradition  did  not  trouble  him  much,  nor  did  the  worldliuess 
and  insincerity  often  manifested  by  its  official  guanhans. 
What  they  required  of  him  was  implicit  faith,  which  really 
meant  a  decorous  external  obedience.  That  once  rendered, 
be  was  comparatively  free  to  worship  within  what  was  for 
him  a  great  house  of  prayer.  The  hymns,  the  prayers, 
many  of  the  sermons  of  the  mediseval  Church,  make  us 
feul  that  the  Institution  was  for  the  mediaeval  i'hristian 
the   visible   symbol   of   a    wide    purpose    of    Ood,  which 
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embraced  his  individual  life  and  guaranteed  a  repose 
which  he  could  use  in  resting  on  the  promises  of  God. 
The  records  of  mediaeval  piety  continually  show  us  that 
the  Church  was  etherealised  into  an  assured  and  historical 
fellowship  of  believers  into  which  the  individual  entered, 
and  within  which  he  found  the  assuring  sense  of  fellowship. 
He  left  all  else  to  the  professioual  guardians  of  this 
ecclesiastical  edifice.  Probably  such  are  the  anspoken 
thoughts  of  thousands  of  devout  men  and  women  in  the 
Bonian  and  Greek  communions  to-day.  They  value  the 
Church  because  it  represents  to  them  in  a  visible  and 
historical  way  a  fellowship  with  Christ  and  His  saints 
which  is  the  result  of  His  redeeming  work. 

This  thought  is  as  deeply  i*ooted  in  Reformation  as  in 
mediaeval  piety.  The  Reformers  felt  compelled  to  protest 
against  the  political  form  which  the  mediieval  Chuitih  had 
assumed.  They  conceived  that  to  be  a  degradation  from 
its  ideal.  They  saw  the  manifold  abuses  which  the 
degradation  had  given  rise  to.  But  they  always  regarded 
visible  ChriHtendom  as  a  religious  community  called  into 
being  by  the  work  of  Christ.  They  had  always  before 
tbem  the  thought  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  fellow- 
ship which  logically  and  really  comes  htfiyrt  the  individual 
believer,  the  society  into  which  the  believer  is  brought ; 
and  this  conception  atood  with  them  in  close  and  reciprocal 
connection  with  the  thought  that  Jesus,  by  His  work  of 
Atonement,  had  reconciled  men  with  God,  had  founded  the 
Church  on  that  work  of  His.  and,  within  it  had  opened  for 
sinners  the  way  to  God.  They  protested  against  the 
political  form  which  the  Church  had  assumed ;  they  never 
ceased  to  cling  to  the  thought  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Visible  which  is  founded  on  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ, 
and  within  which  man  finds  the  way  of  salvation  They 
described  this  Church  in  all  their  creeds  and  testimonies; 
they  gave  the  marks  which  characterised  it  and  liiunifested 
its  divine  origin  ;  the  thought  was  an  essential  part  of 
their  theology. 

The  Socinians  never  felt  the  need  of  any  such  con- 
3  " 
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ceptioiL  JesuB  was  for  them  only  the  teaoher  of  a 
euperior  kLad  of  morality  detailed  in  the  commands  and 
promises  of  God ;  they  looked  to  Him  for  that  guidance 
and  impulse  towards  a  moral  self-culture  which  eacli  man 
can  appropriate  for  himself  without  first  coming  into  a 
society  which  is  the  fellowship  of  the  redeemed.  Had 
they  ever  felt  the  bnrden  of  sin  as  the  Reformers  felt  it, 
had  they  ever  yearned  for  such  a  fellowship  with  Christ 
as  whole-hearted  personal  trust  gives,  or  even  for  such  as 
comes  in  the  sense  of  bodily  contact  in  the  Sacrament,  had 
they  ever  felt  the  craving  to  get  in  touch  with  their  Ix)nl 
iomekow  or  anyhmOf  they  would  never  have  been  able  to  do 
without  this  coacoptiou  of  a  Church  Catholic  of  some  kind 
or  other.  Tbey  never  seemed  to  feel  the  need  of  it  The 
Eacovian  Catechism  was  compelled  to  make  some  reference 
to  the  kingly  and  priestly  oflEices  of  Christ.  It  owed  so 
much  to  the  New  Testament.  Its  perfunctory  sentences 
show  that  our  Lord  was  for  the  Socinians  simply  a 
Prophet  sent  from  God  to  proclaim  a  superior  kind  of 
molality.  His  highest  function  was  to  communicate 
knowledge  to  men,  and  perhaps  to  teach  them  by  example 
how  to  make  use  of  it.  They  had  no  conception  that 
Jesus  came  to  do  something  for  His  people,  and  that  what 
He  did  was  much  more  valuable  than  what  He  said,  how- 
ever precious  that  might  be.  They  were  content  to  become 
His  scholars,  the  scholars  of  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  and 
to  become  members  of  His  school,  where  His  opinions  were 
known  and  could  be  learned.  They  had  no  idea  that  they 
needed  to  be  saved  in  the  deeper  sense  of  that  word.  They 
have  no  need,  therefore,  for  the  conception  of  the  Church ; 
what  they  did  need  and  what  they  have  is  the  thought  of 
a  school  of  opinions  to  which  they  could  belong." 

In  this  one  thought  they  were  equally  far  apart  from 

'  A  very  fiill  Analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  EscotIui  Oataohiam  is  giron 
in  Hamack's  ffittory  of  Dogma,  vii.  137  fT.,  also  in  Fock,  Dtr  Soein,mnitiMm, 
eU'..  ii.  A.  RiLschl  has  shown  that  th«  UDitariauisni  of  theSodniansiaaiinply 
the  legitimute  concluaiou  from  their  thepry  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the 
wurk  of  Christ,  in  his  two  essavs  in  the  Jahrbikher  f.  devtsehe  Thtoi,  xiil. 
S68ff.,  2S3fl'. 
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the  circle  of  mediseval  and  of  Beformation  theological 
thinking.  In  most  of  their  other  theological  conceptions 
their  opinions  were  inherited  from  mediaeval  theology. 
They  had  little  or  no  connection  with  Seformation  theology 
or  with  what  that  represents — the  piety  of  the  medisval 
Church. 


BOOK  VI. 
THE  COUNTER-REFORMATION. 

CHAPTER  L 

THE   NECESSITY'   OF   A   UEFORMATION  OF   SOME   SORT 
UNIVERSALLY   ADMITTED.* 


In  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centurieH  the  urgent  need  for  a  Reformation  of  the  Cliurch 
was  recognised  by  all  thoughtful  men  everywhere  throughout 
western  Europe,  and  was  loudly  expressed  by  almost  every- 
one outside  the  circle  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Curia,  j 
Statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  nobles  and  burghers,  great  \ 
Churchmen  as  well  as  monks  and  parisli  priests — all  be-  / 
wailed  the  condition  of  the  organised  Christian  life,  and  / 
most  of  them  recognised  that  the  unreformed  Papacy  was 

'  Sources  :  liemmer,  MonumaUa  Vatiaatta  hittoriam  ecetfwiaxiiram  mmii 
26  tiivalrantia  (Freiburg  i.  B.  1861) ;  WeiBA,  Papien  tt^UU  du  Cardinal 
Perronet  de  OranvtUe  (in  the  ColUcti43n  d4$  doeumtnU  in^its  de  I'ffufuire 
de  FfaTice,  JSS5~49) ;  Fiedler,  JUiatioMH  VenetianiKhtr  £oUchnfteH  abar 
Iteutschland  und  OnUrreich  »m  lOUn  JahrhvridtiUs  (in  the  PoTitta  lienim 
Austriaearnm.,  DiplonuUica  <t  Acta,  xxx.,  VioniiA,  1870)  ;  Friodenburg, 
yHHtiai-urberirhte  aw«  DfutKhland,  iS3S-30  (Gotha,  1892-93) ;  Caritggio  di 
ViUoria  Coi<mna  (Rome,  li*89). 

Later  Bookh  :  U&rreubrvcber,  Gttchichtt  der  katholiachcn  JU/ormatum 
(Nurdlingen,  1880 — only  one  volume  publinhod,  which  ends  with  1S34); 
&ldo  Karl  Y.  Mui  tUa  dtut$ehtn  ProUMatUtn  (Dusfieldorf,  1865) ;  Buike,  DU 
fy^niMoAfli  Pajtalf,  I'Krf.  KirehA  uiui  ihr  Stoat  im  aeehxsthnUn  Mud  tubuhtnUn 
JdkrKwndtrt ;  Gothein,  JtftiaUus  von  Loyola  und  die  OcgenrtformaHvn 
(Halle,  1665);  Philippaon,  La  Centre- JUt>olulion  relufiaUM  d%  2€t  9iiel9 
(BrofiseU,  1884) ;  Ward,  Th«  Counter- Jif/urtnaium  (London,  18Sd) ;  Dupin, 
Midoirt  d£  I'SgUae  d»  JGe  ttHcU  (Paris,  1701-18) ;  Jerrold,  ViUona  Coionna 
(London,  1VH)A). 
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the  running  sore  of  Europo.  Tho  protest  against  the 
state  of  religion  was  not  confined  to  individual  outcries ; 
it  found  cxpreBsion  in  the  StatoB-General  of  France,  in  the 
Diet  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Parliament  of  England. 

The  complaints  took  many  forms.  One  of  the  most 
universal  vpas  that  the  clergy,  especially  those  of  higher 
rank,  busied  themselves  with  everything  save  the  one  thing 
which  specially  belonged  to  them^-tbfi— cure  of  bouIk' 
They  took  undue  share  in  the  government  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  ousted  the  nobles  from  their  legitimate 
places  of  rule.  Clerical  law-courts  interfered  constantly 
with  the  lives  of  burghers ;  and  the  clergy  protested  that 
they  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land. 
A  brawling  priest  could  plead  the  "  benefit  of  clei-gy  " ;  but 
a  layman  who  struck  a  priest,  no  matter  what  the  pro- 
vocation, was  liable  to  the  dread  penalty  of  excommunica- 
tion. Their  "  right  of  sanctuary "  was  a  perpetual 
encouragement  to  crime.^  They  and  their  claims  menaced 
the  quiet  life  of  civilised  towns  and  States.  Constitutional 
lawyers,  trained  by  Humanism  to  know  the  old  imjierial  law 
codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian,  traced  these  e\'ils  back 
to  the  interference  of  Canon  Ijiw  with  Ci^al,  and  that  to 
the  universal  and  absolute  dominion  of  a  pa|)al  absolutism. 
The  Reformation  desired,  floated  before  the  minds  of  states- 
men as  a  reduction  more  or  less  thorough  of  the  papal 
absolutism,  and  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  Pope  and 
the  clergy  over  the  internal  aflFairs  of  the  State,  even  its 
national  ecclesiastical  regulations.  The  historical  fact  that 
the  loosely  formed  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  being 
slowly  trdimfurmed  into  modern  States,  perhaps  furnished 
unconsciously  the  basis  for  this  idea  of  a  Refonnation.        ^ 

The  same  thought  took  another  and  more  purely  ecclesi- 
astical form.  The  papal  absolutism  meant  frequently  that 
Italians  received  preferments  all  over  western  Europe,  and 
supplanted  the  native  clergy  in  the  more  important  and 
riober    benefices.     Why  should    the    Churches    of   Spain, 

*  Cf.  A  SdatUm  .  ^  .  o/thc  laland  ^  England  .  .  .  aboiU  the  ytar  1500 
(Camden  Society,  lymHon,  18<7),  pp.  34-36,  8e-8fl. 
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England,  or  France  be  ruled  by  Italian  prelateB,  whether 
resident  or  non-resident  ?  Ifcwasumversallj  felt  that 
Boman  nile  meant  a  lack  of  epirituiility,  and  was  a  source 
of  religious  as  well  as  of  national  degradation.  Men 
longed  for  a  change,  clergy  as  well  as  laity;  and  the 
thought  of  National  Churches  really  independent  of  Rome, 
if  Btill  nominally  under  the  Western  Obedience,  filled  the 
minds  of  many  Reformenj.* 

The  early  mediseval  Church  had  been  a  stem  preacher 
of  nghteousnesSf  had  taught  the  barbarous  invaders  of 
Europe  lessons  of  pnre  living,  honesty,  sobriety ;  it  had 
insisted  that  the  clergy  ought  to  be  examples  as  well  as 
preachers ;  Canon  Law  was  full  of  penalties  ordained  to 
check  clerical  vicea  But  it  was  notorious  that  the  higher 
clergy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  put  the  laws  in  execution, 
were  themselves  the  worst  offenders.  How  could  English 
Bishops  enforce  laws  against  incontinence,  when  Wolsey, 
Arolibishop,  Cardinal,  and  Legate,  had  made  his  illegitimate 
daughter  the  Abbess  of  Salisbury  ?  What  hope  was  there 
for  strict  discipline  when  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  a 
Bishop's  annual  income  came  from  money  paid  in  order 
to  practise  clerical  incontinence  in  security  ?  Beformers 
demanded  a  reformation  of  clerical  morals,  beginning  with 
the  Bishops  and  descending  through  all  grades  to  monks  y' 
and  nuns.' 

>  Cf.  t  86. 

*  This  had  been  protested  agalnit  for  a  centuzy  and  &  half,  not  mereljr  hy 
indiridnol  moralists,  but  bj  such  eonventioDB  of  notables  as  the  Englisli 
Parliameot ;  cf.  Bolla of  farUanuiU,  ii.  313-14  ;  Item,  "prie  UComnianeqiin 
coiume  autre  foitbz  au  rarlcmont  toniiK  a  Wynce^trc,  Hupplie  j  fuist  par  lu 
Comniuoe  do  remedie  de  ce  que  les  Prelatz  et  Ordinarea  de  Seint  Et^Iim 
pristront  sommes  peconiers  d«  gentz  de  deint  Esglise  et  antres  pur  redomp* 
tion  de  lour  pocohe  do  Jour  en  jour,  et  an  en  an,  de  ce  que  Us  tiendrent 
OTerteroent  loura  coDcubinea  ;  et  pur  autrea  peochcs  et  ofTensea  a  eux  sannya^ 
dount  pejne  pecnnier  ne  aerroit  pris  de  droit :  Qnele  chooe  est  cause,  oiein* 
tenanc«  et  noruement  de  lour  pccche,  en  ovorU  deeclandrf,  et  mal  enaamplo 
da  tut  la  Commnne ;  quele  chose  issint  coutiuue  nient  duenicnt  puny,  oitt 
deaeflploit  an  Roi  et  a  tout  le  Boialme.  Qo  plaiae  a  noatro  Seiguenr  lo  Roi 
•nt  ordciner  que  touz  tiela  redemptions  soieut  de  tut  onsteiz  ;  et  que  sd  nnl 
riegne  encontre  oeate  Onleiuauce,  que  le  preuour  encour)^  la  aomnie  drl 
doublo  issiiit  pris  drvrm  In  Koi  et  ccly  que  Ic  jiitie  oit  meamc  la  perne." 
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Humaniam  brought  forwai'd  yet  another  conception  of 
reform.  It  deintiuded  either  a  thorough  repudiation  of  the 
whole  of  Scholastic  Theology  and  a  return  to  the  pure  and 
simple  *'  Christian  Philosophy  "  of  the  Church  of  the  first 
six  centuries,  or  such  a  relaxation  of  that  Scholastic  as  would 
aftord  room  for  the  encouragement  of  the  New  Learning. 

Lastly,  a  few  pious  souls,  with  the  clear  vision  of  God 
which  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart  and  mind  give, 
declared  that  the  Church  had  lost  religion  itself,  and  that 
the  one  reformation  needed  was  the  rediscovery  of  religion 
and  the  gracious  enlightenment  of  the  individual  heart  and 
conscience.^ 

The  first  conception  of  a  reformation  which  looked  for 
a  cure  of  the  evils  which  all  acknowledged  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  secular  over  ecclesiastical  rule,  may  be  seen  in  the 
reformation  of    the    local   Churches  of  Brandenburg   and 
Saxony  under  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  and  William  of 
Saxony.     Archbishop  Cranmer  believed  that  the  only  wayv^ 
of  removing  the  evils  under  which  the  Church  of  the  later  [ 
Middle  Ages  was  groaning  was  to  subordinate  the  ecclesi- 
astical  to   the    secular    powers.     The  reformation  of   the 
Church  of  England  under  Henry  vm.  carried  out  this  idea 
to  practical  issue,  but  involved  with  it  a  nominal  as  well 
as  a  real  destruction  of  the  political  unity  of  the  mediaeval 
Churck     His  actions  were  carefully  watched  and  admired 
by  many  of  the  German  Romanist  Princes,  who  made  more 
than  one  attempt,  about  the  year  1 540,  to  create  a  National 
Church  in  Germany  under  secular  guidance,  and  remaining 
true    to    mediieval    doctrine,  hierarchy,  and  ritual.*     The-x 
thought  of  a  reformation  of  this  kind  was  so  familiar  to 
men  of   the   sixteenth    century,  that   the    probability   of  \ 
Henry  viil's  separation  from  Home  was  matter  of  dlRcussion   \ 
long  before  it  bad  entered  into  the  mind  of  that  monarch.' 

>  Cr.  L  166,  218.      ,  '  Gf.  vol.  L  140,  141,  878  ;  vol.  ii. 

*  IteUtrt  OTtd  Papen^  Fortign  and  Domutie^  o/Utc  Reign  of  Benry  VII J,, 
ir.,  Preface,  p.  486.  CC  Brown,  Fatcieuiut  rerum  expftUendarutn  tt  fugi" 
endamm  (1690).  pp.  Id,  20,  for  the  speech  of  an  Engliiih  Bishop  «t  Kome 
(Kov.  27tb,  1425),  saying  tli&t  if  the  Coiia  does  not  speedily  uadertako 
the  work  of  Rf'forniation,  thn  sctriilar  jtriwcra  miiKt  lutcrfcro. 


CHAPTER   II 

THK  SPANISH   CONCEPTION  OF  A  REFORMATION.* 
§  1.   7%e  Relifjious  Condition  of  Spain. 

Thk  country,  however,  where  all  these  various  concep- 
tions of  what  was  meant  by  a  reformation  of  the  Church 
were  combined  in  one  definite  scheme  of  reform  which 
was  carried  through  Buccessfully,  was  Spain.      It  is  to  that 

^country  one  must  turn  to  see  what  mediaevalists,  who  were 
at  the  same  time  reformers,  wished  to  ctlcct.  and  what  they 

.  meant  by  a  reformation  of  the  Church.  It  included  a 
measure  of  secular  control,  a  revival  and  enforcement  of 
all  canonical  laws  framed  to  purify  the  morals  of  the 
clergy,  a  measured  accommodation  with  Humanism,  a 
steady  adherence  to  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Scholastic 
Theology,  the  preservation  in  their  entirety  of  the  hierarchy, 
the  rites  and  tho  usages  of  the  mediicval  Church,  and  a 
ruthless  suppression  of  heresy.  Spun  furnishes— the, 
example  of  what  has  been  called  the  Catholic  Reformation. 
In  Spain,  as  nowhere  else  in  mediieval  Europe,  the 
firm  maintenance  of  the  Christian  religion  and  T^triotiBm  ^*^ 
bad  been  felt  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  seven 
hundred  years'  war,  which  the  Christians  of  Spain  had 
waged  with  the  Moors,  had  given  strength  and  tenacity  to 
their     religious     sentiments,    and     their     experience    as 

■ 

*  Lea,  ChafU^n/roiHths  HeJiffunu  ffuttm;  of  Spain  (Philadelphia.  18&0); 
I'rflBcott,  Ferdinand  and  Isabelia  (London,  1S87) ;  V.  do  la  Pucnte,  HittcHa 
€eU$ias(im  eu  E»pana  (Mndnd,  1873,  etc.) ;  Menendozy  Palayo,  Los  ffftiro- 
doxo*  E*faiu*lA*  (Madrid,  1880);  Here)**,  Thr.  Cardinal  Ximgne$  (Loodon, 
1860);  Paul  Kousselot,  Lf4  MyntiqufH  Kiq*n{pn4s  {Pmrw,  1867). 
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Christians  in  daily  battle  with  an  enemy  of  alien  race  and 
alien  faith,  left  to  theniselveH  in  their  Peninsula,  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  Europe,  had  made  them  cling  all  the 
more  cloeely^  to  that  visible  solidarity  of  all  Christian 
people  which  found  exprcRsiou  in  the  raediteval  conception 
of  the  medieval  Catholic  Church.  Spain  had  given  birth 
to  the  great  minsionary  monastic  order  of  the  jDomiiuGaus, 
— the  leaders  of  an  inteUectual  crusade  against  TEe" 
I>enetrating  influence  of  a  Moslem  jiantheism  (Averroism), 
— and  to  the  great  repressive  agency  of  the  Inquisition  in 
its  sternest  and  most  savage  form.  It  was  Spain  that  was" 
to  furnish  the  Counter-Reformation,  with  its  most  devoted 
leader,  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  with  its  strongest  body  of 
combatants^  the  Society  of  Jesus  which  he  founded. 

It  need  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that  it  was  in  Spain 
that  we  find  the  earliest  systematic  attempts  made  to  save 
the  Church  from  the  blindness  and  perversity  of  its  rulers 
by  the  interposition  of  the  secular  authority  to  combat 
the  deteriorating  influence  of  the  Boman  Cuna  upon 
the  local  Church,  and  to  restore  discipiiim  among  the 
clei-gy.  The  Cortes  of  the  various  email  kingdoms  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  repeatedly  interfered  to  limit  the 
overgrowth  of  clerical  privileges,  to  insist  on  the  submis- 
sion of  the  clergy  to  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  to 
prevent  the  too  great  preponderance  of  clerical  influence 
in  secular  administration.  The  ordinances  of  their  Kings 
were  used,  time  after  time,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
harmful  papal  Bulls,  and  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
Italian  ecclesiastics  in  the  affairs  of  the  Spanlsb  "CHurcTT 
111  the  e^d  of  the  Bfteenth  century  the  Spauish  Ilishops  had  | 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  Crown;  all' 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  carefully  watched ; 
the  extent  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  specifically 
limited,  and  clerical  courts  were  made  to  feel  their  depend- j 
ence  on  the  secular  tribunals.  The  Crown  wrung  from  the' 
Papacy  the  right  to  see  that  piety  and  a  zeal  for  religion 
were  to  be  indispensable  qualifications  for  clerical  promotion* 
All  this  regulative  zeal  was  preserved  from  being  simply 
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the  atteniptfl  of  politicians  to  control  a  rival  power  by 
certain  fundamental  elements  in  the  national  rel  igiout 
character,  which  expressed  themselves  in  rulers  as  well  as 
in  the  mass  of  their  subjects.  In  Spain,  more  than  in  any! 
other  land,  aaoeticism  and  mystical  raptures  were  reco<^MiisL»dl  V 
to  be  the  truest  expression  of  genuine  religious  sentiineut./ 
Kings  and  commonalty  alike  shared  in  the  firm  belief  that 
a  real  imitation  of  Christ  meant  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  who  wandered  about  not  knowing 
where  to  lay  iJis  head,  and  who  was  enabled  to  endure 
what  was  given  Him  to  do  and  to  suHer  by  continuous  and 
rapt  communion  with  the  Unseen. 

The  ec^^Jeaiastical  Reformer  of  Spain  had  all  these 
elements  to  work  upon,  and  they  made  his  task  compara- 
tively easy. 


• 


§  2.  Beformation  under  Ximenes, 

The  consolidation  of  the  Peninsula  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  suggested  a  thorough  reorganisation  of  the 
Spanish  Church.  The  Crown  extorted  from  the  Papacy 
extraordinary  powers  to  deal  with  the  secular  clergy  and 
with  the  monasteries.  The  great  Queen  was  determined  t4 
purge  the  Church  of  her  realm  of  all  that  she  deemed 
to  be  evil.  She  called  to  her  councils  three  famous 
Churchmen  in  whom  she  bad  thorough  confidence — the 
great  Spanish  Cardinal,  Mendoza.  her  confessor,  Fernanda 
de  Tnlftvera,  and  PVanceeco  Ximenea  It  was  .^i^^eries 
who  sketched  the  plan  and  who  carried  through  the 
reformation. 

Fi-ancesco  Ximenes  de  Cisneroe,  as  he  is  called,  had 
been  a  Ifraiiclscan  monk  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  his  order. 
He  belonged  to  a  poor  family,  and  had  somehow  or  other 
attracted  the  attention  of  Cardinal  Mendoza,  at  whose 
instigation  the  Queen  had  ntade  him  her  father-confessor 
(1492),  She  insisted  on  his  accepting  the  dignity  of 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  (l49o).  and  had  selected  nim  to 
carry  ouJ»  lier  plans  for  the  organisation  and  puritication  of 
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the  Spanish   Church.      After    his   elevation  to  the  arch- 
episcopal  chair  he  gave  the  example  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  clerical  life  by  following  in  the  most  literal    | 
way  the  maxims  of  St  Francis  about  Belf-denial,  devotion,    \ 
and  ascetic  life.     He  made  these  the  ideal  for  the  Spanish    / 
clergy ;  they  followed  where  ho  led. 

The  Concordat  of   1482  gave  the  Spanish  Crown  the  J     I  ^ii 
right  of  "  visitation  "  (lield  to  involve  the  power  to  dismiss 
from  office)  and   of   nomination    to    l>enefices.     Ximeuea 
used  these  powers  to  the  full     He  "  visited  "  the  monas- 
teries   personally,   and   received    full    reports    about    the 
condition    of    the    convents.     He  re-established  in  all  of 
themjMonastic  discipline  of  the  strictest  kind.     The  secular 
clergy  were  put  to   like    proof.     The  secular  power  was 
invoked  to  sweep  all  opponents  to  reform  from  his  path. 
His  Queen  protected  him    when  the  vacillations   of   the  \> 
papal  poHcy  threatened  to  hinder  his  work.     In  the  end,  ^ 
the    Church    in    Spain    secured    a   devoted  clergy  whose^/ 
personal  life  was  free  from  the  reproaches  justly  levelled 
at  the  higher  clergy  of  other  lands.  - 

Ximcnes,  having  puri6ed  the  morals  of  the  Spanish 
clergy»  next  set  himself  to  overcome  tbeir  ignorance  and 
lack  of  culture.  In  every  Chapter  witbin  Castile  and 
Aragon,  two  prebends  were  set  apart  for  scholars,  one 
of  them  for  a  student  in  Canon  Law,  and  the  other  for  an 
expert  theologian,  A  special  "  visitation "  of  the  clergy 
removed  from  their  places  all  utterly  ignorant  |)erst>n8, 
New^  schools  ^  theology  were  instituted.  In  addition  to  1 
the  mediflEval  Universities  of  Salamanca  and  Val  lad  olid, 
Ximenes  founded  one  in  Alcala,  another  in  Seville^  a  tbii-d 
at  Toledo.  Alcala  and  Valladolid  were  the  principal 
theological  schools,  and  there,  in  addition  to  the  older 
studies  of  Dogmatic  Theology  and  Ethics,  courses  of  lectures 
were  given  in  Biblical  Exegesis.  The  theology  taught  was 
that  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  later 
developments  of  Scholastic  under  John  Duns  Scotus  and 
William  of  Occam.  The  Augustinian  elements  in  Thomas 
were  specially  dwelt  upon  ;  and  soon  there  arose  a  school  of 
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theologians  who  were  called  the  New  Thomiste,  who  became 
veiy  powerful,  and  were  later  the  leading  opponents  of  the 
Jesuit  teachers.  There  was  also  an  attempt  to  make  use 
of  the  New  Learning  in  the  interest  of  the  old  theology. 
Ximenes  collected  at  Alcala  the  band  of  scholars  who 
under  his  superintendence  prepared  the  oelebrated  Com- 
piutensian  Polyglot. 

The  labours  of  Erasmus  were  sympathised  with  by 
the  leaders  of  this  Spauish  movement.  The  Princes  of  the 
Church  delighted  to  call  themselves  his  friends.  They 
prevented  the  Spanish  monks  from  attacking  him  even 
when  he  struck  hardest  at  the  follies  of  the  monastic  life. 
He  was  esteemed  at  Court.  The  most  prominent  statesmen 
who  surrounded  Charles,  the  young  Prince  of  the  Nether- 
lands, the  King  of  Spain,  called  themselves  Erasmians. 
Erasmus^  if  we  are  to  believe  what  he  wrote  to  them, — 
which  is  scarcely  possible, — declared  that  the  work  in 
S[uiin  under  Ximenes  followed  the  best  type  of  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  Church. 

But  there  was  another  and  terrible  side  to  thin 
Spanish   purification    of    the    Church    and  of  the  clergy 

rXhe  Inquifiition  had  been  reorganised,  and  every  opinion 
and  practice  strange  to  the  medieeval  Church  was  relentlessly 
crushed  out  of  existence.  This  stera  repression  was  a 
very  real  part  of  the  iSpanish  idea  of  a  reformation. 

The  Spanisli  policy  for  the  renovation  of  the  Church 
was  not  a  reformation  in  the  sense  of  providing  room 
for  any  tiling  new  iu  the  religious  experience.  Its  sole 
m  was  to^requickeu  religious  life  within  the  limits 
which  had  been  laid  dowi^  during  the  .iJjddle  Agea  The" 
hierarchy  was  to  remain^  the  mediaeval  conceptions  of 
priesthood  and  sacraments ;  the  Pope  was  to  continue  tu  be 
the  acknowledged  and  revered  Head  of  the  Church ;  "  the 
sacred  ceremonies,  decrees,  ordinances,  and  6acre<l  usages"^ 
were  to  be  left  untouched ;  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the 

'  Cr.  |Ni|tcr  rriul  liy  CItarlea  v.  to  thn  Bfttatei  of  Germany  at  Wnrma 
— Wwde,  JJeiUxhc  KeichMtatftakten  untcr  Kai§er  Karl  K  {Golha,  1896) 
ii.  695. 
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^mediflBval  Church  was  to  remain  in  all  essentials  the  same  ^^  <^^  "^ 
as  before.     The  only  novel^,  the  only  sign  of  appreciation     a^  y. 
of  new  ideas  wEicb  were  m  the  air,  wa8_tbat_the  papaKs^ 
iqteyfffl;'ence    in    the   aflairs   of    national    Churches   was  \  \ 
j^gfttlyJiiBaited,  and  that  at  a  time  when  the  Papacy  had 
become  so  thoroughly  secularised   as   to   forget  its   real 
duties  as  a  spiritual  authority.     The  sole  recognition   of 
the  new  era,  with  its  new  modes   of   thought,  was  the 
proposal  that  the  secular  authorities  of  the  countries  of 
Europe .shouldJindertake  duties  which  the  Papacy  was^plainly 
le^ectiag.     Perhaps  it  might  be  added  that  the   ^ght 
h^magS~{>aid  to  the  New  Learning,  the  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  an  exact  text  of  the  original  Scriptures,  its  guarded 
approval   of    the    laity's   acquaintance   with    Holy   M'rit, 
introduced  sotnething  of  the  new  spirit ;  but  these  things 
did  not  really  imply  anything  at  variunce  with  what  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  mediaeval  Church  might  readily 
acquiesce  in. 

§  3.  Tht  Spaniards  arid  Luther» 

Devout  Spaniards  were  able  to  appreciate  much  in 
Luther's  earlier  work.  They  could  sympathise  with  his 
attack  on  Indulgences,  provided  they  did  not  inqiiire  too 
closely  into  the  principles  implied  in  the  Theses — principles 
which  Luther  himself  scarcely  recognised  till  the  Leipzig 
Disputation.  Their  hearts  responded  to  the  intense 
religious  earnestness  and  high  moral  tone  of  his  earlier 
writings.  They  could  welcome  his  appearance,  even  when 
they  could  not  wholly  agree  with  all  that  he  said,  in  the  hope 
that  his  utterances  would  create  an  impetus  towards  the 
Mild  of  reformation  they  desired  to  see.  The  reformation 
of  the  Spanish  Church  under  Cardinal  XimCTies  enables  us 
to  understand  both  the  almost  universal  w^ome  which 
greeted  Luther's  earlier  appearances  and  the  opposition 
which  he  afterwards  encountered  from  many  of  his  earlier 
supporters.  Some  light  is  also  cast  on  that  opposition 
when  we  remember   that  the   Emperor    Charles   himself 
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fully  accepted  the  principles  underlying  the  Spanish 
Reformation,  and  that  they  had  been  instilled  into  hia 
youthful  mind  by  his  revered  tutor  whom  he  managed  to 
seat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter — Adrian  vi.,  whose  short- 
lived pontificate  was  on  attempt  to  force  the  Spanish 
Reformation  on  the  whole  of  the  Western  Obedience. 

If  it  be  possible  to  accept  the  statements  made  by 
Glapion,  the  Emperors  confeesor,  to  Dr.  Briick,  the  Saxon 
Chancellor  in  the  days  before  Luther's  appearance  at 
Worms,  as  a  truthful  account  of  the  dispoBition  and 
intentions  of  Charles  v.,  it  may  be  said  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  see  wliether  Luther  himself  migtit  l>e  made 
to  act  as  a  means  of  forcing  the  Spanish  Reformation  on 
the  whole  German  ChurcL  Glapion  professeil  to  speak 
for  the  Emperor  as  well  as  for  himself.  Luther's  earlier 
writings,  he  said,  hod  given  him  great  pleasui-e ;  he 
believed  him  to  be  a  "  plant  of  renown  "  able  to  produce 
spleudid  fruit  for  the  Church.  But  the  book  on  the 
Babylonian  Ca^ttiviti/  had  shocked  him ;  he  did  not  believe 
it  to  be  Luther's ;  it  was  not  in  his  usual  style ;  if 
Luther  had  written  it.  it  must  have  been  because  he  was 
momentarily  indignant  at  the  papal  Bull,  and  as  it  was 
anonymous,  it  could  easily  be  repudiated ;  or  if  not 
repudiated,  it  might  be  explained,  and  its  sentences  shown 
to  be  capable  of  a  catholic  interpretation.  If  this  were 
done,  and  if  Luther  withdrew  his  violent  writings  against 
the  Pope,  there  was  no  reason  why  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment should  not  be  come  to.  The  papcd  Bull  could 
easily  be  got  over,  it  could  be  withdrawn  on  the  ground 
that  Luther  had  never  had  a  fair  trial.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  Emperor  was  not  keenly  alive  to  the 
need  for  a  Reformation  of  the  Church ;  there  were  limits 
to  his  devotion  to  the  Pope ;  the  Emperor  believed  that 
he  would  deserve  the  wrath  of  God  if  he  did  not  try  to 
amend  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Such  was  Glapion's  statement  It  is  a  question  how  far 
he  was  sincere,  and  if  so,  whether  he  really  did  expi*esfi 
what  was   in    the   mind    of   the  Emperor.     Frederick  of 
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Saxony  did  not  believe  either  in  his  sincerity  or  in  his 
representation  of  the  Emperor  s  real  opinions  ;  iind  Luther 
himself  refused  all  private  conference  with  <ilapion.  Yet 
it  is  almost  certain  that  Glapion  did  express  what  many 
an  earnest  Spanish  ecclesiastic  thoroughly  believed.  We 
have  an  interesting  confirmation  of  this  in  the  conversation 
which  Conrad  Pellican  had  with  Francisco  de  los  Angeles, 
the  Provincial  of  the  .Spanish  Franciscans  at  Basel.  The 
Fi'anciscan  expressed  himself  in  almost  the  very  same 
terms  as  Qlapion.^ 

Three  forces  met  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521 — 
the  German  movement  for  Reform  inspired  by  Luther,  the 
Spiinish  Keformation  represented  by  Charles  v.,  and  the 
stolid  inertia  of  the  Roman  Curia  speaking  by  the  Nuncio 
Aleauder.  The  first  and  the  second  could  unite  onlv  if 
Luther  retraced  his  steps  and  stood  where  ho  did  before 
the  Leipzig  Disputation.  If  he  refuseti,  the  inevitable  result 
was  that  the  Emperor  and  the  Curia  would  combine  to 
crush  him  before  preparing  to  measure  their  strength 
against  each  other.  The  two  different  conceptions  of 
reform  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  saying 
that  the  Spanish  conception  sought  to  awaken  the  benumbed 
and  formalist  mediaeval  Church  to  a  new  religious  life, 
leaving  unchanged  its  characteristics  of  a  saceniotal 
ministry,  an  external  visible  unity  under  a  hierarchy 
culminating  in  the  Papacy,  and  a  body  of  doctrine 
guaranteed  by  the  decisions  of  (Ecumenical  Councils. 
The  other  wished  to  free  the  human,  spirit  from  tlie 
fetters  of  merely  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  to  requicken 
Lhe  life  of  the  Chui'ch  through  the  spiritual  priesthood 
all  believers.     The  former  sought  the  aid  of  the  secular 
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>  "Ii  CesariB  oooHmgaiDeus,  leg&tus  missos  a  Wormacia,  restinnndo 
ad  HUpanoa  pro  aedando  qaodam  tuiDuItu.  Is  in  profcsto  rigilue  oatalicii 
dominiui  iniperveniens  oqucs,  cnm  TninistrU,  biduo  nianeiiH  intf>gro  et 
triboft  noctibus,  mihi  molttim  loqanbatur  de  oaiiaa  Lutlierana,  quip  magna 
ex  parte  arrirlebat  viro  bono  et  docto,  prwter  lihnim  dt  cajftivitatr  liahef, 
qaem  legerat  Wormati»  cum  mwrorv  et  displicuiitia,  qurni  ego  Dnndiim 
Yideram"  (Riggenbacb,  Das  Chranikon  det  Kunrtid  Fetlikan^  p.  77 
(Baanl.  1877). 
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power  to  purge  national  Churches  and  restore  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  bat  always  under  a  decorooB  air  of  submission 
to  tbo  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  with  a  very  real  belief  in  the 
supremacy  and  infallibility  of  a  General  Conncil.  The 
latter  was  prepared  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  altogether,  and  to  see  the  Church  of  the  Middle 
Ages  broken  up  into  territorial  or  National  Churches, 
each  of  which,  it  was  contended,  was  a  portion  of  the  one 
Visible  Catholic  Church.  But  aa  separate  tendencies  may 
be  represented  by  a  single  contrast,  it  may  be  said  that 
Charles  would  haye  forgiven  Luther  much  had  the 
Reformer  been  able  to  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  a 
General  Council  The  dramatic  wave  of  the  hand  by 
which  (Jhurles  ended  the  altercation  between  Official  Eck 
and  Luther,  when  the  latter  insisted  that  General  Councils 
had  erred,  and  that  he  could  prove  it,  ended  the  dream 
that  the  movement  in  Germany  could  be  used  to  aid  in 
the  universal  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Reformation. 
If  the  ideas  of  reforming  Spanish  ecclesiastics  and  states- 
men were  to  requicken  the  whole  mediaeval  Church, 
some  other  way  of  forcing  their  acceptance  had  to  be 
found. 


§  4.  Pope  Adrian  VI.  and  the  Spanish^  Reformation. 

The  opportunity  seemed  to  come  when,  owing  to  the 
rivalries  of  powerful  Cardinals  and  the  steady  pressure  of 
Charles  v.  on  the  Conclave.  Ad rian  of  U trech t  was 
elected  Pope.  The  new  Pontiff  had  a  long  reputation 
for  learning  and  piety.  His  courage  had  been  manifested 
in  his  fearless  denunciation  of  prevailing  clerical  abuses, 
and  in  the  way  he  had  dealt  with  difficult  questions  iu 
medieval  theology.  He  had  no  syinjiathy  with  the  new 
curialist  ideas  of  papal  inerrancy  and  infallibility,  nor 
with  the  repeated  assertions  of  Italian  canonists  that  the 
Pope  was  superior  to  all  ecclesiastical  law.  He  rather 
Ijelieved  that  such  ideas  were  responsible  for  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  Church,  and  that  no  amendment  was  possible 
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until  the  wlmle  system  of  papal  reservations,  exomptions, 
and  other  ways  in  wliich  the  Papacy  had  evaded  the 
plain  declarations  of  Canon  Law,  was  swept  away.  The 
public  confidence  in  his  piety,  int^rity,  and  learning  was 
80  great  that  the  Netherlands  had  entrusted  him  with 
the  religious  education  of  their  young  Prince,  and  none  of 
his  instructors  so  stamped  themselves  on  the  mind  of 
Charles. 

V  .Adrian^  was^a  Dutdi^jCiagenes.  He  had  the  Bame"! 
passionate  desire  for  the  Eeforaa^n  of  the  Cliurch,  and^ 
the  same  ideas  of  how  such  Reformation  coidd  be  brought 
about.  He  prized  the  ascetic  life ;  he  longed  to  see  the 
monastic  orders  and  the  secular  clergy  disciplined  in  the 
strictest  way ;  he  had  a  profound  admiration  for  Thomas 
Aquinas,  aud  especially  for  that  side  of  the  gi-eat  Scliool- 
man's  teaching  which  represented  the  ideas  of  St.  Augustine. 
He  so  exactly  repi-oduced  in  his  own  aspimtions  the 
desires  of  the  Spanish  Reformers,  that  Cardinal  Carvajal, 
who  with  the  grave  enthusiasm  of  his  nation  was  engaged 
in  the  quixotic  task  of  commending  the  S}>aniHli  Reforma- 
tion to  the  authorities  in  Rome,  desired  to  take  him  there 
as  an  indispensable  assistant.  *He  was  also  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  darker  side  of  the  Spanish  Reforma- 
tion. During  bia  sojourn  in  Sjwiin  he  had  become  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  firmly  opposed  to 
any  relaxation  of  the  rigours  of  the  Holy  Office.  With 
Adrian  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  the  Emjieror  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Spanish  Church  might  hojie  to  see  their 
type  of  a  reformation  adopted  to  cure  the  ills  under  which 
the  Church  was  suffering. 

The  new  Pope  did  not  lack  sympathisers  in  Italy 
whon  he  began  his  task  of  cleansing  the  Augean  stables 
without  turniug  the  torrent  of  revolution  through  them. 
Cardinal  Carvajal  welcomed  him  in  a  speech  which  ex- 
pressed his  own  ideas  if  it  displeased  his  colleagues  in 
wliose  name  be  was  supposed  to  speak.  A  memorial 
drafted  by  Egidio,  General  of  the  Augustinian  Eremites, 
was    presented   to   him,  which    practically   embodied    the 
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reforiDB  the  new  Pope  wished  to  Bee  accomplished.^  Hia 
programme  was  as  extensive  as  it  was  thorough.  A  large 
part  of  it  may  be  compared  with  the  reforms  akettthed  in 
Luther's  Addreas  to  the  Nobility  of  the  German  NaHofu 
Ho  disapproved  of  the  way  in  which  prebends  were  taken 
from  foundations  within  national  Churches  to  swell  the 
incomes  of  Roman  Cardinals.  He  dishked  the  whole 
system  of  papal  reservations,  indults,*  exemptions,  expectances, 
which  under  the  fostering  care  of  Pope  John  XXIL  had 
converted  the  Curia  into  a  great  machine  for  raking  in 
money  from  every  comer  of  western  Europe,*  He  dis- 
approved of  the  system  of  encouraging  complainants  to 
(»ass  over  the  episcopal  courts  of  their  own  lands  and  bring 
their  cases  at  once  before  the  papal  court  But  every  one 
of  these  reforms  would  cut  off  a  source  of  revenue.  It 
meant  that  hundreds  of  hungry  Italian  Humaniste  would 
lose  their  pensions,  and  that  as  many  pens  would  lampoon 
the  Holy  Father  who  was  intent  on  taking  bread  from  his 
children.  It  meant  that  hundreds  of  ecclesiastical  lawyers 
who  had  invested  their  savings  in  purchasing  places  in  the 
Curia,  would  find  themselves  reduced  to  penury.  It 
meant  that  the  incomes  of  the  Princes  of  the  Church 
would  shiink  in  an  incalculable  manner.  Adrian  set 
himself  to  show  such  men  how  to  meet  the  changes  in 
prospect  He  brought  his  old  Flemish  peasant  housekeeper 
with  him  to  Some,  contented  himself  with  the  simjile 
dishes  she  cooked  for  him.  and  hved  the  life  of  an  anchorite 
in  a  comer  of  his  vast  [>alace  on  the  Vatican  hill ;  but  in 
this  case  example  did  not  seem  better  than  precept  It 
had  seemed  so  easy  to  the  simple-minded  Dutch  scholar  to 


*  Cttnajal'a  speech  and  Egit]io's  memoir  are  given  in  Hiifler,  "  Aiialw-'ten 
z.  Qeschich.  DeutscbUiuU  iind  luliens"  {AhhaJuihiTvjrn  der  MUitcA,  Ahtd. 
IV.  iii.  57-89), 

'  An  induU  cad  be  beat  expUined  by  an  example  r  according  to  tho 
Counci]  of  Bourges  (H38),  tbo  aclrction  of  French  Biihops  voa  left  ex- 
clusively in  the  bands  of  t)ie  Chapters  of  the  Cathedrals  ;  but  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.  permitted  Charles  vii.  the  right  to  appoint  to  several  specified  bishoprics ; 
0uoh  a  iwpal  grant  was  called  au  indvil. 

*  Cf.  vol.  i.  13/. 
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reform  the  Church ;  everjrthing  was  provided  for  in  the 
Canou  Law,  wliose  regulations  had  only  to  be  put  in 
force.  His  Spanish  experience  had  confinued  him  in  the 
|x)RHiljility  of  the  task.  But  at  Rome  he  found  a  system 
of  Ilules  of  Chancery  which  could  not  he  set  aside  all  at 
onoe;  there  was  no  convenient  Inquisition  so  organised 
that  it  could  clear  all  objectors  out  of  bis  path  ;  no  secular 
power  always  ready  to  support  u  reforming  Clmrchman. 

Where   was   he   to    b^n  ?     The    whole    practice   of 
Indulgences  appeared    to   be  what  was  most   in   need  of 
reform.     Its  abuses  had  kindled   the  storm  in  Germany. 
To  purge  them  away  would  show  how  much  in  earnest  he 
was.     He  knew  the  subject  well.     He  had  written  upon 
it,  and  therefore  had  studied  it  from  all  sides.     Eightly 
.    underatQQdj__Indulgenr.es    wove    precious    thinga.      They    j 
^^_5bfi^4^ ^ow^ajperciful  (i*'"\  \v.id  emiiowered  His  CBurch  to    \ 
_^clare  that   He  jMtrduiiL'd  mms   lie«ly  ;    and,  besides,  they   > 
proclaimed,  as  no    other  usage  of   the    Church   did,  the 
brotherhood    of    all    heliiiivera^  within   which    th^__gli2ngei;  [ 
could  h^lp  t.bft  yr^ftKp^,  ft"^   the  holier  the  more  sinful,  and  \ 
all  could  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ  by  bearing  each  other's' 
burdens.     Only  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  every  pardon 
required  a  heart  unfeignedly  penitent,  and  the  sordid  taint 
of  money  must  be  got  rid  of.     But — there  was  always  a 
"  but "  for  poor   Adrian — it  was  shown  to  him  that  the 
papal  court  could  not  possibly  pay  its  way  without  tlie 
money  which  came  in  so  easily  frqm^the^sale^  Indulgences. 
He  was  baffled  at  the  very  start ;  checks,  for  the    most 
part  quite   unexpected,    thwarted    every    ettbrt.     He  was 
like  a  man  in    a  nightmare,  set   in  a  thicket  of    thornp, 
where  no  hewing  could  set  him  free,  clothes  torn,  limbs 
bleeding,  till  at   last   ho  stink    exhausteiU  welcoming  the 
deatlLjghich  freed  him  from  his  impoeaible  task.     Adrian 
was  the  dietinguiehed  martyr  ot  the  Spanish  KeformationT 
History  has  dwelt  upon  his  failures ;  they  were  only  too 
manifest.     It     has    derided    his    simplicity    in     sending 
Chieregati  to  Germany  with  the  confession  that  the  Cnria 
was   tlie    source   of    most    of    the  evils  which    beset    the 
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niediiuval  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  demanding  the 
death  of  Luther,  who  had  been  the  first  to  show  the  fact. 
in  Buuh  a  way  that  all  men  oould  aeo  it.  It  baa  said  Httlo 
of  the  success  that  came  in  due  time.  Chieregati  was 
unable  to  overcome  the  deeply  rooted  £vangelical  Keforma- 
tion  in  Germany.  But  his  mission  and  the  honest  state- 
ment that  the  Curia  was  the  seat  of  evil  lu  the  Church, 
date  the  beginnings  of  a  reaction,  of  a  genuine  Kotnanist 
party  with  a  vague  idea  of  reforms  on  mediaeval  lines.  It 
must  be  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  the  Couuter- 
Beformation  in  Germany.  Adrian's  example,  too,  did 
much  to  encourage  the  few  spiritually  minded  Churchmen 
in  Italy,  and  its  effects  can  be  seen  in  the  revival  of  a 
zeal  to  purify  the  Church  which  arose  during  the  pontificate 
of  Paul 


CHAPTER  III. 

ITALIAN  LIBERAL  ROMAN  CATHOLICS  AND  THEIR 
CONCEPTION  OF  A  REFORMATION.^ 

§  1.  The  Beligious  Condition  of  Italy. 

Italy  is  the  land  which  next  to  Spain  is  the  most  import^ 
ant  for  the  Counter-Eeformation.  While  we  can  trace  in/ 
Spain  and  in  Germany  a  certain  solidarity  of  religious 
movement,  the  spiritual  conditions  of  Italy  during  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  as  manifold  as  its 
political  conditions.  It  is  imposvible  to  speak  of  the 
Italians  as  a  whole.  Italy  had  been  the  land  of  the  Renais- 
Bance,  but  that  great  intellectual  movement  had  never 
rooted  itself  deeply  in  the  people  as  it  had  done  in 
Germany,  France,  or  England. 

The  Italian  peasantry  were  a  class  apart  from  the 
burghers  as  they  were  nowhere  else.  Their  religion  was 
usually  a  thinly  veiled  paganism,  a  belief  in  the  omni- 
presence of  spirits,  good  and  bad,  to  be  thanked,  propitiated, 
coaxed  or  compelled  by  use  of  charms,  amulets,  spells,  and 

^SouBCSS:  Contftrini,  Opera  (Paris,  1671);  Comtptndenx  C&tUariniSf 
ed.  by  L.  Pastor  (1880) ;  Corteae,  ^fiMdarHm  famiiiarum  liber  (Venice, 
1578) ;  Ghiberti,  Opera  (Verooa,  1740) ;  Sadoleto,  Syisiolarum  lUtrieexdecim 
(Lyons,  1660);  Pole,  SpietokB,  et  aliorum  ad  ipeum  (Brescia,  1744-67), 
Carteggio  di  ViUoria  Colomta  (Turin,  1889) ;  Vergerio,  Brie/vxchael  (edited 
for  the  Bibliothek  dee  literarieehen  Vercir«t  Stattgart,  1875). 

Latbb  Books  :  Jacob  Borokhardt,  The  Civilisation  of  the  Period  qf  ihe 
Senaiasanee  (Eng.  trans.,  London,  1892}  ;  Symonds,  Jlenaietanee  in  Italy, 
The  Catholic  Beaetvm  (London;  1886) ;  Cantd, '  Gli  ErUici  dC Italia  (Turin, 
1866-67)  ;  Brann,  Cardinal  Oaeparo  Contarini  (1908) ;  Dittrich,  Oaapare 
CoTitarini  (Braunsberg,  1'883) ;  Dnray,  Le  Cardinal  Carlo  Caraga  (Paris, 
1882);  Ootheln,  /jjpuUtKj  XoyoJa  vnd  die  Cfegenr^ormaiumt' pp,  77-207 
(Halle,  1895) ;  r.  Benmont,  VitUfia  Colonna  (Freibnrg  i.  B.  1881>. 
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ceremonies.  The  gods  of  their  pagan  ancestors  bad  been 
replaced  by  local  saints,  and  received  the  same  kind  of 
worship.  To  fight  for  their  faith  had  never  been  a 
tradition  with  them  aa  with  the  Spaniards ;  they  were  not 
troubled  by  an}'  continuous  sense  of  sin  as  were  the  people 
of  the  northei-n  nations ;  but  they  had  an  intense  fear  of 
the  supernatiiral,  and  their  faith  in  the  priest,  who  could 
stand  between  them  and  the  teiTors  of  the  unseen,  was 
boundlesa  Goodness  touched  them  as  it  does  all  men. 
But  the  immorality  of  their  religious  guides  did  not 
embarrass  them  ;  a  biui  priest  had  as  powerful  spells  as  a 
good  one.  The  only  kind  of  Christianity  which  seemed 
able  to  impress  them  and  hold  them  was  that  of  Francis  of 
Assisi.  He  was  the  highest  embodiment  of  the  Christian 
spirit  for  the  Italian  peasantry ;  the  impression  he  had 
made  upon  the  people  of  the  Peninsula  was  enduring;  the 
wandering  revivalist  preacher  who  lived  as  Francis  had 
(k)ne  always  made  the  deepest  impression.  John  of 
Capistrano  owed  much  of  his  power  to  the  fact  that  he 
remained  always  the  Abnizzi  peasant  During  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  the  Eenaissance  the  peasantry  and  the 
clergy  who  served  the  village  chapels  were  regarded  by 
those  above  them  with  a  scorn  that  degenerated  into 
hatred.  We  may  search  in  vain  through  the  whole  of 
the  literature  of  the  time  for  the  thought  that  any 
attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  lead  them  to  a  deeper 
faith  and  a  purer  life.  The  whole  of  the  peasant  popula- 
tion of  Italy  were  believed  to  be  beneath  the  level  of 
desire  for  something  better  than  what  the  i-eligious  life 
of  the  times  gava^ 

*  Meduenl  tougs  tell  ns  that  this  hatred  of  the  peuantry  is  much  older 
than  the  BeoaiMaDoe : 

"  Si  quia  scire  rult  naturam, 
MaLedictam  et  obsouram 
Buaticorum  geaitoram 
Infelicem  et  hod  purun 
Decotent  seqaentia/*  eto. 

Gacmtna  MedU  jSvi  <  Florence,  1888),  p.  34;  the  Mmg  belong!  to  the 
thfrtMnth  century. 
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The  towns  presented  an  entirely  different  picture. 
There  was  a  solidarity  binding  together  all  the  civic  popu- 
lation. The  ordinary  division  of  ranks,  made  by  greater 
or  less  possession  of  wealth  or  by  social  standing,  existed, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  a  common  mode  of  thinking.  We 
can  trace  the  same  thoughts  among  artisans,  small  shop- 
keepers, rich  merchants,  and  the  patricians  of  the  towns. 
No  country  presented  so  many  varieties  of  local  character 
as  Italy ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Venice  or  Florence,  Milan, 
Naples,  however  else  they  might  differ,  were  all  on  the 
same  spiritual  level  They  thought  much  about  religion ; 
they  took  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
clergy  to  heart ;  they  longed  to  see  some  improvement,  if 
it  was  only  within  their  own  city.  They  were  clearsighted 
enough  to  trace  the  mischief  to  the  influence  of  the  Eoman 
Curia,  and  their  belief  in  the  hopelessness  of  reforming 
the  evil  Court  gives  a  settled  despondency  to  their  thought 
which  appears  in  most  of  the  Chronicles.  The  external 
side  of  religion  was  inextricably  interwoven  with  their 
city  Ufa  The  civic  rulers  had  always  something  to  do 
with  the  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
foundations  within  their  walls.  They  had  no  yreat^  interest' 
indoctrinej  what  they  wanted  was  a  real  improvement 
in  the  moral  living ^f_clergy  and  of  people.  When  an 
Italian  town  was  blessed  with  agood  and  pious  Bishop,  it 
is  touching  to  see  how  the  whole  population  rallied  round  / 
him. 

When  we  turn  to  the  outstanding  men  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  whose  opinions  have  been  preserved  in  their 
writings  or  correspondence,  we  find,  to  b^:in  with,  a  great 
variety  of  religious  opinions  whose  common  note  is  uncon- 
strained hostility  to  the  Church  as  it  was  then  constituted. 
The  institution  was  a  necessary  evil,  very  important  as  a 
factor  in  the  game  of  politics,  useless  for  the  religious  life. 
This  sentiment  existed  almost  universally,  both  among 
those  who  merely  maintained  a  decorous  relation  towards 
the  existing  ecclesiastical  institutions,  and  among  those  who 
really  believed  in  Christianity,  and  acknowledged  its  power 
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over  their  mind  and  life.  Tlie  papal  Ciiria  oppressed 
them ;  they  were  hopeless  of  its  information,  and  yet  there 
was  little  hope  of  a  revival  of  religion,  with  its  social  worship 
Hod  its  sacraments,  unless  it  was  reformed.  The  feeling  of 
hopelessness  is  everywhere  appai'ent ;  the  deepest  spiritual 
longings  and  experiences  were  to  be  treasured  as  sacred 
secrets  of  the  heart,  and  uot  to  be  spoken  about.  Yet  the 
work  of  Savonarola  had  not  been  entirely  consumed  in  the 
fire  that  burnt  the  martyr,  and  the  earlier  message  of 
Luther  had  found  au  echo  in  many  Itahan  hearts. 

§  2.  The  Italian  Roman  Catholic  Rtforme-n, 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  widespread  acceptance 
uf  the  whole  of  Luther's  teaching,  little  appreciation  of  the 
thought  that  the  Churcn  may  be  conceived  as  a  fellowship 
of  God  with  man  depeufling  on  the  inscrutable  purpose  of 
God  and  independent  of  all  visible  outward  organisation, 
none  of  the  idea  that  the  Visible  Church  Catholic  exists 
one  and  indivisible  in  the  many  forms  in  which  men 
combine  to  listen  to  the  Word  and  to  manifest  their  faith. 
The  Catholic  Chiu'ch  was  always  to  these  pious  Italians  the 
great  historical  and  external  institution  with  its  hierarchy, 
and  its  visible  head  in  the  Bishop  of  Roma  A  reform  of 
t  he  Church  mean  t  for  them  the  reformation  of  that 
institution.  So  long  as  this  was  denied  them  they  could 
jdways  worship  within  the  sanctuary  of  their  own  souls, 
and  they  could  enjoy  the  converse  of  Ukemin*led  friends. 
IK  ^  f  So  there  came  into  existence  coteries  of  pious  Italians  who 
'  i^met  to  encourage  each  other,  and  to  plan  the  restoration 

of  religion  within  the  Church.  Humanism  bad  left  its 
mark  on  all  of  them,  and  their  reuniona  were  called 
academies,  after  the  Platonic  aoadeniies  of  the  earUer 
RenaiBsauc&  The  fii-st  had  come  into  Ijeing  l>efore  the 
death  of  Leo.  x. — a  society  of  pious  laymen  and  prelates 
who  met  in  the  little  church  of  Sauti  Silvestro  et  Dorotea 
in  the  Trastevere  in  Rome.  Tlie  aasociatea  were  more 
than  fifty  in  number,  and  they  were  all  distingiiished  by 
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their  love  of  the  New  Leamiog,  the  strict  purity  of  their 
lives,  and  their  devotion  to  the  theology  of  St.  Augustinei 
The  members  were  scattered  after  the  8afik^f_Rome^(152T), 
but  this  Oratory  of  Divine  Love  gave  rise  to  many  kindrerl 
odsociattODS  within  which  the  original  members  found  a 
congenial  society. 

The  most  important  found  a  home  in  Venice.  Its 
most  prominent  niemberH  were  Gasparo  Confatrmi,  a 
distinguished  Senator,  who  afterwards  was  induced  to 
become  a  Cardinal.  With  him  were  Cardinal  Caraffa,_ 
already  meditating  upon  taking  anotlier  path,  and  Gregono 
Cortese,  then  Abbot  of  San  Giorgiu  Maggiore.  The 
friends  met  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  convent  All 
shades  of  opinion  were  represented  in  this  circle,  where 
Humanists  and  Churrhmen  met  to  exchange  views  about 
a  reformation  of  the  Church.  To  share  in  such  intercourse, 
Reginald  Pole  willingly  spent  his  days  far  from  his  native 
England.  Cardinal  Fregoso,  Arclibishop  of  Salerno,  gathered 
a  similar  company  around  him  at  Genoa ;  and  Ghiberti. 
Bishop  of  Vei*ona,  collected  likeniinded  friends  to  talk 
about  the  possibilities  of  reformation.  Modena  and 
Padua  had  their  Christian  academies  also.  Nor  must 
the  influence  of  well-bom,  cultured  and  pious  ladies  be 
forgotten. 

Rent^,  Duchess  of  Ferrara  and  daughter  of  Louis  xn.  of 
France,  had  accepted  the  EefonnatioD  in  its  entirety,  and 
had  surrendered  herself  to  the  guidance  of  Calvin.  She 
corresponded  with  the  great  Frenchman  and  with  Bullinger. 
She  sheltered  persecuted  Italian  Protestants,  or  hud  them 
safely  conveyed  to  Switzerland.'  But  she  saw  good  wlier- 
ever  it  was  to  be  found.  Her  letters,  instinct  with  Christian 
graciousness,  remind  the  reader  of  those  of  her  kinswoman 
Marguerite  of  Navarre.  She  was  full  of  sympathy  with 
the  circle  of  men  and  women  who  longed  for  a  regeneration 
of  Italy ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  far  more 
highly  gifted  Vittoria  Colonna  leant  on  the  woman  whose 
spiritual  insight  was  deeper,  and  whose  heart  was  purified 
'  H«rmtnjud,  Corre^ieiu/ancv,  etc.  viii.  161. 
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by  the  trials  which  her  decision  in  religions  matters  mode 
her  pass  through. 

Caterina  Cyb6,  a  nieoe  of  Pope  Clement,  Princess  of 
Camerino,  Eleonore  Gonzaga,  Duchess  of  Urbino,  Julia 
Gonzaga  at  Naples,  and  Vittoria  Colonna  at  Viterbo  and 
at  Rome,  formed  a  circle  of  liighly  intellectual  and  deeply 
pious  women,  who  by  tlieir  lettei-s  and  intercourse  inspired 
men  who  were  working  for  the  i-egeueration  of  the  Church 
in  Italy. 

The  network  of  their  correspondence  covered  Italy 
from  Venice  to  Naples  and  from  Genoa  to  Camerino,  and 
the  letters  exchanged  between  Marguerite  of  Navarre  and 
Vittoria  Colonna  extended  the  influence  of  the  association 
beyond  the  peninsula.  The  correspondents,  men  and 
women,  i*egarded  themselves  as  a  band  of  companions 
pledged  to  each  other  to  work  t<:»gether  for  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church  and  of  society.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
their  aims,  for  they  contented  themselves  for  the  most  port 
with  vague  aspirations ;  and  tliey  all  had  their  favourite  likes 
and  dislikes.  It  is  iraix>8sible  to  doubt  their  earneatneas, 
but  it  was  of  the  high-bred  plucid  kind.  It  had  nothing 
of  the  Spanish  exaltation  of  Teresa,  of  the  German 
vehemence  of  Luther,  of  the  French  passion  scarcely  veiled 
by  the  logical  precision  of  Calvin.  They  all  admired  St. 
Francis,  but  in  a  way  out  of  sympathy  with  the  common 
people,  for  they  looked  on  asceticism  with  a  mild  wonder, 
and  had  no  eagerness  for  that  type  of  the  imitation  of 
Christ.  Vittoria  Colonna  indeed  found  the  convent  at 
Viterbo  a  pleasant  retreat  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  A 
eigh  sometimes  escaped  her  that  perhaps  the  nuns  were  all 
Marys  who  had  chosen  the  better  part,  but  that  was  only 
when  she  was  weary  with  the  pervei-sities  of  the  in- 
comprehensible world.  Their  correspondence  suggests  an 
academy  of  the  earlier  Italian  Renaissance,  where  the 
theory  of  Ideas  had  given  way  to  doctrines  of  Justification, 
and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato.  There  is  a  toucli  of  dilettantism  in 
their   habits  of   thought,  and  a  savour  of   the  eighteenth 
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century  Salon  in  tiieir  intercourse.  They  longed  to  mediate 
between  contending  parties  in  the  religious  strife  which  was 
convulsing  Europe  beyond  the  Aljw  and  might  invade 
Italy ;  but  they  were  unfit  for  the  task.  A  true  via 
iiifdia  can  only  be  found  by  men  who  see  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  in  the  clear  vision  of  thought,  not  by  men  who 
perceive  neither  distinctly.  Sadoleto,  to  take  one  example, 
declared  that  he  could  see  much  to  admire  in  the  German 
Reformation,  but  what  he  approved  were  only  the  external 
portions  which  came  from  Humanism,  not  those  elements 
which  made  the  mnvemont  a  religious  revival.  He  disliked 
Luther,  but  had  a  great  esteem  for  Bucer  and  Melanchthon. 
Indeed,  the  Italian  Cardinal  may  be  called  the  Melanchthon 
of  Bomamsm.  Melanchthon,  rooted  in  Protestantism,  felt 
compelled  by  his  intellectual  sympathy  and  humility  to 
believe  that  there  was  some  good  in  Romanism  and  to  try 
to  find  it;  Sadoleto,  rooted  in  Romanism,  was  impelled  to 
some  sympathy  with  the  Protestant  theology.  He  had, 
however,  a  fatal  lack  of  precision  of  thought.  One  doctrine 
tended  to  slide  insensibly  into  another,  into  its  opposite 
even,  under  the  touch  of  his  analysis.  Tlie  man  who  could 
defend  and  commend  auricular  confession  because  it  was 
an  example  of  Christian  humihty,  and  saint-worship 
because  it  was  a  testimony  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
ran  the  risk  of  being  regarded  as  a  triHer  by  l^otestants 
and  a  traitor  by  Romanists.     Such  was  his  fate.  ^^ 

Contemporary  with  these  offshoots  from  the  Oratory  ofl 
Divine  Love,  was  a  revival  among  some  of  the  monastic  I 
orders  in  Italy  which  had  distinct  connection  with  some  \ 
of  the  members  of  the  associations  above  mentioned.  -^ 

The  most  important  for  its  infiuence  on  the  religious 
life  of  the  people  was  the  Order  of  the  Capucins.  It  took 
its  rise  from  Matteo  de  Grassis,  a  man  of  no  intellectual 
powers,  but  endowed  with  more  than  the  usual  obstinacy 
of  the  Italian  peasant.  He  was  an  Umbrian,  like  Francis 
himself.  He  lielonged  to  a  district  where  traditions  of  the 
great  mediaeval  revivalist  had  been  handed  down  from 
parents  to  children  for  generations,  and  one  of  these  insisted 
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that  St.  P^rancis  bad  worn  a  bood  witb  its  peak  pointed 
and  uob  rounded,  tm  the  fuiihion  among  the  inonke  then 
waa.  He  declared  that  St.  Francis  bad  appeared  to  bini 
in  a  vision,  and  had  said  that  the  brethren  of  the  order 
ought  to  obey  bis  rules  '*  to  the  letter,  to  the  letter,  to  the 
letter."  He  for  one  resolved  to  obey.  He  threw  away  his 
rounded  hood  and  wore  one  with  pointed  peak.  The 
peosanta  refused  to  recognise  the  novelty,  and  drove  him  olV 
with  stones ;  his  brethren  argued  with  him,  and  belaljoured 
him  with  their  fiats :  but  Mattco  stuck  to  his  pouited  hcKxl. 
The  shape  was  nothings  but  the  Founder's  conunan<ls  wero 
everything ;  Matteo  would  die  before  be  would  wear  tL  j 
rounded  thing  which  had  never  been  hallowed  by  St. 
Francis.  The  Princess  Caterina  Cybo  took  compassion  on 
the  hunted  man,  and  gave  him  an  asylum  within  her  little 
principality  of  Cainerino,  wheie  he  wore  his  pointed  captize 
in  peace.  He  soon  sank  back  into  the  obscurity  from 
which  he  had  for  a  moment  emerged.  But  new  life  was 
stirring  among  the  Frauciscaua  Many  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  laxity  of  the  order,  and  were  longing  for  a 
monastic  Keformation.  All  down  the  Middle  Ages  the 
watchword  of  every  monastic  revival  had  been,  "  Back  to 
the  Founder's  rules."  The  ix)inted  hood  was  a  trifle,  but  it 
was  the  symbol  of  a  return  to  the  rigid  discipline  of 
Francis.  Men  heard  that  Camerino  was  an  asylum  for 
Franciscans  discontented  with  the  laxity  of  the  superiors 
of  the  order,  and  gradually  they  Socked  to  the  little 
principality.  Vittoria  Colonna  bod  long  mourned  over  the 
decadence  of  the  genuine  monastic  life ;  she  encouraged 
her  friend  the  Princess  Caterina  to  beseech  her  uncle  the 
Pope  to  permit  the  pointed  hood,  and  gradually  there 
came  into  being  a  new  fresh  offshoot  of  the  Franciscans, 
called  the  Capucins,  who  revived  the  traditions  of  St 
TFranciirSH^went  preaching  among  the  \illage8  after  the 
fashion  of  his  earlier  followers.  Francis  had  told  his 
disciples  to  beware  of  Ixxjks  when  making  their  sermons ; 
he  had  advised  them  to  talk  to  the  women  as  they  washed, 
Italian  fashion,  by  the  side  of  strcams,  to  masons    while 
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they  were  hewing,  to  artisans  at  their  work,  to  find  out 
what  their  religious  difficulties  were,  what  prevented  them 
becoming  really  Christians  in  their  lives,  and  then  to 
discourse  on  the  things  they  had  heard.  This  old 
Frauciacan  preaching  was  restored  by  the  Capucina,  and 
they  did  more  than  any  others  to  bring  the  people  of 
Italy  back  to  the  discredited  Church.  They  were  accused 
of  heresy.  What  "  reformation  "  of  the  Franciscans  was 
not  ?  They  were  called  Lutherans ;  and  a  good  deal  of 
Luther's  Evangelical  teaching  was  unconsciously  presented 
in  theii-  sermons ;  but  they  could  always  quote  St.  Francis 
for  what  they  said ;  and  who  could  gainsay  what  Francis 
had  taught  ? 

This  monastic  revival  affected  the  commonalty '/^ 
another  spoke  to  the  educated  classes.  As  early  as  1504 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  reorganise  the  ^rcat 
Benedictine  order,  and  a  numlier  of  Benedictine  abbuys 
ha(f~unitedTo^form  a  Congregation,  which  soon  after  its 
institution  took  the  name  of  the  Beuedictine  Mother- 
Cloister,  Monte  Cassino.  Gregorio  Cortese,  one  of  the 
nieml>er8  of  the  Oratory  of  IHvine  Love,  entei-ed  into  the 
movement,  and  as  Abbot  of  the  Benedictine  convent  on 
the  Island  of  Lerina  on  the  Riviera,  and  afterwards  in  the 
convent  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  at  Venice,  led  his  nuuiks 
to  show  that  their  convents  were  the  centres  of  learning 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Church.  He  interested 
himself  more  especially  in  historical  studies  with  a  view  of 
maintaining  the  historic  traditions  of  the  Church,  which 
were  beginning  to  be  shaken  by  historical  criticism,  then 
in  its  infancy. 

^ThR_un|^rnvftmp^^]i|i  nf  t}]Q^  secular  clorgv  wafL-mrrrg"^ 
important  for  the  Church  in  Italy  than  any  reforms  of  Lh"l 
monastic  orders.  An  attempt  to  do  this  was  begun  by  two 
members  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  Giovanni  Pietro 
Caraffa  and  Gaetano  da  Thiene.  Their  idea  was  that  in 
every  diooese  there  ought  to  be  a  small  Imud  of  men  doing 
the  work  of  secular  clergy  but  bound  by  monastic  vows. 
Their  idea  was  taken  from  Augustine's  practice  of  living 
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moimstioallj  with  some  of  hia  clergy ;  and  fulfilled  itself  in 
the  order  of  the  Theatines.  The  name  was  derived  from 
Tbeate  (Chieti),  the  Binall  See  of  which  CaraOa  was  Bishop. 
These  picked  clergy  were  to  be  to  the  Bishop  what  his 
staff  is  to  a  general.  The  Theatines  were  not  to  be 
numerous,  still  less  to  include  the  whole  secular  clergy  of  a 
dioceae ;  but  they  were  to  incite  by  precept,  and  above  all 
by  example,  to  a  truly  clerical  life.  The  idea  spread,  and 
similar  associations  arose  all  over  Italy.^ 

Such  were  the  preparations  in  Italy  for  the  Counter- 
Reformation.  There  was  no  prospect  of  any  attempt  to  seTl 
the  Church  in  order  while  Pope  Clement  vn.  lived.  Hpi 
exhausted  all  his  energies  in  preventing  the  summoning  of 
a  General  Council^ — a  measure  on  which  Charles  v.  was 
growing  more  and  more  set  as  the  only  means  of  ending  the 
religious  dispute  in  Germany. 

The  accession  of  Paul  ui.  (1534)  seemed  to  inaugurate 
a  new  era  full  of  hopes  for  the  advocates  of  reform  at  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  new  Pope  made  Gasparo 
Contarini,  Caratla,  Sadoleto,  and  Pole  Cardinals.  A  Bull, 
which  remained  impubliBhod,  was  read  in  the  Consistory 
(January  1536),  sketching  the  possibility  of  reforming  the  -i 
Curia.  The  Pope  iippointed  a  commission  of  niue  members  I  \ 
to  report  upon  the  needful  reforma.  and  the  commission  was  '^ 
everywhere  regarded  as  a  sort  of  px*eliminary  Council,  a 
body  of  men  who  were  appointed  to  investigate  and  tabulate 
a  programme  of  necessary  reforms  to  be  laid  before  a 
^(rfigeral  ^£ounc iL_  The  Commissioners  were  Contarini. 
CaruHa^  Ghiberti,  Sadoleto,  Pole,  Fregoso*  all  of  whom  had 
been  members  of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  Aleuuder  who 
bad  been  Nuncio  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  Tomaso  Badia, 
Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  They  met  and  drafte<l  u 
report  which  was  presented  to  the  Pope  in  1537,  and  is 
known  as  the  ConsUinm  delectarum  oardinaiium  et  alioniw, 
pralatornm  <U  eviendanda  eccUsia.  A  more  scathing 
indictment  of  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Church  oould 

'  The   nftine  w^nt  l>eyoDd  the  onfpi\»\   rotmibtioh.    The  Jeauita  were 
•ometiiues  called  Thfatine»  >>oth  in  8]«iti  nuti  in  Fraiicc. 
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Bcarcelj  be  imagined,  nor  one  which  spoke  more  urgently 
of  the  need  of  radical  reformation.  Its  very  thoroughness 
was  disconcerting.  It  revealed  so  many  scandals  connected 
with  the  Papacy  that  it  was  resolved  not  to  make  it  known. 
But  it  had  been  printed  as  &  private  document ;  a  copy 
Bomebow  or  other  reached  Germany ;  it  was  at 
republished  there,  with  comments  showing  how  a  papal  | 
commission  itself  had  justified  all  the  German  demands  for 
a  reformation  of  the  Church.  At  Rome  the  appearance  of 
reforming  activity  was  maintained,  Contarini,  Caraffa, 
Aleander,  and  Badia  were  appointed  to  investigate  the 
workings  of  thoee  departments  of  the  Curia  which  had  most 
to  do  with  the  abuses  detailed  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  of  Nine — the  Chancery,  the  Datary,  and  the 
Penitentiary,  where  reservations,  dispensations,  exemptions, 
etc.,  were  given  and  registered.  They  presented  their 
report  in  the  autumn  of  1537.  It  was  entitled  Consilium 
quattuor  dekctorum  a  Paulo  III.  super  re/oi^maiione  sayuta; 
Romajue  Eccledas.  But  Contarini  evidently  felt  that  the 
Pope  needed  pressing.  When  the  Commission  of  Nine  had 
been  appointed,  the  Pope  had  summoned  a  General  Council 
to  meet  at  Mantua  in  May  1537,  in  a  Bull  published  on 
May  29fch,  1536,  and  had  also  pubUshed  a  Bull  of 
Beformation  in  September  of  that  year.  The  Council 
jiever  met — the  war  lietween  Charles  v.  and  Francis^, 
preventing.  The  Council  was  then  summoned  to  meet  at 
^Vlcenza,  but  was  again  postponed.  The  Emperor  had  no 
wish  for  a  General  Council  in  Italy,  and  the  Pope  was 
determined  not  to  call  one  to  meet  in  Germany.  In  these 
circumstances  Contarini  published  his  Epi&tola  da  poUstate 
PwUiJicis  in  itsu  claviutn,  and  his  De  potestaU  Pontijicii  in 
Com.p09Uionibu3^ 

^  Tliey  are  to  b«  fmmd  in  Bibtiolhtca  Maxima  Poniijleia  (Rome,  1790), 
pp.  178jf.  ThecontenUoftliewcoud  letter  are  condenMcI  in  thophnue  wltich 
occnre  near  the  end  :  "in  le^ibiia  rohmt&a  non  debet  regula  eMe"(p.  183). 
Tiie  firHt  letter  nrgea  the  Poj)e  to  make  au  rnd  of  the  scandals  caused  by  thu 
ule  of  diMi'ensationa :  "  Dispensator  non  |)ut«(it  vvn<iere  id  qaod  non  Huum 
eat  aed  liumiui.  Ncque  etiuui  iHilest  tntiibgredi  in  diapenaatione  tnaudaturn 
Doniiui.  •  .  .  Exprctwio  ChriiiLuj*  iu  £vduj;cHo  pra-'cipit:   Gratia  accepisliai 
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Historians  differ  about  the  sincerity  of  Pope  Paul  III.  in 
the  matter  of  reform,  and  there  is  room  for  two  opinions. 
His  Italian  policy  was  anti-Hapsburg,  and  the  German 
Eomanist  Princes,  at  all  events,  had  little  belief  in  his 
sincerity,  and  were  seriously  meditating  on  following  the 
example  of  Henry  vm.  Cardinal  Morone,  the  Nuncio  in 
Grermany,  made  no  concealment  of  the  difUculties  attending 
the  position  of  the  liomanist  Church  there,  and  urged 
continually  substantial  reforms  in  Italy,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  Oeneriil  Council.  Perhaps  these  energetic  messages 
stirred  the  Pope  to  renewed  activity  in  liome,  and  also  to 
the  necessity  of  formulating  a  definite  policy  with  regard 
to  the  Lutherans  beyond  the  Alps.  In  April  (1540) 
commissions  were  appointed  to  reform  oertain  offices  in  the 
Curia — the  Kota,  the  Chancery,  and  the  Penitentiary. 
Consultations  were  held  about  how  to  deal  with  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Germany.  For  the  moment  the  ideas  of  the 
more  liberal-minded  Italian  Reformers  were  in  the  ascendant. 
Charles  bad  determined  to  find  out  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  reunite  the  broken  Church  in  Germany. 
Conferences  were  to  be  held  with  the  leading  Lutheran 
theologtaua.  The  Pope  determined  to  reject  the  advice  of 
Faber,  the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  and  to  refrain  from  pro- 
nouncing judgment  on  a  series  of  Lutheran  pro|Mraition8 
sent  to  liim  for  condemnation.  Cardinal  Contarini,  whose 
presence  had  been  urgently  required  by  the  Emperor,  was 
permitted  to  cross  the  Al{)8  to  see,  in  conference  with 
distinguished  Lutherans^  whether  some  common  terms  of 
agi'eeinent  might  be  arrived  at  which  would  serve  as 
a  programme  to  oe  set  l>efore  the  General  Council, 
which  all  were  agreed  must  be  summoned  sometime 
80oa 

Gratis  d Ate"  (p.  79).  It closcn  vtitb  an  urgent  appeal :  ** Pater  Sanctiasiina 
ingnusiia  os  viain  Chriati,  audactftr  age.  .  .  .  Deus  omntpot<>nB  diriget 
greasufl  taoa,  et  tuornni  omnium.  Familiw  turn  Protartor  erit,  et  super 
omnia  boim  una  coiivtituet  te,  ut  ipae  in  Evangelio  p(illic«tiir  Kervo  tiiluH, 
qiivni  vutiKtitiiit  super  familiam  »uuii.  Duuiiuua  diu  nohia  wrvut  SoiictiUteiu 
tUMU  iuooLumoiu.'* 
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§  3.  Cardinah  Contartni  arid  Caraffa, 


This  mission  of  Contarini'a  to  Gerniauy  dates  the 
separation  between  two  different  ways  of  proposing  to 
deal  with  the  Keformatiou  movement.  The  two  methods 
wei-e  embodied  in  two  men,  Cardinals  Contarini  and^  . 
Caraffa.  They  had  both  belonged  to  the  Oratory  of  I 
IHviTie  Love;  they  were  both  zealous  to  see  the  Church 
reformed  in  the  sense  of  reviving  its  moral  and  spiritual 
life ;  they  both  longed  to  see  the  rent  which  had  made 
itself  apjiareut  repaired,  and  the  Church  again  reunited. 
They  differed  entii-ely  about  the  means  to  be  adopted  to 
bring  about  the  desirable  end.  The  differences  originated 
in  the  separate  characters  and  training  of  the  two 
leaders. 

Gasparo   Contarini   belonged   to  an    ancient  patncian   — 
family  of  Venice,  and  spent  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  the  Republic.      He  was  looked  on   as  the 
ablest  and  most  upright  of  its  statesmen.     He  bad  drunk 
deeply  nf  the  well  of  the  New  Leaniing,  and  yet  can  hanlly 
be  called  a  Humanist.      He  ha<l  been  a  student  at  Padua, 
and  had  there  studied  and  learned  to  appreciate  Scholastic 
Theology.     He  had  been  trained  as  a  Venetian  statesman, 
and  clung  to  the  political   ideas  of    tlie  mediaeval   juris- 
prudence.    The  whole  round  of  mediieval  thought  encircled 
and  poBsessed  him.     Christendom  was  one  great  common- 
wealth, and    embodied    three    great    imperialist    ideas — a 
world  King,  the  Emperor;    a  world  priest,  the  Pope;    a  v- 
realm  of  sanctified  science,  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  under  / 
Theology,  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences.     He  held  these  three  / 
conceptions  in  a   broad-minded   and  liberal  way.     There 
wafl  room  under  the  Emperor  for  a  community  of  Christian 
States,  under   the    Pope    for   a    brotherhood    of    national 
Churches,  under  Scholastic  for  the  New  Learning  and  what 
it  brought  to  enrich  the  min<I  of  mankind. 

Erasmus  had   ridiculed  Scholastic;    Contarini's  friend 
Cortesc  called  it  a  farrago  of  words ;  Luther  had  maintained 
3i** 
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that  it  sounded  hollow  because  at  ite  centre  was  the  vaguo 
eternal  Something  of  Piigan  Philosophy  and  not  the  Father 
who  had  revealed  Hie  heart  in  Jesus  Christ ;  but  Contarini 
saw  the  grandeur  of  the  impOKing  edifice,  believed  in  its 
holidity,  and  would  do  nothing  to  destroy  it.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  him  sympathising  strongly  with  Luther's 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  nor  from  believing  tliat 
room  might  be  found  for  it  and  other  Protestant  concep- 
tions within  the  circle  of  mediaeval  theological  thought. 
He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  enthusiasm  which  some 
of  his  friends — Cardinal  Pole  for  example — expressetl  for 
Plato.  Aristotle  was  for  him  the  great  master-builder  of 
human  systematic  thinking ;  but  the  Aristotle  he  recognised 
as  the  Master  was  not  the  sage  revealed  in  the  Greek  text 
or  conmientaries  (although  he  studied  both),  but  the 
Aristotle  who  bad  cast  his  spell  over  Tliomas  Aquinas  and 
Albertus  Magnus.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  the  Head  of  the  Church,  and  as  such 
had  his  place  in  the  political  system  of  Christendom  from 
which  he  could  not  be  removed  without  serious  danger  to 
the  whole  existing  framework  of  society  ;  but  he  looked  on 
the  Pope  as  a  constitutional  monarch  bound  to  observe  in 
his  own  person  the  ecclesiastical  laws  impoeed  by  his 
authority  on  the  Christian  world.  Luther,  he  believed,  had 
recognised  this  in  his  earher  writings,  and  in  this  recognition 
lay  the  possibiUties  of  a  readjustment  which  would  bring 
Christendom  together  again.  On  the  other  hand,  Calvin's 
Insiiiutio  filled  him  with  mingled  admiration  and  dread. 
He  recognised  it  to  be  the  ablest  book  which  the  Protestant 
movement  had  produced ;  but  the  thought  of  a  Christian 
democracy  with  which  it  was  permeated,  the  stress  it  laid 
on  the  procession  of  the  divine  purpose  down  through  the 
ages,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  taught  the  prevenience 
of  divine  gi*ace,  were  conceptions  whose  acceptance, 
he  thought,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  political  governance 
of  mankind. 

He  dwelt  with  complacency  on  the  thought  that  he 
had  never  longed  for  ecclesiastical  place  or  power.     The 
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Pope  had  peraiuided  him  to  pennit  himself  to  be  made 
Cardinal  because  the  Holy  See  had  need  of  his  service. 
He  was  conscious  with  a  sort  of  proud  humility  that  he 
was  generally  esteemed  the  foremost  Italian  of  his  genera- 
tion, that  enthusiastic  friends  spoke  of  his  learning  and 
virtue  as  "  more  divine  than  human/'  He  thought  much 
more  of  his  position  as  a  Venetian  Senator  and  the  trusted 
counsellor  of  the  Hepublic,  whose  constitution  he  believcfl 
to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  best  political  principles  of  the 
time,  than  he  did  of  his  place  in  the  Roman  Court  "  I 
for  my  part,  to  tell  the  truth,  do  not  think  that  the  Ked 
Hat  is  my  highest  honour/'  he  was  accustomed  to  say. 
Such  was  the  leader  of  the  liberal-minded  Roman  Catholics 
of  Italy,  who  was  asked  by  the  Pope  and  lu-gently  entreated 
by  the  Emperor  to  visit  Germany  and  end  the  schism  by 
his  persuasions. 

Giovanni  Fietro  CarafTa,  the  intimate,  the  rival  and  the 
supplanter  of  Contarini,  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
noble  families  of  Naples.  His  house  was  intimately 
allied  to  the  Church,  and  for  more  than  one  hundred  years 
its  members  had  been  Archbishops  of  Naples,  and  several 
had  been  made  Cardinals.  Tlie  boy  was  destined  for  the 
Church.  As  a  child  he  had  longed  to  enter  a  cloister, 
and  had  once  set  out  to  join  the  Dominicans.  His  family, 
however,  bad  other  views  for  him.  He  was  sent  when 
eighteen  years  of  age  to  the  papal  court,  and  was  noun 
almost  burdened  with  marks  of  distinction  and  with 
offices.  He  had  been  highly  educated  while  at  Naples, 
and  had  steeped  himself  in  the  New  Learaing.  At  the 
Humanist  Courts  of  Alexander  vi.  and  Julius  ii.  he  studied 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  became  an  accomplished  theologian 
besides.  In  1504.  much  against  his  will,  he  had  been 
consecrated  Bishop  of  the  small  diocese  of  Chieti  (Theate), 
lying  in.  the  wild  Abruzzi  district,  almost  due  east  of 
Rome,  on  the  slopes  from  the  highest  spurs  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  Adriatic  He  found  his  people 
demoralised  by  constant  feuds,  and  the  priests  worse 
ihuii  their  parishioners.     CaiatTa,  determined  to  reduce  hi« 
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/unruly  diocese  to  order,  b^^an  with  persuasion ;  and  finding 
/  this  of  small  avail,  flogg^  people  and  clergy  into  Boine- 
I  thing  like  decency  by  repeated  spiritual  cenBures  and 
(^rigidly  enforced  excoiumunicattona  His  methods  revealed 
the  man.  His  talents  were  of  too  high  an  order  and 
his  family  influence  too  great  to  permit  him  to  linger 
in  his  uneiviliRed  diocese.  He  was  sent  as  Nuncio  to 
England  and  thence  to  Spain.  His  visit  to  the  latter 
country  mode  an  indelible  impression  on  his  strong  natura 
His  earnest  petitions  for  the  independence  of  his  native 
Naples  were  contemptuously  refused  by  the  young  King 
Charles,  and  the  fierce  Neapolitan  pursued  the  Emperor 
with  au  undying  hatred  But  what  was  more  important, 
his  stay  in  Spain  imbued  him  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Spanish  Reformation.  He  was  too  much  au  Italian  andl 
too  strong  a  believer  in  the  papal  supremacy  to  adopt  the 
thought  of  secular  interference  in  the  aCTaits  of  the  Churtb,  *> 
^ut  with^  that  exception  the  Spanish  i]^.^od  of  renovating 
^hejyiuisJLtoQk.-4K^8e88ion  of  EmTTeart  and  aov^  The 
germs  of  fanaticism/litlherto  sleeping  within  him,  were 
awakened  to  life,  and  never  afterwards  slumbered.  He 
Rvminthi^ed  with  the  prujecta  of  Adrian  vi.»  and  was  a 
power  during  his  brief  pontificate.  During  the  reign  of 
Clement  vii.  he  took  little  part  in  public  affairs,  but  all 
the  attempts  to  put  new  life  into  the  monastic  ordei-s 
were  assisted  by  him.  He  viewed  with  some  suspicion 
the  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Germans ;  and  the  results 
of  Contarini's  dealing  with  the  Protestants  at  Regensbui^ 
tilled  him  with  alarm. 

Contarini's  attempt  to  reunite  the  Church  by  recon- 
ciliation was  twenty  years  loo  late.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
anyone  iu  Germauy  save  the  Emperor  had  much  faith  in 
the  uniting  influences  of  a  conference.  Morone,  who  ha<l 
for  years  represented  the  Vatican  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand 
of  Austria,  and  who  was  perpetually  urging  the  Pope  tn 
summon  a  General  Council,  was  afraid  ever  since  Hagenau 
that  conferences  benefited  the  Prot^estanta  more  than  the 
IComauists.     Contarini   himself   had    said    that  what  was 
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needied  to  overcome  the  German  movement  was  neither 
conferences  nor  discussionB  about  doctrine,  but  a  Reformat, 
tion    in    morals.     The    Curia    regarde<l  his  miHsion    as  a 

They  tied  his  hands  as  firmly  as 
He  was  to  inform 


dangerous  ex  penmen  t. 
they  could  by  bis  letter  of  instructions 
the  Emperor  that  no  Legate,  not  even  the  Pope  himself 
until  he  had  consulted  the  other  nations,  could  modify 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  the  Germans ; 
he  was  to  do  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  assembly  of 
a  National  Council  for  Germany.  He  heard  from  Paris 
tha*;  the  French  Romanists  believed  that  he  was  about  to 
betray  the  Church  to  the  heretics.  No  one  encouraged 
him  except  his  own  circle  of  immediate  friends.  The 
men  with  whom  he  was  to  work,  Cardinal  dc  Granvelle 
and  Dr.  Eck,  were  suspicious  of  him  and  of  his  antecedenta. 
Nevertheless  his  natural  and  confirmed  optimism  urged 
him  to  the  task. 

The  Hitiiation,  Irxjked  at  broadly  and  from  the  |)nint 
of  view  taken  by  a  contemporary  who  had  made  Jjiaiself 
acquainted  with  the  theology  and  constitution  of  the 
niediieval  Church,  was  not  so  hopeless  as  it  must  seem 
to  U8  with  the  history  of  what  followwl  to  enlighten 
us.  The  great  mass  of  mediaeval  doctrines  lay  uncodified. 
They  were  not  codified  until  the  Couucil  of  Trout.  The 
extreme  claims  made  by  the  supp<>rter8  of  a  papal  absolut- 
ism— claints  which  may  be  brietly  expressed  by  the  sentence : 
The  Church  Universal  is  condensed  in  the  Roman  Church, 
and  the  Roman  Church  is  represented  by  the  Pope — which 
had  been  used  to  crush  the  Lutheran  movement  in  its 
earliest  stages,  were  of  recent  origin.  Curialism  could  be 
repre^sented  to  be  almost  as  much  opj)OBod  U)  the  mediitval 
theory  of  the  Church  as  anything  that  Luther  had  brought 
forward.  There  was  a  real  in/t  mcdia^  if  it  conld  only 
be  discovered  aud  defined.  The  commonplace  opiuiuus 
of  men  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  mediaeval 
conception  of  the  Church,  with  its  claims  to  catholicity^ 
with  its  doctrines,  usages,  ceremonies  and  hierarchy,  could 
scarcely  be   better    represented    than    in    the    declaration 
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said  bo  have  been  made  bj  Charles  7.  to  his  sister  Maria, 
his  governor  in  the  Netherlands : 

"  It  happened  that  on  the  Vigil  of  St  John  the  Baptist 
the  Emperor  held  a  banquet  in  the  garden.  Now,  when 
Queen  Maria  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  doing  with  the 
people  and  with  the  Confession  (the  Augsburg)  that  had 
been  presented,  he  made  reply :  '  Dear  Sister,  when  I  was 
made  chief  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  great  complaint 
reached  me  that  the  people  who  profess  this  doctrine  were 
more  wicked  than  the  devil.  But  the  Bishop  of  Seville  gave 
me  the  advice  that  I  should  not  think  of  acting  tyrannically, 
but  should  ascertain  whether  the  doctrine  is  at  variance 
with  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  (the  Apostles'  Creed). 
This  advice  pleased  me,  and  so  I  find  that  the  people  are 
not  so  devilish  iva  had  been  represented ;  nor  is  the  subject 
of  dispute  the  Twelve  Articlea,  but  a  matter  lying  outside 
them,  which  I  have  therefore  handed  over  to  the  scholars. 
If  their  doctrine  had  been  in  conflict  with  the  Twelve  Articles 
I  should  have  been  disposed  to  apply  the  edge  of  the  sword.*"* 

The  Twelve  Articles,  as  the  Apostles'  Creed  was 
called,  always  occupied  a  peculiar  position  in  the  Western 
Church.  They  were  believed  to  contain  the  wkok  of  the 
tkeologia  rtvtlaia.  The  great  Schoolmen  of  the  most 
opposite  parties  (Thomas  Aquinas  and  dohn  Duns  Scotua 
alike)  were  accustomed  to  deduce  from  the  Apostles' 
Creed  fourteen  pivjxjfiitions,  seven  on  God  and  seven  on 
the  Incarnation,  and  to  declare  that  they  contained  the 
sum  of  revealed  theology ;  everything  else  was  natural 
theology  on  which  men  might  differ  without  being  con- 
sidered to  have  abandoned  the  essentials  of  the  Christian 
faith.  Charles  v.  had  been  taught  at  first,  probably  by 
Aleander's  insistent  reitemtions,  that  Luther  had  denied 
some  portion  of  this  revealed  theology;  he  had  come  to 
learn  that  he  had  been  wrongly  informed ;  therefore  con- 
ference and  adjustment  were  possible. 

Men  like  Charles  v.  and  Contariui  could  honestly 
believe  that  so  far  as  doctrine  was  concerned  a  compromise 
might  be  etfected. 

'  Kaweriu,  Jt^nn  ^ifnVo/n  (ISSl),  p.  100. 
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I  4.    The  Conference  at  Regensburg. 

The  Diet  was  opened  at  Regenaburg  in  February  1541. 
The  Emperor  explamed  bis  position  and  inUfntioDB.  Ha 
declared  that  the  most  important  duty  before  them  was  to 
try  bo  heal  the  division  in  religion  which  was  separating 
Germany  into  two  opposing  parties  The  one  duty  of  the 
hour  was  to  endeavour  to  come  to  a  unanimous  decision 
on  religious  matters,  and  to  bring  about  this  he  proposed 
to  name  some  j>eaoe-loving  men  who  could  confer  together 
upon  the  points  in  debata  Count  Frederick  of  the 
Palatinate,  brother  of  the  Klector,  and  Cardinal  de  Granvelle 
were  nominated  presidents:  three  pronounced  Protestants, 
two  pronounced  Komanists,  and  one  whose  opinions  were 
doubtful,  were  the  assessors ;  Eck.  Gropper,  and  Pttug 
were  to  support  the  Komanist  aide,  Melanchthon,  Bucer, 
and  Pistorius  were  the  speakers  for  the  Protestants. 
Perhaps  the  only  name  that  could  he  objected  to  was  that 
of  Eck ;  it  was  impossible  to  think  of  him  as  a  man  of 
peace.     The  Legate  Contarini  guided  everything. 

During  preliminary  conferences  an  underatanding  was 
come  to  on  some  practical  questions  which  served  to 
preserve  an  appearance  of  unanimity.  It  was  thought 
that  marriage  might  be  peimitted  to  the  clergy  and  the 
cup  to  the  laity  within  Germany ;  that  the  Pope  might 
be  honoured  as  the  Primate  of  the  Church,  provided  it 
was  clearly  understood  that  his  position  did  not  give  htm 
the  power  of  perpetual  interference  in  the  atfairs  of  the 
national  Churches ;  that  the  hierarchy  might  be  maintained 
if  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  were  exercised  conjointly  by 
a  vicar  appointed  by  the  Bishop  and  a  learned  Layman 
appointed  by  the  secular  authority. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  conference  to  discuss  the 
deeper  thfH>logical  differences  which  were  supposed  to 
separate  bhe  two  parties.  So  in  the  opening  meetings 
the  delegates  began  to  consider  those  ijuestions  which 
gaUicRMt  I'ounU  the  thought  of  JustificaLiuii. 

It  was  agreed  that  there  was  no  distinction  between 
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the  ordinances  of  grace  and  tboee  of  nature  in  the 
original  condition  of  man.  This  declaration  involved  the 
denial  of  the  distinction  between  the  dona  supemainralia 
and  the  dona  luUuraXia  made  eo  much  of  in  Scholastic 
Theology,  and  the  basis  of  a  great  deal  of  its  Pelagian 
tendencies.  It  was  expressly  conceded  by  the  Bomanisk 
the<ilogians  that  man  had  lost  his  original  freedom  of 
will  by  the  Fall — a  concession  directly  at  variance  with 
the  future  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Trent.*  The 
statement  agreed  upon  about  tlie  origin  of  sin  was  given 
almost  in  the  words  of  the  Augsburg  Confession^  and 
agrees  with  them.  The  doctrine  of  the  tenacity  of  original 
sin  scarcely  differs  from  a  statement  of  Lather's  which 
had  been  condemned  in  the  Bull  Exurgc  Domine  of  Pope 
Leo  X.'  In  the  discussions  and  conclusions  about  this 
first  head  of  doctrine  the  conclusions  of  Protestant  theology 
had  been  amply  vindicated. 

There  was  more  difficulty  on  the  matter  of  Justification. 
Two  definitions  suggested  by  the  liomauiat  theologians 
and  by  Melanchtbon  were  successively  rejerted,  and  one 
brought  forward,  it  is  said  by  Contaiiui  himself,  was 
accepted  after  some  discussion.  It  was  couclied  in 
language  which  the  Lutheran  theologians  had  not  been 
accustomed  to  use.  It  embodied  phrases  which  Pole, 
Contarini,  and  other  liberal  Italian  Itoman  Catholics  liad 
made  their  own.  The  Protestants  of  Germany,  however, 
saw  nothing  in  it  to  contradict  their  cherished  ideas  upon 
JustiticAtion,  and  they  gladly  accepted  the  definition.  The 
statement,  repeated  more  than  once,  that  grace  is  the  free 
gift  of  God  and  is  not  merited  by  our  works.  ex]»re8scd 
their    deepest    thought,    and    completely    excluded    the 


'  The  Begensbarg  article  said :  Crtata  liberUu  per  kominia  lajwtm  eat 
amisM  ;  the  decree  of  Trent  declared  :  Si  quis  liberum  konimvi  arhUrium 
fosl  Ada  pecaUvm  etmiMum  ct  t^al'vnftwn  esw  dixeril,  anathgma  sU 
(Deazinger,  £nchiridum  ifymf/olorttm  H  Dt^/inUwmnm^  etc.,  9th  ed.  p.  193). 

*  The  R^enshurg  article  says :  Etsi  pott  baptietnvm  ntgart  remanent] 
materiais  peceatum,  etc.,  the  aecond  heresy  of  Luther  condemned  in  the  Bui 
is  :    in  pufTo  pMt   baptimnum    lugart  remanen*  peceahivi^  4$t  /%iuiuin 
ChriatHtn  simtU  cvncukarc  {ibid,  p.  176)i 
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meritorious  character  of  ecclesiafitical  good  works.  They 
seemed  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  their  thoughts 
could  be  expressetl  in  language  suggested  by  Romanist 
theologians.^  It  appears  that  Eck,  while  consenting  to 
the  detioition,  wished  to  avoid  signing  it^  but  was  compelled 
by  Granvelle  to  fix  his  name  to  the  document* 

The  fact  that  the  Romanist  and  Protestant  members  of 
the  conference  could  agree  upon  an  article  on  Justification 
caused  great  rejoicings  among  Contarini's  friends  in  Italy. 
Cardinal  Pole  was  convinced  that  every  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  reunion  had  been  removed,  and  the  moat  ex- 
travagant expectations  were  cherished*  The  Protestant 
Miembers  of  the  conference  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
results  80  far  as  they  had  gona 

The  confci-ence  then  turned  to  questions  aflecting  the 
organisation  and  worship  of  the  Church. 

Somewhat  to  their  surprise,  the  Protestants  found  that 
their  opponents  were  willing  to  accept  their  general  theory 
of  what  was  meant   by  the   Church   and  what  were   its 

^  Oalrin,  who  wu  present  at  the  oonferenoe,  soma  up  the  results  so  far  in 
a  letter  to  Fare!  as  follows :  DtUdi  nodri  depeccato  originali  iwn  dificulUr 
ttanvegtrunt :  MtqMUla  ut  di^miaiio  de  libero  arbitrio,  qua  tx  A^tj/uMini 
gentetUia  compotita  fuit :  nihil  in  uirvque  lubia  dtcemU  Dt  jvMiJoaiione 
aeriona  fuerunl  eonientume$.  Tandem  amweripta  eti  formula,  quam 
adhibitta  eertia  ctyrreciiotHbua  utritique  rtceperunt,  MiraberU,  ario, 
adtergarios  tantwm  conct4sis$e^  quum  Ugeris  exemplar,  iia  ill  podrema 
nianu  comeiuin.  fuit,  quod  Uteris  induMm  r^erits,  JUtintierwU  enivi 
Hottri  doctrinte  venx  rummam:  ut  nihil  illie  eomprekensum  »iti  quod  ncm 
eQ!Stet  in  $cripiia  nodrU :  teiot  detiderahis  dariortm  explieatumem,  et  in  ea  rv 
md  iihi  aamntifmtara  hahehis,  Veruv\,  si  rtputea  quibit^um  hominibus 
ntffotinm  nobif  9U,  agnoaoeM  mWtum  was  effectum  {Gorpvs  Nefftrmatomm, 
xxxix.  215).  Calvin  bad  been  somewhat  soapicioas  of  Contariui  at  the 
oakset :  Contaremis  tine  tanquine  nuHgere  luw  cupit ;  jmnnde  imtai  ofHHe» 
viaa  eoi^ei^ndi  ex  tua  utilitaU  ncffoOi  dtra  arma  {ibid,  xxxix.  176). 

'  In  the  dedication  of  the  fourth  portion  of  Molanchthon'o  Works  to 
Joachim  II.  of  Brandenburg,  the  editor  Penrer  says  :  Gf-anvfllwi.  .  .  . 
Eceium,  cum  detcriptce  formulix  te^inionium  iJiirograjAi  addtndu-m  fjisei, 
Urqivermntem  el  aaluU  renucTitem  fac^rf  id  etxgit.  Eck  with  hia  great 
coftrae  body,  hia  loud  harsh  voice,  his  bullying  habits,  and  his  insincerity, 
waa  universally  disliked  ;  itta  bfjtia,  gfhohfifn-  Eck,  be  had  been  nicknamed 
by  Pirkheiraer  of  Niinilierg. 

'  JSpistolarum  Heffinaldi  foii,  S,  R.  E,  Cardinaiit  (Brizia,  1744-57),  iii. 
25-30. 
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distinguishing  cbaracteriBtica.  The  Christian  Society  wiui 
defined  without  any  reference  to  the  Pope  as  its  permanent 
Head  on  earth.  This  provoked  strong  dissents  from  Borne 
when  the  definition  was  known  there.  Ditforeucea  emerged 
when  the  power  of  the  Church  was  discussed,  and  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  agreement  it  was  resolved  for  the 
meanwhile  to  omit  the  article^ 

The  question  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Supper 
evoked     differences    which     were     felt     to     be     almost 
insuperable.      It  was  inevitable.     For  here  the  one  funda- 
kmental  divergence  between  the  new  Evangelical  faith  and 
nnediaeval    religion    came  to    practical    expression.       No- 
'thing  could  reconcile  the  Evangelical  thought  of  a  spiritual 
priesthood  of  all  believers  with  the  belief  in  a  mediating 
priesthood    who    could    give    and    could  withhold    God. 
Doctrines  might  be  stated  in  terms  which  hid  this  funda- 
mental difference ;    a  deliiiition  of  Justification  by  Faith 
alone   might   be   conceded    to    the    Protestants ;    but  any 
thought  of  a  priestly  miracle  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy 
Supper  had  to  be  repudiated  by  the  one  party  and  clung  to 
by  the  other. 

At  first  things  went  smoothly  enough ;  it  was  conceded 
that  special  ways  of  dispensing  the  Sacraments  were  matters 
indifferent,  but  whenever  the  question  of  Transubstantiution 
emerged,  things  came  to  a  deadlock.  It  was  perhaps 
characteristic  of  Contarini's  somewhat  surface  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  question  at  stake  between  the  two 
pai'ties,  that  he  never  probed  the  deeper  question.  He 
rested  his  plea  for  Transulistantiation  on  the  ground  that 
an  important  article  of  faith  which  had  been  assented  to 
for  so  long  must  not  be  questioned.'  The  Protestants  held 
a  private  conference,  at  which  all  the  theologians  present 
were  asked  to  give  their  opinions  in  turn.     There  Calvin 


^  C&Ivin  aajB :  Ventum  «at  deiruU  ad  MctexiaiA  :  in  tUfinitione  conffnietaiU 
te/Ufnlitx:  in  poUMaU  diwidere  cctperunL  ^um  nullo  modo  ptMtenl  con- 
eiliari,  vi$uvi  est  arlindnm  ilium  omittert. 

'  A'uHf  Mom  Ltgatum  aJWfwurHm,  ut  conspicua  Jtdti  dtereta  tot  mxnUit 
eulia  in  rtubium  adducerr7Uur, 
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Bpoke,  dwelling  on  the  thought  that  Transubstantiation 
implied  adoration,  which  could  never  be  conceded  Hia 
firmnees  produced  unanimity.  Melanchthon  drafted  their 
common  opinion,  which  was  given  in  writing  to  Grauvelle, 
who  refused  in  strong  language  to  accept  it,  and  the 
conference  came  to  an  end.  The  more  difBcuIt  practical 
subjects  of  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Mass  and  of 
private  Masses  were  not  discussed.^ 

This  conference  at  Kcgonsburg  may  almost  be  said  l-o 
be  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Up  to  1525  the  movement 
uuder  Luther  had  the  appearance  of  a  Reformation  of  the 
whole  Church  in  Germany.  From  1525  to  the  date  of 
this  conference  tliere  was  always  the  expectation  that  the 
Lutherans  who  had  formed  territorial  Churches  might  yet 
be  included  in  a  general  Reformation  of  the  whole  German 
Church.  Joachim  li.  of  Brandenburg  cherished  the  idea 
long  after  1541;  and  Charles  v.  still  beUeved  that  what 
could  not  be  eftected  by  mutual  compromise  might  be  done 
by  a  mediating  creed  imposed  upon  all  by  the  authority  of 

'  The  proceedings  of  the  conference  are  given  in  full  in  the  Ada 
Jtatiabonnvria.  By  far  the  most  sucdnct  account  w  to  ho  found  in  Calvin's 
letter  to  Farel  of  date  11th  May  1541.  He  says  of  the  discussiDn  aboat  the 
Baorameniti  :  In  aaerammti»  rixati  sunt  nonnihil :  $ed  quum  notfrt  twu  Ulii 
ORrpnumuM,  vt  res  irudias,  }termWer«t>f,  taqws  ad  camam  yroffresn  wtU, 
Jllic  fuU  intuptroMiis  KOtntiuir.  JifjnuUain  IransnbdaiUitUio^  rrponVio, 
eimtmgetUUw,  <t  reliqui  tuperstitioti  cuituj.  fftrc  advermriiB  fuquaqunm 
UleraMia,  ColUga  mtiu  {Bxcer),  qui  tUus  ardel  tUndio  wncorditiB,  frriwrr 
H  mdiffnarij  quod  inUmpeMiw  fuiJtxiU  matx  eitunnodi  quxMionat^  Phiiijipy* 
(MtlmhcKtMoti)  in  adversam  partem  magis  Undere,  ni  rv^iM  ezulotrati*  omntm 
paeijiealumis  apem  prtecitieret.  AWn'  habila  eontniltiUionet  »«*»  eotivoe*>ruvt. 
jH3xi  tunitm  omnet  ordine  dieett  aenletUias:  fuU  ntwi  omniuv^  vox,  tran- 
suhttaiUitUiantm  rvm  raaejiciitiom,  reposilioncm  superstitiotamt  uMolairieam 
Mm  adonUimteni,  tW  salUin  }tcriculommt  quum  Jiat  iitu  verho  Dti*  Me 
qucqu*  txfumert  latine  oporiuU  quid  unUirtia.  Tamttsi  nemiium  taa  aiHt 
intfl/ertram  (heranse  they  spoke  in  German),  libera  tamtn  tine  timmr 
qffetiaioHiSt  iUam  totaltm  pratmntiam  damnavi:  adorationtm  a9$erui  miki 
aue  itUcterabiiem.  Crede  miAi,  in  eiutmodi  adionibut  opua  ed  /oriibua 
animig,  qui  alios  eonjirtntnl^  .  .  .  Sfriplum  deinde  a  PhUiftpo  compontum, 
quod  ubi  Oranvftlano  ablaium  est^  asperia  v^bis  repudiavit^  quod  iUi  trts 
dtledi  ad  nos  retufisnent.  Htrc quvm  fianl  in  ipso  liminOy  cogita  quantum  ndhite 
BUpergit  diJieuUaiiM,  in  inissa  privata,  saerijieio,  in  eonfnunicatione  oalieia. 
(^id  si  ad  aptriam  prttmiUite  c^m/cssioHcm  veniretur  f  quanti  tumuUua  cfftr- 
irjcaretUf  {Corjnu  Jtr/armatorum,  xxxix.  215,  216), 
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the   Emperor.      But   compromise   failed   at   RatlBbon,  and 
there  waa  uo  fuither  hope  of  its  succeeding. 

The  decisive  character  of  the  Regensburg  conference 
was  seen  in  Italy  almost  at  once.  Its  failure  involved  the 
destruction  of  the  party  of  Italian  Komanists  who  hoped  to 
end  the  religious  strife  by  a  compromise.  When  Contarini 
returned  to  Italy  he  found  that  hie  influence  was  gone. 
He  was  rewarded  with  the  Goverament  of  Bologna,  which 
i-emoved  him  from  the  centre  of  things.  He  died  soon 
after  (Aug.  24th,  1542),  leaving  none  behind  him  to  fill 
his  place.  Ghiberti  survived  him  only  sixteen  montha 
Caraffa  had  become  more  and  more  alienated  from  his 
early  friends.  Sadoleto,  Pole,  and  Morono  remained,  all  of 
them  men  of  intellect,  but  lacking  the  qualities  which  fit 
men  to  be  leadeiB  in  trying  times.  Pole  lived  to  make 
atonement  for  his  liberalism  by  hounding  on  the  perse- 
cutions in  England,  and  Morone  by  becoming  the  champion 
of  ultramontanism  at  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
!'ho  conception  of  a  Catholic  Eeformatinn  difflppearedj  the 
idea  of  ft  CouuCer-Beformatioa  took  its  plao& 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IGNATIUS  LOYOLA   AND  THE  OOMPANT  OP  JESUS.^ 
§  1.  ^£  Manresa. 

The  little  mountainouB  proviDce  of  Guipuzcoa,  lying  at  the  ,  ^ 
comer  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  hordering  on  France,  was  the  ^^Z'-^' 
district  of  Spain  which  produced  one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
sons^Ifiigo  de  Becalde  de^^j9]a,  the  founder  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  tower  which  was  the  family  seat  still  stands, 
rough  and  windowless  as  a  Scottish  border  keep,  adorned 
with  one  ornament  only,  a  stone  above  the  doorway,  on 
which  are  carved  the  arms  of  the  family — two  wolves  in 
quest  of  prey.  Guipuzcoa  had  never  been  conquered  by 
the  Moors,  and  its  nobles,  poor  in  their  barren  highlands, 
boasted  that  the  bluest  Gothic  blood  ran  in  their  vein& 
The  Becaldes  belonged  to  the  very  oldest  nobility  of  the 
district,  and  possessed  the  highly  valued  privilege  of  the 

^  SoUROSS :  Mownmtnta  hutorica  Sodetatia  Jeau^  nunc  primum  edita  a 
Patnbut  ^tudem  SodeUUis  (Madrid,  1894,  etc.) ;  Cartas  tie  San  Ignaeio  de 
Loyoia,  fundador  de  la  Conytama  de  Jenu  (Madrid,  1874,  etc) ;  0.  P 
Maffei,  De  vUa  et  moribtu  Ignatii  Loyoias,  qui  Soeieiaiem  Jem  fundavii 
(Cologne,  1685) ;  Bibadeneyra,  Ftda  del  P,  Ignaeio  de  Loyola  (Madrid, 
1594) ;  OrlaodiDO,  Hietoria  Soddatie  Jetu,  para  prima  aive  Jgnatiua,  etc. 
(Rome,  1616) ;  Braonsberger,  Petri  Caniaii  Spiatoke  et  Acta  (Freiboig  i. 
B.  1896) ;  Decreia,  etc,  Sodetatia  Jeau  (Avignon,  1827) ;  Conatitutionea 
Sodetatia  Jeau  (Rome,  1668). 

Latk&  Books:  Huber,  Der  Jeauit-Orden  naeh  adner  Fetfaaaung  und 
Doetrin,  H^irkaamkeit  vnd  GeaehiehU  eMaraeterinH  (Berlin,  1873) ;  Oothein, 
Ignatiua  vcn  Loyola  und  die  Oegenreformation  (Halle,  1896);  SymondK, 
Menaiaaanee  in  Italy,  The  CatMolic  Beaetion  (London,  1886) ;  Cretinaa-Jolj, 
HiMmre  religieuae  politique  et  littSraire  de  la  Compagnie  de  J4aua  (Paris, 
1846-46) ;  Maurice  Martel,  Ignaee  de  Loyola,  Eaaai  de  payckohgie  religieuae 
(Paria). 
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right  of  personal  summons  to  the  coronation  of  the  Kings 
of  Leon.  Their  younger  sons  were  welcomed  at  Court  as 
pages,  and  then  as  soldiers ;  and  the  young  Inigo  was  a 
page  at  the  Court  of  Ferdinand.  He  was  well  educated 
for  a  Spanish  noble;  could  read  and  write;  composed 
Imllads ;  and  could  illuminate  manuscriptH  with  minialurea 
Most  of  his  spare  time  was  employed  in  reading  those 
romances  of  chivalry  then  very  popular.  When  older  he 
became  a  soldier  like  liis  elder  brothers. 
^  In  1621,  when  twenty-eight  years  of  age  (h.  1493), 
he  was  the  youngest  officer  in  command  of  the  garrison  of 
Panipeluna,  ordered  to  withstand  a  combined  force  of  in- 
vading French  troops  and  some  revolting  Spaniards.  The 
enemy  appeared  liefore  the  place  in  such  overwhelming 
numbers  that  all  but  the  youngest  oflBcer  wished  to 
surrender  without  a  struggle.  Ifiigo's  eloquence  persuaded 
the  garrison  to  attempt  a  desperate  defence.  No  priest 
was  among  the  soldiers ;  the  Spaniards,  according  to  their  i 
custom,  confessed  each  other,  and  were  ready  to  die  at  I 
their  posts.  A  bullet  struck  the  young  oflicer  as  he  stood' 
in  the  breach  encouraging  his  men.  His  fall  gave  the 
victory  to  the  besiegers. 

The  conspicuous  bravery  of  Iftigo  had  won  the  respect 
of  his  enemies.  They  extricated  him  from  the  heap  of 
dead  under  wliich  he  was  buried,  and  conveyed  him  to  the 
old  family  castle.  There  his  shattered  leg  was  so  badly 
set  a.s  to  unfit  him  for  a  soldier's  career  He  had  it  twice 
broken  and  twice  reset.  The  prolonged  torture  was  useless ; 
he  had  to  believe  that  he  would  never  fight  on  horseback 
again.  Tlie  dream  of  taking  a  man's  part  in  the  conquests 
which  all  Spaniards  of  that  age  believed  lay  before  their 
country,  had  to  be  abandoned.     His  body  was  a  useless  log. 

But  Iiligo  was  a  noble  of  the  Basque  provinces,  and 
possessed,  in  a  superlative  degree  it  was  to  be  discovered, 
the  characteristics  of  his  race  —  at  once  taciMrn  and 
enthusiastic,  wildly  imaginative,  and  sternly  practical.  He 
has  himself  recorded  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  convincetl  that 
he  could  never  become  a  distinguished  soldier,  he  a.sked 
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himself  whether  he  might  not  become  a  famous  saint  like 
Dominic  or  Francis,  and  that  the  question  arose  from  no 
spiritual  promptings,  but  sJm^Iy  from  the  deteiroinatiQaJa. 
wig  ffliiDg^  before  his  death.  As  Be  lay  bedridden,  thinking 
much  and  dreammg  more,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
tliat  no  one  could  become  a  saint  unless  he  lived  very  near 
God,  and  that  his  life  had  not  been  of  such  a  kind.  He  at 
once  resolved  that  be  would  change ;  he  would  feed  on 
herbs  like  a  holy  hermit ;  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem  as  a 
devout  pilgrim.  This  vow,  he  tells  us,  was  the  earliest 
conscious  movement  of  his  soul  towards  God.  His  reward 
came  soon  in  the  shape  of  his  first  revelation.  The  blessed 
Virgin,  with  the  Child  Jesus  in  her  arms,  appeared  to  him 
in  a  dream.  He  awoke,  hustled  out  of  bed,  dragged  him- 
self to  the  small  window  of  his  turret-room,  and  looked 
out  The  earth  was  dark,  an  obscure  mingling  of  black 
shadows ;  the  heavens  were  a  great  vault  of  deepest  blue 
strewn  with  innumerable  stars.  The  siglit  was  a  parable 
and  an  inspiration.  "  How  dull  earth  is/'  he  crieiJ.  "  how 
glorious  heaven  I "  He  felt  that  he  must  do  something  to 
get  nearer  God.  He  must  be  alone  in  stime  holy  place  to 
think  things  out  with  his  own  souL  His  brother's  servants 
hoisted  the  maimed  body  of  the  once  brilUant  soldier  on 
an  ass,  one  foot  in  a  boot,  the  wounded  leg  still  swathed 
in  bandages  and  its  foot  in  a  large  stift*  slipper,  and  Ifiigu 
left  the  old  castle  determined  to  live  a  heimit's  life  on 
Montserrat,  the  holy  hill  of  Aragon. 

There  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  ho 
r&solved  to  dedicate  himself  to  her  service  with  all  the 
ceremonies  prescribed  in  that  masterbook  of  mediaeval 
chivalry,  Amadis  of  Gaul.  He  hung  his  arms  on  her 
altar,  and  throughout  the  long  night,  standing  or  kneeling, 
he  kept  his  watch,  consecrating  his  kniglitly  service  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  At  daybreak  he  donned  an  anchorite's 
dress,  ^  his  knightly  robes  to  the  first  beggar  he  met, 
and,  mounted  on  his  ass,  betook  himself  to  the  Dominican 
convent  of  Manresa,  no  longer  lAigo  Kecalde  de  Loyola, 
but  simply  Ignatiufe. 
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At  Manresa  he  practised  the  fitrictest  asceticiBm,  hoping 
to  become  in  heart  and  soul  fitted  for  the  saint  life  he 
wished  to  live.  Then  began  a  time  of  unexpected.  Bore? 
and  prolonged  spiritual  conflict,  not  unlike  what  Luthe^ 
experienced  in  the  Erfurt  convent.  Who  was  he  and 
what  had  been  his  past  hfe  that  he  should  presumptuously 
think  that  God  would  ever  accept  him  and  number  him 
among  His  saints  ?  He  made  unwearied  use  of  all  the 
mediaeval  means  of  grace ;  he  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  confessional ;  he  consnlted  one  spiritual  guide  after 
another  without  experiencing  any  relief  to  the  doubts 
which  were  gnawing  at  his  souL  Tlie  whole  machinery  of 
the  Church  helped  him  as  little  as  it  had  Luther:  it  conld 
not  give  peace  of  conscience  Ho  has  placed  on  record 
that  the  only  real  help  he  received  during  this  prolonged 
period  of  mental  agony  earoe  from  an  old  woman.  Con- 
fession, instead  of  soothing  him,  rather  plunged  him  into  a 
sea  of  intolerable  doubt.  To  make  his  penitence  thorough, 
to  know  himself  as  he  really  was,  he  wrote  out  his 
confession  tliat  he  might  see  his  sins  staring  at  him  from  V 
the  written  page.  He  fasted  till  his  life  was  in  danger ;  ^l^/^^J^ 
he  prayed  seven  times  and  scourged  himself  thrice  daily, 
but  found  no  peace.  He  tells  us  that  he  often  shrieked 
aloud  to  God,  crying  that  He  must  Himself  help  him,  for 
no  creature  could  bring  him  comfort.  No  task  would  be 
too  great  for  him,  he  exclaimed,  if  he  could  only  see  God. 
"  Show  me,  0  Lord,  where  I  can  find  Thee ;  I  will  follow 
like  a  dog,  if  I  can  only  learn  the  way  of  salvation."  His 
anguish  prompted  him  to  suicida  More  than  once,  he 
says,  he  opened  his  window  with  the  intention  of  casting 
himself  down  headlong  and  ending  his"  life  then  and  there ; 
but  the  fear  of  hi.s  sins  and  their  consequences  restrained 
him.  He  had  read  of  a  saint  who  had  vowerl  to  fast  until 
he  had  been  vouchsafed  the  Beatific  Vision,  so  he  com- 
municated at  the  altar  and  fasted  for  a  whole  week ;  but 
all  ended  in  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit 

Then,  with   the  sudden    certainty  of   a   revelation,  he 
resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  God,  whose  long- 
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Buffering  pitr^would  pardon  his  sins.  I  This  waa  the  oriaifi. 
Peace  came  At  last,  and  his  new  spintuah  life  began.  He 
thought  no  longer  about  his  past ;  he  no/longer  mentioned 
former  sins  in  liifi  confeaaious ;  the/dertaiuty  of  pardon  had 
begun  a  ne^life  within  him ;  he/conld  Btort  afresh.  It  is 
impossible  toiread  his  ststementslivitbout  beiag  struck  with 
the  similarityl  between  the  spintuaKexperience  of  Ignatius 
and  what  LutEei7 calls  Justiticationyby  Faith;  the  words 
used  by  the  twa^  great  religious  leader^Ni^ere  differeut,  but 
the  experience/of  pardon  won  by  throwin^one's  self  upon 
^he  mercy  of  Cod  was  the  same. 

This  new  spiritual  life  was,  as  in  Lutbet^case,  one  of 
overflowing /gladness.  Meditation  and  Gntroepection,  once 
a  source  oC/anguish,  l^ecame  the  spring  o^verpowering  joy. 
Ignatius/felt  that  be  was  making  progressTN^'  God/'  he 
says,  "dealt  with  me  as  a  teacher  with  a  scholar\ I  cannot 
doubt  \hat  He  had  always  been  with  me.'*\  Many 
historicaD  critics  from  Eanke  downwards  have  beeii  struck 
with  theNljkeness  of  the  experience  gone  through  by)Luther 
and  Ignatius.  ^^\Qne  great  contrast  manifested ylteelf  at 
once.  The  humble-mindal^and  quiet  German./when  the 
new  life  awoke  in  him,  set  tiimself  unostentatiously  to  do 
the  common  tasks  which/oaily  life  brought ;  the/fery  and 
ambitious  Spaniard  at^C6r|^iried  to  conquer  alVmysteries* 
to  take  them  by^&ult',^  if  they  were  aybeleaguered 
fortresa 

He  had  his/Visions  as  before,  but/ihey  were  no  longer 
temptations  oySatan,  the  source  ofxdoubt  uud  torture.  He 
believed  thay4ie  could  actually  seeVwith  bodily  eyes  divine 
mysteries^^^ich  the  intelligence'  could  not  comprehend. 
After  ^tgngtbened  prayer,  ever}\faculty  concentrated  in  one 
prolonge^Ngaze,  he  felt  asHure(3~~j  that  he  could  aee  the 
mystery  ofVXransubstantiationJ'actually  taking  place.  At 
the  supremeVmoment  he  saw/t^hrist  in  the  form  of  a  white 
ray  pass  into)  the  consecrateiKhread  and  transform  it  into 
the  Divine  ^ictim  (Host).  HeViieclared  that  in  moods  of 
exaltation  tbkmost  impenetrableCmysteries  of  theology,  the 
Incarnation  o^our  Lord,  the  HoIyjTrinity,  the  personaUty 
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of  Satan,  were  translated  into  visible  symbols  which  made 
them  plainly  understood.  These  visions  so  fascinated  him, 
that  he  began  to  write  them  down  in  simple  fashion  for 
his  own  satififaction  and  edification. 

In  all  this  the  student  of  the  religious  life  of  Spain 
during  the  sixteenth  century  will  recognise-^e  mystical^ 
devQtion  which  was  then  chamcteristic  of  the  people  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  Spanish  character,  whether  we  study  it  in 
the  romances  of  chivalry  which  the  land  proiluced,  or  iu 
the  writing  of  her  religious  guides,  was  impregnated  by 
euthusiasm.  It  was  passionate,  exultetl,  entirely  peuetrated 
and  possessed  by  the  emotion  which  for  the  time  dominated 

In  no  country  were  the  national  and  religious  senti- 
ment so  thoroughly  fused  and  united.  The  long  wars 
with  the  Moors,  and  their  successful  issue  in  the  conquest 
of  Gi-enada,  had  made  religion  and  patriotbm  one  and  the 
same  thiug.  Priests  invariably  accompanied  troops  on  the 
march,  and  went  into  battle  with  them.  St  James  of 
Couipostella  was  believetl  to  traverse  the  qpuntry  to  bring 
continual  succour  to  the  soldiers  who  chai*ged  the  Moors 
invoking  his  name.  A  victory  was  celebrated  by  a  solemn 
procession  in  honour  of  God  and  of  the  Virgin,  who  had 
delivered  the  enemy  into  the  hands  of  the  faithful.  This 
intensity  of  the  Spanish  character,  this  temperament  dis- 
tinguished by  force  rather  than  moderation,  easily  gave  birth 
to  superstition  *uid  burning  devotion,  and  both  furnished 
a  fniitful  soil  for  the  extravagances  of  Mysticism,  which 
affected  every  class  in  society.  Sttitesmen  like  Xiiaenes, 
DO  less  than  the  common  people,  were  influenced  by  the 
exhortations  or  predictions  of  the  Beata:, — women  who  had 
devoted  themselves  to  a  religious  life  without  formally 
entering  into  a  convent, — and  changed  their  policy  in  conse- 
quenca  It  was  universally  believed  that  such  de^'otees, 
men  and  women,  could  be  illuminated  divinely,  and  could 
attain  to  a  state  of  familiar  intercourse  with  God,  if  not  to 
an  actual  union  with  Him^  by  giving  themselves  to  prayer, 
by  abstinence  from  all  worldly  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
by  practising  the  most  rigid  asceticism.     It  was  held  that 
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those  who  bad  attained  to  this 
,rgeeiygd_in  dreams,  tranci 

divine  myateneB^ 
"        The    heads    of    the    Spanish 


state  of  mystical  union 
visions  of  the 


Inquisition  viewed  this 
Mysticism,  so  characteristic  of  the  Peninsula,  with  grave 
anxiety.  The  thought  that  ardent  believers  could  by  any 
personal  process  attain  ^ireet—i&Uccourae^evfin^umon^  with 
God,  apart  from  the  ordinary  machinery  of  the  Church,  cut 
at  the  roots  of  the  mediaeval  penitential  system,  which 
always  presupposed  that  a  priestly  mediation  was  requii-ed. 
If  God  can  be  met  in  the  silence  of  the  l)eliever'8  soul, 
where  is  the  need  for  the  priest,  who,  according  to 
medifEval  ideas,  must  always  sUmd  between  the  penitent 
|mnd  God,  and  by  his  action  take  the  hand  of  faith  and  lay 
it  in  the  hand  of  the  divine  omnipotence  ?  Other  dangers 
appeared.  The  Mystic  professed  to  draw  his  knowledge 
of  divine  things  directly  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Church,  and  his  revelations  had  the  same  authority.  It  is 
true  thRt.  jioftt.  nf  Jj»i_gj>iinjg)'_  My«tif!&,Jikft  St.  Teresa,  had 
humility  enough  to  place  themselves  under  ecclesiastical 
direction,  hut  this  was  not  the  ease  with  all.  Some 
prophets  and  prophetesses  declared  themselves  to  be 
indeytendent,  and  these  illu/niTiati,  as  they  were  called, 
Bpreail  disaffection  and  heresy.     Hence  the  attitude  of  the 

.  Inqiiisitiou    towards    Mystics    of   all    kinds    was    one   of 
suspicious  watchfulneaa     St  Teresa,  St.  Juan  de  la  Cmz, 
^^^^JgnatiuB  himself,  were  all  objects  of  distrust,  and  did  not 
win  ec.clgia8tical_apErobation    until    after   long  sories  of 

T  Fnbulationfi. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  Ignatius  Imd 
a  deeply  rooted  connection  with  the  Spanish  Mystics. 
His  visions,  his  methods,  the  Spiritual  Exercises  themselves, 
cannot  be  tmderstood  apart  from  their  intimate  relations 
to  that  Mysticism  which  was  characteristic  of  the  religion 
of  his  land  and  of  his  age. 

Ignatius  was  no  ordinary  Mystic,  however.  What 
seemed  the  whole  or  the  end  to  Teresa  or  Osuna  was  t*) 
him  only  a  part,  or  tlic  means  t*)  sf>inething  lictter.     AVliJc 
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be  received  and  rejoiced  in  the  visions  vouchsafed  to  him, 
be  practised  the  keenest  introBpection.  He  observed  and 
analysed  the  moods  and  states  of  mind  in  which  the  visions 
came  most  readily  or  the  reverse,  and  made  a  note  of  them 
all.  He  noted  the  postures  and  gestures  of  the  body  which 
helped  or  hindered  the  reception  of  visions  or  profitable 
meditation  on  what  had  been  revealed.  He  saw  that  he 
could  reproduce  or  at  least  facilitate  the  return  of  his 
visions  by  training  and  mastering  his  mind  and  bod}',  and 
by  subjecting  them  to  a  spiritual  drill  which  might  be 
compared  with  the  exercises  used  to  train  a  soldier  in 
the  art  of  war.  Out  of  these  visions,  introspections, 
comparisons,  experiments  experienced  in  solitude  at 
Manreaa,  came  by  long  process  of  gradual  growth  and 
elaboi-ation  the  famous  Spiritual  Exercivs,  which  may  be 
called  the  soul  of  the  Counter- Reformation,  as  Luther's 
book  on  The  Liberty  of  the  Christian  Man  contains  the 
essence  of  ProtenttLntisiu. 

Ignatius  s{>ent  nearly  a  year  at  Manresa.  He  had 
accomplished  his  object-r^te  find  himself  at  peace  with 
Cod,  It  remained  to  fulfil  his  vow  of  pilgrimage.  He 
laid  aside  his  hermit's  garb,  and  with  it  his  ascetic 
practices ;  but  he  believed  it  bo  be  his  duty  to  renounce 
all  property  and  live  absolutely  poor.  He  left  all  the 
uioney  he  possessed  upon  a  l>euch  and  walked  to  Barce- 
lona, supporting  himself  by  begging.  There  he  was  given 
a  passage  to  Venice,  and  thence  he  sailed  for  the  Holy 
Land.  His  enthusiasm,  and  above  all  his  project  for 
beginning  a  mission  among  the  Turks,  alarmed  the  chief  of 
the  Franciscans  in  Jerusalem,  who  insisted  on  shipping 
him  back  to  Italy.  He  reached  Barcelona  determined 
to    pursue    such    studies  as   would    enable    him   to  know 

y.  y     theology.     He  had  never  learned  Latin,  the  gateway  to  all  i 
.  1     theological  learning,  and  the  man  of  thirty  entered  ^achool^ 

tfH  and  seated  himself  on  the  bench  with  boyo^  Thence  he  went 
to  Alcala  and  to  Salamanca,  and  attended  cl&sses  in  these 
towns.  Before  he  bad  quitted  Manresa  be  had  begun  to 
8x>esk  t-o  others  about  bts  viKJons,  and  to  persuade  them  to 
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submit  themBclves  to  the  spiritual  drill  of  hi«  Boxrcisei, 
Some  ladies  in  Barcelona  had  become  his  devoted  disciples 
At  Alcala  and  Salamanca  he  had  tried  to  make  converts 
to  his  system.  The  eccleaiaatical  authorities  of  the  districts, 
fearing  that  this  was  a  new  kind  of  dangerous  Mysticism, 
seized  him,  and  he  was  twice  incarcerated  in  the  epi8co|)al 
Inquisition.  It  would  probably  have  fared  ill  with  him 
had  it  not  been  for  the  intercesaioa  of  some  of  the 
distinguished  ladies  who  had  been  his  disciples.  His 
imprisonment  in  both  cases  was  short,  but  he  was  for- 
bidden to  discriminate  between  mortal  and  venial  sins  (a 
thing  essential  if  he  acted  as  a  spiritual  director)  until 
he  had  studied  theology  for  four  years. 

{  2.  Ignatius  at  Farii. 

With  prompt  military  obedience  Ignatius  decided  to 
study  at  Paria  He  reached  the  city  in  the  beginning  of 
1528,  driving  an  ass  laden  with  his  books  and  clothes.  He 
went  naturally  to  the  College  Montaigu,  which  under  its 
Principal,  Noel  Beda,  was  the  mo^t  orthodox  in  Paris  ;  but 
with  his  well  known  determination  to  see  and  judge 
everything  for  himself,  he  soon  afterwards  obtained 
leave  to  reside  in  the  College  Ste.  Barbe,  one  of  the 
most  liberal,  in  which  George  Buchanan  was  then  a 
Begent.^ 


■  "The  rendenoa  of  Ignstitu  Loyola  in  th«  OoUege  of  Ste.  B&rbe  in 
connected  with  an  incident  which  is  at  odo«  illustratiro  of  his  own  spirit 
and  of  the  manners  of  the  time.  He  bad  come  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
■tudj ;  but  he  coald  not  resist  the  temptation  to  msVe  converts  to  bis 
groat  mission.  Among  these  converts  was  a  Spaniard  named  Amador,  a 
promising  student  in  philoMphj  in  Ste.  Barbe.  This  Amador,  Loyola  had 
trsnaforroed  from  a  diligent  student  into  s  visionary  as  wild  as  himself, 
to  the  intense  indignation  of  the  University,  and  especisUy  of  his  uwu 
ooontrymeiL  About  the  same  time  Loyola  oiaved  permission  to  attend  Ste. 
Barbe  as  a  student  of  philosophy.  He  was  admitted  on  the  express  condition 
that  he  should  make  no  attempt  on  the  consciences  of  his  fellows.  Loyola 
kept  his  word  as  far  as  Amador  was  concerned,  but  he  conld  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  oommnnicate  liis  visions  to  others.  The  Regent  thrice 
warned  him  of  what  would  be  the  result,  and  at  length  made  his  complaint 
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His  sojourn  in  Paris  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impresaioii  on  the  middle-aged  Spaniard,  conBumed  with 
zeal  to  maintain  in  its  minutest  deUiils  the  old  I'eligion, 

aai_to_deaUaX-ii£*^£Sy  .ftud    disobedience.      Two  passions 

posseesed  him,  both  eminently  Spanish.  He  could  say 
with  St.  Teresa  that  he  suffered  so  much  to  see  the 
Lutherans,  whose  baptism  had  rendered  them  members  of 
the  Chiu*ch,  lose  themselves  unhappily,  that  had  he  several 
lives  he  would  willingly  give  them  to  deliver  only  one  of 
them  from  the  hf)rril)lo  torments  which  awaited  them ; 
but  he  also  believed  that  it  was  for  God  a  point  of  honour 
to  avenge  Himself  on  those  who  despised  His  word,  and 
that  it  belonged  to  all  the  faithful  to  be  instruments  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  Almighty. 

His  keen  practical  nature  gras^ied  the  religious  situa- 
tion in  Paris  (City  and  University),  and  suggested  his 
lifework.  He  saw  the  strength  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
democracy  face  to  face  with  the  Reformation,  and  to 
what  power  it  might  grow  if  it  were  only  organised  and 
subjected  to  a  more  than  military  discipline.  Ignatius 
was  in  Paris  during  the  years  when  ^lartisan  feelings 
ran  riot. 

Francis  L  was  by  taste  and  training  a  man  of  the 
Benaissance.  It  pleased  him  to  be  called  and  to  imagine 
himself  to  be  the  patron  of  men  of  lettci's.  He  was  as 
devoted  as  his  selHsh,  sensual  nature  permitted  him  to  be, 
to   his  sister  Marguerite   d'Angouleme,  and  for  her  sake 


to  the  Principal  (Jacques  de  Gonr6«).  Oonvda  wu  furious,  and  gare 
orders  thut  next  day  LoyoU  «bonId  he  snbjeoted  to  the  most  dif^aeernl 
puuisbiuoDt  thu  College  oould  inflict.  Tbis  running  of  the  gauntUl,  kliQWu 
w  la  9aiUt  woa  adtninibtenxl  in  the  followiDg  tnanoer.  After  dinner,  when 
all  the  scholars  were  present,  the  tnAatera,  each  with  his  ferule  in  his  hand, 
ranged  thenutclvca  in  a  double  row.  The  delinquent,  itripped  to  the  waiat, 
was  then  made  to  pass  between  them,  rec«ring  a  blow  across  the  shoulders 
from  each.  This  was  the  ignominious  punislimont  to  which  Loyola, 
tlieu  in  his  fortieth  year,  as  a  member  of  tlie  College,  was  bound  to  submit. 
The  tidings  of  wliat  was  in  store  for  him  reached  his  ears,  and  in  a  private 
tnterriew  he  contrived  to  turn  away  Gouv^H  3  wrath.  .  .  .  This  was  in  1529, 
the  year  of  Buchanan's  mitraiice  into  Rtt*.  liarbc"  (P.  Ruuk-  Brown.  Ocorgt 
JtuchaiMn^  fftmiauiit  tuid  Jt'^vrvicr,  Edinburgh,  1890,  pp,  03/.  )• 
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countenanced  such  Reformers  aa  Lef^vre  and  the  "  group  of 
Meaux."  He  had  a  grudge  against  the  Sorbonne  and  the 
ParUvunt  of  Paris  for  their  attempts  to  baffle  the_Concordat__ 
of__151^  while  be  recognised  the  power  which  these 
two  formidable  associations  possessed.  He  was  on  anti- 
Sorbonnist,  who  feared  the  Sorbonne  (the  great  theological 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Paris),  and  could  not  help 
displaying  his  dread.  He  had  long  dreamed  of  insti- 
tuting a  ColUge  de  France,  a  free  association  of  learned 
teachers,  men  who  could  introduce  the  New  Learning  and 
form  a  coimterpoise  to  the  Sorbonne  which  dominated  the 
University.  The  project  took  many  forms,  and  never 
came  to  full  fruition  imtil  long  after  the  days  of  Francis ; 
but  the  l»eginning8  were  sufficient  to  encourage  Reformers 
and  to  irritate  to  fury  the  supporters  of  the  Sorbonne. 
The  theological  faculty  of  the  University  was  then  ruled 
by  Noel  Beda,  a  man  of  no  great  intellectual  capacity, 
who  hated  everything  which  seemed  to  menace  medifevalism. 
Boda,  by  his  dogged  oouragei  by  his  untlinching  determina- 
tion, by  his  intense  conviction  that  he  was  in  the  right, 
was  able  to  wage  a  pitiless  warfare  against  the  New 
Learning  and  every  appearance  of  religious  reform.  He 
was  able  to  thwart  the  King  I'Cpcatcdly,  and  more  than 
once  to  attack  him  through  Marguerite,  his  sister.  His 
whole  attitude  and  activity  made  him  a  forerunner  of  the 
Romanist  League  of  two  generations  later,  and,  like 
the  Leaguers,  he  based  his  power  on  organising  the 
Romanist  fanaticism  lying  in  the  populace  of  Paris  and 
among  the  students  of  the  Sorbonne.  All  this  Loyola 
saw  imder  his  eyes  during  his  stay  in  Paria  He  heard 
the  students  of  the  Sorbonne  singing  their  ferocioua 
song: 


Prions  touB  le  Roi  de  gloire 
Qu'il  confonde  ces  chiena  nifiuldictii 
Alin  qu'it  nVn  soit  plus  muinoire, 
Nou  plUB  f|ue  de  vielz  oe  pourha. 
All  fell,  au  feu  !  c'est  leur  rep6r« 
Faift-eii  justice  1     Dieu  !'«  perinya' 
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and  the  defiant  answer: 

**  La  Sorbonne,  U  Hgotte, 

La  Sorbonne  ae  taira  t 
Son  grand  hoste,  I'Ari&tota, 
De  la  bande  e'oetera! 
Et  aon  Mcot,  quot  qu'il  costflji 
Jamais  ne  la  Boillera  I 

La  Sorbonne,  la  bigott«, 

La  Sorbonne  oe  taira  1 
■  .  ■  •  • 

La  saincte  Eecrilure  toute 
Purement  Be  preKhera, 
£t  toute  doctrine  sotte 
Pea  hommes  on  oublira  t 

Ia  Sorbonne,  la  bigotte, 

La  Sorbonne  se  taira  !  "  ^ 

Amidst  this  seething  crowd  of  warring  students  and 
teachers,  Ignatius  went,  silent,  watchful,  observing  every- 
thing. He  cared  httle  for  theological  speculation,  being  a 
true  and  typical  Spaniard  The  doctrines  of  the  mediieval 
theology  were  simply  military  commands  to  his  disciplined 
mind ;  things  to  be  submitted  to  whether  understood  or 
not  Heresy  was  mutiny  in  the  ranks.  He  had  a 
marvellous  natural  capacity  for  penetrating  the  souls  of 
^  •  cihex^,  and  had  cultivated  and  strengthened  it  by  his 
habits  of  daily  introspection  and  of  writing  down  whatever, 
good  or  bad,  passed  through  his  own  souL  It  is  told  of 
him  that  in  company  he  talked  little,  but  quietly  noted 
what  others  said,  and  that  he  had  infinite  genius  for 
observing  and  storing  -details.'  He  sought  to  learn  the 
conditions  of  life  and  thought  outside  Paris  and  France, 
and  made  journeys  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to  England, 
saying  little,  thinking  much,  observing  mora  All  the 
time  be  was  winning  the  confidence  of  fellow-students,  and 


>  Bidtdin  de  la  SoeiiU  4e  fffiidoire  de  FroUataniisme  Francis,  ziL  129. 

*  One  of  LoyoU'A  a&rliost  biographers,  Ribuleitejra,  dwells  on  the  eager- 
nc-m  with  which  Ignatius  welcomed  tho  xlightut  tlet&iU  of  the  life  of  Itij 
disciples  in  the  Indies,  and  how  he  one  d»y  said  :  '*  I  would  assuredly  like 
to  know,  if  it  were  powdble,  how  many  fleas  bit  them  esoh  night" 
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taking  infinite  pains  to  do  Bty — weighing  and  testing  their 
cliaracter  and  gifts.     He  played  billiards  with  some,  paid 
the  college  expenses  of  others^  tmd  ^wae  slowly^  potiejitlj^ 
makingjhis^aelection  of  the.  young  men  whom  he  thought    ) 
fft  to  be  the  confidants  of  his  pi  ana  lor  the  r^ggncratian-af  / 
Christendom,  and  to  be  associates  with  htm  in  the  discipline  \ 


which  the  Exercises  gave  to  his  own  soul. 

_^e  finally  chose  a  little  band  of  nine  disciples — Peter 
Faber,  Diego  Lainez,  Francis  Xavier,  A  lonzo  Salm 
Nicholas  BoabdiUa,  Simon  Rodriguez,  Paul  Broet,  Claude 
Jay,  and  Jean  Codure.  Codure  died  early.  Faber,  the 
first  selected,  was  a  Savoyard,  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant, 
with  the  unbending  will  and  fervent  spiritual  imagina- 
tion of  a  highlander.  No  one  of  the  band  was  more 
devoted  to  bis  leader.  ^JV^nm«  Xay'"'*  V'<*^r»"£«»f^,  like 
I^yola  himself,  to  an  ancient  Basque  family ;  none  was 
harder  to  win  than  this  proud  young  Spaniard.  Lainez 
and  Salmeron  were  Castilians,  who  had  been  fellow- 
students  with  Ignatius  at  Alcala.  Lainez  had  always 
been  u  prodigy  of  learning,  "  a  young  man  with  the  brain 
of  an  ancient  sage."  He,  too,  had  been  hard  to  win,  for 
his  was  not  a  nature  to  kindle  easily ;  but  once  Bul)dued 
ho  was  the  most  important  member  of  the  band.  Salmeron, 
his  early  companion,  was  as  im|>etuou8  and  fiery  as  Lainez 
was  cool  and  logical.  He  Wiia  the  eloquent  preacher  of 
the  company.  Boalxlilla,  also  a  Spaniard,  was  a  man  of 
restless  energy,  who  needed  the  strictest  discipline  to  make 
him  keep  touch  with  his  brothers.  Rodriguez,  a  Portuguese, 
and  Jay,  from  Geneva,  were  young  men  of  insinuating 
manners,  and  were  the  destined  diplomatists  of  the  liltlo 
company.  Broet,  a  phlegmatic  Netherlander  among  these 
fiery  southerners,  endeared  himself  to  all  of  them  by  his 
sweet  purity  of  souL 

Such  were  the  men  whoni   Ignatius  gathered  together 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension  of  Mary  in    1534  in  the 

^  LojroU  h*d  long  »bftnHniifH  the  tow  of  povertj  ;  hin  fiitliful  disriplfa, 
the  oirole  of  Baruolona  ladiett,  nent  him  KUppHeit  of  money,  and  he  reucired 
ftumi  from  SpftnUli  merchaots  in  Kruv«  and  thv  Low  Countnes. 


4/ 
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Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Montmartre.  then  outside  the  walls 
of  Paris.  Tliere  they  vowed  that  if  no  insuperable 
difficulty  prevented,  they  would  go  together  to  Palestine 
La  work  for  the  good  of  uiankiud.  If  tills  bet»iam  ini- 
jwjssible,  they  would  ask  the  Pope  to  absolve  them  ivom 
their  vow  and  betake  themselves  to  whatever  work  for  the 
good  of  souls  His  Holiness  dii'ected  them  to  do.  No  Order  Z 
was  founded  ;  no  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience  were  taken ;  ^ 
the  young  men  were  a  band  of  students  who  looked  on 
each  other  as  brothers,  and  who  promised  to  leave  family 
and  friends,  and,  **  without  superfluous  money,"  woiji^ogether^ 
for  a  r^seneration  of  ^il>e  Qhurgh.  Faber,  already  in  priest's 
orders,  celebrated  Ma.ss ;  the  company  dined  together  at 
St.  Denys.  Such  was  the  quiet  beginning  of  what  grew 
to  be  the  Society  of  Jcsua 

The  Cvompauions  parted  for  a  season  to  meet  again  at 
Venice. 


I  3.   The  Spiritual  Exereiaea, 

All  the  nine  associates  had   submitted  themselves  to 
the  spiritual  guidance  of  Ignatius,  and  ha<l  alt  been  sub- 
jected to  the  training  contained  in  the  Exercitia  Spiritualia. 
It  is  proliable  that  this  manual  of^juilitary  drill  fo£--thG 
^SSSS  had  not  been  perfected  at  the  date  of  tlie  meeting  at 
Montmartre  (1534),  for  we  know  that  Loyola  worked  at 
it  fi-om  1522  on  to  1548,  when  it  was  approved  by  Pope 
Paul  III. ;  but  it  may  be  well  at  this  stage  to  give  some 
account  of  this   marvelous    book,  which  wa3_dMtiDed  to  ^ 
Iwvo  such  important  results  for  the  Counter -Reformation.^  _- 
fo  thought  that    the    spiritual    senses  and  fucidti*^  ^ 
might  l:>o  strengthened  and  stimulated  by  the  continuous^  ^ y 
repetition  erf  a  prescribed  course  of  prayer  and  meditation  J '^ 

'  The  Extrcitia  Spiritualia  S.  P.  IgntUU  Loi^ol<By  ^ndaiorii  Ordini$ 
SoeieCatis  Jetu,  and  their  iudispensable  coiupanioD  th«  Diredorium  in 
Bxtreiiia  Spiritualia  B,  P.  .V.  Ii/naiii,  ar«  to  ba  fuiuid  in  Tol.  iv.  of  the 
IntH*  Soc.  «/r7i».  The  odttious  uaod  here  tre,  of  the  SsoercitMt  that  of 
Antwerp,  1676,  and  of  the  IHrettory,  thAt  of  Rome,  161&. 
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was  not  a  new  ona  The  German  Mystics  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  to  name  no  others,  had  put  their  converts  through 
such  a  discipline,  and  the  practice  was  not  unusual  among 
the  Dominican&  It  is  most  likely  that  a  book  of  this  kin(C 
the  Exercitalorio  dela  vida  apirital  of  Garcia  de  (>isnero8, 
Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Monteerrat  (1500),  had  l>eeu 
studied  by  Ignatius  while  he  was  at  Mani^esa.  But  this 
detracts  nothing  from  the  striking  and  unique  on^iuality 
of  the  ExereUia  Sjriritualia ;  they  stand  alone  in  plan, 
contents,  and  intended  result.*  They  were  the  outcon\e  of 
Loyola's  protracted  spiritual  striigglea^and  of  his  cool  intro- 
spection of  his  own  soul  during  these  months  of  doubt  and 
anguish.  Their  evident  intention  is  to  guide  the  soul 
through  the  long  series  of  experiences  which  Loyola  had 
endured  unaided,  and  to  lead  it  to  the  peace  which  he  had 
found. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  Ignatius  had  always 
before  him  the  conception  of  military  drill  He  wished  to 
discipline  the  soul  as  the  drill-sergeant  moulds  the  body. 
The  Exercises  are  not  closeb-riilcs  for  solitary  believera 
seeking  to  rise  to  communion  with  God  by  a  ladder  of 
meditation.  A  guide  was  indispensable,  the  Master  of  the 
EaxrciseSt  who  had  himself  conquered  all  the  intricacies  of 
the  method,  and  who,  Ixisides,  must  have  as  intimate  a 
knowledge  as  it  was  possible  to  acquire  of  the  details  of 
the  spiritual  strength  and  weakness  of  his  pupil.  It  wiis 
the  easier  to  have  this  knowledge,  as  the  disciple  must  be 


1 A  careful  study  of  the  Saercimt,  of  the  Dirrciorp,  of  LoyoU'»  coiTes[K»id> 
enoe,  aud  of  hu  aaymga  reoorded  hy  early  and  contemporary  htographerB, 
has  convinced  roe  that  the  book  was  mainly  constructed  out  of  the  alnindant 
notes  which  Loyola  took  of  hia  own  inward  expfhenoca  at  Manresa.  and 
that  the  only  book  he  naed  in  compiling  it  wa^  the  De  Imiialione  Chriati 
of  Thomaa  k  Ketnpia — a  book  which  Ignatius  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  Geraon.  We  know  otherwise  how  highly  Ignatius  prized  the  De  linita- 
Heme*  When  he  visited  the  Abbey  of  Monte  Casino  he  took  with  him  aa 
many  copies  aa  there  were  monka  in  the  monastery  ;  it  was  the  one  volume 
which  he  kept  on  the  small  table  at  his  bedside  ;  and  it  was  the  only  book 
wliifjh  the  neophyte  was  pennitt«d  to  read  during  the  first  week  of  the 
Ex€TC\KS  :  "  si  Caniun  instructuri  vidubitur,  posset  iu  prima  hebdomada  It^r* 
librum  Gereonis  de  Imitatioue  Chriati  "  {IHreelorjf,  iii.  2). 
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more  than  half  won  before  he  is  invited  to  pass  through 
the  drill.  He  must  have  eubmitted  to  one  of  the  fathers 
in  confession ;  he  must  be  made  to  understand  the  absohite 
necessity  of  abandoning  himself  to  the  exercises  with  his 
whole  heart  and  soul ;  he  must  promise  absolute  submisaiou 
to  the  oi^iers  of  the  director ;  he  must  by  frequent  con- 
fession reveal  the  recesses  of  his  soul,  and  describe  the 
most  trivial  thoughts  which  flit  through  it ;  above  all,  he 
must  enter  on  his  prolonged  task  in  a  state  of  the  liveliest 
expectation  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  his  faithful 
performance  of  the  prescribed  exerciaea*  A  large,  thougli 
strictly  limited,  discretion  is  permitted  to  the  MasUr  of  the 
Eaoereues  in  the  details  of  the  training  he  insists  upon. 

r^  The  coui'se  of  drill  extends  over  four  weeks'  (twenty- 
five  days).  It  includes  prolonged  and  detaUed  meditations 
on  four  great  subjects : — sin  and  conscience ;  the  earthly 
Kingdom  of  Christ ;  the  Passion  of  Jesus ;  and  the  Love 

.  of  God  with  the  Glory  of  the  Risen  Lord.*  During  all 
this  time  the  pupil  must  liveju  absolute  solitude.  Neither 
sight  nor  sound  from  the  world  of  life  and  action  must  be 
allowed  to  enter  and  disturb  him.  He  is  exhorted  to  purge 
his  mind  of  every  thou^^ht  but  the  meditation  on  which  he 
is  engaged ;  to  exort  all  his  strength  to  make  his  intro- 
spection vivid  and  his  converse  with  the  Deity  unimpeded. 


*  Cf.  Dirtetory,  i.  ii.  v. 

*  It  u  expUiaed  that  by  '*  week  "  is  zoeaut  not  a  spaoe  of  time,  wron 
dftys,  but  E  distinct  subjeotof  meditation.  The  drill  roay  be  finishM  vritliin 
seven  or  eight  daya  ;  it  may  have  to  be  prolonged  beyond  tlie  iweaty-fivc. 
The  ftnt  meditation  is  the  baftis  of  all,  and  it  may  hare  to  be  repeated  over 
and  over  again  until  the  soul  ia  Butfiuiently  bruiaed  {tHtvettjTy,  xi.  1). 

'  "Prima  oontinet  consideration  em  poccntortim,  ut  eoruro  fteditatem 
oogDoscamus,  rerequa  deteetemur  cum  doloro,  et  satisfootiono  conrenicnti. 
Socanda  projKinit  ritam  Chrieti  ad  ejccitandum  in  nobis  desiderium  ac 
stndinm  earn  iroitandt.  Quam  imitationem  ut  melius  peiticiamas.  pro- 
ponitur  etiam  modus  eligeudi  vel  vit«  Btatum,  qui  sit  maxinie  ex  voluutate 
Dei  ;  vel  si  jam  eligi  non  }>o«sit,  dautur  quatdam  tnonita  ad  eum  in  quo 
quisque  nit,  reformaudum.  Tcrtia  continet  Pasaionem  Christi,  qua  niiseratio. 
dolor,  oonfUaio generatur,  et  illud  imitationis  desiderium  una  cum  Deiamora 
vehementius  inflammatur.  Quarts  demum  est  de  Uesurrectiune  ChrisCi, 
^usque  glnriosia  aj>pantionibus,  et  de  boneficiis,  et  similibus,  quae  T^rtinent 
ad  Dei  amorem  in  nobis  excilaodam  "  {Directory y  zL  3). 
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True  meditation,  according  to  Ignatius,  ought  to  include 
four  things — a  preparatory  prayer ;  prceludia,  or  the  ways 
of  attuning  the  mind  and  sense  in  order  to  bring  methodi- 
cally and  vividly  some  past  historical  scene  or  embodiment 
of  doctrine  before  the  soul  of  the  pupil ;  puncta,  or  definite 
heads  of  each  meditation  on  which  the  thoughts  are  to  be 
concentrated,  and  on  which  memory,  intellect,  and  will  are 
to  be  individually  exercised ;  eoUoquia,  or  ecstatic  converse 
with  God,  without  which  no  meditation  is  supposed  to  be 
complete,  and  in  which  the  pupil,  having  placed  the 
crucifix  before  him,  talks  to  God  and  hea]*8  His  voice 
answering  him. 

When  the  soul's  progress  on  the  long  spiritual  journey 
in  which  it  is  led  during  these  meditations  is  studied,  one 
can  scarcely  fail  to  note  the  crass  materialism  which  en- 
velope it  at  every  step.  The  pupil  is  required  to  see  in 
the  mirror  of  his  imagination  the  boundless  flames  of  hell, 
and  souls  encased  in  burning  bfxlies ;  to  hear  the  shrieks, 
bowlings,  and  blasphemies ;  to  smell  the  sulphur  and  intoler- 
able stench ;  to  tasie  the  saltness  of  the  tears,  and  to  feel 
the  scorching  touch  of  the  flames.^  When  the  scene  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  the  subject  of  meditation,  he 
must  have  in  the  camera  ohscura  of  his  imagination  a 
garden,  large  or  small,  see  its  enclosing  walls,  gazu  and 
gaze  till  he  discerns  where  Christ  is.  where  the  Apostles 
sleep,  perceive  the  drops  of  sweat,  touch  the  clothes  of  our 
Lord.*  When  he  thinks  of  the  Nativity,  he  must  conjure 
up  the  figures  of  Joseph,  Mary,  the  Child,  and  a  maid- 
gervant,  hear   their   homely  family  talk,  see    them  going 

1  *■  Panofcum  primum  est,  apectare  pvr  imaglziAtioneni  vast*  inferoniui 
InoendU,  et  aninias  igneis  qoibuBdam  oorporibiis,  velut  ergsstnlis  indnsaa. 
Secundum,  audire  iiraf^iiarie,  planctua,  ejulatuB,  vociferationes,  atqaa 
blasphetniaa  in  Chhatuni  ot  SaooCos  ojos  illino  erumpentea.  Tertium. 
tmagiuario  etiani  olTactti  funium,  aulphur,  et  Mntinn  cujnndani  oeu  fo-cU 
atque  patredinit  graveolentiam  p«rBentire.  Quartum,  gnstare  similiter  res 
amarissimao,  ut  lachrymaa,  ranoorem,  ooDBoientueque  Termcm.  Quintunii 
tangere  quodanimodo  ignM  illoe,  quorum  tactu  anime  iptue  aiuburuntur" 
{Kxereitia  Sj/iritualia,  QuitUun  Exereitium  (pp.  106, 100  in  Antwerp  edition 
of  1676)), 

*  ExercUia,  Ttrtia  BtMovMda^  ii.  ContempttUio  (p.  167). 
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about  their  ordinary  work.^  The  same  crass  materialism 
envelops  the  meditationa  about  doctrinal  mysterie& 
Thinking  upon  the  Incarnation  is  almout  chiklislily  limited 
to  picturing  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  contemplating 
the  broad  surface  of  the  earth  and  men  hurrying  to  de- 
struction, then  resolving  that  the  Second  is  to  descend  to 
save ;  and  to  the  interview  between  the  angel  Gabriel  and 
the  Virgin.* 

A  second  characteristic  of  this  scheme  of  meiiitation 
is  the  extremely  limited  extent  of  its  sphere  The  atten- 
tion is  confined  to  a  few  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  and 
of  the  Virgin.  No  lessons  from  the  OKI  Testament  are 
admitted.  All  theological  speculation  is  strictly  excluded. 
What  is  aimed  at  is  to  produce  an  intense  and  concentrated 
impression  which  can  never  be  efTaccd  while  life  lasts. 
The  soul  is  alternately  torn  l»y  terror  and  soothed  by  the 
vision  of  heavenly  delights.  *'  The  designed  effect  was  to 
piTKluce  a  xivid  and  varied  hypnotic  drwim  of  twenty-five 
days,  from  the  influence  of  which  a  man  should  never 
wholly  free  himself."' 

The  outstjinding  feature,  however,  of  the  Exercises  and 
of  the  Direci4>rt/  is  the  minute  knowledge  they  display  of 
the  bodily  conditions  and  accompaniments  of  states  of 
spiritual  ecstasy,  and  the  continuous,  not  to  say  unscrupu- 
lous, use  they  make  of  physical  means  to  create  spiritual 
abandon.  They  master  the  soul  by  manipulating  the  body. 
Not  that  self-examination,  honest  and  careful  rwognition  of 
sins  and  weaknesses  in  presence  of  temptation,  have  no 
place  in  the  prolonged  course  of  discipline.  This  is 
inculcated  with  insti*uctions  which  serve  to  make  it 
detailed,  intense,  almost  scientific  The  pupil  is  ordered  to 
examine  himself  twice  a  day,  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the 
evening,  and  to  make  clear  to  himself  every  sin  and  failure 
that  has  marked  his  day  s  life.  He  is  taught  to  enter  them 
all,  day  by  day,  in  a  register,  which  will  show  him  and  his 

>  SxtrcUia,  Tertia  Hebdomada,  ii  Conlemjttaliot  p[).  126,  126. 

» Ibid.  p.  121. 

'  J.  A.  Syniouda,  The  RamUtanoe  in  Jtaiv,  Tht  Catholic  Reaaitm^  i.  289, 
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confesBor  his  moral  condition  with  arithniotical  accuracy. 
But  during  hia  own  period  of  spiritual  struggle  and  depressinn 
at  Manresa,  Ignatius,  in  spite  of  the  mental  anguish  whicli 
tore  his  soul,  had  been  noting  the  bodily  accompaniments 
of  his  spiritiul  states ;  and  he  pursued  the  same  coui-se  of 
introspection  when  rejoicing  in  the  later  visions  of  God  nn<l 
of  His  grace.  The  Exercises  and  the  Dinctory  are  full  of 
minute  directions  about  the  physical  conditions  which 
Ignatius  bad  found  by  experience  to  be  the  most  suitable 
for  the  different  subjects  of  meditation.  ITie  old  Buddlli8t^ 
devotee  was  instructed  to  set  himself  in  a  spiritual  trance  L 
by  the  simple  hypnotic  process  of  gazing  at  his  own  navel ;  / 
the  Ignatian  directions  are  much  more  comjdex.  The 
glare  of  day,  the  uncertainty  of  twilight,  the  darkness  of 
night  are  all  pressed  into  service ;  some  subjects  are  to  be 
pondered  standing  upright  motionless,  others  wliile  walking 
to  and  fro  in  the  cell,  when  seated,  when  kneeling,  when 
stretched  prone  on  the  flotir  ;  some  ought  to  be  imxliLated 
upon  while  the  body  is  weak  with  fasting,  others  soon  after 
meals;  special  hours,  the  morning,  the  eveuintr,  the  middle 
of  the  night,  are  noted  as  the  most  protitublc  times  for 
different  meditations,  and  these  vary  with  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  disciple.  Ignatius  recognisea  tlie  infinite  variety 
that  there  is  in  man,  and  says  expressly  that  general  rules 
will  not  fit  every  caea  The  Master  of  Exem^es  is  therefore 
enjoined  to  study  the  various  idiosyncrasies  of  tiis  {MitientH, 
and  vary  his  discipline  to  suit  their  mental  and  pbynic^il 
conditions. 

,^__Jl_  ifl^  due  chieflyto  this  use  of  Jhe  conditions  of  the 
^gdy^acling  upon  the  mind  that  Ignatius  ^vas'  aT»le  to 
promise  to  his  followers  that  the  ecstasies  which  hiul  l>eBn 
hitherto  the  peculiar  privilege  of  a  few  favoured  saints 
should  become  theira  The  Kefonnation  had  made  the 
world  democratic  ;  and  the  Counter- Reformation  invit-e*!  the 
mob  to  share  the  raptures  and  the  visions  of  a  8t.  Catherine 
or  a  St.  Teresa. 

The  combination  of  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
physical    condition    may   account    for    much    in  so-called 
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Spiritual  moods  with  the  use  made  of  it  to  create  or 
stimulate  these  moods,  camiot  fail  to  suggest  questions.  It 
is  easy  to  understaad  the  Mystic,  who,  ignorant  of  the 
mysterious  ways  in  which  the  soul  is  acted  upon  by  the 
body,  may  rejoice  id  ecstasies  and  trances  which  have  been 
stimulated  by  sleeplecB  nights  and  a  prolonged  course  of 
fasting.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  man  who, 
when  he  has  been  taught,  casts  aside  with  disdain  all  this 
joggling  with  the  soul  through  the  body.  But  it  is  hard'  "^ 
to  see  how  anyone  who  perceived  with  fatal  clearness  the  i 
working  of  the  machinery  should  ever  come  to  think  that  I 
real  piety  could  be  created  in  such  mechanical  ways.  To 
believe  with  some  that  the  object  Ignatius  had  wassim^ly 
to  enslave  mankind,  to  conquer  their  souls  as  a  great 
military  leader  might  master  their  lives,  is  both  impossible 
and  intolerable.  No  one  can  read  the  correspondence  of 
Loyola  without  seeing  that  the  man  was  a  devout^  and 
eamest-miuded  Christian,  and  that  he  longed  to  bring 
aboot^  real  moral  reformation  among  his  contemporaries. 
Perhaps  the  key  U)  tlie  dithculty  is  given  when  it  is 
remembered  tliat  Ignatius  never  thought  that  the  raptures 
and  the  terrors  his  coui-se  of  exercises  produced  were  an 
end  in  them8elve8,j|fiLdiH^the  earlier  Mystics.  They  wore 
only  a  means  to  what  followed.  Ignatius"believed  with 
heart  and  soul  that  the  essence  of  all  true  religion  was  the 
blindest  submission  to  what  he  called  the  "  true  S{>ouse 
of  Christ  and  our  Holy  Mother,  ^hich  is  the  orthodox, 
catholic,  and  hierarchical  Church."  We  have  heard  him 
during  his  time  of  anguish  at  Manresa  exclaim.  "  Show  me. 
O  Lord,  where  I  can  find  Tliee ;  I  will  follow  like  a  dog, 
if  I  only  learn  the  way  of  salvation ! "  He  fntfilled  his 
vow  to  the  letter.  He  never  entered  into  the  meaning  of 
our  Lord  s  saying,  "  Hencseforth  I  call  you  not  servants  .  .  . 
but  friends  " ;  he  had  no  understanding  of  what  St.  Paul 
calls  "  r&iHonable  service "  (KoyiKff  Xarpfia).  The  only 
oheflience  be  knew  was  unreasoning  submission,  the 
obedience  of  a  dog.  His  most  imperative  duty,  ho  believed. 
lay   m    the   resignation    of   his    intelligence   and   will   to 
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ecdeaiastical  guidance  in  blind  obedience  to  the  Church. 
It  is  sometimee  forgotten  how  far  Ignatius  carried  this.  It 
is  not  that  he  lays  upon  all  Christians  the  duty  of  uphold- 
ing every  portion  of  the  mediaeval  creed,  of  mediaeval 
customs,  institutions,  and  superstitions;  or  that  the 
philosophy  of  St.  Thomas  of  Bonaveittura,  of  the  Master 
of  the  Sentences,  and  of  "  other  recent  theologians/'  is  to  be 
held  as  authoritative  as  that  of  Holy  Writ ;  ^  but  "  if  the 
Church  pronounces  a  thing  which  seems  to  us  white  to  be 
black,  we  must  immediately  say  that  it  is  black."  *  This 
was  for  him  the  end  of  all  perfection ;  and  he  found 
no  better  instrument  to  produce  it  than  the  prolonged 
hypnotic  trance  which  the  JSxercises  caused. 

I  4.  IgnaHtu  in  Italy, 

In  the  beginning  of  1537  the  ten  associates  found 
themselves  together  at  Venice.  A  war  between  that 
Bepublic  and  the  Turks  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  think 
of  embarking  for  Palestine;  and  they  remained,  finding 
solace  in  intercourse  with  men  who  were  longing  for  a 
moral  regeneration  of  the  Church.  Contarini  did  much  for 
them;  Yittoria  Colonna  had  the  greatest  sympathy  with 
their  projects ;  Caraffo  only  looked  at  them  coldly.  The 
mind  of  Ignatius  was  then  full  of  schemes  for  improving  the 
moral  tone  of  society  and  of  the  Church — daily  prayer  in 
the  village  churches,  games  of  chance  forbidden  by  law ; 
priests'  concubines  forbidden  to  dress  as  honest  women  did, 
etc.; — all  of  which  things  Contarini  and  Yittoria  bad  at 
heart. 

After  a  brief  stay  in  Yenice,  Ignatius,  Lainez,  and 
Faber  travelled  to  Borne,  and  were  joined  there  by  the 
others   in   Easter    week    (1538).      No   Pontiff    was    so 

^  These  and  other  decUrations  of  a  like  kind  are  to  be  found  in  the  lut 
chapter  of  the  JBiBfrcUia  SpiritwUia,  entitled  JSeguim  aliquot  Mrvandm  «< 
cum  orthodoaM  JSeduia  vere  tetUiamui. 

'  Jbid,  '*  Si  quid,  qood  ooulis  noetrie  appuet  albam,  nignun  ilia  (eooleaia 
oatholica)  ease  definierit,  debemns  itidein,  quod  nigrum  sit,  inonuntiare" 
(Segula,  13,  p.  267). 
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accessit^lo  as  Paul  lit.,  and  the  three  had  an  audience,  in 
which  they  explained  their  missionary  projects.  But  this 
journey  through  Italy  had  evidently  given  Ignatius  and  his 
companions  new  ideaa  The  pilgrimage  to  Palestine 
was  definitely  abandoned,  the  money  which  had  been 
collected  for  the  voyage  was  returned  to  the  donors,  and 
the  associates  took  possession  of  a  deserted  convent  near 
Vicenza  to  talk  over  their  future.  ,,T1^  confOTence  may 
•py  be  called  the  second  stage  in  the  formation  of  the  Order. 
They  all  agreed  to  adopt  a  few  simple  ndes  of  life — they 
were  to  support  themselves  by  begging ;  they  were  to  go 
two  by  two,  and  one  was  always  to  act  as  the  servant  for 
the  time  being  of  the  otiier ;  they  were  to  lodge  in  publio 
hospitals  in  order  to  be  ready  to  care  for  the  sick ;  and 
they  pledged  themselves  that  their  chief  work  would  be  to 
preach  to  those  who  did  not  go  to  churuh,  and  to  teach  the 
young. 

The  Italian  towns  speedily  saw  in  then-  midst  a  new 
kind  of  preachers,  who  had  caught  the  habits  of  the  well- 
known  popular  imjyrovisatori.  They  stood  on  the  kerb-stones 
at  the  comers  of  streets;  they  waved  their  hats;  they 
called  aloud  to  the  passera-by.  When  a  small  crowd  was 
gathered  they  began  their  sermons.  They  did  not  preach 
theology.  They  spoke  of  the  simple  commands  of  God  set 
forth  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  insisted  that  all  sins 
were  followed  by  punishment  here  or  hereafter.  They  set 
forth  the  prescriptions  of  the  Church.  They  deserilied  the 
l>aius  of  hell  and  the  joys  of  heaven.  The  crowds  who 
gathered  could  only  partially  understand  the  quaint  mixture 
of  Italian  and  Spanish  which  they  heard.  But  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Italian  populace  had  always  been 
easily  affected  by  impassioned  religious  appeals,  and  the 
companions  created  sometliing  like  a  revival  among  the 
masses  of  the  towns. 

It  wa^  this  experience  which  made  Ignatius  decide  upon 
founding  a  Company  of  Jesiis,  It  was  the  age  of  military 
coni{)anies  in  Italy,  and  the  mind  of  Ignatius  always 
resphuded  to  anything  which  suggested   a   soldier's  life. 
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Other  Orders  might  take  the  names  of  their  founders ;  he 
resolved  that  his  personality  should  be  absorbed  in  that 
of  his  Crucified  Lord.  The  thought  of  a  new  Order 
commended  itself  to  his  nine  companions.  They  left  their 
preaching,  journeyed  by  various  paths  to  Borne,  each  of 
them  meditating  on  the  Constitution  which  was  to  be  drafted 
and  presented  to  the  Pope. 

The  associates  speedily  settled  the  outlines  of  their 
Constitution.  Cardinal  Contarini,  ever  the  friend  of  Loyola, 
formally  introduced  them  to  the  Pope.  In  audience, 
Ignatius  explained  his  projects,  presented  the  draft  Con-> 
stitution  of  the  proposed  new  Order,  showed  how  it  was  to* 
be  a  militia  vowed  to  pergetuaj  .warf^ie  apunst  all  tho^. 
enemies  of  the  Papacy,  and  that  one  of  the  Irows  to  be 
taken  was":  "  That  the  members  will  consecrate  their 
lives  to  the  continual  service  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Popes,  will  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  and 
will  serve  the  Lord  and  the  Eoman  Pontiff  as  God's 
Vicar  upon  earth,  in  such  wise  that  they  shall  be  bound  - 
to  execute  immediately  and  without  hesitation  or  excuoe 
all  that  the  reigning  Pontiff  or  his  successors  may  enjoin 
upon  them  for  the  profit  of  souls  or  for  the  propagation 
of  the  faith,  and  shall  do  so  in  all  provinces  whithersoever 
he  may  send  them,  among  Turks  or  any  other  infidels,  to 
the  farthest  Ind,  as  well  as  in  the  region  of  heretics, 
schismatics,  or  unbelievers  of  any  kind."  Paul  in.  was 
impressed  with  the  support  that  the  proposed  Order 
would  bring  to  the  Papacy  in  its  time  of  stresa  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  recognised  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  proposals  laid  before  him,  and  he  knew  that 
the  associates  were  popular  all  over  Italy  and  among  the  ^ 
people  of  Borne.  But  all  such  schemes  had  to  be  referred  s 
to  a  commission  of  three  Cardinals  to  report  before  formal  (^ 
sanction  could  be  given. 

Then  Loyola's  troubles  began.     The  astute  politicians 
who  guided  the  counsels  of  the  Vatican  were  suspicious 
of  the  movement  .^  They  had  no  great  liking  for  Spanish! 
Mysticism  organised  as  a  fi^jjaag.  force ;  they  disliked  tlic] 
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enormous  powers  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  General 
of  the  "Company";  they  believed  that  the  Church  hiid 
suffered  from  the  multiplication  of  Orders ;  eight  months 
elapsed  before  all  these  diiEculties  were  got  rid  of. 
Ignatius  has  placed  on  record  that  they  were  the  hardest 
months  in  his  lif& 

During  their  prolonged  audience  Paul  m.  had  recognised 
the  splendid  erudition  of  Laiuez  and  Faber.  He  engaged 
them,  and  somewhat  later  Salmeron,  as  teachers  of 
theology  in  the  Roman  University,  where  they  won 
golden  opinions.  Ignatius  meanwhile  busied  himself  in 
perfecting  his  Eztrcises,  in  explaining  them  to  influential 
persons,  and  in  inducing  many  to  try  their  effect  upon 
their  own  souls,  Contarini  begged  for  and  received  a 
MS.  copy.  Dr.  Ortiz,  the  Ambassador  of  Charles  v.  at  Koine, 
submitted  himself  to  the  discipline,  and  became  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter.  "  lb  was  then,"  says  Ignatius,  "  that  I 
first  won  the  favour  and  respect  of  learned  and  influential 
men."  But  the  opposition  was  strong.  The  old  aocusa* 
tions  of  heresy  were  revived.  Ignatius  demanded  and 
was  admitted  to  a  private  audience  of  the  Pope.  He  has 
described  the  interview  in  one  of  his  letters.*  He  spoke 
with  His  Holiness  for  more  than  an  hour  in  his  private 
room ;  he  explained  the  views  and  intentions  of  himself 
and  of  his  companions ;  he  told  how  he  had  been  accused 
of  heresy  several  times  in  Spain  and  at  Paris,  how  he 
had  even  been  imprisoned  at  Alcala  and  Salamanca,  and 
that  in  each  case  careful  inquiry  had  established  his 
innocence ;  he  said  he  knew  that  men  who  wished  to 
pleach  incurred  a  great  responsibility  before  God  and 
man,  and  that  they  must  be  fiee  from  every  taint  of 
erroneous  doctrine ;  and  he  besought  the  Pope  to  examine 
and  test  him  thoroughly,*     On  Sept.  27th,  1540,  the  Bull 


'  (^triat  dt  Sim  Tgmaeio  de  Xoyofa,  fundador  d«  la  CompaHia  dt  j€9Ui 
(lUdrid,  1874.  etc.).  No.  14. 

*  Ignttias  wu  fond  of  recalling  these  accuaationB  And  ftoquittalt.  In 
A  Oftlebmted  Utter  to  the  King  of  Portugal  h«  said  that  he  had  bmn  right 
timcfl  accused  of  hvra^y  aud  a5  oflen  acquitted,  and  tliat  theM  aceu&ationt 
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Begimini  militantis  eceUsia  was  published,  and  the  fibwip^ny^ 
^  J^.^uA  was  founded.  The  student  band  of  Montmartre, 
the  association  of  revivalist  preachers  of  Yicenza,  became 
A  new  Order,  a  holy  militia  pledged  to  fight  for  the 
Pupacy  against  all  its  assailants  everywhere  and  at  all 
costSr  In  the  Bull  the  members  of  the  Company  were 
limited  to  sixty,  whether  as  a  concession  to  opponents  or 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Ignatius,  is  unknown. 
It  might  have  been  from  the  latter  cause.  In  times  of  its 
greatest  popularity  the  number  of  members  of  full  standing 
has  never  been  very  large — not  more  than  one  per  cent 
of  those  who  bear  the  name.^  The  limitation,  from 
whatever  motive  it  was  inserted,  was  removed  in  a 
second  Bull,  If^netum  nobis,  dated  March  14thy  1543. 

§  6.  The  Society  of  Jesua, 

On  April  4th,  1541,  six  out  of  the  ten  original 
members  of  the  Order  (four  were  absent  from  Bome)  met 
to  elect  their  Oeneral ;  three  of  those  at  a  distance  sent 
their  votes  in  writing ;  Ignatius  was  chosen  unanimously. 
He  declined  the  honour,  and  was  again  elected  on  April 
7th.  He  gave  way,  and  on  April  22nd  (1541 )  he  received 
the  vows  of  his  associates  in  the  church  of  San  Pado 
fuori  le  mutcu 

The  new  Order  became  famous  at  once ;  numbers 
sought  to  join  it;  and  Ignatius  found  himself  compelled 
to  admit  more  members  than  he  liked.  He  felt  that  the 
more  his  Society  increased  in  numbers  and  the  wider  its 
sphere  of  activity,  the  greater  the  need  for  a  strict  system 
of  laws  to  govern  it.  All  other  Orders  of  monks  had 
their  rules,  which  stated  the  duties  of  the  members,  the 

hftd  iwlly  ariMD,  not  from  any  MtooiAtioiu  he  had  erar  had  with  nhinnatioa, 
Lathonut,  or  AlwnJbradim  (hentioal  Myttici),  bat  from  th«  utooiihrnent 
oaoaed  by  the  Gut  that  he,  an  unlearned  man,  should  preeume  to  ipeak 
about  things  divine  {Carta»4e  Stm  Ignado,  etc,  No.  52). 

>  At  the  time  of  Ignatiui'  death  (1566),  "  the  Profened  of  the  Foar  Vowi," 
who  were  the  Society  in  the  etriotcst  aense,  and  who  alone  had  any  shaie 
in  its  government,  numbered  only  tbirty-fiTe. 
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uiode  of  their  living  together,  and  expressed  the  common 
sentiment  wiiich  bound  them  to  each  other.  The  Company 
of  Jeaus,  which  from  the  first  was  intended  to  have  a 
strict  military  discipline,  and  whose  members  were  meant 
to  be  simply  dependent  units  in  a  great  machine  moved 
by  the  man  chosen  to  be  their  General,  required  such  rules 
even  more  than  any  other.  Ignatius  therefore  set  himself 
to  work  on  a  Constitution.  All  we  know  of  the  first 
Constitution  presented  by  the  ten  original  members  when 
they  lirtd  their  audience  with  Pope  Paul  riL,  is  contained 
in  the  Bull  of  Foundation,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
Eiomewhat  vague.  It  did  contain,  however,  four  featui-es. 
perhaps  five,  if  tlie  fourth  vow  of  special  obedience  bo  the 
Pope  be  included,  which  were  new.  The  Company  was 
to  be  a  fighting  Order,  a^^ly  militia ;  it  was  to  work  for 
tlie  proi)agiition  of  the  faith,  especially  by  the  education 
of  the  young ;  the  members  were  not  to  wear  any  special 
or  distinctive  dress;  and  the  power  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  General  was  much  greater  than  that  permitted  to 
the  heads  of  any  other  of  the  monastic  Oixlers.  At  the 
same  time,  constitutional  limitations,  resembling  those  in 
other  Orders,  were  placed  on  the  power  of  the  General. 
There  wiia  t<i  be  a  council,  consisting  of  a  majority  of  the 
members,  whom  the  General  was  ordered  to  consult  on  all 
impartunt  occAsions ;  and  in  less  weighty  matters  he  was 
l>i:)und  to  take  the  advice  of  the  brethren  near  him. 
Pmposed  changes  tending  to  free  the  General  from  these 
limitations  were  given  effect  to  in  the  Bulls,  lAcet  dthiinm 
pasioralis  offwii  (Oct.  18th,  1549)  and  Exposeit  pastoralis 
officii  (July  2l8t,  1550);  but  the  Bulls  themselves  make 
it  clear  that  the  Constitution  had  not  taken  final  furm 
even  then.  It  is  probable  that  the  completed  Constitution 
drafted  by  Ignatius  was  not  given  to  the  Society  until 
after  his  death. 

The  way  in  which  he  went  to  work  was  characteristic 
of  the  man,  at  once  sternly  practical  and  wildly  \isionary. 
He  first  busied  himself  with  arrangements  for  starting  the 
educjitional    work    which    the    Company   had    undertaken 
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to   do;    he   assorted    the   members   of    his   Society   into 

various  classes ;  ^  and  then  he  turned  to  the  Constitution. 

He  asked  four  of  his  original  companions,  Lainez,  Salmeron, 

Broet,  and  Jay,  all  of  whom  were  in  Rome,  to  go  carefully 

over  all  the  promises  which  had  been  made  to  the  Pope, 

or  what  might  be  implied  in  them,  and  from  this  material 

to  form  a  draft  Constitution.     He  gave  them  one  direction 

only  to  guide  them  in  their  work :  they  were  to  see  that 

nothing  was  set  down  which  might  imply  that  it  was  a 

deadly  sin  to  alter  the  rules  of  the  Company  in  time  to  come. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  his  Company  was  different  from 

that  of  all  other  Orders.     It  was  not  to  consist  of  societies 

of  men  who  lived  out  of  the  world  to  save  their  own  souls, 

as  did  the  Benedictines ;  nor  was  it  established  merely  to 

be  a  preaching  association,  like  the  Dominicans;   it  was 

more  than  a  fraternity  of  love,  like  the  Franciscans.     It  I 

was  destined  to  aid  fellow-men  in  every  way  possible ;  and  I  . 

by  fellow-men  Ignatius  meant  the  obedient  children^of  the!     J^  ^  *" 

catholic  hierarchical  Church.     It  was  to  fight  the  enemies! 

of  God's  Vicar  upon  earth  with  every  weapon  availabla 

The  rules  of  other  Ordei*8  could  not  help  him  much.     He 

had  to  think  all  out  for  himself.     During  these  months 

and  years  Ignatius  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  entered  as  in 

a  ledger  his  moods  of   mind,  the    thoughts   that   passed 

through    it,  the  visions  he  saw,  and  the  hours  at  which 

they  came   to   him.*     Every  possible   problem  connected 

with   the   Constitution   of    his    Company   was   pondered 

painfully.     It  took  him  a  month's  meditation  ere  be  saw 

*  The  Sodflty  oame  to  oonaist  of  (1)  Naviea  who  had  been  eareftUly 
•elected  (a)  for  the  prieithood,  or  {b)  for  secular  work,  or  (c)  whose  epecial 
vocation  was  yet  nndetermmed — the  IndifferenU ;  (2)  the  Scholadieq,  who 
had  passed  through  a  noridate  of  two  years,  and  who  had  to  spend  five 
years  in  stady,  then  fire  years  as  teachers  of  junior  classes ;  (8)  Coad^tUon^ 
Bpiritnal  or  temporal — the  (me  set  sharing  in  all  the  missionary  work  of 
the  Society,  preaching  or  teaching,  the  other  in  the  corresponding  temporal 
duties;  (4)  (Ke  Profeaaed  ^iK»  Pow  Vowb^  who  were  the  ^lite  of  the  Society, 
and  who  alone  had  a  ahare  in  its  government  Heads  of  Colleges  and 
Beaidenoes  were  taken  from  the  third  class. 

*  This  diary  was  ased  by  Vigilio  Nolaici  in  his  Compendia  delta  Vitm 
di  S.  IffMUio  di  Loiola  (Venice,  2nd  od.,  1687),  pp.  107-211. 
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how  to  define  the  relation  of  the  Society  to  property. 
Every  sohition  came  to  him  in  a  flash  with  the  effect 
of  a  revelation,  usually  in  the  short  hour  before  Mass. 
Once,  he  records,  it  took  place  "  on  the  street  as  I  re- 
turned from  Cardinal  Carpi."  It  was  in  this  way  that 
the  Constitution  grew  imder  his  hands,  and  he  believed 
that  both  it  and  the  Exercises  were  founded  on  direct 
revelations  from  God. 

This  was  the  Constitution  which  was  presented  by 
Lainez  to  the  assembly  which  elected  him  the  successor 
of  Loyola  (July  2nd,  1558).  The  new  General  added  a 
commentary  or  IHrectorium  of  his  own,  which  was  also 
accepted.     It  received  papal  sanction  under  Pius  iv. 

In  this  Constitution  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  revealed 
as  an  elaborate  hierarchy  rising  from  Novices  through 
Scholastics,  Coadjutors,  Professed  of  Four  Vows,  with  the 
General  at  its  head,  an  autocrat,  controlling  every  peirt, 
even  the  minutest,  of  the  great  macliine.  Nominally,  be 
was  bound  by  the  Constitution,  but  the  inner  principle  of 
'this  elaborate  system  of  laws  was  apparent  fixity  of  type 
qualified  by  the  utmost  laxity  in  practice.  The  most 
stable  principles  of  the  Constitution  were  explained  or 
explained  away  in  the  Directarium^  and  by  such  an 
elaborate  labyrinth  of  exceptions  that  it  proved  no  barrier 
to  the  will  of  the  (Jeneral.  He  stood  with  his  liand  on 
the  lever,  and  could  do  as  he  pleased  with  the  vast 
machine,  which  responded  in  all  its  parts  to  his  slightest 
touch.  He  had  almost  unlimited  power  of  '*  dispensing 
with  formalities,  freeing  from  obligations,  shortening  and 
lengthening  the  perioils  of  initiation,  retarding  or  advancing 
a  member  in  his  career,*'  Every  member  of  the  Society 
was  bound  to  obey  his  immediate  superiors  as  if  they 
stood  for  him  in  the  place  of  Christ,  and  that  to  the  extent 
of  doing  what  he  considered  wrong,  of  believing  that  black 
•was  white  if  the  Goueral  so  willed  it  The  General  resided 
at  Rome,  holding  all  the  threads  of  the  complicated  alTairs 
of  the  Society  in  his  hands,  receiving  minute  reports  of  the 
secret  and   persoiml   history  of  every  one  of  its  niembera, 
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dealing  as  he  pleased  with  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest 
of  his  subordinates. 


"  Yet  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  like  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
had  bis  bauds  tied  by  subtly  }x»werful  though  almost 
invisible  fetters.  He  was  subjected  at  every  hour  of  the 
day  and  night  to  the  surveUlance  of  five  sworn  spies, 
e8j)ecially  appointed  to  prevent  him  from  altering  the  type 
or  neglecting  the  concerns  of  the  Order.  The  first  of  these 
functionaries,  named  the  Administrator,  who  was  frequently 
also  the  confessor  of  the  General,  exhorted  him  to  obedience, 
and  reminded  him  that  he  must  do  all  things  for  the  glory 
of  God.  Obedience  and  the  glorj'  of  God,  iu  Jesuit  phrase- 
ology, meant  the  maintenance  of  the  Company.  The  other 
four  were  styled  Assistants.  They  liad  under  their  charge 
the  affairs  of  the  chief  proinces ;  one  overseeing  the  Indies, 
another  Portugal  and  Spain,  a  third  France  and  Germany, 
a  fourth  Italy  and  Sicily.  Together  with  the  Administrator, 
the  Assistants  were  nominated  by  the  General  Congregation 
(an  assembly  of  the  I'rofessed  of  the  Four  Vows),  and  could 
not  be  removed  or  replaced  without  its  sanction.  It  was 
their  duty  to  regulate  the  daily  life  of  the  General,  to 
control  his  private  expenditure  on  the  scale  which  they 
determined,  to  prescribe  what  he  should  eat  and  drink, 
to  appoint  his  hours  for  sleep,  and  religious  exercises,  and 
the  transaction  of  public  businesa  .  .  .  The  Company  of 
Jesua  was  thus  based  upon  a  system  of  mutual  and  pervasive 
espionage.  The  novice  on  entering  had  all  his  acts,  habits, 
and  pereonal  qualities  registered.  As  he  advanced  in  his 
career,  he  was  surrounded  by  jealous  brethren,  who  felt  it 
their  duty  to  report  his  slightest  weakness  to  a  superior. 
The  superiors  were  watched  by  one  another  and  by  their 
inferiors.  Masses  of  secret  information  poured  into  the 
secret  cabinet  of  the  G^eneral ;  and  the  General  himself  ate, 
slept,  prayed,  worked,  and  moved  beneath  the  fixed  gaze  of 
ten  vigilant  eyes."  ^ 

Historians  have  not  been  alow  to  point  out  the  evils 
which  this  Society  baa  wrought  in  the  world,  its  purely 
political  aims,  the  worldliness  which  deadened  its  spiritual 
life,  and  its  degradation  of  morals,  which  had  so  much  to 

'  SymoDds,  The  Renaisaance  in  Italy,  The  Catholic  Reaction  (London,, 
1866).  1.  393,  294. 
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do  with  sapping  the  ethical  life  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuriea  It  is  frequently  said  that  the  cool-lieatled 
Lainez  is  resftonsible  for  most  of  the  evi]»  and  that  a  chauge 
may  be  dated  from  his  Generalship.  There  seems  to  be  a 
wide  gulf  fixed  between  the  Mystic  of  Manresa,  the  revival 
preacher  of  Vicenza,  the  genuine  home  mission  work  in 
Home,  and  the  astute,  ruthless  worldly  pohtical  work  of 
the  Society.  Yet  almost  all  the  changes  may  be  traced 
back  to  one  root,  the  conception  which  Ignatius  held  of 
what  was  meant  by  true  religioa  It  was  for  him,  from 
first  to  last,  an  unreasoning,  blind  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  the  catholic  hierarchic  Church.  It  was  this 
which  poisoned  the  very  virtues  which  gave  Loyola's 
intentions  their  strength,  and  introduced  on  inhuman 
element  from  the  start 

Ho  set  out  with  the  noble  thought  that  he  would 
work  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men ;  but  his  idea  of 
religion  uarrowed  his  horizon.  His  idea  of  '* neighbour" 
never  went  beyond  the  thought  of  one  who  owed^^tire 
obedience  to  the  Eoiuaa  PontifF— all  others  were  as  much 
outside  the  sphere  of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  as  the 
followers  of  Mahomet  were  for  the  earliest  Crusaders. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  both  devout  aud  tender-hearted, 
yet  when  he  rode,  a  conqueror,  into  Jerusalem  up  the 
street  fille<l  with  the  corpses  of  slaughtered  Moslems,  he 
saw  a  babe  wriggling  on  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother, 
aud,  stooping  in  his  saddle,  ho  seized  it  by  the  ankle  and 
dashed  its  head  against  the  wall.  For  Ignatius,  as  for 
Godfrey,  all  outaido  the  catholic  and  hierarchic  Church 
were  not  men,  but  wolves. 

He  was  filled  with  the  heroic  conception  that  his 
Company  was  to  aid  their  fellow-men  in  every  department 
of  earthly  life,  and  the  political  drove  out  all  other 
considemtious ;  for  it  contained  the  spheres  within  which 
the  whole  human  life  is  lived.  Thus,  while  he  preferred  for 
himself  the  society  of  learned  and  devout  men,  his  acute 
£a8<|ue  brain  soon  perceived  their  limitations,  and  the 
Jesuit  historian  Orlandino  tells  us  that  Ignatius  selected 
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the  members  of  his  Company  from  men  who  knew  the 
world,  and  were  of  good  social  position.  He  forbade  very 
rightly  the  follies  of  ascetic  piety,  when  the  discipline  of 
the  Exercises  had  been  accomplished ;  it  was  only  repeated 
when  energies  flawed  or  symptoms  of  insubordination 
appeared.  Then  the  General  ordered  a  second  course,  as 
a  physician  sends  a  patient  to  the  cure  at  some  watering- 
place.  The  Constitution  directs  that  novices  were  to  be 
sought  among  those  who  had  a  comely  presence,  with  good 
memories,  manageable  tempers,  quick  observation,  and  free 
from  all  indiscreet  devotion.  The  Society  formed  to  fight 
the  Benaissance  as  well  as  Protestantism,  borrowed  from  its 
enemy  the  thought  of  general  culture,  training  every  part 
of  the  mind  and  body,  and  rendering  the  possessor  a  man 
of  the  world. 

No  one  can  read  the  letters  of  Ignatius  without  seeing 
the  fund  of  native  jendeiyft««  tin^t.^thwrn  was  in  the  stem 
Spanish  soldier.  That  it  was  no  mere  sentiment  appears 
in  many  ways,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  his  infinite 
pity  for  the  crowds  of  fallen  women  in  Eome,  and  in  his 
wise  methods  of  rescue  work.  It  was  this  tenderness  which 
led  him  to  his  greatest  mistake.  He  held  that  no  one 
could  be  saved  who  was  not  brought  to  a  state  of  abject 
obedience  to  the  hierarchic  Church ;  that  such  obedience 
was  the  only  soil  in  which  true  virtues  could  be  planted 
and  grow.  He  believed,  moreover,  that  the  way  in  which 
the  "  common  man"  could  be  thoroughly  broken  to  this 
obedience  was  through  the  confessional  and  the  directorate, 
«nd  therefore  that  no  one  should  be  scared  from  confession 
or  from  trust  in  his  director  by  undue  severity.  In  his 
eagerness  to  secure  these  inestimable  benefits  for  the 
largest  number  of  men,  he  over  and  over  again  enjoined 
the  members  of  his  Society  to  be  very  cautious  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  any  of  their  penitents  was  guilty  of  a 
mortal  sin.  Such  was  the  almost  innocent  beginning  of 
that  Jesuit  casuistry  which  in  the  end  almost  wiped  out 
the  possibility  of  anyone  who  professed  obedience  commit- 
ting a  mortal  sin,  and  occasioned  the  profane  description 
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of  Father  Bauny,  the  famous  French  director — "  Bauny  qui 
loUit  peccata  mundi  per  definitionem." 

The  Society  thus  organised  became  powerful  almost  at 
once.  It  made  rapid  progress  in  Italy.  Laioez  was  sent 
to  Venice,  and  fought  the  slumbering  Protestantism  there, 
at  Brescia,  and  in  the  Val  Tellina.  Jay  was  sent  to 
Ferrara  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Ren^  of  France,  its 
Duchess.  Salmeron  went  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  chief 
Italian  towns  welcomed  the  members  of  the  new  Order. 
Noble  and  devout  ladies  gave  their  aid.  Colleges  were 
opened ;  schools,  where  the  education  was  not  merely  free, 
but  Buperior  to  what  was  usually  given,  were  soon  orowded 
with  pupils.  Kome  remained  the  centre  and  stronghold  o! 
the  Company. 

~  Portugal  was  won  at  once  Xavier  aud  Bodrignez 
were  sent  there.  They  won  over  King  John,  and  he 
speedily  l>ecame  their  obedient  pupil.  He  delivered  into 
their  hands  bis  new  University  at  Coimbra,  and  the 
Humanist  teachers,  George  Buchanan  among  them,  were 
persecuted  and  dispei-sed.  and  replaced  by  Jesuit  professora. 

Spain  was  more  difficiUt  to  win.  The  land  was  the 
stronghold  of  the  Dominicans,  and  had  been  so  for  genera- 
tions ;  and  they  were  unwilling  to  admit  any  intrudeiu 
But  the  new  Order  soon  gained  ground.  It  was  native  to 
the  soil.  It  had  its  roots  in  that  Mysticism  which  pervaded 
the  whole  Peninsula.  Ignatius  gained  oue  distinguislied 
convert,  Eraqcjs  Bgr^a,  Duke  of  Candia  and  Viceroy  of 
Catalonia.  He  placed  the  University  he  had  founded  in 
their  hands.  He  joined  the  Order,  and  became  the  tliird 
General.  His  influence  counterbalanced  the  suspicious  uf 
Cliarles  v.,  who  had  no  liking  for  sworn  bondmen  of  the 
Vatican,  and  they  soon  kid  firm  hold  on  the  people. 

In  i^iBBce.their  progr^  was  alow.  The  University 
and  the  ParUmttd  ot  Paris  opposed  them,  and  the  Sorbonue 
made  solemn  pronouucenient  against  their  doctrine.  Still 
they  were  able  to  found  Colleges  at  St.  Omer,  Douai.  and 
Rbeims. 

Ignatius  had  his  eye  on  Germany  from  the  drat.     He 
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longed  to  combat  heresy  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  Hofll>dilla, 
Faber,  and  Jay  were  sent  there  at  once.  Boabdilla  won  the 
coafidence  of  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  Jay  insinuated 
himself  into  the  counsels  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria^  and 
Faber  did  the  most  important  work  of  tlie  three  by  winning 
for  the  Society,  Petrus  Caiiisius.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
patrician  of  Nymwegen,  trained  in  Huiiianist  lore,  drawn 
by  inner  sympathy  to  the  Chriatiau  Mysticism  of  Tauler, 
and  yet  steadfast  in  his  adherence  to  the  theology  of  the 
mediflBval  Chm^h.  Faber  soon  became  conscious  of  his 
own  deficiencies  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  Germany. 
Hifl  first  appearance  was  at  the  Ueligioua  Conference  at 
Worms,  where  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Calvin 
and  Melanchthon,  and  where  his  colleagues,  Eck  and 
Cochlccus,  were  rather  ashamed  of  him.  The  enthusiastic 
Savoyard  lacked  almost  everything  for  the  position  into 
which,  at  the  bidding  of  his  General,  he  had  thrust  himself. 
Since  then  he  had  been  wandering  thiough  those  portions 
of  Germany  which  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome,  seeking 
individual  converts  to  the  principles  of  the  Society, 
and  above  all  some  one  who  had  the  gifts  for  the 
work  Ignatius  hoped  to  do  in  that  country.  It  is  some- 
what interesting  to  note  that  almost  all  the  German 
Koman  Catholics  who  were  attracted  by  him  to  the  new 
Order  were  men  who  had  leanings  towards  the  fourteenth 
century  Mystics — men  like  Gerard  Hammond,  Prior  of  tJie 
Carthusians  of  Koln.  Faber  caught  Canisiiw  by  means  of 
his  Mysticism.  He  met  him  at  Mainz,  explained  the 
Extrcilia  Spirilualia  to  him,  induced  the  young  man  to 
uudergo  the  course  of  discipline  which  they  prescribed,  and 
won  him  for  Loyola  and  the  Company.  **  He  is  the  man." 
wrote  Faber  to  Ignatius,  "whom  I  have  been  seukiug — if 
he  is  a  man,  and  not  rather  an  angel  of  the  Lord." 

Ignatius  speedily  recognised  the  value  of  the  new 
recniit  He  saw  tliat  he  was  not  a  man  to  ^>e  kept  long  tn 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  Company,  and  gave  him  more  liberty 
of  action  than  he  allowed  to  his  oldest  associates.  Faber 
had  sent  him  grievous  reports  about  the  condition  of  affairs 
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in  Germany.  "  It  is  not  mieinterpretation  of  Scripture " 
he  wrote,  "  not  specious  arguments,  not  the  Lutherans  with 
their  preaching  and  persuasions,  that  have  lost  so  many 
provinces  and  towns  to  the  Roman  Church.  J>ut  tha. 
scandalous  lives  "f  tlic  Miini-^"  i  "  religion."  He  felt 
his  helplessness.  Jit*  u;i.^  ,t  iiu  :  .rid  the  Germans  did 
not  like  strangers.  He  could  not  speak  their  language,  and 
his  Latin  gave  him  a  very  limited  audience.  People  and 
priests  looked  on  him  as  a  spy  sent  to  report  their 
weaknesses  to  Rome.  When  he  discoursed  about  the 
Excrcitia,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  men  to  try  tliem^  he 
was  accused  of  urging  a  *'  new  religion."  When  he 
attempted  to  form  student  associations  in  connection  with 
the  Company,  it  was  said  that  he  was  urging  the  formation 
of  "conventicles"  outside  the  Church's  ordinances.  But 
the  adhesion  of  Canisius  changed  all  that.  He  was  a 
German,  one  of  themselves;  his  orthodoxy  was  undisputed; 
he  was  an  eminent  scholar,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
young  masters  of  the  University  of  Koln,  a  loader  among 
its  most  ])rnmiRing  students.  Under  his  guidance  the 
student  asflociations  grew  strong ;  after  his  example  young 
men  offered  themselves  for  the  discipline  of  the  Ejxrd^s, 
Loyola  saw  that  he  had  gained  a  powerful  assistant.  Ho 
longed  to  see  him  [>ersonally  at  Rome;  but  he  was  so 
convinced  of  his  practical  wisdom  that  lie  left  it  to  himself 
either  to  come  to  Italy  or  to  remain  in  (Jermany.  Canisius 
decided  to  remain.  Affairs  at  Kiiln  were  then  in  a  critical 
state.  The  Archbishop- Elector,  Hermann  von  Wied,  favoured 
the  Reformation.  He  had  thought.«  of  secularising  his 
Elet!ti»rate,  and  if  he  sucweded  in  his  design  his  example 
itiight  be  followed  in  another  ecclesiastical  Electorate,  with 
the  result  that  the  next  Emperor  would  be  a  Protestant. 
Canisius  organised  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  University 
authorities  against  this,  and  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
designs  of  the  Archbishop.  When  his  work  at  Koln  was 
done,  he  went  to  Vienna.  There  he  became  the  confessor 
and  private  adviser  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  administered 
4ie  affairs  of  the  diocese  of  Vienna  during  a  long  episcopal 
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interregnuiu,  helped  to  found  its  Jesuit  Collie,  and  another 
at  Ingolfitadt  These  Colleges  became  the  centres  of  Jesuit 
influence  in  Germany,  and  helped  to  spread  the  power  of 
the  Society.  But  with  all  this  activity  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  the  Company  was  very  powerful  in  that  country 
until  years  after  the  Coimcil  of  Trent. 

The  foreign  mission  activity  of  the  Jesuits  has  been 
often  described,  and  much  of  the  early  progress  of  the 
Company  has  been  attributed  to  the  admiration  created  by 
the  work  of  Francis  Xavier  and  his  companions.  This  was 
undoubtedly  true ;  but  in  the  earliest  times  it  was 
the  home  mission  successes  that  drew  most  attention 
and  sympathy ;  and  these  have  been  too  often  left 
unmentioned. 

Nothing  lay  nearer  the  hearts  of  devout  persons  who 
refused  to  accept  the  Beformation  than  the  condition  of  the 
great  proportion  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests  in  all 
countries,  aud  the  depravity  of  morals  among  laity  and 
clergy  alik&  Ignatius  was  deeply  affected  by  both 
scandals,  and  had  resolved  from  the  first  to  do  his 
best  to  cure  them.  It  was  this  resolve  and  the  accompany- 
ing strenuous  endeavours  which  won  Ignatius  the  respect 
and  sympathy  of  all  those  in  Italy  who  were  sighing  for  a 
reform  in  the  moral  life  of  people  and  clergy,  and  brought 
the  Company  of  Jesus  into  line  with  Italian  Reformers  like 
Contarini,  Ghiberti,  and  Vittoria  Colonna.  His  system  of 
Colleges  and  the  whole  use  he  made  of  education  could  have 
only  one  result — to  give  an  educated  clergy  to  the  Roman 
Church.  It  was  a  democratic  extension  of  the  work  of 
Caraffa  and  Gsetano  da  Thiene.  Ignatius  had  also  clear 
views  about  the  way  to  produce  a  reformation  of  morals  in 
Rome.  Like  Luther,  he  insisted  that  it  must  begin  in  the 
individual  life,  and  could  not  be  produced  by  stringent 
legislation ;  "  it  must  start  in  the  individual,  spread  to  the 
family,  and  then  permeate  the  metropolis."  But  mean- 
while something  might  be  done  to  heal  the  worst  running 
sores  of  society.  Like  Luther,  Ignatius  fastened  on  three 
— the  waste  of  child  life,  the  plague  of  begging,  and  what  is 
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called  the  ''  social  evil " ;  if  his  measure  of  success  in 
dcaliug  with  the  evils  fell  far  short  of  Luther's,  the  more 
corrupted  condition  of  Italy  had  something  to  do  with  his 
failure. 

His  first  measure  of  social  reform  was  to  gather  Roman 
children,  either  orphans  or  desei'ted  hy  their  {larcnttii.  They 
were  gratuitously  housed,  fed,  and  taught  in  a  simple  fashion, 
and  were  instructed  in  the  various  mechauical  arts  wliich 
could  enahle  them  to  earn  a  living.  In  a  brief  time, 
Ignatius  had  over  two  hundred  boys  and  girls  in  his  two 
industrial  schools. 

How  to  cure  the  plague  of  beggars  which  infested  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  a  curse  for  which  the  teaching 
of  tlie  mediieval  Church  was  largely  i-esponaible,*  had  been 
a  problem  studied  by  Ignatius  ever  since  his  brief  visit  to 
his  native  place  in  1535.  There  he  had  attempted  to  get 
the  town  council  of  Azpeitia  to  forbid  begging  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city,  and  to  support  the  deserving  and 
helpless  poor  at  the  town's  cost  He  urged  the  same 
policy  on  the  chief  men  in  Rome.  When  he  failed  in  his 
large  and  public  schemes,  he  attempted  to  work  them  out 
by  means  of  charitable  associations  connected  with  and 
fostered  by  hia  Society. 

Nothing,  however,  excited  the  sympathy  of  Loyola  so 
much  as  the  numbers  and  condition  of  fallen  women  in  all 
the  larger  Italian  towns.  He  was  first  struck  with  it  in 
Venice,  where  he  declared  that  he  would  willingly  give  his 
life  to  binder  a  day's  sin  of  one  of  these  unfortunates.  The 
magnitude  of  the  evil  in  Rome  appalled  him.  He  felt  that 
it  was  too  great  for  him  to  meddle  with  as  a  whole. 
Something,  however,  he  could  attempt,  and  did.  In  Rome, 
which  swarmed  with  men  vowed  to  celibacy  simply  because 
they  had  something  to  do  with  the  Church,  prostitution 
was  frequently  concealed  under  the  cloak  of  mairiage. 
Husbands  lived  by  the  sinful  life  of  their  wives.  Deserted 
wives  also  swelled  the  ranks  of  unfortunates.  Loyola 
provided  homes  for  any  such  as  might  wish  to  leave  their 
'  Cf.  vol.  i,  p.  U2. 
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degrading  life.  At  first  thej  were  simply  taken  into 
families  whom  Ignatius  persuaded  to  receive  them.  The 
numbers  of  the  rescued  grew  so  rapidly  that  special  houses 
were  needed.  Ignatius  called  them  "  Martha-Houses." 
They  were  in  no  sense  convents.  There  was,  of  course, 
oversight,  but  the  idea  was  to  provide  a  bright  home  where 
these  women  oould  earn  their  own  living  or  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  scheme  spread  to  many  of  the  large  Italian 
towns,  and  many  ladies  were  enlisted  in  the  plans  to  help 
their  fallen  sisters. 

Loyola's  associations  to  provide  ransom  for  Christian 
captives  among  the  Moslems,  his  attempts  to  discredit 
duelling,  his  institutions  for  loans  to  the  poor,  can  only  be 
alluded  to.  It  was  these  works  of  Christian  charity  which 
undoubtedly  gained  the  immediate  sympathy  for  the 
Company  which  awaited  it  in  most  lands  south  of  the 
Alps. 

Almost  all  earlier  monastic  Orders  provided  a  place  for 
women  among  their  organisation.  An  Order  of  Nuns 
corresponded  to  the  Order  of  Monks.  Few  founders 
of  monastic  Orders  have  owed  so  much  to  women  as 
Ignatius  did.  A  few  ladies  of  Barcelona  were  his  earliest 
disciples,  were  the  first  to  undergo  the  discipline  of  the 
Exercises,  then  in  an  imperfect  shape,  and  encouraged  him 
when  he  needed  it  most  by  their  faith  in  him  and  his  p]an&^ 
One  of  them,  Isabella  Boser  (Rosel,  BoseU),  a  noble  matron, 
wife  of  Juan  Boser,  heard  Ignatius  deliver  one  of  his  first 
sermons,  and  was  so  impressed  by  it,  that  she  and  her 
husband  invited  him  to  stay  in  their  house,  which  he  did. 
She  paid  all  his  expenses  while  he  went  to  school  and 
college  in  Spain.  She  and  her  friends  sent  him  large  sums 
of  money  when  he  was  in  Paris.  Ignatius  could  never 
have  carried  out  his  plans  but  for  her  sympathy  and 
assistance.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Ignatius  came  early  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  Company    should   have   as   little  as 

'  Uany  of  Loyola's  letters  an  addiesaed  to  these  Udies :  CarUu,  i  pp.  1» 
4,  23,  to  iDte  PmcosI  ;  pp.  16,  63, 112, 279,  to  laabelU  Boier ;  pp.  84,  44» 
177,  to  Tereda  Bqadella  de  St  Clara,  a  nnn. 
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poBsiblc  to  do  with  the  direction  of  women's  souls  (it  took 
30  much  time,  he  complained);  that  women  were  too 
Bniotional  to  endure  the  whole  dieciplhie  of  the  Ej:mi)se&; 
and  that  there  uiust  never  be  Jesuit  nuns.  The  work  he 
meant  his  Company  to  do  demanded  such  constant  and 
BCrained  activity — a  Jesuit  must  stand  with  only  one  foot 
on  the  ground,  he  said,  the  other  must  be  raised  i-eady  to 
start  wherever  he  was  despatched — that  women  were  unfit 
for  it.  That  was  bis  firm  resolve,  and  he  was  to  sulTer 
for  it. 

In  1539  he  had  written  to  Isabella  Roser  that  lie 
hoped  Ood  would  forget  liim  if  he  ever  forgot  all  that  she 
iiad  done  for  him ;  and  it  is  probable  that  some  sentences 
nonintentional  on  tlie  part  of  the  writer)  had  made  the 
lady,  now  a  widow,  believe  that  she  was  destined  t<»  play 
the  part  of  Clara  to  this  Francis.  At  all  events  (1543) 
she  came  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  two  friends  bringing 
with  them  a  large  sum  of  money,  sorely  needed  by  If^atius 
to  erect  his  house  in  Rome  for  the  Professed  of  the  Four 
Vows.  In  return,  they  asked  him  to  give  some  time  to 
advise  them  in  spiritual  things.  This  Ignatius  did.  but 
nut  with  the  minuteness  nor  at  the  length  expected.  He 
declared  that  the  guidance  of  the  souls  of  the  three  ladies 
for  three  days  cost  him  more  than  the  oversight  of  his 
whole  Society  for  a  month.  Then  it  appeared  that  Isabella 
Roser  wanted  more.  She  was  a  woman  of  noble  gifts,  no 
weak  sentimental  enthusiast.  She  had  studied  theology 
widely  and  profoundly.  Her  learning  and  abilities  im- 
pressed the  Cardinals  whom  she  met  and  with  whom  she 
talked.  She  desired  Ignatius  to  create  an  Order  of  Jesuit 
nuns  of  whom  she  should  l»e  the  head.  When  he  refused 
there  was  a  great  quarrel  She  demanded  back  the  money 
she  had  given  ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  hIic  nasetl  an 
action  in  the  Roman  courts.  She  lost  her  case,  and 
returned  indignant  to  Spain.*  Poor  l8al>ella  Roser — she 
was  not  a  derelict,  and  so  less  interesting  to  a  physician  nf 
souls ;  but  she  needed  comforting  like  otlier  people.     Sha 

'  Cf.  Carlos,  i.  jip.  281,  470,  471. 
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forgave  her  old  friend,  and  their  correspondence  was  renewed. 
She  died  the  year  before  Ignatiu& 

When  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  at  the  height  of  its 
power  in  the  seventeenth  century,  another  and  equally 
unsuccessfol  attempt  was  m^e  to  introduce  an  Order  of 
Jesuit  nuns. 

Ignatius  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  thirty-five  years 
after  his  conversion,  and  sixteen  after  his  Order  had 
received  the  apostolic  benediction.  His  Company  had 
become  the  most  powerful  force  within  the  reanimated 
Boman  Church ;  it  had  largely  moulded  the  theology  o: 
Trent ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  winning  back  Germany.  It 
had  spread  in  the  swiftest  fashion.  Ignatius  had  seen 
established  twelve  Provinces — Portugal,  Castile,  Aragon, 
Andalusia,  Italy  (Lombanly  and  Tuscany),  Naples, 
Sicily,  Germany^  Flanders,  France,  i^razil,  and  the  East 
Indiea 
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CHAPTER  V. 


THE  COUNCIL  OF  TnENT.' 


§  1.    Tht  AesembliTig  of  the  Council. 

The  General  Council,  the  subject  of  many  negotdations 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope,  was  at  loet  finally 
fixed  to    meet   at   Trent  in    1545.'     The   city  was  the 

'  SoUBCBa :  The  Canona  and  Decrtet  of  the  Couneii  of  Tnnt  (LondoDt 
1651) ;  TheiDer.  Ada  gtnuina  ConcUii  Trideniini  (1S75} ;  DdlUnger,  V^tged- 
ruekU  SeriehU  und  Ta^febUcher  sur  QesehiefUe  da  C<meiU  vom  Trient  fNiird- 
lingen,  1876) ;  Grisar,  lacabi  Lainez  Dispuiationes  Tridentinoi  (InDsltnick, 
1886) ;  Le  Pint,  Mowtmenlontm  ad  hidon4im  ConcUii  TrideiUini pUixMimuw. 
illuttrandum  fpeciGniium  ampiUsima  wfltctio  (Lou^ain,  1781-87) ;  Fftlcotto, 
J<ia  Coneiiii  TriderUini,  U62-6S ;  Plauok,  Aneaiota  ad  Hialoriam  omcUH 
Trtd^ntini  pertiHerUia  (Gottisgen,  1791-1818) ;  SiokAl,  *'  Daa  Reforin  at  ions- 
Libel)  Ferdinands  i.*'  (in  ArcMtfUr  daUrreuihixJie  Oesehu-JUct  xiv.,  Vifnim, 
1671).  CttfeckvnvuM  Bomantu  (Paris,  1636);  Denzing«r,  £ackiridwn  (Wiirz- 
burg.  IfiOO). 

Latek  Bookb:  Manrenbreober,  "TrideDttner  Concil,  Vorapicl  nnd 
Einleitung"  (in  Hit  ffialcri^ches  ToMJufw^ueh^  sechatc  Folge,  1886,  pp.  147- 
260),  "  BfgrunduDg  der  katholi»chcn  GUabenalehn"  {in  the  Iliat.  Ta-sch. 
1888,  pp.  305-28),  and  '*Die  Lehre  von  der  Erbsiinde  and  der  Kvchtferli- 
gung"  (in  the  Hiat.  Taxh.  1890,  pp.  287-830);  Haraaok,  Hittory  of 
Dogtna^  rii.  (London,  1899) ;  Ixwfa,  LeU/adoi  nm  atudiwn  der  Dog- 
nieugrtthirhir  (Halle,  1893) ;  R.  C.  Jenkins,  Prt-Tridtmiw  Dodri'm 
(LondoUf  1891);  Froude,  Lectura  on  the  Uouneil  qf  Trent  (London, 
1890);  Sickel.  Zur  OvchiehU  de»  Concilt  von  TrUnt  (Yieuua,  1872), 
and  DU  Oesehaftttfrdnunff  de»  ConeUt  von  Trient  (Vienna,  1871); 
MUledonne,  Journal  d6  CondU  dd  TtmU  (Paris,  1870) ;  Braoxiabcrj^r 
EnUUhung  und  ersU  Enttoiddwiff  d4r  ICaUehitm&n  det  Ptlru*  CaniHu* 
(Freiburg  i.  B.  189S) ;  Dcjob,  D*  Vi^fiumtt  du  ConeiU  de  TrtfU*  (Paris. 
1884)  ;  Paolo  Sarpi,  Hvrlori/  of  th^  Conncil  tff  Trt^ist  (London,  1619) ; 
LciUrt  di  Fra  Paolo  ^iarpi  (Florence.  1863). 

-  For  an  account  of  these  nej;!otiatioDii,  and  for  the  false  start  made  on 
Nov.  let.  ICiA'/t  me  W.  Manrenbrecher,  "Tridentiner  Coneil,  Vorspiel  and 
EiuluiluUij,"  KUUfrioch's  Tanchenbuch^  Socbsto  Folge,  1886,  pp.  147-256; 
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capital  of  a  small  episcopal  principality,  its  secular  over- 
lord was  the  Count  of  the  Tyrol,  whose  deputy  resided  in 
the  town.  It  was  a  frontier  place  with  al>out  a  thousand 
houses,  including  four  or  five  fine  buildings  and  a  large 
palace  of  the  Prince  Bishop.  It  contained  several  churches, 
one  of  which,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  was  reserved  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Council.^  Its  inhabitants  wera  partly 
Itah'an  and  partly  Gijrman — the  two  nationalities  living 
in  separate  quarters  and  retaining  their  distinctive  customs 
and  dress.  It  was  a  small  place  for  such  an  assembly,  and 
could  not  furnish  adequate  accommodation  for  the  crowd  of 
visitors  a  General  Council  always  involved. 

The  Papal  Legates  entered  Trent  in  state  on  the  13th 
nf  March  (1645),  Heavy  aliowers  of  ruiu  marred  the 
i m pressi ve  displ  ay.  They  were  received  by  the  local 
clergy  with  entfmsiasm,  and  by  the  populace  with  an 
absolute  indifference.  Months  passed  before  the  Council 
was  opened.  Few  delegates  were  present  when  the  ])apal 
1-egates  arrived.  The  repi-esentatives  of  the  Emperor  and 
those  of  Venice  came  early ;  Bishops  arrived  in  straggling 
groups  during  April  and  May  and  the  months  that  followed. 
The  necessary  papal  Brief  did  not  reach  the  town  till  the 
11th  of  December,  and  the  Council  was  formally  opened 
on  the  13th.  The  long  leisurely  o{)ening  was  symptomatic 
of  the  history  of  the  Council  Its  proceedings  were  spread 
over  a  period  of  eighteen  years : — under  Pope  Paul  III., 
1545-47,  including  Sessions  L  to  x. ;  under  Pope  Julius 
m.,  1551-52,  including  Sessions  xL  to  xvL ;  under  Pope 
PiuB  IV.,  1562-1663,  including  Sessions  xviL  to  xxv.* 


also  Cambridge  MocUnm  ffistortf,  ii.  660  jf.  It  seems  to  bo  pretty  certain 
tbat  the  fear  that  the  Gernmns  niiglit  hold  a  National  Council  and  the 
poaaibility  that  there  might  result  a  National  German  Cbnroh  independent 
of  Rome  on  the  lines  laid  down  b}'  Henry  vm.  of  England,  was  the  motive 
which  finally  oompelled  Pope  Paul  iii.  to  decide  on  summoning  a  General 
ConncU  ;  cf.  i.  pp.  378,  379. 

'  The  church  now  eontaina  a  picture  on  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  of 
the  group  of  theologians  who  were  members  of  the  Council. 

'  The  ConncU  sat  at  Trent  from  t>:e  laib  Dec.  1M&  to  the  llth  March 
1&47  (Sewions  i.-viii.) ;  at  Bologna  from  the  Slst  of  April  to  the  2nd  of 
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The  Papal  Legates  were  Gian  \fana  Oiocchi,  Cardinal 
del  Monte,  a  Tuscan  who  had  early  entered  the  sennce  of 
the  Ronoan  Curia,  a  profound  jurist  and  a  choleric  man  of 
fifty-seven  {firU  President) ;  Marncllo  Cemni,  Cardinal  da 
Sante  Oroce ;  and  Canlinal  Beginald  Pole,  the  Englishman. 
The  three  represented  the  three  tendencies  which  were 
apparent  in  ecclesiastical  Italy.  The  first  belonged  to  tUo 
party  which  stood  by  the  old  umcformed  Curia,  and 
wished  no  change.  Cervini  represented  the  growing 
section  of  the  Church,  which  regarded  Canlinal  Caratfa  as 
their  leader.  They  sought  eagerly  and  earnestly  a  refoim 
in  life  and  character,  especially  among  the  clergy ;  hut 
refused  to  make  any  concessions  in  doctrines,  ceremonies, 
or  uiatitutions  to  the  Protestants.  They  differed  from  the 
more  reforming  Spanish  and  French  ecclesiastical  leaders  in 
their  dislike  of  secular  interference,  and  believed  that  the 
Popes  should  have  more  rather  than  less  jwwer.  Reginald 
Pole  was  one  of  those  liberal  Roman  Catholics  of 
whom  Cardinal  Contarini  was  the  distinguished  leader. 
He  was  mode  a  Legate  probably  to  conciliate  his 
associatea  He  was  a  man  whom  most  people  liked  and 
nobody  feared — a  harmless,  pliant  tool  in  the  bands  of  a 
diplomatist  like  Cervini.  The  new  Society  of  Jt3Kus  was 
represented  by  Lainez  and  Salmeron,  who  went  to  the 
Council  with  the  dignity  of  {)apfll  theologians — a  title 
which  gave  them  a  special  standing  and  influence. 

According  to  the  arrangement  come  to  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Po])e,  the  Bull  summoning  the  Council 
declai'ed  that  it  was  called  for  the  tliree  purposes  of  over- 
coming the  religious  schism ;  of  reforming  the  Church ; 
and  of  calling  a  united  Christendom  to  a  crusade  against 
unbelievers.  By  general  consent  the  work  of  the  Council 
was  limited  to  the  first  two  objecta  They  were  stated  in 
terms  vague  enough  to  cover  real  diversity  of  opinion 
about  the  work  the  Council  was  expected  to  do. 

June  1547  (Sesirioni  ix.-x.) ;  at  Trent  fVom  tbe  let  of  H«y  1551  to  the  28th 
of-April  1652(aetwion  xi.-xYi.)  ;  and  at  Trent  from  the  18th  of  Jan.  1662  to 
the  3rd  of  Dec.  Ih^  (Scsuotu  xvii-xxv.). 
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Almost  all  believed  that  the  questions  of  reforming 
the  Church  and  dealing  with  the  religious  revolt  were  in- 
separably connected  ;  but  the  dififerences  at  once  emerged 
when  the  method  of  treating  the  schism  was  discussed. 

Many  pious  Eoman  Catholics  believed  that  the 
Lutheran  movement  was  a  divine  punishment  for  the  sins 
of  the  Church,  and  that  it  would  disappear  if  the  Church 
was  thoroughly  reformed  in  life  and  morals.  They  differed 
about  the  agency  to  be  employed  to  effect  the  reformation. 
The  Italian  party,  who  followed  Cardinal  Caraffa,  main- 
tained that  full  powers  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pope;  non- Italians,  especially  the  Spaniards,  thought  it 
vain  to  look  for  any  such  reformation  so  long  as  the  Curia, 
itself  the  seat  of  the  greatest  corruption,  remained  unre- 
formed,  and  contended  that  the  secular  authority  ought  to 
be  allowed  more  power  to  put  down  ecclesiastical  scandals. 

The  Emperor,  Charles  v.,  had  come  to  believe  that 
there  were  no  insuperable  differences  of  doctrine  between 
the  Lutherans  and  the  Boman  Catholics,  and  that  mutual 
explanations  and  a  real  desire  to  give  and  take,  com- 
bined with  the  removal  of  scandals  which  all  alike  deplored, 
would  heal  the  schism.  He  had  never  seen  the  gulf  which 
the  Lutheran  principle  of  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  all 
believers  had  created  between  the  Protestants  and  mediaeval 
doctrines  and  ceremonies.^  He  persisted  in  this  belief  long 
after  the  proceedings  at  Trent  had  left  him  hopeless  of 
seeing  the  reconciliation  he  had  expected  brought  about 
by  the  Council  he  had  done  so  much  to  get  summoned. 
The  Augsburg  Interim  (1648)  shows  what  he  thought 
might  have  been  dona*  He  was  badly  seconded  at  Trent 
The  only  Bishop  who  supported  .his  views  heartily  was 
Madruzzo,  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Trent ;  his  representative, 
Diego  de  Mendoza,  fell  ill  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the 
Council,  and  his  substitute,  Francisco  de  Toledo,  did  not 
reach  Trent  until  March  1546. 

^  It  was  enough  for  him  that  the  Protestants  held  the  TweWe  Articles 
(the  AposUe^  Creed) ;  cf.  i.  264  n.  ;  and  ii.  517,  518. 
•■'  Cf.  i.  390, 
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§  2.  Procedure  at  the  CownctL 

The  ablest  of  the  three  Legates,  Cervini,  had  a  definite 
plan  of  procedure  before  hint  He  knew  thoroughly  the 
need  for  drastic  reforms  in  the  life  and  morals  of  the 
clergy  and  for  purifying  the  Koman  Curia ;  but,  with  the 
memories  of  Basel  and  Constance  before  him,  he  dreaded 
above  all  things  a  conflict  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Council,  and  he  believed  that  such  a  quarrel  was  imminent 
if  the  Council  itself  undertook  to  reform  the  Cm-ia.  His 
idea  was  that  the  Council  ought  to  employ  itself  in  the 
useftd,  oven  necessary  task  of  codifying  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church,  so  that  all  men  might  discern  easily  what  was 
the  true  Catholic  faith.  While  this  was  being  done, 
opjjortunity  would  be  given  to  the  Pope  himself  to  reform 
the  Curia — a  task  which  would  be  rendered  easier  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Council 
l>ehind  him.  He  scarcely  concealed  his  opinion  that  such 
coditication  should  make  no  concessions  to  the  Protestants, 
but  would  rather  show  them  to  be  in  hoj^eless  antagonism 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  He  did  not  propose  any  general 
condemnation  of  what  he  thought  to  be  Lutheran  errors ; 
but  he  wished  the  separate  points  of  doctrine  which 
the  Lutherans  had  raised — Justification,  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,  the  Sacraments— to  be  examined  carefully 
and  authoritatively  defined.  In  this  way  heretics  would 
be  taught  the  error  of  their  ways  without  mentioning 
names,  and  without  the  specific  condemnation  of  individuals. 
He  expounded  his  plan  of  procedure  to  the  Council 

His  suggestions  were  by  no  means  universally  well 
received  by  the  delegates.  The  proposal  to  leave  refonns 
to  the  Pope  provoked  many  speeches  from  the  Spanish 
Bishops,  full  of  bitter  reproaches  against  the  Curia ;  and 
his  conception  of  codifying  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  irrevocably  excluding  the 
Lutherans  was  by  no  means  liked  by  many. 

A  great  debate  took  place  on  Jan.  18tb.  which  revealed 
to  the  Legate  that  probably  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
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did  not  favour  his  pi*opo8ed  course  of  procedure.  Madruzzo, 
the  eloquent  Prince  Bishop  of  Trent,  and  a  Cardinal,  made 
a  long  speech,  in  which  he  asserted  that  the  Council  should 
not  rashly  take  for  granted  that  the  Lutherans  were 
irreconcilable  They  ought  to  acknowledge  frankly  that 
the  corrupt  morals  of  the  mediaeval  clergy  had  done  much 
to  cause  dissatisfaction  and  to  justify  revolt.  Let  them 
therefoie  assume  tlmt  these  evils  for  which  the  Church 
was  responsible  had  produced  the  schism.  Let  them 
invite  the  Prot-estants  to  come  among  them  as  brethren. 
Let  them  show  to  those  men,  who  had  no  donbt  erred  in 
doctnnft,  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  sincerely  anxious 
to  reform  the  abounding  evils  in  life  and  morals,  and,  with 
thia  fratemtil  homl  between  them,  let  them  re*iRon  amicably 
together  about  the  doctrinal  differences  which  now  separated 
them.  The  eloquent  and  large-minded  Cardinal  condensed 
the  recommendations  in  his  speech  in  one  sentence :  "  Cum 
corrupt!  mores  ecclesiasticorum  dederint  oecasionem  Luthcr- 
anis  Gonfmgendi  falsa  dogmata,  sublata  causa,  facilius 
tfdletiLT  elTectus;  sulxlena  optimum  fore,  si  protestantes 
ipsos  amicabiliter  et  fraterne  literis  invitaremus,  ut  ipsi 
quoque  ad  synodum  venirent,  et  ee  etiam  reformari 
paterentur."  *  We  are  told  that  thia  speech  raised  great 
enthusiasm  among  the  delegates,  and  that  the  Legates  ha<l 
some  difficulty  in  preventing  its  proposal  from  being 
universally  accepted.  At  the  most  they  were  able  to 
prevent  any  definite  conclusion  being  come  to  about  the 
procedure  at  the  close  of  the  sitting.  Cervini  saw  that  he 
could  not  got  his  way  adopted.  He  agreed  that  proposals 
for  reform  and  for  the  ccKiificAtiou  of  doctrine  should  be 
discussed  simultaneously,  his  knowledge  of  theological 
nature  telling  him  that  if  he  once  got  so  many  divines 
engaged  in  doctrinal  disr.ussionR  two  things  would  surely 
follow:  their  eagerness  would  make  them  neglect  every- 
thing else,  and  their  polemical  instincts  would  carry  them 
beyond  the  point  where  a  conciliation  of  the  Protestants 
required  them  to  come  to  a  halt.  So  it  happened.  The 
*  (Thein«r)  Ada  ^xwna  u.  acumeHici  eoncilii  TVtV^HJim,  p.  40. 
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Council  found  itself  committed  to  a  codification  and 
definition  of  Catholic  doctrine.  The  suggestion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Feltre  (Thomaa  Campeggio)  was  adopted,  that 
tlie  diflcussion  of  doctrines  and  the  proposals  for  reform 
fihould  he.  diflcuased  by  two  separate  Coniniissiona,  whose 
reports  should  oome  before  the  Synod  alternately.  The 
Legates  obtained  a  large  niajority  for  this  course,  and  the 
protest  of  Madruzzo  was  unavailing. 

The  decision  to  attack  the  question  of  reform  was  very 
unacceptable  to  the  Pope.  He  went  so  far  as  to  ask  the 
Legates  to  get  it  rescinded ;  but  that  was  impossible,  and 
he  had  to  content  himself  with  the  assurances  of  Cervini 
that  no  real  harm  would  come  of  it. 

This  important  question  being  settled,  the  Council 
decided  upon  the  details  of  procedure.  The  whole  Synod 
was  divided  into  thi*ee  divisions  or  Commissions,  to  each  of 
which  allotted  work  was  given.  Each  question  was  first 
of  all  to  bo  prepared  for  the  section  by  theologians  and 
canonists,  then  discussed  in  the  special  Commission  to 
which  it  had  l)een  entrusted.  If  approved  there,  it 
was  to  be  brought  before  a  general  Congregation  nf  the 
whnle  Synod  for  diKcuHKion.  If  it  prt.ssed  this  scrutiny, 
it  was  to  be  promulgated  in  a  solemn  session  of  the 
Council 

§  3.  RestcUetmnt  of  Docirines, 

It  ought  to  be  said,  before  describing  the  doctrinal 
Irtlwurs  of  the  Council,  that  the  work  done  at  Trent  was 
not  to  give  Conciliar  sanction  to  the  whole  mass  of  mediteval 
doctrinal  tradition.  There  was  a  thorough  revision  of 
doctrinal  positions  in  which  a  great  deal  of  theology  which 
had  been  current  during  the  later  Middle  Ages  was  verbally 
rejected,  and  the  rejection  was  most  apparent  in  that  Scotist 
theology  which  had  been  popular  before  the  Reformation, 
and  which  bad  been  most  strongly  attacked  by  Luther. 
The  .Scotist  theology,  with  its  theological  scepticism,  was 
largely  repudiated  in  name  at  least — whether  its  spirit  was 
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banished  is  another  question  which  has  to  be  discussed 
later.  A  great  many  influences  unknown  during  the  later 
Middle  Ages  pressed  consciouslj  and  unconsciously  upon 
the  divines  assembled  at  Trent  and  coloured  their  dog- 
matic work.  Although  the  avowed  intention  of  the  theo- 
logians there  was  to  defeat  both  Humanism  and  the 
Reformation,  they  could  not  avoid  being  influenced  by  both 
movements.  Humanism  had  led  many  of  them  to  study 
the  earlier  Church  Fathers,  and  they  could  not  escape 
Augustine  in  doing  so.  They  were  led  to  him  by  many 
paths.  The  Dominican  theologians  had  begun,  quite 
independently  of  the  Eeformation,  to  study  the  great 
theologian  of  their  Order,  and  Thomas  had  led  them  back 
to  Augustine.  The  Keformation  had  laid  stress  on  the 
/loctrines  of  sin,  of  justification,  and  of  predestination,  and 
had  therefore  awakened  a  new  interest  in  them  and  con- 
sequently in  Augustin&  The  New  Thomism,  with  August- 
inianism  behind  it,  was  a  feature  of  the  times,  and  was 
the  strongest  influence  at  work  among  the  theologians  who 
assembled  at  Trent.  It  could  not  fail  to  make  their 
doctrinal  results  take  a  very  different  form  from  the 
theology  which  Luther  was  taught  by  John  Nathin  in  the 
Erfurt  convent  Christian  Mysticism,  too,  had  its  revival, 
especially  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  and  among  some  of  the 
reconstructed  monastic  orders.  If  it  had  small  influence 
on  the  doctrines,  it  worked  for  a  more  spiritual  conception 
of  the  Church.  What  has  been  called  Curialism,  the 
theory  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Pope  in  all  things  con- 
nected with  the  Church's  life,  practice,  and  beliefs,  was  also 
a  potent  factor  with  some  of  the  assembled  fathera  But 
above  all  things  the  theologians  who  met  at  Trent  were 
influenced  by  the  thought  and  fact  of  the  Lutheran 
Eeformation.  This  is  apparent  in  the  order  in  which 
they  discussed  theological  questions,  in  the  subjects  they 
selected  and  in  those  they  omitted.  All  these  things 
help  us  to  understand  bow  the  theology  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  was  something  peculiar,  something  by  itself,  and 
different  both  from  what  may  be  vaguely  called  mediseval 
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theology  and  from  tliat  of  the  modem  Church  of 
Eome.* 

The  Counci]>  in  itA  third  Besaion,  laid  the  basis  of  its 
doctrinal  work  by  reaffirming  the  Niceo-Constantinopolitau 
Creed  with  the  fJioqiu  clause  added,  and  siguiGcantly 
called  it :  Symbolum  fidei  quo  sancta  ecclesia  Romana 
utitur.  This  done,  it  was  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
codification  and  definition  of  doctrines. 

On  the  ISth  of  April  1540,  the  Commission  which 
had  to  do  with  the  pi*eparation  of  the  subject  reported,  and 
tlie  Council  proceeded  to  discuss  the  sources  of  theological 
-''knowledge  or  the  Rule  of  Faith.  The  influence  of  the 
Kefomiation  is  clearly  seen  not  merely  in  the  priority 
assigned  to  this  subject,  but  also  in  the  statement  that  the 
"  purity  of  the  Gospel "  is  involved  in  the  decision  come 
to.  The  opposition  to  Proteetantism  was  made  emphatic 
by  the  Council  declaring  these  four  things : 

It  accepted  as  ciinonical  all  the  Ixxiks  contained  in  the 
Alexandrine  Canon  (the  Septuagint),  and  therefore  the 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  did  so  heedless  of 
the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the  Vulgate  (afterwards  pro- 
uounced  authoritative),  Jerome,  had  thought  very  little  of 
the  Apocryplia,  Tlie  Reformers,  in  their  desii-e  to  go  back 
to  the  earliest  and  purest  sources,  liad  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  ;  the  Council,  in  spite  of  Jerome, 
accepted  the  common  niedia'vul  tradition. 

It  declaretl    that   in    addition    to  the  books  of    Holy 


^i 


'  Loofs  in  his  LeUfaden  zum  atiufinm  der  ThymeHQeschiehU  (Halle  a.  6. 
1893)  ddclarca  that  the  rolluwiu^'  teud«nriea  within  the  Koiuan  Catholic 
ChurcTi  of  the  BiJttccnth  rcutury  liavo  all  to  bo  tAV«n  into  acoount  as  in- 
fluencing the  decisions  com*'  to  at  the  Council  of  Trent :  Thw  reorganiaadon 
of  tho  Spanish  Church  in  strict  medticral  spirit  hy  the  Crtnoji  under  IftabolU 
Miii  Frrdinand  ;  the  revival  of  Thomwt  theology,  eapedalljiin  the  Dominican 
Order  ;  the  fostering  of  mystical  piety,  especially  in  new  and  in  reconstructed 
Orders ;  the  ennobling  of  theology  by  Hiimaiiiam,  and  ita  influence,  direat 
and  indireot,  in  leading  tlieologians  back  ta  Augustine  ;  the  strengthening 
of  the  Papacy  in  the  riHe  of  Curialiflm  ;  and,  lastly,  tho  occle&iastical 
int«r(4ts  of  titmporal  sovcrmgns  generally  opposed  to  this  Curialism.  He 
doolares  that  the  nowly-rotinded  Order  of  tbo  Jesuits  served  as  a  meeting* 
place  for  the  firi»t,  third,  fourth,  and  filth  of  these  tendencies  (pi*.  333-34). 
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Scripture,  it  "receives  with  an  equal  feeling  of  piety^and 
reverence  the  traditions,  whether  relating  to  faith  or  to*^ 
morals,  dictated  either  orally  by  Christ  or  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  preserved  in  continuous  succession  within  the 
Catholic  Church."  ^  The  practical  effect  of  this  declaration,  • 
something  entirely  novel,  was  to  assert  that  there  was 
within  the  Church  an  infallibly  correct  mode  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  and  to  give  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
(whoever  they  might  be)  the  means  of  warding  off  any 
Protestant  attack  based  upon  Holy  Scripture  alone.  The 
Council  were  careful  to  avoid  stating  who  were  the 
guardians  of  this  dogmatic  tradition,  but  in  the  end  it  led 
by  easily  traced  steps  to  the  declaration  of  Pope  Pius  ix. : 
lo  sono  la  tradiasione,  and  placed  a  decision  of  a  Pope 
speaking  ex  cathedra  on  a  level  with  the  Word  of 
God. 

It  proclaimed  that  the  Vulgate  version  contained  they 
authoritative  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  This  was  also  new, 
and,  moreover,  in  violent  opposition  to  the  best  usages  of  the 
mediaeval  Church.  It  cast  aside  as  worse  than  useless  the 
whole  scholarship  of  the  Benaissance  both  within  and  out- 
side of  the  mediaeval  Church,  and,  on  pretence  of  consecrat- 
ing a  text  of  Holy  Scripture,  reduced  it  to  the  state  of  a 
mummy,  lifeless  and  unfruitful.^ 

It  asserted  that  every  faithful  believer  must  accept  the 
sense  of  Scripture  which  the  Church  teaches,  that  no  one 
was  to  oppose  the  unanimous  consensus. of  the  Fathers — ^ 
and  this  without  defining  what  the  Church  is,  or  who  are 

^  "Keo  non  tnditioiiflfl  ipMS,  tam  ad  fidem,  torn  ad  mores  pertiDentes, 
tanquam  vel  oreteniu  a  Christo,  vel  a  Spiritn  Sancto  dictatas,  et  continua 
^occeasione  in  Ecolesia  catht^ca  oonsenratas,  jwri  pietatifl  affecta  ao  rerer- 
entia  saacipit  et  Tenerator."  The  referencea  to  the  decisions  of  Trent  have 
been  taken  from  Denzinger,  Snehiridion  Syrnbolorwn  et  D^wUimvm  qwe  ds 
r^bu9^deiiistmormM^eimeilii»  c0cwmmias0<«ttffimi»Pon<i/!eifrit<«fnaiiarun< 
(Wfinshnig,  1900),  p.  179. 

*  "Statoit  et  declarat,  ut  h»o  ipsa  vetns  et  volgata  editio,  que  longo 
tot  sscolormn  usa  in  ipsa  Ecclesia  probata  est,  in  pnblioia  leotaonibns, 
disputationibuB,  prsedicationibos  pro  antheutioa  habeatur;  et  ut  nemo 
illam  rejiMre  quovis  prvteztQ  andeat  vel  p'sraiUDat"  (Denzinger,  JBffc&»ri(2ioii, 
etc  p.  179). 
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the  Fath'/fi.^  The  whole  trend  of  this  decision  waa  to  place 
the  authoritative  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  honda 
of  the  Pope,  although  at  the  time  the  Council  lacked  the 
courage  to  say  ho. 

It  must  not  be  euppoi^  that  these  decisions  were 
reached  without  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Some  members 
of  the  Council  would  have  preferred  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
Nacchianti,  Bishop  of  Chioggia,  protested  against  placing 
traditions  on  the  same  level  as  Holy  Scripture ;  *  some 
wished  to  distiuguish  between  apostolical  traditions  and 
others ;  but  the  final  decision  of  the  Council  was  earned 
by  a  large  majority.  The  most  serious  conflict  of  opinion, 
however,  arose  about  the  clause  which  declared  that  the 
Vulgate  version  was  the  only  authoritative  one.  It  was 
held  that  such  a  decision  entailed  the  prohibition  of  using 
translations  of  the  Scripture  in  the  mother  tongue.  The 
Spanish  Bishops,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  Spanish  had  once  been  commonly  used  and 
their  use  encouraged,  would  have  liad  all  Bible  reading  in 
the  mother  tongue  prohibited.  The  Germans  protested. 
The  del)ate  waxed  hot.  Madruzzo,  of  Trent,  eloquently 
declared  that  to  prohibit  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
into  German  would  be  a  public  scandal  Were  children 
not  to  be  taught  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  a  language  they 
could  understand  ?  A  Bull  of  Pope  Paul  n.  was  cited 
against  hinx  He  replied  that  Popes  had  erred  and  were 
liable  to  err ;  but  that  the  Apostle  Paul  had  not  erred,  and 
that  he  had  commanded  the  Scriptures  to  be  read  by 
every  one.  and  that  this  could  not  be  done  unless  they 
were  translated.  A  compromise  was  suggested,  that  each 
country  should  decide  for  itself  whether  it  would  have 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  or  not.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  Vulgate  was  proclaimed  the  only  authentic  Word  of  God. 

'  "Nemo  .  .  .  contra  eum  Kcnstim,  quern  tennit  et  Unct  aoncta mater 
EooIe«ia,  ctijua  cAt  judic&re  de  voro  sensn  et  interpretatione  ScTipturu-ani 
Sanotarum,  ontetiam  contra  uiinnimem  cansonstim  Patrnm,  ipiam  Scriptur&m 
Saorani  iuterpretari  audeat"  (ibid.  p.  180}. 

'  "Non  poflsuni  }.«ti  syaodnm  pari  pietatia  aflectu  suecipcre  traditiones 
et  HbroH  a&nctos  :  boo  enini,  nt  vera  dioam  quod  aeutiu,  imjn%9ti  eiL'* 
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In  the  fifth  session  (June  17th,  1646)  and  in  the  raxth 
session  (Jan.  13th,  1547)  the  Conncil  attacked  the  subjects 
of  Original  Sin  and  Justification.  The  Befonnation  had 
challenged  the  Roman  Church  to  say  whether  it  had  any 
apiritwd  religion  at  all,  or  was  simply  an  institution 
claiming  to  possess  a  secret  science  of  Ovation  through 
ceremonies  which  required  little  or  no  spiritual  life  on  the 
part  of  priests  or  recipients.  The  challenge  had  to  be  met 
not  merely  on  accoimt  of  the  Protestants,  but  because 
devout  Bomanists  had  declared  that  it  must  be  dona  The 
answer  was  given  in  the  two  doctrines  of  Original  Sin  andi 
Justification,  as  defined  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  They  I 
both  deserve  a  much  more  detailed  examination  than  space 
permits. 

The  L^atee  had  felt  that  the  Council  as  constituted 
might  come  to  decisions  giving  room  for  Protestant  doctrine, 
and  pled  with  the  Pope  to  send  them  more  Italian  Bishops, 
whose  votes  might  counteract  the  weight  of  northern 
opinion  (June  2nd,  1546).  They  were  extremely  anxious 
about  the  way  in  which  the  Council  might  deal  with  those 
two  doctrines. 

The  first,  the  definition  of  Original  Sin,  seems  to  reject 
strongly  that  Pelagianism  or  Semi-Pelagianism  which  had 
marked  the  later  Scholasticism  which  Luther  had  been 
taught  in  the  Erfurt  convent.  It  appears  to  rest  on  and^ 
to  express  the  evangelical  thoughts  of  Augustine.  But  a 
careful  exax:±i&tion  shows  that  it  is  full  of  ambiguities — 
intentional  loop-holes  provided  for  the  retention  of  the 
Semi-Pelagian  modes  of  thought.  Space  forbids  our  going 
over  them  all,  but  one  example  may  be  selected  from  the 
first  chapter.  It  is  there  said  that  Adam  lost  the  holiness 
and  righteousness  in  which  he  had  been  constituted.  Why 
not  created  ?  The  plirase  may  mean  created,  and  all  the 
New  Thomists  at  the  Council  doubtless  read  it  in  that 
way.  By  the  Fall  man  lost  what  Thomas,  following 
Augustine,  had  called  increated  righteousness.  But  the 
phrase  in  qua  constitutus  fuerat  could  easily  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  what  man  did  lose  were  the  superadded  dona 
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»up€maturalia  whose  loss  in  no  way  impaired  human 
nature ;  and,  if  so  interpreted,  room  is  provided  for 
PelaiJiianifim.*  Again,  while  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of 
the  Fall  Beema  to  be  taught,  it  is  added  that  by  Original 
Sin  Itberum  arhitrium  is  minima  extinctum  viribus  lictt 
cUtenitatum,  which  is  Seini-Pela^iau.*  The  whole  definition 
closes  with  a  statement  that  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  doctrine  about  whom  has  been  expressed 
in  the  Constitutions  of  Pope  Sixtus  iv.  of  happy  memory.' 
The  statement  of  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  is  a 
masterpiece  of  theological  dexterity,  and  deserves  much 
more  consideration  than  can  be  given  it.  The  whole 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  the  cause  of  considerable 
anxiety  outside  the  Council.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Emperor  Charles  v.,  who  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the 
course  taken  by  the  Council,  and  saw  the  chance  of 
conciliating  the  Protestants  diminishing  daily,  wished  to 
defer  all  discussion ;  while  the  Pope,  bent  on  making  it 
impossible  for  the  Protestants  to  return,  desired  the 
Council  to  define  this  important  doctrine  in  such  a  way 
that  none  of  the  Keformed  could  possibly  accept  it.  The 
Emperor's  wishes  were  speedily  overruled ;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  easy  for  the  Legates  to  carry  out  the  desires  of 
the  Pope.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  Evangelical  doctrine 
in  the  Roman  Church  which  had  to  be  reckoned  with.  So 
much  existed  that  at  one  time  it  had  actually  been  pro- 
posed at  the  Vatican  to  approve  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  order  to  win  the  Protestants  over. 

'  "Si  quia  non  oonfitelur,  primum  hominem  Adam,  com  m&ndatam  Poi 
in  paradisK)  fuisHt  truujgreatiu,  st&tim  BanotifioACionem  ct  justitiam.  in  qua 
confititutiis  fuerat,  amiirfuWi  .  .  .  Anatheiuasit"  (Deuzigner,  JSnekiridiont 
etc  p.  180). 

^  "Tamctei  in  eia  Uberura  arbitrium  mizume  extiiictain  easet,  viribua 
licet  attenuatum  et  iDcHuatam  " ;  in  tbe  firvt  paragraph  of  the  decree  od 
Jaatification  {ibid.  p.  182). 

'  **r>eclanit  taineu  biec  ijiea  sancta  Synodits,  non  e«M  antt  inteDtionia 
oomprehcmlere  in  boc  decroto,  nbi  de  peccato  originali  agitar,  beatam  et 
immaculatam  Virgiuem  JVlariam,  Dei  geuitrjcem ;  sed  obaervandat  constitu- 
tiooea  felioia  recordationts  Sixti  Pape  iv.  sub  pGcnis  in  eia  oosatitationibaa 
coutcntls,  quaa  lonovat"  (ibid.  p.  182). 
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The  day  for  such  propoBals  was  past ;  l)ut  the  New 
Thoniism  was  a  power  in  the  Church,  and  perhaps  the 
strongest  Uudogical  force  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Lad 
to  be  reckoned  with.  If  the  Protestant  conception  of 
.iustificatiou  be  treated  merely  as  a  doctrine, — which  it  is 
not,  being  really  an  experience  deeper  and  wider  than  any 
fonn  of  words  can  contain, — if  it  be  stated  scholastically, 
then  it  is  possible  to  express  it  in  propositions  which  do 
not  perceptibly  differ  from  the  doctrine  of  Justification  in 
the  New  Thomist  theology.  At  the  conference  at  Regens- 
burg  (Ratisbon)  in  1541,  Contarini  was  able  to  draft  a 
statement  of  the  doctrine  which  commended  itself  to  such 
opponents  as  Calvin  and  Eck,^  Harnack  has  remarked 
that  the  real  difference  between  the  two  doctrines  appeared 
in  this,  that  "  just  on  account  of  the  doctrine  of  Jnstifica- 
tiou  the  Protestants  combated  as  heretical  the  usages  of 
the  Roman  Church,  while  the  Augustinian  Tbomists  could 
not  understand  why  it  should  l)e  impossible  to  unite  the 
two."  *  I3ut  the  similarity  of  statement  shows  the  difficulty 
of  the  Legates  in  guiding  the  Council  to  frame  a  decree 
which  would  content  the  Pope.  They  were  able  to 
accomplish  this  mainly  through  the  dexterity  of  the  Jesuit 
Lainez. 

The  discussion  showed  how  deeply  the  division  ran. 
Some  theologians  wen*  prepared  to  accept  the  purely 
Lutheran  view  that  JustiHc^tion  was  by  Faith  alone. 
They  were  in  a  small  minority,  and  were  noisily  interrupted. 
One  of  them,  Thomas  de  San  Felicio,  Bishop  of  La  Cava, 
and  a  Neapolitan,  came  to  blows  with  a  Gi-eek  Bishop. 
The  debate  then  centred  round  the  mediating  view  of  the 
doctrine,  which  Contarini  had  advocated  in  his  Tractatus 
de  Justificatione,  and  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the 
position  of  the  New  Thomists.  It  seemed  to  commend 
itself  to  a  majority  of  the  delegates.  The  leader  of  tho 
party  was  Girolamo  Seripando  (1493-1553),  since  16:30 
the  General  of  the  Augustinian   Eremites,  the   Order   to 


>  Cr  abore,  pp.  620,  521. 

*  ffMvry  of  Dogma  (English  tr&Dal&tion),  riL  57. 
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which  Luther  had  belonged.^  He  difltiiiguished  between 
an  imputed  and  an  inherent  righteousneas,  a  distinction 
corresponding  to  that  between  prevenient  and  co-operating 
grace,  and  to  some  extent  not  unlike  that  between  Justifica- 
tion and  SanctificatioQ  in  later  Protestant  theology.  In 
the  former,  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  lay  the 
only  hope  for  man ;  inherent  righteousnesa  was  based  upon 
the  imputed,  and  was  useless  without  it  The  learning 
and  candour  of  Seripando  were  conspicuous ;  his  pleading 
seemed  about  to  carry  the  Council  with  him,  when  Lainez 
intervened  to  save  the  situation  for  the  strictly  papal 
party.  The  Jesuit  theologian  accepted  the  distinction 
made  between  imputed  and  inherent  righteousness ;  he 
even  admitted  that  the  former  was  alone  efficacious  in 
Justification ;  but  he  alleged  that  in  pi-actice  at  least  the 
two  kinds  of  righteousness  touched  each  other,  and  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  practical  theology  to  oonsider 
them  as  wholly  distinct.  His  clear  plausible  reasoning  had 
great  effect,  and  the  ambiguities  of  his  address  are  reflected 
in  the  looseness  of  the  definitions  in  the  decree. 

The  definition  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Council  is  very  lengthy.  It  contains 
sixteen  chapters  followed  by  thirty-three  canona  It 
naturally  divides  into  three  divia&ons  —  chapters  L— ix. 
describing  what  Justification  is;  chapters  x.-xiiL  the 
increase  of  Justification ;  and  chaptera  xiv.-xvi.  the 
restoration  of  Justification  when  it  is  lost  Almost  every 
chapter  includes  grave  anibiguitiea 

The  first  section  is  the  most  important.  It  begins 
with  statements  which  are  in  themselves  evangelical.  All 
men  have  come  under  the  power  of  sin,  and  are  unable  to 
deliver  themselves  either  by  their  strength  of  nature  or 
by  the  aid  of  the  letter  of  the  law  of   Mosea'      Our 

^  Seripando  was  made  a  Cardinal  in  1501  by  Pope  Pins  [v.,  who  also 
•ent  him  to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  that  year  as  one  of  his  legates, 

*  "Cum  omDW  homines  in  prwvtricatione  Adff  iDnocentium  perdt  diMent 
faoti  immun'li  .  .  .  ut  non  itiodo  gentes  per  rim  itatnne,  aod  no  Jnd«i 
quiilem  per  ipsam  etiam  littomm  'egii  Uoyai.  inda  liborari  aiit  nirgera 
jAtMOt*'  (Denstnger,  En^iruiion,  etc,  182). 
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Heavenly  Father  sent  His  Son  and  set  Him  forth  a8  the 
propitiator  through  faith  in  His  blood  for  our  sinB.^  It  ia 
then  Baid  that  all  do  not  accept  the  beuefita  of  Christ's 
death,  although  He  died  for  all,  but  only  those  to  whom 
the  merit  of  His  passion  is  communicated ;  and  this  state- 
ment is  followed  by  a  rather  confused  sentence  which 
suggests  but  coamiits  no  one  to  the  Auguetinian  doctrine 
of  election.*  This  is  followed  up  by  saying  that  Justifica- 
tion is  the  translation  from  that  condition  in  which  man  is  | 
born  into  a  condition  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour;  and  it  is  added  that  this  translation,  in  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  does  not  happen  ajmrt  from  Baptism 
or  the  wish  to  be  baptized.^  In  spite  of  some  ambiguities, 
these  first  four  chapters  have  quite  an  Evangelical  ring 
about  them ;  but  with  the  fifth  a  change  begins.  While 
some  sentences  seem  to  maintain  the  Evangelical  ideas 
previously  stated,  room  is  distinctly  made  for  Pelagian 
work-rigbteousuesB.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Justifica- 
tion is  wrought  through  the  gratia  prwveniens  or  vocatio  in 
which  adults  are  called  apart  from  any  merit  of  their 
own ;  but  then  it  is  added  that  the  end  of  this  calling  is 
that  sinners  may  be  disposed,  by  God's  inciting  and  aiding 
grace,  to  convert  themselves  in  order  to  their  own  justification 
by  freely  assenting  to  and  co-operating  with  the  grace  of 
God>  This  was  the  suggestion  of  Laiuez.  The  good 
disposition  into  which  sinners  are  to  be  brought  is  said  to 

'  "  Hanc  prnpoamt  D«as  propitiatoreni  per  fidcm  in  sanguine  ipsias  pro 
peccatU  nostrU "  (Denringer,  Jinchiriilton,  fitc.  p.  183). 

'"Ita  ntii  in  Ghruto  rcnuoerentnr,  nunquam  jaatificarcntuT.  cum  «« 
raDaacentia  per  mflritam  pswiunu  ejua  gratia,  qua  jiuti  fiunt,  iUiM  uibuaturi 
pro  hoc  beneficio  Apostolufi  gratias  nos  aciujior  agfre  liortatur  Patri,  qui 
dignoa  nos  fecit  in  partem  aortifi  naDctorum  in  lumine.  «t  eripuit  de  potcsUte 
tuiiebramm,  transtiilitqne  in  regnum  Filii  dilectionix  aiue,  in  qao  habemaa 
redeniptionem  «t  remissionem  p«ocatonim"  {il^id,  188). 

■  **  Translatio  ab  eo  statu  in  quo  homo  nascitor  ...  in  slatum  gratiiB 
et  adoptionlfl  fUionmi  Dei  per  .  .  .  Jesom  Christum,  aalvatorem  nostrum  ; 
que  qnidem  tr&nslatio  post  fivangeliam  promulgatom  sino  lavaoro  regvnera* 
liouii,  aut  ejus  voto,  fieri  non  potest"  {ibid.  p.  188). 

*  "Vt,  qui  per  peocata  a  Deo  averei  erant,  per  cgus  excitniiteni  ntque 
adjuvantem  gratiaii  ad  oonvel-tenilum  m  ad  tuam  ipaornm  jusiiKcatioueu 
oident  gr«t^c  Hben  iMtntieodo  it  oo-operando«  diaponantnr  .  .  ," 
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consist  of  several  things,  of  which  the  first  is  faith — defined 
to  be  a  belief  that  the  contents  of  the  divine  revelation 
are  true.  In  the  two  successive  chapters  faith  is  declared 
to  be  only  the  beginning  of  Justification ;  and  Justification 
itself,  in  flat  contradiction  to  what  hud  been  said  previously* 
is  no  longer  a  translation  from  one  state  to  another;  it 
becomes  the  actual  and  gradual  conversion  of  a  sinner  into 
a  righteous  man.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  pursue  the 
definitions  further.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
theologians  of  Trent  do  not  Hcem  to  have  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  the  Reformers  meant  by  faith,  and  never  appear  to 
see  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  religious  experience. 

The  second  and  third  sections  of  the  decree  treating  of 
the  increase  of  JuRtifiwition  and  of  its  renewal  in  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance,  were  drafted  still  more  emphatically 
in  an  an ti -evangelical  spirit,  though  here  and  there  they 
show  concessions  to  the  Augustinian  feeling  in  the  Church. 
The  result  was  that  the  Pope  obtained  what  he  wanted,  a 
definition  which  made  reconciliation  with  the  Protestants 
impossible.  The  New  Ttiuuiists  were  able  to  secure  a 
sufficient  amount  of  Augustinian  theology  in  the  decree  to 
render  JaDsenism  possible  in  the  futtue ;  while  the  prevail- 
ing Pelagianism  or  Semi-Pelagiauism  foreshadowed  its 
overthrow  by  Jesuit  theology. 

While  these  theological  definitions  were  being  discussed 
and  framed,  the  Council  also  occupied  itself  with  matters  of 
reform.  They  began  to  make  regulations  about  preaching 
and  catechising,  and  this  led  them  insensibly  to  the 
question  of  exemptions  from  episcopal  control.  The  Popes 
had  for  some  centuries  been  trying  to  weaken  the  authority 
of  the  Bishops,  by  placing  the  regular  clergy  or  monks 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Bishops  within  whose  diocese 
their  oonventfi  stood,  and  this  exemption  had  been  the 
occasion  of  many  ecclesiastical  disorders.  The  discussion 
waa  long  and  excited.     It  ended  in  a  compromise. 

When  the  decree  on  Justification  was  settled,  the 
Council,  guided  by  the  Legates,  j>ropoeded  to  discuss  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sacrauientv,  with  the  intention  of  still  more 
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thoroughly  preventing  any  doctrinal  reconciliation  with  the 
Protestants.  This  action  called  forth  remonstrances  from 
the  Emperor,  whose  successes  at  the  time  in  (lermany 
were  alarming  the  Pope,  and  making  him  anxious  to  with- 
draw the  Council  from  Germany  altogether.  He  sent 
orders  to  the  Legates  to  endeavour  to  persuade  tho 
members  at  Trent  to  vote  for  a  ti-ansfer  to  Bologna,  where 
the  papal  influence  would  be  stronger,  and  where  it  would 
be  easier  to  pack  the  Synod  with  a  pliant  Italian  majority. 
A  pretext  was  found  in  the  appearance  of  the  plague  at 
Trent ;  and  although  a  strong  minority,  headed  by 
Madruzzo  of  Trent,  opposed  the  sclieme,  tlie  majority  (38 
to  14)  decided  that  they  must  leave  Trent  and  establish 
themselves  at  the  I  talian  city.  The  Spanish  Bishops, 
however,  remained  at  Trent  awaiting  the  Empei-or's 
orders. 

Charles  T.  had  suffered  many  difiappointmenta  from  the 
Council  he  had  laboured  to  summon,  and  this  action  made 
him  lose  all  patience.  He  ordered  the  Sjmnish  Bishops  not 
to  leave  Trent ;  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  refused  to  rec/>gnise 
the  prelates  who  bad  gone  to  Bologna  as  the  General 
Council  After  much  hesitation,  Pope  Paul  UL  felt 
compelled  to  suspend  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  at 
Bologna  (Septeml>er  17th,  1549).  This  ended  the  first 
part  of  the  sittings  of  the  Council 


§  4.  Second  Muting  of  the  Council. 

Pope  Paul  ra.  died  November  10th,  1549.  At  the 
Conclave  which  followed,  the  Cardinal  del  Monte,  the 
senior  Legate  of  the  Council,  was  chosen  Poi)e,  and  took  the 
title  of  Julius  UL  (February  7th,  1550).  He  and  tho 
Emperor  soon  came  to  an  agreement  that  the  Council 
should  return  to  Trent.  It  accoi-dingly  reopened  there  on 
May  1st,  1551.  The  Cardinal  Marcello  Crescenzio  was 
appointed  sole  Legate,  and  two  assistants,  the  Archbishop 
of  Si]x>nto  and  the  Bishop  of  Verona,  were  entitled  Nuncios. 
The  second  meeting  of  the  Council  did  not  [uoniise  wolL 
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The  Poi)e  had  agreed  that  somethmg  was  to  be  done  to 
conciliate  the  FrotestaatB,  and  that  it  should  be  left  au 
open  question  whether  the  preceding  decisions  of  the 
Council  uiiglit  nob  be  revised.  But  before  its  assembly  the 
policy  of  the  Pope  again  ran  counter  to  that  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  Protestants  had  ceased  to  expect  much,  The 
delegates  themselves  showed  little  eagerness  to  come  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  Council  was  forced  to  adjourn,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  let  of  September  that  it  began  its 
work. 

The  earlier  proceedings  showed  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  conciliatory  measures.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
revise  these  former  decisions,  and  the  Council  began  its 
work  of  codifying  doctrine  and  reformation  at  the  place 
where  it  had  dropped  it. 

During  the  later  months  of  the  first  meeting,  the 
question  of  the  SticmnientH  had  l)een  under  discussion,  and 
so  far  as  the  second  meeting  is  concerned  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  of  its  theological  work  was  oonfined  to  this 
subject. 

Little  pains  were  taken  to  conciliate  the  Protestants. 
The  decisions  arrived  at  pass  over  in  contemptuous  silence 
all  the  Protestant  oontendings.  The  relatione  of  the 
Sacraments  to  the  Word  and  Promises  of  God,  and  to  the 
faith  of  the  recipient,  are  not  explained.  The  thirteen 
Canons  which  sum  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  in 
general,  and  the  anathemas  with  which  they  conclude,  are 
the  protest  of  the  Council  against  the  whole  Protestant 
movement 

This  did  not  prevent  the  Council  being  confronted  with 
great  ditticulties  in  their  definitions — difficulties  whicli  arose 
from  the  opposition  between  the  earlier  and  more  Evangelical 
Thomist  and  the  later  Scotist  and  Nominalist  theology.  It 
would  almost  appear  that  the  fathers  of  Trent  despaired  of 
harmonising  the  multitude  of  Scholastic  theories  on  the 
nature  of  the  Sacraments  in  general  They  did  not  venture 
on  constructing  a  decree,  but  contented  themselves  for  the 
most  part  with  merely  negative  detinitions.     They  declare 
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that  there  are  seven  SacramentSi  neither  more  nor  fewer,  all 
positively  instituted  by  Christ  They  sever  the  intimate 
connection  between  faith  and  the  Sacraments,  attributing 
to  them  a  secret  and  mysterious  power.  They  practically 
deny  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers  (Can.  1  OX 
Perhaps  the  most  important  Canon  is  the  last :  "  If  any 
one  Bhall  say  that  the  received  and  approved  rites  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  commonly  used  in  the  solemn  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  may  be  contemned,  or  without  sin 
omitted  at  pleasure  by  the  ministrants,  or  be  changed  by 
any  pastor  of  the  churches  into  other  new  ones ;  let  him  be 
anathema"  (Can.  13).  It  enables  us  to  see  how, while  not 
going  beyond  the  verbal  limits  of  the  definitions  of  the 
Thomist  theology,  the  Council  provided  room  for  subsequent 
aberrations  of  doctrine  by  raising  the  use  and  wont  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  the  level  of  dogma. 

In  their  definitions  of  the  single  Sacraments  the 
Council  could  and  did  found  on  the  Dccretum  pro  Armtiiis 
of  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439),  incorporated  in  the  Bull 
Ezultate  Deo  of  Pope  Eugenius  iv.  The  real  substance  of 
the  definition  of  Baptism  is  found  in  that  Canon  (3),  which 
declares  that  "  the  Homan  Church,  which  is  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  Churches,  has  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism."  The  common  practice  for  the 
Bishop  to  confirm^  an  historical  testimony  to  the  original 
position  of  Bishops  as  pastors  of  congregations,  is  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  dogma.  The  decree  and  canons  on  the 
Eucharist  are  a  dexterous  dove-tailing  of  sentences  making 
a  mosaic  of  differing  scholastic  theories.  One  detail  only 
need  concern  us.  Most  of  the  theologians  present  wished 
the  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity  to  be  elevated  into  a 
dogma,  and  a  decree  was  actually  prepared.  But  the 
secular  princes  and  a  widespread  public  opinion  made  the 
theologians  hesitate,  and  the  question  was  settled  in  a  lat« 
meeting  (Session  xxi.,  July  16th,  1562)  in  a  dexterously 
ambiguous  way.  It  was  declared  that  *'  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  religion  the  use  of  both  specks  has  not  beea 
unfrequent,"  but  it  was  addrd   that  no  one  of  the  laity  waa 
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permitted  to  demand  the  cup  tx  Dei  prcecepto,  or  to  believe 
that  the  Chnrch  was  not  acting  according  to  jiiBt  and 
weighty  reaeoos  when  it  was  i-efu&ed,  or  that  the  "  whole 
and  entire  Chript "  was  not  received  "  under  either  species 
alone."  Few  statetnents  have  been  made  in  such  defiance 
of  history  as  this  deoree.  with  its  corresponding  canons, 
when  one  and  another  practice  of  the  medieeval  Church  are 
said  to  have  existed  from  the  begimiing. 

The  decree  on  Penance  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 
constructed  and  least  ambiguous.  It  is  a  real  coditication 
of  Scholastic  doctrina  On  one  portion  only  was  there  need 
for  dexterous  manipulation,  and  it  received  it.  The  immoral 
conception  of  aitrUion  was  verbally  abandoned  and  really 
retained.  CoiUritiony  which  is  godly  sorrow,  is  declared  to 
be  necessary  ;  and  cUtriiion.  is  declared  to  be  only  a  salutary 
preparation.  But  the  real  distinction  thus  established  is 
at  once  cancelled  by  calling  attrition  an  imperfect  coTitriiion, 
by  distinguishing  between  contrition  itself  and  a  more  per- 
fect coTitrition — contrition  perfected  by  love  ;  and  place  is 
provided  for  the  reintroduction  of  the  immoral  conceptions 
of  the  later  Scotist  theologians.^ 

When  the  theological  decrees  and  canons  of  the 
Cktuncil  of  Trent  are  read  carefully  in  the  light  of  post 
Scholastic  controversies  and  of  varying  principles  at  work 
in  the  Eomaii  Catholic  Church  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  while  the 
older  and  more  Evangelical  Thomist  theology  gained  a  verbal 
recognition,  the  real  victory  lay  with  the  Scotist  party  now 
represented  by  the  Jesuits.  On  one  side  of  its  activity,  the 
general  tendency  of  Scotist  theology  had  been  to  produce 
what  was  called  "  theological  Scepticism  " — a  state  of  mind 
which  was  compelled  to  dissent  intellectually  from  most  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  medioeval  Church,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  accept  them  on  che  external  authority  of  the 
Church — to  show  that  there  were  no  really  permanent 
principles  in  dogmatic,  and  that  there  was  need  every- 
where for  reference  to  a  permanent  and  external  souroe 

•  Cf.  i.  '22'IJ. 
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of  authority  who  could  be  no  other  than  the  Boman 
Pontiff: 

The  Curialiet  poeition,  that  the  Universal  Church  waa 
represented  by  the  Boman  Chui'ch,  and  that  the  Roman 
Church  was,  as  it  were,  condensed  in  the  Pope,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  sphere  of  jurisdiction  only.  It  had  its  theological 
aida  Scripture,  it  waa  held,  was  to  be  interpreted  accord- 
iDg  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope  alone  was 
able  to  determine  what  that  tradition  really  was.  Hence, 
the  more  indefinite  theology  was,  the  fewer  permanent 
principles  it  contained,  the  more  indiapensable  became  the 
papal  authority,  and  the  more  thoroughly  religion  could  I>e 
idei]titied  with  a  blind  imreasoning  Huhinission  to  the 
Church  identified  as  the  Pope.  This  had  been  the  thought 
of  Ignatius  Loyola ;  the  training  of  the  uiind  to  such  a 
state  of  absolute  submission  had  been  the  motive  in  his 
tS/nritual  Exercises ;  and  the  Jesuit  theologians  at  the 
Council,  Lainez  and  Salmeron,  did  very  much  to  secure 
the  practical  victory  won  by  Scotist  thecilogy,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  phrases  of  the  decrees  came  from  the 
theology  of  their  opponents. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ended  on 
April  28th,  1552.  The  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555) 
showed  that  the  Protestants  had  acquired  a  separate  legal 
standing  within  the  Empire,  and  most  people  thought  that 
the  work  of  the  Council  had  been  wasted.  Things  were 
as  if  it  bad  never  been  in  existence.  Pope  Paul  iii.  died 
on  March  24th,  1  555. and  the  Conclave  elected  Cervini,  who 
took  the  title  of  Marcellus  n.  The  new  Pope  survived  his 
elevation  only  three  weeks.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal 
Carafifa,  Paul  iv.,  and  the  Counter-Reformation  began  in 
earnest. 

Paul  IV.,  hater  of  Spaniards  as  he  was,  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  Spanish  idea  of  what  a  reformation  should  be. 
He  beheved  that  the  work  of  reform  could  be  done  better 
by  the  Pope  himself  than  by  any  Council,  and  he  set  to 
work  with  the  thoroughness  which  characterised  him. 
There  was  to  l>e  no  tauijKjring  with  the  docLrincs,  usages,  or 
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institutionB  of  the  medisevul  Church.  Heresy  and  Schisin 
were  to  be  crushed  by  the  Inquisition,  and  tl;e  spread 
of  new  ideas  was  to  be  prevented  by  the  strict  exnmina- 
tioD  of  all  books,  and  the  destruction  of  those  which  con- 
tained what  the  Popo  conceived  to  bo  unwholesome  for  the 
minds  or  morals  of  mankind.  But  the  Church  needed  to 
be  reformed  thorougWy ;  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and 
especially  of  the  higher  clergy,  had  to  be  amended ;  and 
abufiCB  which  had  crept  into  administration  had  to  be  set 
right 

For  aome  time  any  real  reformation  was  retarded  by 
the  influence  of  his  nephews,  who  played  on  the  old  Pon- 
tiffs hatred  of  the  Sjjauiards,  and  easily  persuaded  him 
that  his  first  duty  was  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  the 
Italian  peninsula.  But  the  evil  deeds  of  these  near 
kinsmen  gradually  reached  his  ears.  In  an  afiaembly  of 
the  Inquisition,  held  in  1559.  he  was  told  by  Cardinal 
Pacheco  that  "  reform  must  begin  with  us,"  The  old  man 
retired  to  his  apartments,  instituted  a  searching  inquiiy 
into  the  conduct  of  his  nephews,  and  within  a  month  bad 
deprived  them  of  all  their  offices  and  emoluments,  and 
banished  them  from  Rome.  Free  from  this  family  embar- 
rasment,  the  Pope  prosecuted  vigorously  his  plans  for  refor- 
mation. The  secular  administration  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  was  thoroughly  purified.  A  Congregation  was 
appointed  to  examine,  classify,  and  remedy  ecclesiastical 
abuses.  Many  of  the  abuses  of  the  Curia  were  swept 
away.  The  Jesuits  taught  him,  although  he  had  no  great 
love  for  the  Order,  that  spiritual  services  should  not  be 
sold  for  money.  Re  prohibited  taking  fees  for  marriage 
dispensations.  He  was  a  stem  censor  of  the  morals  of  the 
higher  clei-gy.  Under  his  brief  nile  Rome  became  respect- 
able if  not  virtuous.  He  restored  some  of  the  privileges 
of  the  Bishops  which  had  been  absorbed  by  the  Papacy. 
All  the  while  his  zeal  for  purity  of  doctrine  made  him 
urge  on  the  Inquisition  and  the  Index  to  nse  their  terrible 
pfiwei-s.  He  8i>ai*ed  no  one.  Cardinal  Morone,  one  of  the 
few  survivals  of  the  liberal  Roman  Catholics,  was  imprisonod. 
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and   the  sappresBum  of    all  liberal    ideas  was    sternly 
prosecuted.^ 

§  5.  Third  Meetifig  of  the  CouncU* 

Paul  iv.  died  on  the  18th  of  August  1559.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Giovanni  de'  Medici  (Dec.  26th,  1559),  a 
man  of  a  veiy  different  type  of  character,  who  took  the 
title  of  Pius  IV.  The  new  Pope  was  by  training  a  lawyer 
rather  than  a  theologian,  and  a  man  skilled  in  diplomacy. 
He  recognised,  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  done, 
the  difficulties  which  confronted  the  Church  of  Bom& 
The  Lutheran  Church  had  won  political  recognition  in 
Germany.  Scandinavia  and  Denmark  were  hopelessly  lost 
England  had  become  Protestant,  and  Scotland  was  almost 
sure  to  follow  the  example  of  her  more  powerful  neigh- 
bour. The  Low  Countries  could  not  be  coerced  by  Philip 
and  Alva»  More  than  half  of  German  Switzerland  had 
declared  for  the  Beformation.  Geneva  had  become  a 
Protestant  fortress,  and  Calvin's  opinions  were  gaining 
ground  all  over  French  Switzerland.  France  was  hopelessly 
divided.  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland  were  alienated 
from  Bome,  and  might  soon  revolt  altogether.  The  Pope 
was  convinced  that  a  General  Council  was  necessary  to 
reunite  the  forces  still  on  the  side  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.  He  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  to  do  this 
without  coming  to  terms  with  the  Romanist  sovereigns.  It 
was  the  age  of  autocracy.  He  pleaded  for  an  allianc-e  of 
autocrats  to  confront  and  withstand  the  Protestant  revolu- 
tion. He  tried  to  persuade  the  Emperor  (now  Ferdinand), 
Francis  n.  of  France,  and  Philip  of  Spain  that  the  independ- 
ent rule  of  Bishops  was  one  side  of  the  feudalism  which 
was  hostile  to  monarchy,  and  that  the  Pope  and  the  Kings 

^  He  nliiwid  CaidinAl  Pole  among  heretioe  ;  Vittoria  Coloima  beoune 
fliupeot  becMM  she  wm  "filia  apiritiulia  et  diacipnU  Cardioalis  Poll, 
hseretioi " ;  and  the  nuns  of  St.  Catherine  at  Viterbo  were  noted  aa  "sns- 
pectn  "  from  their  intimacy  with  Vittoria  {CarUgyio  eU  VUtoria  CoUmiMt  pp. 
483/.;  Turin,  1880). 
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ought  to  work  together.  His  representations  had  8on.o 
elfect  as  time  went  ou. 

A  papal  Bull  (Nov.  29th,  1560)  summoned  a  Council 
at  Trent  ou  April  6th,  1561.  Five  Legates  were  ap|K)in ted 
to  preside,  at  their  head  Ercole  di  Oonzaga,  Cardinal  of 
Mantua.  They  reached  Trenton  the  16th  of  April  (1561). 
and  wore  received  by  Ludovico  Madnizzo,  who  had  8uccee<lcd 
his  uncle,  the  Cardinal,  in  the  bishopric.  The  delegates 
came  slowly.  The  first  session  (xvii^)  was  not  held  till 
Jan.  18th,  1562,  and  was  unimportant.  The  real  work 
began  at  the  second  session  (xviii^),  held  on  Feb.  26th 
(1662). 

The  Protestants  had  been  invited  to  attend,  but  it 
was  well  known  that  they  would  not ;  the  assembly  repre- 
sented the  Koman  Catholic  Powers,  and  them  alone.  Its 
object  was  not  to  conciliate  the  Protestants,  but  to  organise 
the  Romanist  Church.  The  variuus  Ktmian  Catholic  Powers, 
however,  had  ditferent  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  involved 
in  such  a  reorganif^ation. 

The  Emperor  knew  that  there  were  many  lukewarm 
Protestants  on  the  one  hand  and  many  disaffected  Eomanists 
on  the  other.  He  belicvea  tliat  the  former  could  be  won 
back  and  the  latter  contirmed  by  some  serious  modifications 
in  the  usages  of  the  Church.  fiUs  scheme  of  reform,  set 
down  in  his  instructions  to  his  Ambassadors,  was  very 
extensive.  It  included  the  permission  to  give  the  cup  to 
the  laity,  marriage  of  the  priests,  mitigation  of  the  pre- 
scribed fasts,  the  use  of  some  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
to  provide  schools  for  the  poor,  a  revision  of  the  service 
books  in  the  sense  of  purging  them  of  many  of  their  legends, 
singing  German  hymns  in  public  worship,  the  publication 
of  a  good  and  simple  catechism  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  a  reformation  of  the  cloisters,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  powers  of  the  Koman  PontilT  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  Council  of  Constance.  These  i-eforms,  earnestly  pressed 
by  the  Emperor  in  letters,  had  the  support  of  almost  all  the 
German  Roman  Catholics. 

The  French   Bishops,  headed  by  the  Cardinal  Lorraine, 
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supported  the  Oerman  deinands. :  They  were  especiallj 
anxious  for  the  granting  the  cup  to  the  laity^  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sacraments  in  French,  French  hymns 
sung  in  public  worship,  and  that  the  celebration  of  the 
Mass  should  always  be  accompanied  by  instruction  and  a 
sermon.  They  also  pressed  for  a  limitation  of  the  powers 
of  the  Pope,  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of 
Basel 

The  Spaniah  Bishops,  on  the  other  hand,,  were  thoroughly 
opposed  to  any  change  in  aoclesiastical  doctrine  or  usages. 
They  did  not  wish  the  cup  given  to  the  laity ;  they  abhorred 
clerical  marriage ;  they  protested  against  the  idea  of  the 
services  or  any  part  of  them  in  the  mother  tongue.  But 
they  desired  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  Curia,  of  the 
whole  system  of  dispensations;  they  wished  a  limitation 
of  the  powers  of  the  Pope,  and  to  see  the  Bishops  of  the 
Church  restored  to. their  ancient  privileges. 

France  and  Germany  desired  that  the  Council  should 
be  considered  a  new  Synod ;  Spain  and  the  Pope  meant  it 
to  be  simply  a  continuation  of  the  former  sessions  at 
Trent. 

These  difficulties  might  well  have  daunted  the  Pope ; 
but  the  suave  diplomatist  faced  the  situation,  trusting 
mainly  to  his  own  abilities  to  carry  matters  through  to  a 
successful  issua  He  knew  that  l^e  must  have  command 
of  the  Council,  and  to  that  end  several  resolutions  were 
passed  mainly  by  the  adroit  generalship  of  ther  L^atea 
It  was  practically,  if  not  formally,  resolved  that  the  Synod 
should  be  simply  a  continuatiop  of  that  Coimcil  which  had 
b^un  at  Trent  in  1546.  This  got  rid  at  once  of  a  great 
deal  of  difficult  doctrinal  discussion,  and  provided  that  all 
dogmas  had  to  be  discussed  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
previous  session^  It  was  decreed  that  no  proxies  should 
be  allowed.  This  enabled  the  Pope  to  keep  up  a  constant 
majority  of  Italian  Bishops,  who  outnumbered  those  of  all 
other  nations  put  together.  By  a  clever  ruse  the  Council 
was  induced  to  vote  that  the  papal  Legates  alone  should 
have  the  privilege  of  proposing  resolutions  to  the, Council. 
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This  made  it  imposaible  to  bring  before  the  Coimcil  any 
matter  to  which  the  Pope  had  objection. 

The  Pope  knew  well,  however,  that  it  mattered  little 
what  conclueions  the  Council  came  to,  if  its  decisions  were 
to  be  repudiated  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Powera  He 
therefore  carried  on  elaborate  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor  and  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  France  while  the 
Council  was  sitting,  and  arranged  witli  them  the  wording 
of  the  decrees  to  be  adopted.  His  tactics,  which  never 
ivaried  during  the  whole  ^riod  of  the  Council,  and  which 
were  finally  crowned  with  success,  were  simple.  He 
I  maintained  at  all  costs  a  numerical  majority  in  the  Synod 
[ready  to  vote  as  he  directed.  This  was  done  by  systematic 
drafts  of  Italian  Bishops  to  Trent.  Many  of  the  poorer 
ones  were  subsidised  through  Cardinal  Simonetta,  whose 
business  it  was  to  see  that  the  mechanica,l  majority  was 
kept  up,  and  to  direct  it  how  to  vote.  His  Legates  had 
the  exclusive  right  of  proposing  resolutions ;  couriers  took 
the  proposals  drafted  by  the  various  Congregations  to  Rome, 
and  the  Pope  revised  them  there  before  they  were  laid 
before  the  whole  Council  to  be  voted  upon ;  spies  informed 
him  what  were  the  objections  of  the  French,  Spanish,  or 
German  Bishops,  and  the  Pope  was  diligent  to  bring  all 
manner  of  influences  to  bear  upon  them  to  incline  them  to 
his  mind ;  if  he  failed,  he  prevented  the  proposals  being 
laid  before  the  Council  until  he  had  consulted  and  bargained 
with  the  raonarchs  through  special  agente.  The  papal 
post-bags,  containing  proposed  decrees  or  canons,  went  the 
round  of  the  European  Courts  before  they  were  presented 
to  the  Council,  and  the  Bishops  spoke  and  voted  upon  what 
had  been  already  settled  behind  their  backs  and  without 
their  knowledga 

In  spite  of  all  this  dexterous  manipulation,  the  Council, 
composed  of  so  many  jarring  elements,  did  not  work  very 
smoothly.  The  papal  diplomacy  sometinjas  increased  the 
disturbances.  Men  chafed  under  the  thought  that  they 
were  only  puppets,  and  that  the  matters  they  had  been 
called  together  to  discuss  were  already  iirevocably  settled. 
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"  Better  never  to  have  come  here  at  aU,"  said  a  Spanish 
Bishop,  "than  to  he  reduced  to  mere  spectatora"  Few 
ecclesiastical  aseemhlies  have  seen  stonnier  scenes  than 
took  place  daring  these  later  sittings  of  the  Oonnoil  of 
Trent 

In  the  end,  the  papal  diplomacj  prevailed.  His 
oonciliatorj  manner  helped  Pins  through  difficulties-  in 
which  another  would  have  failed.  No  man  vras  readier 
to  give  way  in  things  which  he  did  not  consider  essential, 
and  what  he  promised  he  scrupulously  performed.  The 
success  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  was  due  to 
bargaining  and  dexterous  persuasion.  When  the  critical 
point  arrived,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Council  must  fall  to 
pieces,  his  ^nts,  Morone  and  Peter  Canisius,  the  great 
German  Jesuit,  won  Ferdinand  over  to  the  Pope's  sida 
Similar  persuasive  diplomacy  secured  ^e  influence  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorniine.  Even  Philip  of  Spain  was 
brought  to  see  that  the  Spemish  Bishops  were  asking 
too  much. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  while  Pius  iv.  refused 
to  tolerate  any  loss  of  papal  rights  or  privil^es,  he  consented 
to  and  did  his  best  to  carry  out  numberless  salutary 
reforms;  and  that  the  Council  of  Trent  not  only  re- 
organised, but  greatly  purified  the  Boman  Church.  Almost 
all  that  was  good  in  the  reformation  wrought  by  his 
predecessor  Paul  iv.  was  made  part  of  the  Tridentine 
regulations. 

The  special  matter  in  dispute  between  the  Pope  and 
the  great  majority  of  non-Italian  Bishops  concerned  the 
relations  in  which  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church 
stood  to  the  Bishop  of  Borne,  whom  all  acknowledged  as 
their  head.  The  Spanish,  French,  and  German  BishopB 
were  strongly  opposed  to  that  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy 
which  had  been  assiduously  taught  by  the  canonists  of  the 
Boman  Curia  for  at  least  two  centuries,  and  which  was^ 
called  eurialism.  Curialism  taught  that  the  Pope  was 
lord  of  the  Church  in  the  sense  that  all  the  clergy  were 
his  nervants,  and  that  Bishops  in  particular   were   mere 
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assistants  whom  be  had  a|j{K>iiil€<l  for  the  ]Mii*p06e  d 
oversight  to  act  as  his  vicars.  Whatever  powei-H  of 
jurisdiction  they  possessed  came  from  him.  and  from  him 
alone.  The  opposite  ounccption,  thut  iuttisted  on  at  Tn^nt 
by  the  northern  and  Spanisli  Bishops,  that  maintained  at 
the  great  Councils  of  Coustauce  and  Basel,  was  that  every 
Bishop  had  his  power  dire*;tly  from  Christ,  and  that  tlie 
Pope,  while  he  wau  the  representative  of  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  therefore  to  be  recognised  as  its  bead,  was 
only  a  primus  inter  jfaren,  and  subject  to  the  episcopate  as 
a  whole  in  Council  aaMcmbled.  The  question  kept  cropping 
up  in  aJinoBt  all  the  discussions  in  the  Council  which 
turned  on  reform.  It  l>egan  as  early  as  the  fifth  session 
(June  17th,  1546)  and  went  on  intermittently;  but  it 
positively  raged  in  the  later  sessiouH. 

The  question  was  raised  on  its  practical  side.  One  of 
the  standing  abuses  in  the  meiliitval  Church  was  the  non- 
residence  of  Bishops.  The  Council  was  passionately  called 
upon  by  the  Spanish  and  northern  Bi.shopR  to  declare  thut 
residence  was  a  necessary  thing,  and  unanimously  respondc'd 
that  it  was.  Their  function  wua  the  oversight  of  their 
dioceses,  and  this  could  only  be  done  wlien  they  were 
resident.  But  how  was  this  to  be  enfoixjed  ?  To  conif>Gl 
the  Bisliops  to  reside  within  theii*  dioceses  would  de|x)[*u- 
late  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  make  it  very  much  poorer. 
Bishops  from  every  country  in  Europe  were  attached  to 
the  Roman  Court,  and  their  stipends,  drawn  from  the 
countries  in  which  their  Sees  lay,  were  spent  in  Rome,  and 
aided  the  magnificence  of  the  papal  entourage.  The 
reformers  felt  that  a  theoretical  question  lay  behind  the 
priictical,  and  insisted  that  the  oversight  and  therefore  the 
residence  of  Bishops  was  de.  jure  dimno  and  not  merely  d-e 
lege  ecdciiadica — something  enjoined  by  God,  and  therefore 
beyond  alteration  by  the  Pope,  Behind  this  lay  the 
thought,  tirst  introductid  by  Cyprian,  that  every  Bishop 
was  within  his  congregation  or  diocese  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  in  the  last  resort  responsible  to  Him  alone.  Thus  the 
old  com'.iliar  conception,  maintained  at  Constance  and  at 
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Basel,  faood   the  carial  at  Trent;    and  both  were  too 

powerful  to  give  way  entirely.  In  spite  of  his  Italian 
majority,  the  Pope  could  not  get  a  majoiitj  for  a  direct 
n^ative  denying  the  dt  jure  divino  theory.  At  the  final 
vote,  sixty-six  fathers  declared  for  the  de  jure  divino 
theory,  while  seventy-one  either  rejected  it  altogether  or 
voted  for  remitting  it  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope.  The 
Pope  dared  not  make  use  of  the  liberty  of  dedsion  thus 
acoorded  to  him  by  a  majority  of  five.  If  he  did  he  would 
then  be  left  to  face  the  European  Boman  Catholic  Courts 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Spain — all  of  whom  supported 
the  conciliar  view.  Thus  the  theoretical  question  was  left 
undecided  at  Trent,  but  the  papal  diplomacy  prevailed  to 
the  extent  of  creating  a  bias  in  favour  of  cunalist  ideas, 
which  left  the  Pope  in  a  stronger  position  as  r^;ard8  the 
episcopate  than  any  other  General  Council  had  ever 
placed  him  in. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  Eoman  (x.e.  the  papal) 
Church  throughout  the  decisions  of  the  Council,  beginning 
with  the  way  in  which  the  Constantinopolitan  (Nicene) 
Creed  was  affirmed ;  ^  the  insertion  of  the  phrase  His  own 
Vicar  upon  earth ;  *  the  injunction  that  Patriarchs, 
Primates,  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  all  others  who  of 
right  and  custom  ought  to  be  present  at  a  provincial 
council  .  .  .  promise  and  profess  true  obedience  to  the 
Sovereign  Boman  Pontiff \*  the  10th  clause  in  the  Frofe^io 
Fidei  Tridentince :  "  I  acknowledge  the  holy  Catholic 
Apostolic  Eoman  Church  for  the  mother  and  mistress  of 
all  Churches ;  and  I  promise  and  swear  true  obedience  to 
the  Bishop  of  Bome,  successor  to  St  Pet^,  Prince  of 
Apostles,  and  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ " ;  the  way  in  which 
the  Council  at  its  last  session  (Dea  4th,  1563)  left 
entirely  in  the  Pope's  hands  the  confirmation  of  its  decrees 
and  the  measures  to  be  used  for  carrying  them  out ;  and 

'  "  Symbolnm  fidei  quo  sa&eto  Somana  EoolcaU  ntitor." 

*  "Throngh  the  meroj  of  Ood  and  the  proTideat  em  QtBi$9wm  Viemt 
Wfifm^cafih"    SeesioiL  n.  de  nform.  c.  L 

*  Session  xxv.  de  refonn.  o.  8. 
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abore  all  its  calm  acquiescence  in  the  Bull  Benedietus  Deus 
(Jan.  24th»  1564),  in  which  Pope  Pius  iv.  reserved  the 
exposition  of  its  decrees  to  himself  ^ — all  testify  to  the 
triumph  of  curialist  ideas  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  become,  in  a  sense  never 
before  universally  accepted,  the  "  Pope's  Housa" 

This  Council,  so  eagerly  demanded,  so  greatly  pro- 
tracted, twice  dissolved,  buffeted  by  storms  in  the  political 
world,  exposed,  even  in  its  later  sessions,  to  many  a  danger, 
ended  in  the  general  contentment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
people&  When  the  prelates  met  together  for  the  last 
time  on  the  4th  of  December  1563,  ancient  opponents 
embraced,  and  traoes  of  tears  were  seen  in  many  of  the  old 
eyee. 

It  had  done  three  things  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  had  provided  a  compact  system  of  doctrine, 
stript  of  many  of  the  vagaries  of  Scholasticism,  and  yet 
opposed  to  Protestant  teaching  Romanism  had  an 
intellectual  basis  of  its  own  to  rest  on.  It  had  rebuilt  the 
hierarchy  on  what  may  be  called  almost  a  new  foundation, 
and  made  it  symmetrical  It  had  laid  down  a  scheme  of 
reformation  which,  if  only  carried  out  by  succeeding 
Pontiffs,  would  free  the  Church  from  many  of  the  crying 
evils  which  had  given  such  strength  to  the  Protestant 
movement.  It  had  bsisted  on  and  made  provisions 
for  an  educated  clergy  —  perhaps  the  greatest  need 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

All  this  was  largely  due  to  the  man  who  ruled  in  Rome, 
Pope  PiuB  IV.,  sprung  from  the  shrewd  Italian  middle-class, 


*  "  We  by  «po«tolio  Authority  forbid  all  peraons  .  .  .  that  th«y  (inMunie 
without  our  authority  to  publish  in  any  form  any  oomineDtariea,  glosneB, 
annotatioiu,  Kbolia,  or  any  kind  of  ioterpretatlon  whatsoever  touching  th« 
dooreea  of  the  aaid  CoonoU  ;  or  to  lottle  anythiog  in  regard  thereof  under 
any  plea  wbateoerer.  .  .  .  But  if  anything  therein  nhall  seem  to  euy  one 
to  have  been  expressed  and  ordained  obscurely  .  .  .  and  to  stand  in  need  of 
interpretation  or  decision,  let  him  go  up  to  the  place  which  the  Lord  hsth 
ohown,  to  wit,  to  the  Apo«toUc  See,  the  mistress  of  all  the  faithful,  whose 
authority  the  Holy  Synod  also  baa  rererently  acknowledged," 
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caring  little  for  theology,  by  no  means  distinguiBbed  for 
piety,  had  seen  what  the  Church  needed,  and  by  deft 
diplomacy  had  obtained  it  A  stronger  man  would  have 
snapped  the  threads  which  tied  all  parties  together;  one 
more  zealous  would  have  lacked  his  infinite  patience ;  a 
deeply  pious  man  could  scarcely  have  employed  the  m^ans 
he  continually  used.  He  was  magnificently  assisted  by 
the  new  Company  of  Jesus.  No  theologians  had  so  much 
influence  at  Trent  as  Lainez  and  Salmeron;  the  Council 
would  have  broken  down  altogether  but  for  the  aid 
given  by  Canifflus  to  Morone  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
Emperor. 

Pins  IV.  was  not  slow  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  sovereigns  and  Council  The  Breviaty  and  the 
Missal  were  revised,  as  Ferdinand  had  requested.  Ecclesi- 
astical music  was  purified  Exertions  were  made  to 
establish  colleges  and  theological  seminaries.  But  a 
sterner  Pontiff  was  needed  to  guide  the  battle  against 
the  growing  Protestantism.  He  was  found  in  the  next, 
Pope  Pius  V. 

The  influence  of  Cardinal  Borromeo,  the  pious  nephew 
of  Pius  IV.,  was  powerful  in  the  Conclave,  and  was  exerted 
to  procure  the  election  of  Michele  Ghislieri,  Cardinal  of 
Alessandria,  who  took  the  name  of  Pius  v.  The  new 
Pontiff  had  entered  a  Dominican  convent  when  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  had  given  himself  up  heart  and  soul  to 
the  strictest  life  his  Order  enjoined.  He  had  all  the  zeal 
for  strict  orthodoxy  which  characterised  the  Dominicans, 
an  asceticism  which  never  spared  himself,  and  a  detestation 
of  the  immoralities  and  irr^ularities  which  too  often 
disgraced  the  lives  of  ecclesiastics.  He  carried  the  habits 
of  the  cloister  with  him  into  the  Vatican.  He  never 
missed  attendance  at  the  prescribed  services  of  the  Church, 
and  in  his  devotion  there  was  no  trace  of  hypocrisy.  He 
was  a  Pope  to  lead  the  new  Bomanism,  with  its  intense 
hatred  of  heresy,  its  determination  to  reform  the  moral  life, 
and  its  contempt  for  the  Benaissance  and  all  its  works. 
Philip  n.  of  Spain  sent  a  special  letter  of  congratulation  Ui 
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Cardinal 
Conclave, 

The  nsw  PootiiT  believed,  heart  and  soul,  in  repreBBioa. 
He  meant  to  fight  the  Reformation  by  the  Inquisition 
and  the  Indejc|  .^4.^|^>W0.^^umenta  weri  unapaiingly 
uBddi 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  INQUISITION  AND  THE  INDEX.* 
§  1.   The  Inquisition  in  Spain, 

Thk  idea  conveyed  in  the  term  Inquisition  is  the  punish- 
ment of  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  offences  by  physical 
pains  and  penalties.  It  was  no  new  conception  in  the 
ChrisUan  Church.  It  had  existed  from  the  days  of 
Constantina  So  far  as  the  mediseval  Church  is  concerned, 
historians  roughly  distinguish  between  the  Episcopal,  the 
Papal,  and  the  Spanish  Inquisitions  In  the  half-barbarous 
Church  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  in  which  a  curious  give- 
and-take  policy  existed  between  the  secular  and  civil 
powers,  a  seemingly  consistent  understanding  was  arrived 
at  between  Church  and  State,  which  may  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  it  was  recognised  to  be  the  Church's  duty 
to  point  out  heretics,  and  that  of  the  State  to  punish  them 
— the  Church  being  represented  by  the  Bishops.  This 
episcopal  Inquisition  took  many  forms,  and  was  never  a 
very  effective  instrument  in  the  suppression  of  heresy,  * 
In  1203,  Pope  Innocent  ui.,  alarmed  at  the  spread  of 
heresies  through  southern  France  and  northern  Italy, 
published  a  Bull  censuring  the  indifference  of  the  Bishops, 
appointing  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  his  delegate  in  matters 
of  heresy,  and   giving   him   power   to  judge  and  punish 

'  Uorente,  Sitloin  critique  de  VJnquisUi<m  d'Eapagne  (Puis,  1818) ;  Lea, 
A  ffidory  tf  the  Inquintion  of  the  Middle  Agee  (London,  1888) ;  Eensch, 
Der  Index  der  Verbotener  BUcher  (Bonn,  1885) ;  Lea,  The  Sjtanitk  Inquiiai- 
iion  (London,  1906) ;  Symonda,  JZenowMnoe  tti  /to/y,  The  CaAolie  JUaOion 
(London,  1886). 
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heresy.  This  was  the  begiuning  of  the  Inquisition  an  a 
separate  inatitutiou.  It  was  an  act  of  papal  centraIisi\tion, 
and  a  distinct  encroachment  on  the  episcopal  jurisdiotion. 
The  papal  Inquisition,  thus  started,  took  root  It  did  not 
displace  the  old  episcopal  Inquisition ;  the  two  existed  side 
by  side ;  but  the  "  Apostolic  Tribunal  for  the  suppression 
of  heresy  "  was  by  far  the  more  effective  weapon.  It  was 
usually  managed  by  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
Orders. 

^The  Spanish  Inquisition  took  its  rise  in  the  closing 
decades  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Popes  had  frequently 
desired  to  see  the  papal  Inquisition  introduced  into  Spain, 
and  leave  bad  always  been  refused  by  the  sovereigns, 
jealous  of  papal  interference  Popo  Sixtus  iv.  had  gone 
the  length  of  granting  to  his  Legate,  Nicolo  Franco,  "  full 
inquisitorial  powers  to  prosecute  and  punish  false  Christiana 
who  after  baptism  persisted  in  the  observance  of  Jewish 
rites/'  but  Isabella  and  Ferdinand  did  not  allow  him  to 
exercise  them.  But  the  p<3wer  and  wealth  of  the  C<yn- 
versoB — Jews  who  had  nominally  embraced  Christianity — 
had  made  them  detested  by  the  Spanish  people,  and  a  large 
section  of  the  clergy  were  clamouring  for  their  overthrow. 
Thomas  de  Torquemada,  the  Queen's  confessor,  eagerly 
pressed  the  Inquisition  upon  bis  royal  penitent,  and  at  last 
the  sovereigns  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  Bull  to  enable 
them  to  estabhsh  in  Spain  an  Inquisition  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  It  was  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  papal  Inquisition 
in  this,  that  it  was  to  be  strictly  under  royal  control,  that 
the  sovereigns  were  to  have  the  appointment  of  the 
Inquisitors,  and  that  the  fines  and  confiscations  were  to 
flow  into  the  royal  treasury.  The  Bull  was  granted 
(November  1st,  1478),  but  the  soveceigns  hesitated  to  use 
the  rights  it  conveyed.  After  a  year's  delay,  two  royal 
Inquisitors  were  appointed  (September  17th,  1480).  and 
the  first  auto-da-f^^  at  which  six  persons  were  burut,  took 
place  on  February  6th,  1481.  The  succeeding  years  saw 
various  moditications  in  the  consLitution  of  the  Holy  Oftice; 
but  nt  last  it  was  organised  with  a  council,  presided  over  by 
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an  Inquisitor-General,  Thomas  de  Torqnemado.  He  was 
a  man  of  pitiless  zeal,  stem,  relentless,  and  autocratic ;  and 
he  stamped  his  nature  on  the  institution  over  which  he 
presided.  The  H0I7  Office  was  permitted  to  frame  its  own 
rules.  The  permission  made  it  practically  independent, 
while  all  the  resources  of  the  State  were  placed  at  its 
command.  When  an  Inquisitor  came  to  assume  his 
functions,  the  officials  took  an  oath  to  assist  him  to 
exterminate  all  whom  he  might  designate  as  heretics,  and 
to  observe,  and  compel  the  observance  hj  aU,  of  (he 
decretals  Ad  abokndum,  Exeommunicamus,  Ut  oficwm 
Inquimiionis,  and  Ut  Inquimiumis  negotium — ^the  papal 
legislation  of  the  thirteenth  centrny,  which  made  the  State 
whollj  subservient  to  the  H0I7  Office,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  official  position  anj  one  suspect  in  the  &ith 
or  who  favoured  heretics.  Besides  this,  all  the  population 
was  assembled  to  listen  to  a  sermon  hj  the  Inqiusitor,  after 
which  all  were  required  to  swear  on  the  cross  and  the 
GU)spelB  to  help  the  H0I7  Office,  and  not  to  impede  it  in  any 
manner  or  on  any  pretext  The  methods  of  work  and  pro- 
cedure were  also  taken  from  the  papal  Inquisition.  The 
Inquisitors  were  furnished  with  letters  pa;tent  They 
travelled  from  town  to  town,  attended  by  guards  and  notaries 
public.  Their  expenses  were  defrayed  by  taxes  laid  on  the 
towns  and  districts  through  which  they  passed.  Spies  and 
informers,  guaranteed  State  protection,  brought  forward 
their  information.  The  Court  was  opened ;  witnesses  were 
examined ;  and  the  accused  were  acquitted  or  found  guilty. 
The  sentence  was  pronounced ;  the  secular  assessor  gave  a 
formal  assent ;  and  the  accused  was  handed  over  to  the 
civil  authorities  for  punishment.  When  Torquemada 
reorganised  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  a  series  of  rules  were 
framed  for  its  procedure  which  enforced  secrecy  to  the 
extent  of  depriving  the  accused  of  any  rational  means  of 
defence ;  which  elaborated  the  judicial  method  so  as  to  leave 
no  loop-hole  even  for  those  who  expressed  a  wish  to  recant ; 
and  which  multiplied  the  charges  under  which  suspected 
heretics,  even  after  death,  might  be  treated  as  impenitent 
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and  their  property  confiscated.  The  Spanish  Inqaisitioa 
differed  from  the  pajml  in  its  close  relation  to  the  civil 
authorities,  its  terrible  secrecy,  its  relentlessness,  and  its 
exclusion  of  Bishops  from  even  a  nominal  participation  in 
its  work.  Thus  organised,  it  became  the  most  ten*ible  of 
curses  to  unhappy  Spain.  During  the  first  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  years  of  its  existence  the  country  was  depopulated 
to  the  extent  of  three  millions  of  jieoplo.  It  had  become 
strong  enough  to  overawe  the  monarchy,  to  insult  the 
episcopate,  and  to  defy  the  Pupe.  The  number  of  its  victims 
can  only  be  conjectured.  Llorente  has  calculated  that 
during  the  eighteen  years  of  Torquomada's  presidency 
114,000  persons  were  accused,  of  whom  10,220  were  burnt 
alive,  and  97,000  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment or  to  public  penitenca  This  was  the  terrible 
instrument  used  relentlessly  to  bring  the  Spanish  people 
into  conformity  with  the  Sjvanish  Reformation,  and  to 
enifih  the  growing  Protestantism  of  the  Low  Countries. 
It  was  extended  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  but  the  people 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  successfully  i-esisted  its  introduction 
when  proposed  by  the  Spanish  Viceroys. 

§  2.   The  InqiiiMticn  in  Italy, 

Cardinal  Caraffa  (afterwards  Pope  Paul  iv.),  the  relent- 
less enemy  of  the  Reformation,  seeing  the  success  of  this 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  its  extermination  of  heretics,  induced 
Pof»e  Paul  in.  to  consent  to  a  reorganisation  of  the  papal 
Inquisition  in  Italy  on  the  Spanish  model,  in  1542.  The 
Curia  had  become  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Italy.  They  had  received  information  that  small 
Protestant  communities  had  been  formed  in  several  of  the 
Italian  towns,  and  that  heresy  was  spreading  in  an  alarm- 
ing fashion.  Caraffa  declared  that  "  the  whole  of  Italy 
was  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which  had  been 
extensively  embraced  both  by  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics." 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  the  Jesuits  higlily  approved  of  tlie 
suggestion,  and  they  were  all-powerful  with  the  Cardinal 
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Borromeo,  the  pious  and  trusted  nephew  of  the  Pope.  In 
1542  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Olfice  was  founded  at 
Kome,  and  six  Cardinals,  among  them  Cardinals  Caratfa  and 
Toledo,  were  named  Inquisitors-General,  with  authority  on 
hoth  .sideB  of  the  Alps  to  try  all  cases  of  heresy,  to 
apprehend  and  imprison  suspected  persons,  and  to  appoint 
inferior  tribunalB  with  the  same  or  more  limited  powers. 
The  intention  was  to  introduce  into  this  remodelled  papal 
Inquisition  most  of  the  features  which  marked  the 
thoroughness  of  the  Spanish  institution.  '  But  the  jealousy 
of  the  Popes  prevented  the  Holy  Office- from  exercising 
the  same  independent  action  in  Italy  as  in  Spain.  The 
new  institution  b^;an  its  work  at  once  within  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and  was  introduced  after  some  negotiations 
into  most  of  the  Italian  principalitiea  Venice  refused, 
until  it  was  arranged  that  the  Holy  Office  there  should  be 
strictly  subject  to  the  civil  authorities. 

Although  modelled  on  the  Spauish  institution,  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Office  in  Italy  never  exhibited  the  same 
murderous  activity;  nor  was  there  the  same  need.  The 
Italians  have  never  showed  the  stem  consistency  in  faith 
which  characterised  the  Spaniards.  It  was  generally 
found,  sufficient  to  strike  at  the  leaders  in  order  to  cause 
the  relapse  of  their  followers.  Still  the  records  of  the 
Office  and  contemporary  witnesses  recount  continuous  trials 
and  burnings  in  Kome  and  in  other  cities.  In  Venice, 
death  by  drowning  was  substituted  for  burning.  The 
victims  were  placed  on  a  board  supported  by  two  gondolas ; 
the  boats  were  rowed  apart,  and  the  unfortunate  martyrs 
perisked  in  the  waters.  l*he  Protestant  congregations 
which  had  been  formed  in  Bologna,  Faonza,  Ferrara,  Lucca, 
Modena,  Naples,  Siena,  Venice,  and  Vicento  were  dispersed 
with  "little  or  no  bloodshed.  A  colony  of  Waldensec, 
settled  near  the  town  of  Cosenza  in  the  north-central  part 
of  Calabria,  were  mode  of  sterner  stuff.  Nothing  would 
induce  them  to  relapse,  and  they  were  exterminated  by 
sword,  by  hurling  from  the  summits  of  cliHs,  by  prolonged 
confinement  in  deadly  prisons,  at  the  stake,  in  the  mines, 
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in  the  Spanish  galleys.  One  hundred  elderly  women  were* 
first  tortured  and  then  slaughtered  at  Montalto.  The 
survivors  among  the  women  and  children  were  sold  into 
slavery.  Such  was  the  work  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
in  Italy,  and  the  measures  to  which  it  owed  much  of  its 
success. 


§  3.    The  Index, 
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Leaders  of  the  Counter-Reformation  in  Italy  like 
I'opes  Paul  IV.  and  Pius  v.  were  determined  on  much  more 
than  the  dispersion  of  Protestant  communities  and  the 
banishment  or  martyrdom  of  the  missionaries  of  Evangelical 
thought.  They  resolved  to  destroy  what  they  rightly 
enough  believed  to  be  its  seed  and  seed-bed — the  cultiva- 
tion of  independent  thinking  and  of  impartial  scholarship. 
Tliey  wished  to  extirpate  all  traces  of  the  Renaissance.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  Italy 
ad  been  "  the  workshop  of  ideas,"  the  officina  sdentiarum 
for  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Inquisition,  in  Italy  as  in  Spain. 
attacketl  the  Academies,  the  schools  of  learning,  above  all 
the  libraries  in  which  the  learning  of  the  past  was  stored, 
and  the  printing-preases  which  disseminated  ideas  day  by 
day.  They  had  the  example  of  Torquemada  before  them, 
who  bad  burnt  six  thousand  volumes  at  Salamanca  in 
1490  on  pretence  that  they  taught  sorcery. 

It  was  no  new  thing  to  order  the  burning  of  heretical 
writings.  This  had  been  done  continuously  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  episcopal  Inquisition,  the  Uni- 
versities, the  papal  Inquisition,  had  all  endeavoured  to 
discover  and  destroy  writings  which  they  deemed  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  After  the 
invention  of  printing  such  a  method  of  slaying  ideas  was 
not  so  easy;  but  the  eoclesiastical  authorities  had  tried 
their  best.  The  celebrated  edict  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz  of  1486,  prompted  by  the  number  of  Bibles  printed 
in  the  vernacular,  and  trying  to  establish  a  censorship  of 
books,  may  be  taken  as  an  example.^ 

'  It  is  to  bo  found  in  Gudeoiu,  Codtx  Diplt 
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Pope  Sixtns  rv.  in  1547  had  ordered  the  University 
of  Koln  to  see  that  no  books  {libri,  tractaius  aut  scriptura 
quaU^unque)  were  printed  without  previous  licence,  and 
liad  empowered  the  authorities  to  inflict  penalties  on  the 
printers,  purchasers,  and  readers  of  all  unlicensed  books. 
^Alexander  vi.  had  sent  the  same  order  to  the  Archbishops 

tf   Koln.   Mainz,   Trier,   and   Magdeburg   (1501),       In   a 

lonsliiution  of  Leo  x.,  approved  by  the  Lateran  Council  of 
[1515,  it  was  declared  that  no  book  could  be  printed  in 

lome  which  had  not  been  expressly  sanctioned  by  the 
Master  of  the  Palace,  and  in  other  lands  by  the  Bishop  of 
ihe  diocese  or  the  Inquisitor  of  the  district ;  and  this  had 
[been  homologated  by  the  Council  of  Trent.^  From  jta 
[reorganisation  in  1543  the  papftl  Inquisition  in  Rome  bad 
^Undertaken  this  work  of  censorship. 

Outside  the  States  of  the  Chureh  the  suppression  of 
►ks  and  the  requirement  of  ecclesiastical  licence  could 
only  be  wirried  out  through  the  cn-operutiou  of  the  secular 
ranthorities;  and  they  naturally  demanded  some  uniformity 
in  the  books  condemned.  This  led  to  lists  of  proliibited 
books  being  drawn  up — as  at  Louvain  (1546  and  1550), 
at  Koln  (1549),  and  by  the  Sorbonue,  wlio  managed  the 
Inquisition  for  the  north  of  France  (1544  and  1551). 
Pope  Paul  IV.  draftefl  the  first  papal  Index  in  1559.  It 
.  was    ver}'    drastic,    and   its    very    severity    prevented    its 

uccess.*     It  was  this  Indrx  Ltbrorum  Trohihitorum  which 
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'  "Wishing  also  to  iin]io8e  «  re*:trunt  .  .  .upon  printers  .  .  .  vho 
print  without  licence  nf  wclemistical  superiors,  the  said  boolcH  nf  Saored 
Scripture,  &nrl  the  unnotAtions  and  expositions  upon  them  of  all  }iorsotis 
indilTerently  .  .  .  (this  S^od)  ordains  and  decrees,  that,  hencerortli,  xUv 
Sacred  Scripture,  and  especially  th«  aforesaid  old  and  Vulgaie  edition,  I>« 
printed  in  the  niost  correct  manner  possible  ;  and  that  it  shall  not  Im3  lawful 
for  anyone  to  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any  booka  xohattvtr  on  mtered 
matters,  vithout  the  name  of  the  author  ;  nor  to  sell  them  in  fnture  or  even 
to  keep  them  by  them,  unless  they  shall  have  been  fim  ejamitud  and 
afyroved  by  ihe  ordinary  ;  under  pain  of  anathema  and  fine  imposed  in  a 
canon  of  the  last  Lateran  Council  "  (Sess.  iv.) 

'  The  original  Index  of  Pope  Paul  (v.  contained  a  list  of  no  less  than 
3&.\iy-oike prifUerSt  and  prohibited  the  reading  of  any  book  printed  by  Ihem. 
He  aftenrardfi  withdrew  this  clause.  But  hia  Index  gives  a  long  catalnguo 
of  authors  all  of  whose  writings  are   prohibited.      It  is,   with  one  dis- 
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was  diacuaaed  by  the  CominiAuoa  appointed  at  bbe  Council 
olTrent^ 

Tbe  CommiasioQ  drafted  a  set  of  ten  rules  to  be 
followed  in  constructing  a  list  of  prohibited  books,  and 
left  the  actual  formation  of  tbe  Index  to  the  Pope.  This 
new  Index  (tbe  Tridentine  Index)  was  published  by  Pope 
Pins  IV.  in  1564.  His  eucceswr,  Pius  v.,  appointed  a 
special  GommiaaioD  of  CardinalB  to  deal  with  tbe  queetion 
of  prohibited  books.  It  waa  called  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  and  although  distinct  from  tbe  luquiaitioii, 
worked  along  with  it,  Ita  work  waa  done  very  thoroughly. 
Italian  scholarship  was  eMn  so  far  aa  the  peninsula  waa 
concerned.  The  echolarBhip  of  Spain  imd  Portugal  was 
also  destroyed  Learning  had  to  take  shelter  north  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  So  thoroughly  was  tbe  work  of 
prohibition  carried  out»  eo  many  difficulties  beset  even 
Boman  Catholic  authore,  that  Paleario  called  the  whole 
system  "  a  dagger  drawn  from  the  scabbard  to  assaBsinate 
all  men  of  letters  " ;  Paul  Sarpi  dubbed  it  "  the  finest  secret 
which  has  ever  been  dincovered  for  applying  religion  to 
the  purpose  of  luakiug  men  idiots  '* ;  &iid  Latixii,  &  ch&mj/ion 
of  the  Papacy,  declared  it  to  be  a  "  peril  which  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  hooka" 

The  rules  for  framing  the  Index,  drafted  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  Trent,  are  curious  reading.     The 
writings   of   noted    Beformers,   of    Zwingli,   Luther,   and 
especially   of   Calvin,  were   absolutely   prohibited.      The 
Vulgate  was  to  be  the  only  authorised  version  of   the 
Scriptures,  and  the  only  one  to  be  quoted  as  an  inspired 
I  text      Scholars   might,   by   special    permission    of    their 
f  ecclesiastical  superiors,  possess  another  version,  but  they 
^  were  never  to  quote  it  as  authoritative.     Versions  in  the 
'  vernacular  were  never  to  be  quoted.     Bible  Dictionaries, 

tingaUhed  exoeption,  s  men  Uat  of  nunes ;  but  it  containa :  "  Desideriua 
Ensmiu  Roterodunua  cum  nnireraJB  oominentariia,  annotationibus,  achoUis, 
ilUlogis,  epistolia,  oenaaria,  Tersionibos,  libria  et  auriptia  aula,  etUm  ai  nil 
penitua  contra  religionem  rel  de  religione  oontinaant." 

*  Seaaion  xviii.— Decree  aneat  the  choice  oPbooka  ;  Seaaion  xzv. — Anent 
the  Index  of  books,  the  Catechiam,  Breviary,  aod  Hiaaal, 
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Concordances,  books  on  controversial  theology,  had  to  pass 
the  strictest  examination  at  the  hands  of  the  censors 
before  publication.  The  censors  were  directed  to  examine 
with  the  utmost  care  not  merely  the  text,  but  all 
summariee,  notes,  indexes,  prefaces,  and  dedications,  search- 
ing for  any  heretical  phrases  or  for  sentences  which  the 
unwary  might  be  tempted  to  think  heretical,  for  all 
criticisms  on  any  ecclesiastical  action,  for  any  satire  on  the 
clergy  or  on  religious  ritea  All  such  passages  were  to  be 
expunged. 

North  of  the  Alps  the  Index  had  small  effeot  It 
was  impotent  in  lands  where  the  Reformation  was  firmly 
established;  and  in  France,  papal  Germany,  and  north 
Italy  a  class  of  daring  colporteurs  cmied  the  prohibited 
tracts,  Bibles,  and  religious  literature  throughout  the  lands. 

The  tremendous  powers  of  suppression  set  forth  in  the 
Tridentine  rules  could  not  avoid  doing  infinite  mischief  to 
thought  and  scholarship,  even  if  placed  in  the  hands  of 
qualified  and  well-intentioned  men.  But  the  censors  were 
neither  capable  nor  high-minded.  Scholars  refused  the 
odious  task.  Commentaries  on  the  Fathers  were  read  by 
men  who  knew  little  Latin,  less  Greek,  and  no  Hebrew. 
They  were  discovered  extorting  money  from  unfortunate 
authors,  levying  blackmail  on  booksellers,  listening  to  the 
whispers  of  jealous  rivals. 

So  effectually  was  learning  slain  in  Italy,  that  when 
the  Popes  at  the  close  of  the  nxteenth  century  strove  to 
revive  the  scholarship  of  the  Church  and  to  gather  together 
at  Borne  a  band  of  men  able  to  defend  the  Papacy  with 
their  pens,  these  scholars  had  to  work  under  immense 
disabilities.  Baronius  wrote  his  Anitak,  and  Latini  edited 
the  Latin  Fathers,  both  of  them  ignorant  of  Greek,  and 
bol^  harassed  by  the  censorship. 

Some  of  the  more  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Counter- 
Beformation  saw  the  dangers  which  lurked  in  this  system 
of  pure  suppressioa  The  great  German  Jesuit,  Canisius, 
who  did  more  than  any  other  man  for  the  maintenance 
and  revival  of  the  Bonian  Catholic  Church  in  Germany, 
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pointed  -  out  .  that  cleBtrucLion  waa  powerlufis  to  effect 
permanent  good.  The  people  must  have  books,  and  the 
Church  ought  to  supply  them.  He  laboured  somewhat 
successfully  to  that  end 
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was  the  first  fighting  Pope  of  the  new  Roman  Catholicitjm^ 
He  had  behind  hitu  tlie  reorganisation  effected  by  the 
Council  of  Trent ;  the  Roman  Catholic  revival  of  mediaeval 
piety  of  which  Carlo  Borromeo,  Philip  Neri,  and  Francis 
de  Sales  were  distinguished  types ;  the  Inquisition  and 
Congregation  of  the  Index ;  and,  above  all,  the  Company 
of  Jesus.  Romanism  under  his  leadership  boldly  assumed 
the  offensive. 

Id  1564  it  seemed  as  if  all  Germany  might  become 
Protestant.  The  States  which  still  acknowledged  the  Papacy 
were  honeycombed  with  Protestant  communities.  Bavaria, 
the  Rhine  Provinces,  the  Duchy  of  Austria  itself,  were, 
according  to  contemporary  accounts,  more  than  half-Pro- 
testant. Nearly  all  the  seats  of  learning  were  Protestant. 
The  Romanist  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Ingolstadt  were 
almost  deserted  by  students.  Under  the  skilful  and 
enthusiastic  leadership  of  Peter  Canisius,  the  Jesuits  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  changing  this  state  of  things. 
They  entered  Bavaria  and  Austria.  They  appeared  there 
as  the  heralds  and  givers  of  education,  and  took  possession 
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of  tlie  rising  generation.  They  established  their  schools  in 
all  the  principal  centres  of  population.  They  wei-e  good 
teachers;  they  produced  school-books  of  a  modem  type; 
the  catechism  written  by  Canisius  himself  was  used  in  all 
their  schools  (it  transplanted  into  Komanism  the  Lntheran 
system  of  catechising);  they  charged  uo  fees;  they  soon 
had  the  instruction  of  the  Soman  Catholic  children  in  their  ...^ 
handa  The  astonished  people  of  town  and  country  dis- 
tricts b^an  to  see  pilgrimages  of  boys  and  girls,  conducted 
like  modem  Sunday-school  treats,  led  by  the  good  fathers, 
to  visit  famous  churches,  shrines,  holy  crosses,  miraculous  -> 
wells,  etc  The  parents  were  induced  to  visit  the  teachers ;  y 
visits  led  to  the  confessional,  and  the  confessional  to  the 
directorate.  Then  followed  the  discipliae  of  the  Spirituai 
Exercises,  usually  shortened  to  suit  the  capacities  of  the 
penitents.  Whole  districts  were  led  back  to  the  con- 
fessional— the  parents  foDowing  the  children.  -n 

The  higher  education  was  not  neglected.  Jesuit  \ 
colleges  founded  at  Vienna  and  Ingolstadt  peopled  the 
decaying  universities  with  students,  and  gave  them  new 
lifa  Student  associations,  on  the  model  of  that  founded 
by  Canisius  at  Koln,  were  formed,  and  were  affiliated  to 
the  Company  of  Jesus.  Filgrim^iges  of  students  wended 
their  way  to  famous  shrines;  talented  young  men  sub- 
mitted their  souls  to  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
and  shared  in  the  hypnotic  trance  given  by  the  course  of 
the  Spiritual  Exercises.  A  generation  of  ardent  souls  was 
trained  for  the  active  service  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  . 
vowed  to  combat  Protestantism  to  the  death.  r  ^ 

The  Company  had  another,  not  less  important,  field        i       ^ 
of  work.  (jThe  Peace  of  Augsburg  had  left  the  managementl/lQ  \        ,;*' 
of  the  religion  of  town  or  principality  in  the  hands  of  th^J       Jf  -i^,  ' 
ruling  secular  iiuthorityQ    Tlie  maxim,  Gi^'ua  regio  ejus        ^t}        '.'^ 
religio,  placed  the  religious  convictions  of  the  populatipn  of  1    ^ 

many  districts  at  the  mercy  of  one  man.  Many  Eomanist 
Princes  had  no  wish  to  persecute,  still  .less  to  see  their 
principalities  depopulated  by  banishment.  Some  of  them 
had  given  guarantees  for  freedom  of  conscience  and  limited 
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rightR  of  wonthip  to  their  Protestant  mibjoctn.  The  JeAuita 
eet  themselves  to  chaDge  this  conditinn  of  things.  They 
could  be  chariziing  coufessors  and  still  more  delightful 
directors  for  the  obedient  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Papacy.  They  were  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  souls  of 
many  of  the  Princes  and  especially  of  the  Princesses  of 
Germany.  They  set  themselves  to  charm,  to  command, 
and,  lastly,  to  threaten  their  penitents.  Toleration  of 
Protestants  they  represented  to  be  the  unpardonable  sin. 
They  succeeded  in  many  cases  in  inducing  Romanist  rulers 
to  withdraw  the  protection  they  had  hitherto  accorded  to 
their  Protestant  subjects,  who,  if  they  stood  firm  in  their 
faith,  had  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek  refuge  within  a 
Protestant  district. 

Thus  openly  and  stealthily  the  wave  of  Romanist 
reaction  rolled  northwards  over  Germany,  and  district  after 
district  was  won  back  for  the  Papacy.  This  first  period 
of  the  Counter-Reformation  may  be  said  to  end  with  the 
sixteenth  century ;  the  second,  which  included  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  lies  beyond  our  limit 

The  savage  struggle  in  France,  culminating  in  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  did  not  belong  to  the  New 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  lay  outside  of  what  may  be  called 
the  Counter-Reformation  proper.  The  force  of  this  new 
aggressive  movement  was  first  felt  in  the  formation  of  the 
Holy  League,  which  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  Henry  of 
Navarre  from  ascending  the  throne  of  France.     The  Leagtie 

Cwas  the  symbol  in  France  of  this  Q)unter-Reformation. 
The  Jesuits  never  attained  a  preponderating  influence  in 
that  country  until  the  days  of  Marie  de  Medici ;  but  they 
were  the  restless  and  ruthless  organisers  of  the  Holy 
League.  The  Jesuit  fathers,  Auger,  Henri  Saumier,  and, 
above  all,  Claude  Matthieu,  called  the  Courrier  de  la 
Liffue,  worked  energetically  on  its  behalt  The  Company 
issued  tracts  from  their  printing-presses  asserting  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  people  to  govern  and  therefore  to 
choose  their  rulers.  They  taught  that  while  God  had 
given  spiritual  |>ower  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  Pope, 
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He  had  bestowed  the  secular  power  on  the  many.  Kings, 
they  asserted,  do  not  reign  by  any  divine  right  of  hereditary 
succession,  but  by  the  will  of  the  people  and  of  the  Pope. 
Hence  all  Bomanist  France  was  justified  in  setting  aside 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  putting  in  his  place  the  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon,  his  uncle. 

The  arguments  they  laid  before  the  English  people 
were  based  on  principles  altogether  different,  even  contra- 
dictory. There  they  extolled  hereditary  and  legitimate 
succession.  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate,  and  Mary  of 
Scotland  had  divine  rights  to  the  throne  of  England.  It 
is  needless  to  relate  the  efforts  made  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Counter-Reformation  to  bring  England  back  to  the  Papacy 
— the  Collie  at  Douai,  the  English  College  at  Kome,  both 
erected  to  train  missionaries  for  service  i^ainst  the 
heretical  Queen ;  the  mission  of  the  Jesuits,  Parsons  and 
Campion.  The  student  of  history  can  scarcely  fail  to  note 
one  thing, — that  the  sailing  of  the  Spanish  Armada  marks 
the  flood-tide  of  the  first  period  of  the  Counter-Reforma- 
tion. After  the  ruin  of  the  great  fleet  the  first  wave  of 
the  reaction  seems  to  have  spent  itself.  The  League  failed 
in  France,  and  Henry  iv.  secured  the  rights  of  his  Protestant 
subjects  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  Hollanders  emerged 
triumphant  from  their  long  war  of  liberation.  Even  in 
Germany  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  dates  in  a  rough  way 
the  end  of  the  impetus  of  the  Romanist  reaction.  The 
German  Protestants  assumed  the  offensive  again,  and  an 
energetic  and  aggressive  Calvinism  redeemed  the  halting 
character  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 

Mr.  Symonds,  in  his  brilliant  sketches  of  the  forces  at 
work  to  make  the  Romanist  reaction,  thinks  that  the  part 
of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Counter-Reformation  has  rather  been 
exaggerated  than  insufficiently  recognised.     "  Without  the  '^ 
ecclesiastical  reform  which   originated  in  the  Tridentine 
Council ;  without  the  gold  and  sword  of  SpaiiT;  without  the 
stakes  and  prisons  of  the  Inquisition  ;  without  the  warfare 
against  thought  conducted   by    the  Congregation  of  the   \ 
Index, — the   Jesuits   alone    could   not   have   masterfully    \ 
30**  ^ 
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governed  the  Catholic  revival."*  This  ia  perhaps  true; 
but  what  would  all  these  things  have  come  to  apart  from 
the  activity  of  the  Company  of  Jesus?  They  were  little 
Vtelter  than  the  mechanism  to  which  the  eutlmsiasm  and 
the  indomitable  work  bred  from  enthusiasm  gave  the  soul. 
Xtern,  relentless,  savage  repression  can  do  much.  It  can 
make  a  desert  and  call  it  peace  ;  but  it  cannot  requicken 
with  renewed  life.  The  gentle  piety  of  Carlo  Borromeo, 
the  sweet  languishing  tenderness  of  Francis  de  Sales,  the 
re\nved  mediaeval  myBticiem  discernible  in  the  Komanist 
reaction,  had  neither  the  religious  depth  nor  the  endurance 
needed  for  the  times.  Ignatius  breathed  the  Spanish 
spirit,  at  once  wildly  visionary  and  intensely  practical, 
into  his  Company,  and  they  transfused  it  throughout  the 
Church  of  the  Counter-Reformation — the  exalted  devotion, 
the  tenacity  whicli  no  reverses  could  wear  out,  and  the 
nnquenchable  religious  hope.  They  ruled  it  us  the  soul 
governs  the  body. 

It  was  the  time  of  Spanish  domination.  Spain  grasped 
the  New  World  and  hoped  to  subdue  the  Old.  Her 
soldiers  were  the  beat  in  Eurnpa  They  dreamed  (»f 
nothuig  but  conquests.  The  Jesuits  brought  the  Spauifli 
spirit  into  the  Church.  Others  might  scheme,  and  wisli, 
imd  wonder.  They  worked.  They  reupe<i  tlie  harvest 
which  hard  and  unremitting  labour  gathers  iu  every  tield. 
It  mm  not  for  nothing  that  Adrian  and  other  pa]Hil 
sUitemen  dubbed  Luther  another  Mahomet;  the  woul 
kimllcd  in  every  Simnish  breast  the  memory'  of  their 
centuries  of  war  with  the  Moslems  and  its  victorious 
ending.  If  the  gold  and  sword  of  Spain  were  at  the 
"^'service  of  the  CounLer-Reformution,  it  was  the  Sjiauish 
Bpiri^  incarnate  in  the  Company  of  Jesus  that  made  such 
dry  bbybd  iivft 

We  must  remember  that  in  the  first  period  of  the 
Romanist  reaction  we  have  to  do  with  the  Jesuits  of  the 
sixteenth  century, and  must  bfininh  from  our  minds  the  hiBt'i)ry 
of  the  Order  in  the  two  eeutunes  that  follow.      Its  worst 

>  Syixionds,  Th^  Jtenautanee  in  IkU$--  The  Caikolie  JZ«a<ft9»,  i.  801. 
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side  bad  scaroely  appeared.     Ito  theory  of  Probabilistu,  by 
which  directors  were  trained  to  transform  all  deadly  sins, 
even  murder,  adultery,  and  theft,  into  venial  offences,  an< 
casuistry  became  a  method  for  the  entire  guidance  of  souls, 
belonged  to  a  later  period.     It  was  not  till  the  seventeenth' 
century  that  the  fgrgiveness  of  sins  had  been  reduced  by 
them  to  a  highly  refined  art     Their  shameless  n^lect  of^ 
religion  and  morality,  when  the  political  interests  of  the! 
Church  and  of  the  Society  seemed  to  require  it,  was  also) 
later.     What   the  depressed  Bomanists  of  the  sixteenta 
century  saw  was  a  body  of  men  whom  no  difficulties  daunted,** 
who  spent  themselves  in  training  boys  and  girls  and  in 
animating  them  with  religious  principles;  who  persuaded 
boys  and  youths  to  attend  daily  Mass,  to  resort  to  monthly 
confession,  to  study  the  articles  of  their  faith ;  who  elevated 
that  obedience,  which  for  generations  they  had  been  taught       i 
was  due  to  the  earthly  head  of  the  Church,  into  a  sublimely 
religious  principle. 

All  this  the  Romanism  of  the  Counter-Reformation 
owed  to  those  three  unknown  men,  who  crept  into  Rome 
through  the  Porto  del  Popolo  during  Easter  1538  to  beg 
Pope  Paul  ni.  to  permit  them  and  their  companions  to 
enroll  themselves  in  a  new  Order  for  the  defence  of  the 
faith. 

It  is  true  that  men  can  never  get  rid  of  their  personal 
responsibility  in  spiritual  things,  but  multitudes  will  always 
attempt  to  cast  the  burden  upon  others.  In  all  such  souls 
the  spirit  of  the  Coimter-Beformation  lives  and  moves  and 
has  its  being,  and  they  are  sustained,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, by  that  principle  of  blind  obedience  which  its 
preachers  taught  It  is  enough  for  us  to  remember  that 
no  weakened  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  no 
amount  of  superstitious  practice  can  utterly  quench  the 
conscience  that  seeks  its  God,  or  can  hinder  that  upward 
glance  to  the  Father  in  heaven  which  cairies  with  it  a 
living  faith. 
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ofehe  Church,  The,  417. 
Articln,     Thf.     TwtrUy-one     (Aua- 

bnptiBt),  i59,  465. 
ATtici€St  The  Tvxlve  (The  Apostlen' 

Creed),  618. 
Artiiidel.theOonstituiionaofTbomab, 

337. 
Assembly    of    Notables     (Fra»c«), 

177. 
AUrition  and  Contrition,  at  defined 

at  the  Council  of  Trent,  584. 
Anlienas,  Huguenot  Htronghold,  2DI. 
Autiipiy.  Reformed  churoh  at,  166. 
Augsburg,  Peace  of,  Klizttbeth'sdeidre 

to  Uke  advantage  of,  397,  405  n., 

408,  4U. 
Augsburg  Co^favion,  124,  341,  397, 

-415,  576. 
Autftlmrff  Interim,  567  ;  20. 
Aiuberger,  Jaoob,  Beformcr  of  Miihl- 

bansen,  43. 
Aveniwifn,  Lea,  in  Frnnce,  144. 
Aytta,   VjgiliuN  van,  nienib«r  of  the 

Council  of  State  for  the  Nether- 

laucU,  243. 


ItaJiyionia»  Captivity  of  Che  Church 
o/ChTxei,  334,  494. 

Baden  (Switzerland),  Diet  at,  47. 

Rale,  John,  318. 

Bmui  nibscritnt  bjf  the  Lvnia,  289. 

Baptism,  Ceremanif  of,  accoriUng  tn 
the  Reformed  rite,  69  ;  first  in 
stance  in  Geneva,  83;  AuulMiptiHt 
niofJe  of  administering,  435  ;  morlo 
in  Minutter,  461. 

Baptiem,  Doclrine  of,  defined  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  581. 

Baroelooa,  Ladies  of,  Ignatius^ 
earliest  disciples,  533,  561. 

Barl&ymont,  Baron  de  (Netherlands], 
243,  250,  256. 

Barnes,  Dr.  Robert  (England),  18, 
340,  349. 

BArricades,  the  day  of  (France).  211. 

Barry,  Godfrey  de,  Seignear  de  la 
Rcnaiidie  (France),  175. 

Basel,  Bishopric  of,  23,  64. 

Basel,  Town  «f,  the  Reformation  in, 
38  ;  aocej>ts  Calvinism,  60  ;  regn- 
lation  of  morala  in,  109  ;  22,  '.15, 
122, 

Bastile,  The,  used  as  a  prison  for 
Protostanta,  164. 

Bauny,  qui  tolHt  jt^aUa  muwii  per 
definitionemt  556. 

Bavaria,  48  ;  Anabaptists  in,  449. 

Beamae,  The,  Henry  iv.  of  France, 
218. 

Bcatoi,  Spanisli  Mytitica,  530. 

Beaton,  David,  Aruhbiahop  of  St. 
Andrews,  Carrlinal,  282/.,  845  u. 

Beatus,  Rhonsnua,  Humanist,  18  h. 

Bella,  Noel,  Iniulcr  i>f  thn  Romanist 
party  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
94,  .130. 

Bfggnre,  The,  250/.  See  Wi'/rf. 
Bcggare,  Sea-Beggar*. 

BekauUmes  dea  giohms  uiut  Ubena  der 
gemein  CriHe  su  Monster,  464. 

Benedietinca,  Refonnation  among 
the,  509. 

BeiUheim  Cottfession,  4  a. 

Ber,  Y\  ans,  Anabaptist  evangelist, 
439. 

Bom,  The  Reformation  in,  40 ;  The 
Ten  Theeee  of,  42,  45/.,  103; 
protects  Surias  Protestants,  45.  63  j 
seeks  to  evangelise  Western  Swit- 
zirland.  63,  66,  103/  ;  Liturgy  of, 
in  u*e  iu  French  SwitxerlandT  09, 
117,  US/.;  demands  a  Public 
DJ!4putAtion  at  Lausanne,  70 ; 
Synod  at.  73  ;  prote«ts  the  Evan- 
gelicals of  Geneva,  79/.  ;  couijiiers 
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tlie  Paysde  Vtod,  89  ;  regulation 
of  moms  in,  109  ;  oomniHDding 
])osition  in  We6t«ru  Switzeilund, 
116;  Consistory  of,  117/.;  inter 
lOedea  with  Geneva  ou  Calvin's 
behalf,  121/. ;  22,  48.  U3,  129. 

Bernard,  Jacques,  luiuuUr  at  GeneTa, 
131  n. 

Bcrfiuin,  Loui>»  s  Fr«nch  Lutheran, 
18,  US. 

Beftan(;ou,  Arch lopiacopal  Province 
of,  'JS. 

Bese,  Theodore  do  (Beza),  95,  lfi&. 
8l»;  at  Poivy,  IHe/. 

Bible,  The  Engliah,  336,  ^7f.,  389. 

Biel  or  Bienne  (Swiss  Canton),  46; 
beoomca  CAlrinist,  60. 

Sishopi  Book,  The,  10.  319.  8S6. 

Blaarer  (Blancr),  Ambroae,  43,  47, 

Blandrata,  Giorgio,  Aati*Tmiitarian, 
i'26. 

Blast  .  .  .  againti  lk«  moiutroitt 
iUginunl  of  Women,  292.  886. 

BUiMrock  (Brother  Jorg),  446/ 

Bloia,  town  of,  14B,  l«a. 

Bloody  Tribunal,  The,  266. 

BoabdilU,  Nicholas,  Jesnit,  537,  £57. 

BockeLsoD,  Jan  (Jan  of  Loydeii), 
arrived  at  Hiinxtcr,  459  ;  leader  in 
Miuuter,  463/  ;  introduced  poly- 
gamy, 466/ 

Bocquet,  Christopher,  a  Dominican 
preacher  in  Geneva,  75  ;  called  a 
Lutheran  prracher.  75  ». 

Boekbinder,  iiurtholomaenH,  disviplo 
of  Jin  Matthya,  459. 

Bolcyn,  Anne,  324,  331. 

Bolst>c,  Jerome  (Geneva),  180. 

Bonner.  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London, 
369,  374/..  380/..  389. 

Book  qf  Common  Order,  The  (Soot- 
land),  306. 

B' ok  of  Communion,  The  (England), 
356. 

Book  of  nif^iplinti  The  FirA  (Scot- 
land), 307. 

Books,  Index  of  l^ohibituil.  Sm 
Index, 

Borgia,  Fr&uois,  Duke  of  Cajidia,  a 
Jesuit,  666. 

Borromean  League  (Switzerland),  60. 

Borroraoo,  Carlo,  Cardinal,  60,  B95. 

Bourbon,  Anloiv*  de  (iril8-l&62), 
Duke  of  Venddme,  and  tlirough 
his  wife,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  titular 
King  of  Navarre,  20,  172,  175, 
178.  181,  186,  192. 

Louis  de,  brother  of  Antoine, 
Frinc«    of     Coud6     (1530-1609), 


Bourbon ; 
married  [1)  El^anore  de  Roys,  (3) 
Fraofoise  d'Orleanii,  172,  176, 
178/,,  187,  190/. 

Charlei  de,  brother  of  Antoine 
(1&23-15P0),  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
clioseu    Kin^    by    the    League   agil 
Cb.irlea  x.,  200,  216,  212/. 

Hainj,  son  of  Antoine 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  King  of  Navai 
ami  King  Henry  iv,  of  Franct^ 
(1163-lBlO),  recnguised  as  leader 
of  the  Huguenots,  194  ;  married 
to  Marguerite  de  Valois,  197 ; 
becomes neir  to  the  French  throne, 
206 ;  declared  by  the  Pope  in- 
capable of  succeeding,  208 ;  at 
Tours  with  Henry  in.,  214  ;  suc- 
ceeds as  Henry  iv.,  216  ;  his 
Deciarati&n,  217  ;  becomes  a 
Roman  Catholic,  219/. ;  granta 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  221. 

Henry  da  (1562-1588),  son  of 
Louis  of  Cond£  and  El^noro  de 
Eoye,  196,  204.  208. 

AnloineUe  de  (1494-1683).  aunt 
of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  married 
CUudo,  Duke  of  Guise,  the  mother 
of  the  Guises,  190. 

Bourg,  Antoine  du,  the  Chanoellor, 
146;  the  martyr,  160,  170,  174/. 

Bourges,  Calrin  at,  95  ;  church  at, 
166  ;  249. 

Breda,  249. 

Brederode.  Henry,  Viacount,  249/. 

Bremen  becomes  Calviniat,  3. 

Bmntn  ConscnntB,  4  ». 

Br^,   Guido  de,  drafted  the  Belgie 
Co^featioH,  272. 

Bnthren,  The,  432/.,  434,  440,  445. 

Brethren  of  the  Coinmon  Lot,   The, 
^26,  228. 

BrtthrtH    and    Sisters    of  the   Free 
Sfn'rU,  The,  441. 

Brivonuet,     GuilUume,     Bishop    of 
Meuux,  11,  141  and  n. 

Brile  (Briele)  taken    by    the    Sea- 
Beggars^  260. 

Broet,  Paul,  the  Jtjsuit,  537. 

Brooks,  James,  Bishop  of  Gloncestcr, 
378,  380. 

Bruno,  Giordano,  423. 

Hui-er,  Martin.  Beformer  of  Strass- 
burg,  43,  78,  149,  368,  507,  M9. 

Buchanan,  George,  281,  633  and  k., 
.'iG6. 

Bud^,  Gnillaume  (Bndreas),  12.  95. 

Buenzli  Gregoiy,  teacher  of  Zwingli, 
25. 
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Bullinger,  Henry,  successor  to 
Zwingli  in  Zurich,  on  occlenitutical 
exoommnnication,  111 ;  inflneuue 
in  Eiigl&uil,  360,  364,  402  and  ».. 
437  ;  60. 

Burgundy.     See  Ckarie.i  the  Boid. 

Bu&<*he,  fterm&nn  ron  dem,  of  Mat- 
burg,  457. 

Cachi,  Jeu>,Bom.Cath.inGenevk,86. 

Cajfard^  80. 

Cahier$j  liat  of  grievances  prvsented 
to  the  St&tM-Gcneml,  1H2,  1R5. 

Ctlrin  (Caurin),  Jean,  "atrocioaa 
roysteries  of,"  In.,  415  ;  fif»ctrine 
of  the  Holy  Sumwr,  68/..  412/.  ; 
on  tuManct.  KDQ  vrtjtenr*,  59,  412; 
preachera  tninea  by»  71  ;  youth 
and  education,  92  jf.  ;  at  the  Col- 
Ifgea  de  la  Marche  and  Mnutdgu, 
98 ;  at  the  College  Fortct,  95  ;  at 
Orleans  and  Bourges,  96  ;  oonrer- 
sion,  96,  97  ;  edition  of  Seneca's 
Dt  CUmtniia,  12,  96  ;  knowledgo 
of  the  Cla&sio  and  of  Patristic,  90, 
104,  109  ;  joined  the  ProteaU.nt 
conimnnity  in  Paris,  97  ;  writes 
the  Ditcourte  on  Chrutian  Philo- 
sophy^ delivered  by  Nicholas  Cop 
before  the  University  of  PariSf  98  ; 
in  BimI,  99;  in  Geneva  with 
Fare],  102/.  ;  at  the  Dis/mUMtwft 
at  Lausanne,  103 :  aimed  at  restor- 
ing the  ccclcsiaslical  usages  of  the 
first  thrc«  cfiituricj.,  109  :  his  idea 
of  ecclesiastical  diacipline,  108  /.  ; 
believed  that  the  secnUr  power 
should  enforce  eocleaiastical  sen* 
tenoea,  110  ;  his  views  of  eocleei- 
Mtical  discipline  not  adopted  by 
Genera,  112;  liia  CaUdUsnu,  113, 
306  ;  his  Coi^etsion  sworn  to  by  the 
Oenereee,  115  ;  opposition  to,  in 
Oonera,  115  -  124  ;  acoiued  of 
hereay,  116  ;  and  the  cemnimtcj  of 
Bern,  lis/. ;  at  the  Synod  of 
Lantanite,  118/.  ;  banished  from 
Geneva,  7 A  a.,  120  ;  at  the  S^mod 
of  Zuriek,  122;  signs  the  Avfft- 
burg  Con/etnoH,  124  ;  settles  at 
Straasbtu^  124 ;  asked  to  return 
to  Genera,  125/.  ;  relnmii,  127  ; 
work  in  Geneva,  provides  a  trained 
ministry,  133  ;  plans  for  education, 
133 ;  lufluenco  on  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  153  and  n., 
158  ;  fond  of  children,  164  :  as  a 
writer  of  French  prosv,  155  and  n, ; 
a  democrat,  156/.  ;    value   of  his 


theology  for  the  Reformation,  \6^  ; 
influence  ou  the  organisation  of  the 
French  Church,  164  ;  disconrages 
rebellion  in  France,  176,  writes 
against  iconoclasm,  183,  191  ; 
Kenan  and  Btichelet  on,  159  ;  in- 
fluence on  the  Scottish  Chunih, 
305  ;  at  tlie  RegenAurg  Con/trtnct, 
623/.  ;  8/.,  12,  16,  27,  138,  147/., 
305,  514,  557,  677. 

Cambridf^e^  17,  276,  320. 

Campegfno,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Feltre, 
a  Cai^inal,  in  Kngland,  323/  i 
propofted  that  the  Princess  Mary 
should  marry  her  half-brother,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  328 ;  at  the 
Council  of  Trent,  670. 

Cinisius,  Peter,  a  Jesuit,  657/.,  691, 
595,  605/ 

Canon  lAwinthe  Elizabethan  Church, 
417/. 

Canus,  Alexandre,  Reformed  preacher 
in  Geneva,  79. 

Cany,  Madame  de,  158, 

Ca|>]atrano,  John  of,  a  revival  preacher 
in  the  Ahnizzi,  502. 

Capilo,  Wolfgang,  38,  43,  64  n.,  453, 
456. 

Capucini,  a  reformation  of  the  Fmn- 
ciscana,  607/. 

CarafTa.  Giovanni  Pietro,  Cardinal 
and  later  Pope  Paul  iv.,  member 
of  the  Oratory  of  Divine  Love,  605  ; 
the  Thtatiufs,  609/.  ;  character 
and  training,  515;  an  Inquisitor, 
601  ;  his  conduct  as  Pope,  585/  ; 
510,  545. 

C&rlyle.  Thomas,  on  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  2, 

Carol i,  Pierre,  aocoaes  Calvin  of 
heresy,  116. 

Carvsjal,  Juan  de.  Cardinal,  497* 

Casaef,  Con/esnon  o/,  3,  An. 

Costellio,  Sebastian,  130. 

UaUchisnt,  Th«  Haeovian,  473,  477. 

Catethism  of  the  Srethrenj  The,  433. 

Catechisms  of  the  Reformed  Churi'h, 
the  HtidetUrg,  8,  4  n.,  306 ; 
Calvin's,  113.  306  ;  Craig's,  306. 

Catharine  of  Aragon,  321/ >  324, 
330,  342,  386. 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  wife  of  Henry 
11.  of  France,  begins  to  reign,  178 ; 
her  children,  179n.  ;  ana  ladies' 
side -saddle,  180  n.  ;  at  Poissy. 
186/  :  leader  of  the  Romanist 
f«rtv  in  France,  192  ;  matrimonial 
|iolii7,  196;  dies,  214;  173,  177, 
180,  195,211,  313. 
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16X 
GaaWn,   Q«nrd,   father  of  Gslriiii 

92/. ;  95. 
Oedlj  Sir  WUlum,  aftervanls  Lord 

Burabley,    19,   292.   296>  297/., 

811/..  886/.,  896, 
OtnmwUi  ^  £em,  Tke^  118/ 
Corhii,  Mueello,  Oudioal  de  SanU 

&oee,  Lento  at  the  Ooancil  of 

IVrat,  666,  668/. 
OhmbUia,  Diatrict  of,  117. 
Chamberr,  66. 

OkambnAnUtUe,  The,  162, 169,290. 
Chandiflii,  Antoine  de,  minister  at 

Paris,  167. 
Chapois,  Jean,  Romanist  in  Geneva, 

OlMpoys,  Enataoe,  Ambassador  of 
Cbarlee  t.  in  England,  880,  869. 

Charles  v..  Emperor  of  Germany, 
disapproved  of  the  Bern  Dittmia- 
tion,  41 ;  how  he  inherited  the 
KetherUnds,  225 ;  consolidates  the 
Netherlands,  226/, ;  esteblishes 
the  Inqnisition  then,  229;  in- 
creasing seTerity  towards  Protest- 
ants, 281 ;  Latherans  among  his 
fiunily,  288;  abdicates  at  Bnueels, 
240 ;  and  Philip  n.,  240/  ;  per- 
snadied  that  Frotestante  and 
Romanists  may  be  re-nnitod,  518, 
528,  567;  226,  827,  858,  868/., 
871,  877,  496/,  681. 

Charles  ix.,  King  of  France,  178, 
186,  198,  198,  208/. 

"Charles  x.,"  the  Leagne  King  of 
France.    See  BouHxm. 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Boq^dy, 
22/.  26,  226. 

(nutteanMand,  Sdid  oft  161/,  169, 
296. 

ChaUlet,  The  Grand  and  the  Pttit, 
prisons  in  Paris,  164. 

ChriaUan  Civic  League  (Protestant), 
48,  51. 

Chriditm  PhiloseipAy,  DitamfM  9n, 
98. 

ChrisUtm  Unio»t  The  (Romanist),  48. 

(^rialianm  MiUgioniM  IntiihUio,  See 
InMitutio. 

Church,  Calvin's  DoetriM  <f  the,  7, 
110«  129. 

(^ureht  Dodrine  <ff  the,  among  the 
Anabaptists,  446. 

Church,  VoUrine  of  the,  among  the 
Sociniana,  480/ 

Church,  Dodrine  <^  (he,  at  the  Re- 
gcnsbnrg  Conference,  621/ 


CZosfit,  eodesiastieal  eomrt  in  Dutch 
Choreh,  271. 

Clement,  Jaoqnes,  assassinates  Henry 
III.,  216/ 

Gement  vxi.    See  Popes.  ^ 

Clergy,  dissolute  lives  at  Geneva, 
9011.;  disliked  in  England,  819. 
826. 

Codore.  Jean,  The  Jesuit,  687. 

Cognac,  a  Hngneuot  stronghold.  19^'* 

Oolleses  in  Paris,  de  la  Harohe,  98  ; 
deSte  Barbe,  98,  688  and  %, ;  de 
Hontaigu.  94/,  588;  Fortet,  95  ; 
de  Navarre,  97f». 

Colleges  founded  in  Spain  by 
Ximines,  491. 

Colleges,  French,  seed-beds  of  the 
Reformation,  151. 

Colet,  Dean,  819.  834. 

Coligny,  Oaspard  de,  Admiral  of 
France,  at  the  Ammbly  qf  iVb<- 
abUe,  177 ;  at  the  Sutes-Qoieial, 
182;  at  Poisay,  186;  in  La 
Rochelle,  194/  ;  attempted  as- 
sassination of,  197 ;  murdered  by 
Guise.  199  ;  172.  184,  191.  196. 

CdUqiiKy,  an  ecclcsiastieal  oourt  in 
the  French  Protestant  C!harch, 
168. 

Colloquy  at  Marburg,  60. 

Colloquy  at  Poiaay,  20,  186/. 

Colonna,  Vittoria,  606/,  608,  646, 
559.  587  ». 

Colporteura,  French  Proteatent,  162. 

Cvmmeniary  on  the  PBoima,  Calvin's, 
97.  101. 

Communitm  among  the  Anabaptbto, 
488,  457.  461/ 

Como,  Lake  of.  60. 

Company  ^  Jeau»,  Th»t  the  begin- 
nuga   of    the.   646,    548/ ;    ite 
ooDstitation.  550/'.,  561  and  ». ; 
power  in  the  banda  of  the  General, 
652/  ;  limitetions  to  his  power, 
553  ;  rapid  spread  of  the  Order, 
568  ;   and  the  Council  of  Trent. 
695 ;  and  the  Counter-Reformation, 
606;  and  education,  607. 
Compromim,  The  (Netherlands),  249. 
Cor^ulenman  Polyglot,  The,  492. 
Coneiergerie,    Hnguenot    Prison    in 
Paris,  164. 

Concordat,  The  Spanish,  of  1482, 

491. 

Conference  at  Westminster.  20,  400/ 

Confe88ion,Aug8buTg,l,  841, 416, 576. 

Cotafesaionsof  the  Reformed  Churches, 

8,  4  n..  6  ». ;  Contennu  Tigurinue, 

60 ;    Confession   of  Cfeneva,   114 ; 
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Conftasum    of    W\\idrn»ct    of    the 

Jhtraiur^   149  ;    the  Itdttit  Cau/fM' 

riant  272/.  ;  the  Scots'  C-oiFes-ion, 

300,   302  A  ;   the  Confcssiou  of  tlus 

Frendi   Churchy    \%if.  ;     IMvettc 

Con/esaion  (Second).  413. 
Coii^egaUoi^,    The  (in    the  Scotttsh 

Rerorniation    Church),    2t(9.    290, 

399/ 
Gonffregation,  Tftr  (ill  West«ru  Swit- 

zsrl&nd),  105  H. 
CQWjregaiion  oj  /he  Holy  Offiotf  The 

(Inquisitiorj),  (tOI. 
Congrepafion  of  the  Index,  The,  60i/, 
ConiUiuM  .  .   .  dr  emendnuia  fCcitMOf 

510. 
ConeUiwii  .    .    .  siMer  r^orvvUione 

sandcB  liomana  Koeieai^  511. 
Con«<iBtorial    eocleiliiatioal    or^anUa- 

tion,  4,  7. 
Connalory,   of    Bern.    117,    122 ;    of 

CenftVA,    128/  ;    in    the     Francli 

Chuitrh,     165/ ;     in    ths    Dutch 

Chnrch,  270 f. 
Constance,   Bi»hop  of,  30/,   33,  34, 

41.  47  ;  hishopric  of,  23  ;  City  of. 

47/  ;  Lake  of.  48. 
Conndt<i,  the  oonfiHential  advisers  of 

the    R^nt  of  the   Xetherl&mJs, 

243/ 
Contarini.  Caaparo.  Senator  of  Venice 

and     Cardinal,    Member     of    the 

Oratory    of    Divine    Love,    605  ; 

character  aud  training,  513  ;   and 

Calvin,    514  ;    aent  aa    Lee'ite  to 

Germany,  516^.  ;  at  the  Rejcena- 

burg  Conference   619^'  !  returna 

to  Italy,  624. 
Continental  Divines  in  England.  358 

aodn. 
Convocation  (England),  327,   329/, 

355.  363/,  390,  411.  41ti,  418. 
Cop.  Kicholfts,  12,  95,  98,  145. 
Cope,  403/  n.,  406  and  «..  407. 
Coraut,   Elie,  the  blind   preacher  <if 

Oeneva.  74  n,,  119  and  ».,  120. 
Cordier,  Mathurin,  teacher  of  Calvin, 

93  and  n..  94.  164. 
Cortese,    Gregorio,     Abbot   of    San 

Giorgio  Maggiore,  505,  509. 
CouHcU    Orturai    qf   the    Union    o/ 

C'a^Ao/toi  (France),  213. 
CkmMca^  Sou  (France),  144. 
Cowncil  of  Tumvlte^  nr  the  Bloody 

TribuMfU  (Netherlands),  255. 
Contraa,  Battle  of,  209. 
O&oenanU  in  .Scottish  Church  History, 

288/,  299. 
Cox,  Dr..  Bishop  of  Ely,  390,  402  m. 


Cranmer,  Thoniaa.  Archbishop  of 
Cant«rhury,  trial  and  martynioin, 
378jr.  ;  re&iiUa/iow  of,  380  ;  8, 
318,  329/,  338.  349,  371,  379. 

Craw  (Crawar),  Paul,  in  Scotland.  277. 

Crr^centin,  MarceUo,  Caitliual,  sole 
Legate  at  the  second  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  581. 

Croniwoll,  Thomas.  Earl  of  Euex, 
332,  343.  347.  348. 

Curia,  The,  30,  495.  498,  503,  511, 
517,  586. 

CttrLaium,atthnC/aitnrilofTrent,57l» 
585,  591  ;  its  triumph  there,  593. 

Cybo,  Caterina,  Princeaa  of  Cunorino^ 
508,  508. 

Dalbioe,  Charlea,  French  ^roieiUnt 

minister,  181. 
Damaxus,  Pope,  130. 
Dan^s,  Pien-e,    "royai  lecturer"   in 

Paris,  96. 
Daniel ,    Francis,    oonespondeu t    of 

Calvin,  97  n, 
Danube,  River,  25. 
Dathenus,  Peter,  metrical  version  of 

the  Psalms  in  Dutch,  252. 
Dauphinc,  39  n.,  74. 
Daventer.  full  of  Anabaptists,  237/. 
Davidis,   Franois,  Anti  -  Trinitarian, 

429. 
Declaration  of  Bremen,  The^  3. 
Declaration  of  the  Principal  Articles 

of  JirJiijion  (EugUad),  411. 
Decretals,  The,  78. 
Decretujft  pro  Armenis,  used  at  the 

Council  of  Trent,  583. 
D^feiuor  Paeist  The,  of  Marsiglio  of 

Vadua,  434. 
Dolft.  Town  of,  264. 
Democracy  and  antocTacy  (Knox  and 

Mar>),  .'11 3. 
Dt'Uck,  Hans,    Humanist  and   Ana- 
baptists, ^24,435/,  442. 
Deuilermuutitit  255. 
Denti^re,   Marie,   wife    of  Froment, 

74  »f. 
Drvirr,  Tfu  (England),  398. 
Diane  do  Poitiers,  151,  173,  296. 
Dieppe,  John  Knox  at,  291. 
Diet^   The  Swiss,  at  Luzcm,  32 ;  at 

Baden,  47. 
Dilemburg,  The  Synod  of,  4  h. 
Disciplinede  re^xommunication^  106. 
Discipline,  ecclesiastical,  108  jf.,  305; 

opposition  to,  in  Geneva,  115  ;  how 

exercised   in   Geneva,   129  ;   to  tw 

exercised  through  secular  authority, 

8/,  111/,  489. 
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Diaeiplint    SccUtiaatiqm    da    6gli$u 

ref&mUet  de  Fra-nee,  168,  305. 
DiteipUne,  First  Book  of  (Scotland), 

801,  304/. 
VupitKUumt  PubUct  at  Zaricli,  84/.  ; 

ftt  Uaael,  39  ;  at  Bern,  40,  68  ;  at 

Geneva.  85  jT".,  88;  at  Laiisaniie, 

103  ;  at  Znriuhon  Baptism,  44B/.  ; 

at  Munat«r,  464  ;  on  Uaptisin,  4S7  ; 

the  Lcip/ig,  4U&. 
Ditaim,   wife  of  Jan  Ifatthys,  467, 

469. 
Dioorct,    Tiu    (Heniy    viii.),    324, 

330/..  340. 
Dixennicr^  office  in  Ceneva,  115. 
Do^natic   Tradiium  and    the  Inner 

Liffhi,  423. 
Dome,    John,   bookseller  in    Oxford 

(1&20),  320. 
Diifomr,  Louis,  ciUz«n  of  Genera  sent 

to  [^«r»uade  Calvin  to  return,  125. 
Dnndee,  17.  279,  293. 
Dykeain  tlie  Nctlierlaiida,  245,  263. 

Easter  Day  Communion  in  England, 


EcclesUBtical  organisation,  in  Geneva, 
128,  132;  in  France.  184/.;  in 
the  Netherlands,  270/.  :  in  Scot- 
land, 307/.  ;  ainonjj  the  Ana- 
baptists, 435. 

Eck,  Johann,  the  antagonist  of 
Luther.     See  Meyer. 

Economic  changes  in  Englnnd.  345/ ; 

369,  887. 

Edicts,  Frrncb,  concerning  the  Re- 
formation, of  FmUninrhlcan,  147; 
ot  ChaHauhriarut..  161/..  169,  29«  ; 
of  Chtnpiigne,  163;  of  JfniiutraiUhi., 
177;  of  Amboisc,  192/.;  of  SaiiU- 
Oermaina,  195 ;  of  Beauiie»,  204  ; 
ntBargerac,  206  ;  of  AVmoitw,  208  ; 
of  Nanus,  19.  221/. 

Edinburgh,  293. 

Edinburgh,  University  of,  307. 

Edward  vr.  of  England,  20,  367/".  ; 

370,  389. 

Ajliar.  pianteA  and  &jli»e  drexttir,  165. 
Egnioiit.    Lanioral,    Count   of,    243, 

247/.,  254/.  258. 
Egnmiit,  Nioolas  van.  an  Inc^uiHitor. 

230. 
SidotnoU  of  Genera.  62. 
Einnedeln,  28,  30. 
Eld^B    in     the    Soottiah    Church. 

apiwinted    by    the    Cunt/rfffaticnf 

2P0. 
Eleauore  de  Roye,  wife  of  Louis  of 

Cundt^,  172,  184. 


Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  threat- 
ened oxcanimuniration,  In,,  414/.; 
seizes  Spanish  treaHiire  sbi|>a,  25^  * 
and  Knox'ft  Blast,  292,  296;  dis. 
likes  Calvin's  theology,  296  ;  care- 
fully watched  durinif  the  reign 
of  Mary,  369  ;  her  aeath  recom- 
mended bv  Charles  v.,  371  ;  suc- 
ceeds to  the  crown,  385  :  dfclarot 
herself  a  ProtecUnt,  386/.  ;  looked 
on  as  a  bastard  and  a  heretic  by 
the  Komauist  powers,  387  ;  threat- 
ened with  the  fate  of  the  King  of 
Niivarre.  388,  414  ;  firvt  ProcUma- 
tion,  a8H  ;  exhibits  her  Prf>1cHt«iit- 
ism  to  her  people,  389  ;  ditilutiJticfl 
of  her  government  in  the  aitrratie/n 
qf  BsHgioH,  390  ;  her  first  Parlia- 
ment, 391  ;  shelters  herseir  undor 
the  Peace  of  Augsburg.  3&7, 
405  n.,  414  ;  communicates  in  both 
"kinds."  399  and /».  ;  406,  408, 
413.  415,  418.  420. 

Emrlon.  meeting  of  the  Netherlands 
ProtestanU  at,  271. 

Emden  CatceKism,  4  n. 

Episcopal  government  in  Switser- 
land,  23. 

BpiicojuLs  Univt^rsn/ii,  332. 

EpiMoloi  obaeurorHm  rirorum,  317. 

Era&mitins.  the  Spani.tli,  492. 

Erasmus,  and  tho  ftelorm^ni  Churches, 
9/.,  152  ;  on  Indulgeui-ea,  16  ;  2.% 
27/.,  SO,  96.  162,  226,  230.  316. 
320,  334,  337,  353.  478,  492,  513. 

Erasmus  circle  at  Basel,  436. 

Brasiianaj  123,  139. 

Jisradrem  volant,  de  la  Jteitu,  203, 
309. 

Ewh,  .lohnnn,  martyr  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 224,  230. 

F.fite,  Cardinal  Hippolitode,  188. 

Kstienne,  Robert,  Parisian  printer, 
93,  148. 

Exoommunication.     See  Discipline, 

Exccmmuniration  among  the  Ana- 
baptists, 443. 

Erfrntia  S/riritualia,  See  ^^rittuU 
Errrrisea. 

Exhorters  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
305. 

Fsber,  Johann,  Archbishopof  Vienna. 
See  MrigerUin^  Johann. 

Faher.  Peter,  the  Jesuit,  637,  546. 
548.  567. 

Eaoi  <^  a  Ckureh^  the  "Congrega- 
tion "  assumes  the,  290- 

Fagius(B(tchlein),  Paul.  358. 
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FatbI,  WiUiaiD,  ftt  Buel,  39  ;  aorly 
life,  89  n.  ;  oalled  •  Luthcrui 
pTvacIieri  16  n,  ;  ftt  Aigle.  67/., 
S9 ;  the  apostle  of  French>8p««k- 
ing  SwitzerUnd,  67  ;  baptized  his 
converts  from  Uomttiiism,  68 n.  ; 
organiaoe  a  band  of  evaiigeliBr!*, 
71  and  n.  ;  at  Vallingen,  72  ;  wiit 
by  Bern  to  Geneva.  80  ;  in  Geneva 
during  the  siege,  64  ;  Bttenipt  to 
poiflon,  84  and  n.  ;  preaches  in  the 
oathe<lral  at  Geneva,  86  ;  inducee 
the  Council  of  Geneva  to  abolish 
the  Uasa,  88  ;  stru^lc  against  the 
aril  morals  of  the  town,  90  ;  char- 
acter and  marriage,  91  ;  joined  by 
Calvin.  102;  at  the  LAUsanue 
IHsputalUmt  103  ;  his  '*  congrega- 
tion," lO&n.  ;  banished  from 
Geneva.  74  and  n.,  116-124;  12. 
46h..  97,  109,  118/..  148. 

Feckcnham,  Abbot  of  Westminster, 
400  n, 

Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  the  ex- 
ooromtmication  of  Elizabeth,  1  n. ; 
on  the  Protestants  in  Vienna,  2  ; 
and  the  Anabaptists.  447,  449. 

Feria,  Coant  de,  Ambassador  of  Philip 
of  Spain,  886.  400. 

Ferrar,  Bobert,  Bishop  of  St  David's, 
878. 

Ferrara,  Ren<^,  Duchess  of»  101,  606. 

Ferriere,  Sieiir  de  la,  166. 

Kidno,  Uarsiglio.  and  Marguerite  of 
Navarre,  1S7. 

FIsg  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.  21. 

Flying  Sqwidrtm.     See  Eaeadnm, 

Fontainebleao,  Edict  of.  147  ;  184/. 

Foxe,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
340/. 

Foie,  John,  the  Martyrologist,  832. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  alternately  pro- 
tects and  persecutes  the  Bcforn)cr<t, 
148/.,  14B,  147/.;  Calvin's  letter 
to.  147;  founds  the  "Royal 
Leotareshiits"  at  Paris,  584/. 

Frmneii  of  Assisi,  606/.,  527. 

Franciscans  and  the  ReformKtion, 
306. 

Franciscans,  reformation  among  the, 
608/ 

Frankfurt  congregation  of  KngliHh 
exiles,  287  ;  20. 

J'Vank/uTt  Con/erfnet^  124. 

»flnJ^wrt  Fair,  18. 

Frederick,  Elector  of  the  Palstinato, 
becomca  a  Calrinist,  3,  4  n. 

Froaoao,  Fred.,  Archbishop  of  Sal. 
ft05.  lilO. 


Freibnrg,    Swiss 
Romanist,   48. 

21. 
FrcTicKman,   (his 
and  n,,  163. 


Canton,    strongly 
66,  75  n.,  76,  84  ; 

{i3t4  Oallut),  lOa^ 


Bishop  of  Win- 
869,  871,  876. 
an     Anabaptist 


Friesland,  East,  an  Anabaptist  place 

of  refuge,  238. 
Forest  Cantons,  and  theBefomiation, 

41,  60 ;  at  war  with  Znrich,  49  ; 

22. 
Froben,  printer  at  Basel,  27.  i 

Fromeut,  Autoiue,  at  Vallingen,  72  p 

in     Geneva,     74/*.  ;     his     wife    a 

preacher,  74  n. ;  contest  with  Fur- 

biti,    78/  ;  during    the    siege  of 

Geneva,  84. 
Furbiti,  Guy,  Romanist  preacher  in 

Oenera,  78/.  j 

Galtara,  Nicholaa  dee,  minister  of 
French  Protestants  in  Tjondon, 
186. 

OaUen,  St..  U2.  47,  48,  60.  122.  487. 
440. 

Gardiner,  Stephen, 
Chester.  349,  852. 

Oeelen,    Jan     van, 
leader,  23D. 

Gemblonra.  266. 

Geneva,  city  of,  history  and  con- 
Btilntion,  61/.  ;  ftarties  in,  62  ; 
Bern  and  Freilmrg,  63  ;  "the  gate 
of  western  Switzerland."  68,  89  ; 
town  councils  in,  08 ;  liUther's 
writings  in,  e4n.  ;  turhiilt-nt 
priests  in,  77  and  n.  ;  the  affair 
of  Furbiti  in.  78-82 ;  plot  to  seixe 
the  town,  82 ;  besieged  by  the 
Bishop  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
83  ;  attempt  Co  noison  the  Re- 
formed preachers  111,  84  and  a.  ; 
Pubiic  Disputation  in.  gfi/.  ;  MaM 
abolished  provisionally  in,  87  . 
completely,  69  ;  Diap^Uatioik  before 
the  Counoil,  8-^ ;  bacomea  an  in- 
dependent republio,  89 ;  motto 
Poai  ttnebrof  fwjc,  89  ;  evil  living 
in,  90  and  n.  ;  the  Artitha  of 
105/. ;  adopts  the  ceremonies  of 
Bern,  118/  ;  banishes  Calvin  and 
Fairl,  120/.  ;  begs  Calvin  to 
return,  125/  ;  the  *ftif*%tui/ical 
ordifvxncu  of.  128  ;  Consistory  of, 
128/  ;  the  ministry  in,  181/.  ; 
what  Calvin  did  for.  180/  ;  a 
city  of  refnge,  184  ;  "the  dogs  of 
Geneva,"  187;  eends  missionaries 
to  the  Netherlands,  238,  249  ;  6, 
e,  45,  152. 
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0«neTa»  Bishop  of,  01/.,  77»  116/.  ; 

AmadeuB     viu.    of    Ssvoj,     02 ; 

Pierre  de  U  Baumi),  77,  82/.,  86. 

8». 
OoneTA,  Vidomne  of,  82,  117. 
Qentili,  ADti-TnuiUri«ii,  426. 
Qemun  N<itioii«l  Council  feared  by 

the  PopA,  565  n. 
Oerixia.n  ProtestaDt  opinioo  of  Henry 

Till.,  341. 
Otrman  Vu/^ale,  434. 
GvrmaDy  and  the  Countor-Refornia- 

tion,  6C6/. 
Germartyf  nanie  given  to  an  Inn  at 

Cambridge,  320,  330. 
Oex,  district  of,  117. 
Ghent,  city  of,  265,  267. 
Ql&pion,  confessor  to  Charles  t.  and 

Luther,  4M. 
Olareanofl    (Heinrioh    Loriti).      See 

LorUi, 
Olanu,  a  Swiss  Canton,  22,  27/. 
Goch,  John  Punper  of,  226,  2S0. 
Qoderick,    Knf^liah    lawyer,   and  his 

Advice,  389. 
G^nzaga,  Klenore,  Daoheas  of  Urbino, 

506. 
Gonzaga,    Ercoli     di,     Curdtnal     of 

Mantua,   principal   Legate  at  the 

third   meeting  of  the  Council  of 

Trent,  688. 
Gonzaga,  Julia,  506. 
Grace,  pilgrimage  of,  346. 
Grandson,  iu  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  43» 

67.  72. 
Granvelle,     Antoino     Perronet     de. 

Cardinal  and  Bi^iop  of  Attm,  243, 

519.  621. 
Graphaeus,  Comeliui.  230. 
Grasaia,     Matteo,    fonnder    of    the 

CapucinM,  507/. 
Graubundeu.  the  (Griaons].  22.  49/ 
Grebel,  Conrad,  Huoianist  and  Aua* 

baptist,  486,  -446/ 
Orev.  Lady  Jaue,  371. 
Oribaldo,     Giovanni    Valentino,    an 

Anti-Trinitarian,  426. 
Grjndal.  Edmund,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop    of     Canterbury,     402  n., 

404. 
Groot,  Gerard,  and  the  Brethrtn  of 

the  Comnuyn  Lot,  226,  228. 
Guest,  Edmund,  letter  to  Ceoil.  398 

and  n. 
Otfefur,  Iam.     See  Beggars. 
Guipuzooa,    the    dinti-ict    in    which 

Loynla  was  born,  .S25. 
Guises,  the  fsmily  of  tlie.  151,  173 

and  %»,  180.  209,  288.  295,  297. 


Guise,  Frands,  Dnke  of,  176,  178, 
177/,  187,  189.  191/.  296. 

CfiarieMt  brother  of  Francis, 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  163,  170, 
173,  177,  187,  312,  688. 

Louis^  brother  of  Francis,  Car- 
dinal of  Guise.  189,  813. 

ffenry,  Duke  of,  son  of  Fnooia, 
198/.,  208,  212/. 

CharitSf  Duke  of  Hayenne,  son 
of  Francis,  213/,  218. 

Hearlem,  Town  of,  286/,  261. 

Hsgeiian.  Confertncs  at,  124. 

Hague,  The,  23C. 

Hallcr,  Berthold,  Reformer  of  Bern, 
40/..  64W..68. 

Hamilton.  Patrick.  279/ 

Hauseatio  League,  279. 

Hapsburg  (the  place).  21. 

Heath,  Dr.,  Arahdeiwoo  of  Oanter- 
bury,  840/ 

Hegius  (Haag)  Alexander,  236. 

Heidelberg  UaUckimn^  3,  4  n. 

Heigerlein,  Johann  (Faber),  20  and 
m.,  80,  34,  513. 

Helvetic  Con/asion,  Pirai,  S  n, 

Henry  ii.  of  France,  consistently 
persecutes  the  Protestants,  161. 

Henry  in.,  204,  214. 

Henry  iv.     See  £ourb<m. 

Henry  viii.  of  England,  his  policy 
towards  Scotland,  282/  ;  had  de. 
fended  curialiat  claims,  321  ;  rrsl 
doubts  about  the  validity  of  his 
marriage.  822/  ;  security  of  the 
kingdom  demanded  a  male  heir, 
323  ;  expected  the  Pope  to  declare 
his  marriage  invalid,  324  ;  apjicals 
to  the  Univenitiea,  326 ;  SuprttiM 
Head  of  the  Church,  327  ;  uses  the 
aHHOtcs  to  coerce  the  Curia,  326  ; 
separates  from  Rome,  330^.  ;  and 
the  German  Protestants,  340jf , 
347  ;  bis  theological  learning;.  347  , 
his  will,  352 ;  and  Z>ringti,  10 ; 
315/,  870,  417. 

Henry  of  Cond&     See  Bourbon, 

HMse  Cassel  becomes  Calvinist,  8. 

Hildegard  of  Bingen,  142  n. 

Hoen,  Cornelius  van  (sacramental 
controverey).  63. 

Hoirmsnn,  Melchior,  236/,  438,  442, 
444,  468. 

HonUliM,  Th»  Tuv/u*  (England), 
363. 

Hoogstraten.  249. 

Hooper,  John,  Bishop  of  Gloncestar, 
318,  358,  369.  864/,  377/ 
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Honiul,  Michel  de  1*,  Chancellor  of 

Franw,  177»  IBl,  186. 
Hopkins,  Thomas,   metricBl  version 

of  the  pMinu,  3S5. 
Hubinaier,     Balthasar,    AnabniitMt, 

iSijr,,  442. 
IliiUt,  Krandi  ran   de,   InqoUitor, 

230. 
1 1  iimanum      and      the      Reformed 

Chnrehefl.  9  ;  and  the  Italian  Re- 

forunTB.  504,  507. 
Hninaniiimj  Christian,  319. 
Hub,  John,  SI. 
Hussites,  92. 

Hut,  Hana,  Anabaptist,  489. 
Hrmn-book   of  the    Brethren,    435, 

"449/. 


^couocUsin  in  Switzerland.  72,  87  ; 
in  France,  145,  183.  101  ;  in  the 
Netberlaudfl,  263,  267  ;  in  3<H>t- 
Und,  204  ;  in  MUnster,  453. 

Ignatius  Lojnla,  family  and  earlj 
life,  625  ;  on  his  sick-lH^d,  527  ;  st 
Hanresst  &27if.  ;  his  visions,  527, 
529,  632,  652;  and  Lntber.  629. 
532,  559 ;  his  mysticism.  530  ;  at 
sohool  at  Barcelona.  532 ;  im- 
prisoned for  hereby,  533  ;  in  Parts, 
533jf.  ;  considered  doctrines  as 
rallitAiy  commands,  636 ;  in  Italy, 
545/*.  ;  his  preacliers  in  Italy, 
546 ;  Society  of  Jesus  founded, 
648/,  ;  elected  OcneraJ,  649/.  ; 
sceKs  to  win  back  Germany,  556  jf. ; 
his  home  niii»sion  work,  659  ;  an 
wlacatrKl  clergy,  559. 

lies  de  Safntonge,  Church  at,  166. 
9ee  SairUon^t. 

lllitoriicy  of  English  olergj*.  353/ 

Iniagt^,  niiracinDUs,  destroyed,  344 
and  n.  ;  352,  409. 

Judex  i)f  Prokihited  Books,  602/.  ; 
practice  of  hnming  hooks,  602/  ; 
various  lUt  of,  603  ;  231/  ;  effect 
on  learninf^,  605. 

Indulgtmee.  m  Geneva,  64  ;  long  ob- 
jected to  in  the  Netherlands,  228  ; 
16,  28. 

JnjvnctUms  in  England,  Of  1686 
(Henry  vin.},  834,  3S9;  of  1638 
(Henry  vtll.),  S85,  840;  of  1647 
(Edward  vi.),  352  ;  of  1654  (Maiy), 
374  ;  of  Elirabcth,  407,  410. 

Inn^  Light,  The,  428/.,  466. 

Inguisiiion,  three  types  of,  597  ;  the 
Spanish,  608;  proposed  in  Franco, 
163.  W9  ;  in  the  NrtherlandB.  220, 


266  ;   in    Italv,  470,  600/.  ;   489; 

492.  497,  531. 
/luliliUio.       ChriMianix     Rtligtoniw^ 

baaed  on  the  Aftastits'  Creed,  100  ; 

uu  iiH'h'<4ia-tical  government,  129  ; 

what  it  did  for  the  Reformation, 

156/  ;  99/..  147.  156,  159,  30:., 

614. 
Instruction,  Zwingli's,  35. 
IhUrim,  The  Augstturij,  567. 
Irixli    raisHionuiiea    in    Switzerland, 

23. 
InaUclla  of  C^Lstile  and  tlie  Spanish 

Itelorniatioii,  490, 
Isoiidun,  1C6. 

Jtaiian  h^rrtic  Friars,  886  »* 
Italy,  religious  condition  of,  501/  : 

the  |>easants,  601  ;  in  the  towns,' 

503. 
Ivrj,  Battle  of,  218. 

Jamea  v.  of  Scotland,  281. 
Jamac,  Battle,  194. 
Jay.  Clftiidf,  Jesuit,  537,  556.  567. 
Jeanne  d'Albret,diiughterotMArg«  ret 

of  Navarre,    wife  of  Antoine  dO 

Bourbon  and  mother  of  Henry  iv. 

of  France,  declares  herself  a  Pro- 
testant. 185;  in  La  Rochelle.  194; 

consents   to  the  marriage  of  her 

son  with  Marguerite  de  Valois,  tlie 

daughter  of  Catherine  de'  Medici, 

197;  172,  189,  195. 
Jeanne  de  Jnssio,  chronicler  nun  of 

Geneva,   e5«.  ;  74n.,  79  and  «., 

SSn.;  117. 
Jesuits.     See  Company  of  Jesus. 
Jesuits  in  Franoe,  608  ;  in  Oermanv, 

606. 
Jewel,   John,    Bishop  of  Salisbury, 

3d],  402 ».,  401,  407,  413  and  n. 
John   Casimir  in    the   Kethcrlnnds, 

266. 
John     Frederick    of    Saxony    and 

Henry  vm.,  840,  347. 
John  George  of  Anhalt,  3. 
Joinville,   Chateau  of,   190;  Treaty 

of,  207  ;  F'rince  of,  213. 
Jon,  Francis  du,  249. 
JoyeuM  entree  of  Brabant,  246. 
Jnd,  Leo,  111. 
Jurisdietianis  potataa,  332. 
Jus  episco}Mie  of  Civil  Rulen,  9. 
Justijication  of  the  Prinee  of  Oranfft, 

268. 
Jiistijieation,  The  Doeiriixe  of,  at  the 

Hegeusburg     Conference,     619/.. 

577  ;  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  568; 

676/. 
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Kaiser,  a  Znrirh  pastor  burnt  as  a 

heretic  in  Scliwyz,  49. 
Kampen,  237. 
Kappel,  First  Peace  of,  49 ;  Second 

Peace  of,  61 ;  Battle  of,  51 ;  Charter 

of,  61. 
Kaia-SapiiMs,  423,  434. 
Kesuler,  Johutn,  47. 
Kibbenbroick,    Gerard,    Anabaptist 

bargomasterofMUiister,  460. 
Kii»d$,  taking   the  commnnion    in 

both,  a  sign  of  Protestantism,  20, 

399,  406  a. 
King$  Book,  The,  10,  837,  349. 
Kirkcaldr  of  Orange,  Sir  William, 

284. 
Kirk-Sesman,  eoelesiastical  oonrt  in 

the  Scottish  Chureh,  808. 
Klein-Basel,  25. 

Knipperdollingi  Bernhardt,  Anabap- 
tist, bnrgomaster  of  UUnster,  460 ; 

426,  464  and  n.,  468. 
Knox,    John,    early   history,    285 ; 

galley  -  slave    in     France,     286 ; 

preaches  in  England,  286/.,  360, 

862 ;  in  Switserland  and  Germany, 

287  ;  marries  Marjory  Bowes,  288 ; 

in  Scotland,  293;  in  Edinlmrj^h, 

299/.  ;  nipidity  of  his  work,  308  ; 

and  Queen  Mary,  309/.  ;  and  the 

Dnko  01  Somerset,  S5U. 
Kolb,    Fraucin,   preaches   in    Bern, 

42. 
Krakaa  (Cracow),  a  Socinian  centre, 

472. 
Kuiper,  WiUem  de,  a  disciple  of  Jan 

Hatthys,  459. 

Lainez,  Diego,  Jesuit,  188,  637,  455, 
548,  652,  556,  577/,  695. 

Lsmbtrt,  Francis,  04  n. 

Lasoo,  John  k,  Polish  refugee  in 
England,  858. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
371,  378,  382. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  365. 

Laaianne,  Bishop  of,  refuses  to  come 
to  the  Bern  DtapiUation,  41,  44. 

Lausanne,  Bishopric  of,  28,  67,  70. 

Lausanne,  part  of  the  Pays-de-Vaud, 
67,  118, 116,  152 ;  reformation  in, 
70,  89,  126. 

Ijeagae,  The  PerpUual  (Forest  Can- 
tons), 21 ;  of  Brvnnen^  21 ;  of  the 
Boute  of  Ood  (Bhctia),  22 ;  The 
Orey  (Orisons),  22 ;  of  the  Tm 
Juri$dieiion$,  22 ;  7%e  ihrw  per* 
petital,  ^f  jttefia,  22 ;  CftrMion 
Civic,   48;  Bortmuum,  60;   The 


L''nffu^  ag.iinst  tlie  Hugiioiiots, 
how  it  arose,  205 /T.  ;  hecomea  dis- 
loyal, 207,  209, "212.  608;  The 
League  of  Puris,  207  ;  the  Sixteen, 
210. 

Leclerc,  Jean,  French  Protestant 
martyr,  143. 

Lecleiv,  Pierre,  MiuUter  at  Mesux, 
160. 

Lecturers.  Royal.    See  Jioyal. 

Ltff%vi-e  u'  Etaples,  Jacques  (Faber 
Stapttlensbt)  and  Humanism,  11  ; 
and  Luther.  15,  74,  97  ;  wiahes  to 
restore  the  practiL-es  of  the  Church 
of  the  first  three  centuries,  109  : 
inspired  the  *' group  of  Heaux, 
141 ;  anticipated  Luther,  141 ; 
tmnslated  the  Bible  into  French, 
142  ;  a  mystic,  142n. 

Leib,  Kilian,  Salzburg  ohronioler, 
and  the  Anabaptists,  448. 

Leith,  17i  279. 

Lenten  Fasting,  81. 

Lesley,  Korman,  284. 

Lethiugton,  William  Haitiand  of. 
See  Maitiand. 

Leyden,  Anabaptist  attempt  on,  239; 
siege  of,  263  ;  Universi^  of,  264. 

Leyden,  Jan  of.     See  Boekelaan. 

Ltitertinee  in  Geneva,  116. 

Liudau,  48. 

Lintlsay,  Sir  David,  Soottish  satirist, 
278. 

Lollards,  in  England,  816/,  874  ; 
and  Anabaptists,  440/ 

Lords  of  the  CongrtgtUum  (Scotland), 
289,  293,  299,  420. 

Loriti,  HeinrichofOlarus(Glareaniis), 
Swiss  Hamanist,  18n.,  25tt.,  29. 

Lorraine,  The  Cardinal  of.  See  Qniee, 

Louis  of  Cond^.    See  Bourbon. 

Louis  of  Nasun.    See  Ntuaau. 

Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  t. , 
137,  144. 

Louvain,  University  of,  and  list  of 
Prohibited  Books,  603. 

Loyola,  Ighatins.    See  Ignaiius, 

Lupulus.     See  W6ljUin, 

Luther,  on  clerical  marriage,  37  ;  in* 
fluence  on  the  Reformea  Churches, 
18^.  ;  anticipations  of  his  teach- 
ing, 15,  141  ;  and  Zwin^i,  27, 
60  ;  theonr  of  the  Eucharist,  66» 
412/;  16/.,  24,  63,  124,  141, 
148,  164,  841,  364,  406n.,  421, 
452,  478,  493,  607,  629,  570.  678.. 

Luther's  writings  known  in  Iranoe, 
142  ;  in  Engluid,  820 ;  in  Genera, 
64  A,  ;  in  So)tland,  279. 
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LudieMn    theoIogiAiu     invitAd     to  [ 
Fnooe,  146. 

Luthferaiit  a  nAine  applied  to  all  Pro- 
testants, 16  and  ft.,  65,  70 n.,  160, 
330,  600. 

Latbarani  loit  part  of  Germany  to 
th«  Reformed,  3. 

Lntzem,  22,  i7/. ;  Diet  at,  82. 

Lyoni,  Charch  at,  166. 

MafOD,  Jean  le,  flrst  Protestant 
mittiflterin  Paris,  166. 

Macroniai,  Martin,  S64. 

Madruzio,  BiHhop  of  Trent  and  Car- 
dinal, 667/:.  574,  681. 

Hadruzzo,  Ludovico,  Bishop  of  TVent, 
588. 

Mains,  Arohieniaoopal  Province  of, 

Haiiland,   Williani,    of  Lethington, 

19,  301,  310,  312. 
MaiMlukts  (in  Gciiova),  62. 
Mangin.  £tieune,  of  Meaux,  lliO. 
UsnreHa,     Dominican    Convent    at, 

527  :  Ignatius  Loyola  at,  628. 
Mantes,    Assembly  of    French   Fro- 

t«MUuts  at,  221. 
Mhiiul'I,  Nicholas,  artist  in  Bern,  40. 
Manz,  Felix,  Swiss  Anabaptist  mar- 
tyr. 446/. 
MaraiB-Saint'Germain,  Rue  de,  174. 
Marbnrg  Colloquy,  the,  £0. 
Hni'cnnrt,    Antoinc,    author    of    the 

JHtuards,  146. 
Margsret  of  Parma,  242,  248,  2!;0, 

252,  257. 
Margnerite    d'Angotil^me,    sistrr  of 

Pranria  t.,   marritjil  the   King  of 

Navarre,  eduextiuu  and  ctiaraoter, 

136jir  ;   her  Christian  IMatonLim, 

137  ;  relations witli  Brivonnet,  138; 

with     Luther    and     Calvin.     188; 

the  I/eptam^ran,   140  ;  accused  of 

hereey.  146  ;  11.  74n.,  97  ;i.,  136h., 

143,  606/.,  634/ 
Margnisnte  de   Valois,    daughter   of 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  nwrriod  to 

Henrv  IV.,  197. 
Marignsno,  Battle  of,  28. 
Mamix,  John  de,  254. 
Marot.  Clement,  his  French  Psalms 

in  Geneva,   106r.,  148;  in  Faris, 

172;  93,  146. 
Marria^,  regtUations  for,  in  Geneva, 

106/.  ;  of  the  clergy,  365;  "oleri* 

cal,"36;  33,  42. 
Mandglio  Ficiiio,  137. 
Marftiglio  ofPsdua.  431. 
MmriAa  Houaea  (Je«uit),  561. 


Martyr  Termf^U,  Pet«r,  8S8. 
Martyrs,   in   hngland   nuder  Queen 
Mary,  376jf.  ;  in  the  Netherlands, 
224,  230/  ;   in  Scotland,  280/.  ; 
in  France,  148/1 
Mary    of    Burgundy,    daughter    of 
Charles  the  ^Id  and  gran-lmother 
of  Charlea  v..  wife  of  Maximilian, 
225. 
Mary  of  Guise  or  Lorraine,  sister  of 
Francis  Duke  of  Guise,  and  Queen 
of  Jamea  v.  of  Scotlsnd,  20,  290, 
293/.,  388. 

Mary  of  Hungary,  Regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  233,  240,  618. 

Mary.  Queen  of  England,  reaction 
under,  368  jf.  ;  marries  PhiUp, 
prince  of  Spain  ;  Papal  sopremsAy 
restored,  373 ;  Romanist  legisla- 
tion, 373/.  ;  acniplrs  about  poa- 
■ession  or  e-cclesiastical  lands,  382  ; 
death,  383/.  ;  292,  346,  880. 

Mary,  Queen  of  S^'otUnd.  educated 
in  France,  283  ;  "the  little  Queen," 
283 ;  refuses  to  ratify  ttie  acts  of 
the  reforming  Estaies,  309';  in 
Sootland,  309/.  ;  her  coming 
dreaded,  809  ;  281,  292,  310. 

Maasaores,  at  Vassy,  190;  at  Sens, 
190  ;  at  Toalonse,  190  ;  at  Roui'U« 
190;  at  Paris.  190;  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, 198/.,  261,  608;  at 
Zutphen,  261  ;  at  naarleni,  261. 

MaUhew^  Thomas,  of  Matthew's 
Bible,  389. 

Maabert,  Place,  where  the  Protest- 
auts  were  burnt,  148. 

Mayenne,  Duke  of.    See  Ouim, 

Meaux,  The  tjr&up  of,  11/.,  67,  97, 
100.  137/.,  146. 

Affauzt  the  Ftmrtem  of,  148,  160. 

Meaux,  Protestant  Church  in,  166/ 

Meohlin  burnt  by  the  Spaniards, 
261. 

Medici,  Giovanni  Giaoomo  de',  a 
condottiere,  50. 

Meersborg,  47. 

Melanchthon.  4n..  148,  154,  340. 
.^O?.  5ia/.,  557. 

MeUhi"rUe*,  The,  438  ;  in  HUnster, 
458  ;  on  aeparation,  466. 

Mendoza,  Pedro,  Archbishop  ol 
Toleilo  and  Cardinal,  490. 

AferincM,  ArrU  de,  1 49. 

Merlin,  Jean  Raymond,  184. 

Meyer,  Johann,  of  Eck,  26. 

Meyer,  Sebastian,  Reformer  of  Benii 
40. 

Miobelet,  Jules,  on  Calvin,  159. 
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llflliaBd,aHa#Miota<raii^(dd,90t. 

HUton,  Jolin,  18. 

Mittistrr  in  th«  B«fin«Md  ChoiohM, 

181. 
Mimbe!,   ft   Hngnenot    stronghold, 

aou 

JNroJr  dt  VAm$  m^Aerum,  07  %. ,  96. 
HoUid,  Tbb,  inXkiMVA,  77. 
Honksteries,  The  diat^ution  of  the, 

m, 

HoBOdatoar,  BitftSe  of,  195. 

HonnflcenduD,  887. 

Montaubui,   HngaeiMiit  -atronghold, 

196;201/.»m 
Honto  Ourino.  609. 
Monto,  Oian  Maria  Oioochi,  Onrdiaal 

del,  later  P(»e  Jalios  xfi.»  666, 

681. 
Hontmor,  Tlie  familj  o^  with  whom 

Calvin  wae  edaoated,  92. 
MimtinoraMy,  Th»  Constablede,  151, 

170,  178,  178,189,  191,198. 
ICootpelUer,   Hggiienot  atronghold, 

238. 
Uontpeniier,  Dncheai  of,  a  Leaguer, 

210,  216. 
Itoutrow,  279. 
MoraU,  mnnicipal   legislation    ooq- 

oemiDg,  108, 123 ».,  130;  standard 

of,  low  in  Western  Switzerland, 

118. 
Horat,  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vand,  48, 

47. 
UoraT,  James  Stewart,  Sari  of,  201, 

810. 
Hon,  Sir  Thomas,  817,  810,  821, 

825,  887/. 
Iforel,  minister  in  Paris,  186. 
Ifoigarten,  the  battle  of,  21,  26. 
Horaay  da  Plessis,  lladame,   way 

sbb  dressed  her  hair,  168  «. 
Iforone,  OioHnni  de  Cardinal,  612, 

616,  624,  586,  691,  606. 
Mortal  nn,  Jesnits  wary  of  chaiging 

their  penitents  with,  655. 
Halite,  On^rin,  a  leading  erangelioal 

in  Geneva,  76. 
Hohlhaasen,  48,  60, 122. 
Uttller,  Hans  of  Medikon,  Anabap- 
tist, 441. 
Hondt,  Dr.  Christopher,  Cecil's  agent 

in  Germany,  296  and  ft. 
lianicipal  lift  in  the  Netherlands, 

225. 
Mttnster,  Bishop  oC  468,  464. 
Httnster,   citv  off  enrolled    in    the 

Schmalkala  X^eague,  466  ;  besieged 

during  the  whole  period  of  Ana* 

baiitist  rule,  462  ;  fall  of.  468. 

4o** 


ifflmtfsr,  itibi^feM  if  a^in,  4SlI 

488,  461/. 
arysfMlM,  Sfimitk,  490, 680/.,  647^ 

671. 

Kaoohlsoti,  Bfshqp  of  Chioggia,  on 
tradition  anfl  Seriptars,  674. 

Kancy,  207. 

Kaatas,  Bdiot  of,  19,  821/.  / 

JVossav  Coi^esiitm,  in, 

KasBsa,  JFiUiam  of,  WinoedfOrBiig^ 
,  at  the  abdication  of  Charles  v.. 

■840;  member  of  tht  Conncll  of 
SUte  for  the  Netherlands,  243: 
prot'-otfl  against  the  treatment  of 
the  NetherUnds,  247 ;  not  deedved 
by  Philip's  dupUcitv,  268;  his 
JiutiJSetUiim,  368;  chosen  Stadt- 
liolder,  260 ;  Gonremor  of  the 
Seventeen  Provinces,  266  ;  reward 
offered  for  his  assassination,  267 ; 
his  Apology ;  2^7  ;  asssasinatsd, 
268  ;  how  he  acquired  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Oran^ '  Chalons,  268 
and  n.  ;  his  wives,  269  %,  ;  his 
character,  268/. 

Louis  of,  249,  262,  260,  268. 

NasaoHwen.  WUhelmu$  von,  261. 

National  characteristics  rMopear'in 
the  various  Beformed  CnurcheSy 
19. 

Nemours,  pnohess  of,  216. 

Nerac,  capital  of  French  Navarre, 
189, 185. 

Neuohfttol,  48,  78,  89,  126,  146. 

Neuvillo.  80.  ^ 

Kew  Learning,  TJU,  26,  187,  141, 
859,  402,  515. 

Nit-ene  Creed,  180 ;  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  598. 

Nimes,  166,  201,  202. 

Nisbet,  Murdoch,  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  Scots,  277  n. 

Northnralterland,  John  Dndlsy^ 
Duke  of,  860. 

NoeahU*^  j^ssefflft/y^  (France),  177. 

Nclablei,  AmmUy  €f  (England), 
3-26. 

Novars,  Battle  of,  28. 

Noyon,  Birthplace  of  Calvin,  02. 

Nnns,  in  Geneva,  00 ;  none  among 
the  Jesuits,  561. 

Ochino,  Bernardino,  fl&8. 

Oebli,  Hans,  Landaniann  of  Glinis, 

40. 
Oecolampadius,  Johannes  (Hiiisg< n), 

at   ltft<*al,  SO ;   on   excommiiuica* 

tion,  112;  140,  320 
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OM«nbu-neTeldt,  John  of,  269. 

Olevian,  Cupar,  i  n. 

OltT^Un,  Pierre  Robert,  tramUtor  of 

the  Biblo  into  French,  96. 
OUon,  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  67. 
Orange,  Princ«  of.    de«  J^amau. 
OraDgft.    Pnocipality     of    Orange- 

Chalona,  368  n. 
Oratory,  Chamhcrs  t^  (Netherlanda), 

226. 
Oratory  qf  Divins  Love,    The,   SOS, 

609/. 
Orba,    part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud» 

67. 
OrdinU  PoUttOB,  382. 
Ordonnanc€9  4cdtsiasi\qiu»  de  fif^i^e 

He  Omive,  107.  128/..  181. 
Orleaoa,  Calrio  at,  95  ;  church  at, 

166;  146,  181. 
Omionta,  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud, 

67. 
Oxford.  17,  276,  820. 

pMification  of  Ohmt,  265/.  367. 

Palatinate,  becomes  Calvinut,  3. 

Pampcluna,  Ignatiuii  Loyola,  at  the 
«iege  of,  52tf. 

Paue,  Roltituji  de,  Boroamat  in 
Geneva,  68. 

Pantheiat  Myitttcism,  422,  424.    * 

Paraphraaea,  Erasmus',  in  theCliarch 
of  England.  363. 

Paris,  Liithcr's  writings  in,  18  and 
n.  ;  alTair  of  the  PUuardt,  145  ; 
prisons  in,  164  ;  League  of,  201  ff* 

Paris'  btutleuLs  songs,  535/. 

Parker,  Dr.  Matthew,  Archbishop  of 
Onhterbury,  404,  409,  417. 

Parkhuntt,  John,  Bishop  of  Norwith, 
402n,.  416. 

FarUmrfit,  of  Paris  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, 142/.,  144.  146,  160,  162/., 
160,  170,  171,  174,  185,  213,  220, 
585,  656. 

Parlement,  of  Aix,  147, 149  ;  of  Bor- 
deaux. 147,  217  ;  of  Dgon,  176  ;  of 
fiouen,  147  ;  of  Toulouse,  147, 171. 

PaHemenU,  French.  16Si».,  217. 

Pariiam«iU /or  tXe  Mcrmilies  qfche 
Clergy,  826,  327. 

Parma.  Alexander  Pamese,  Dnke  of, 
218.  220.  249,  366. 

pArnia.  MArgaret  of.     Se«  Margartt. 

Patrick'i  Plaeet,  280  n. 

Patrimony  (^  Ou  Kirk,  306. 

Fanl  IV.,  Pope,  In..  163,  169.  Sec 
Caraffa. 

Paul,  Martin,  of  the  Gribnnden,  60. 

Payenw,  64.  89. 


Pays  de  Vaud,  66.  84,  89,  108,  lOd, 
116/. 

P«au  i>f  Montieur,  304. 

Peasantry,  Italian,  religions  con'li 
tion,  601  ;  derotion  to  Kranois  of 
Assist  and  his  imitators,  502. 

Peawnt^  H^ar,  The,  64. 

Penance,  Doctrine  ^,  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  684. 

Penney,  117. 

Pens,  Jurg.  pnpil  of  Albrecht  Diirer. 
Atiabaptist.  436. 

Pieards,  11,  92. 

Picardy,  character  of  the  people,  92. 

Pictures  in  ChorohM  (Zurich),  35.  42. 

Philip  of  Hesse  and  the  Anabaptists, 
447,  466,  458  ;  68. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  compared  with 
Charlea  v.^  240/ ;  policy  of  extir- 
pation of  Prot«atant«,  241  :  lainut* 
Knowledge  of  Ketlierlaiids'  afl'ain, 
34Sn.,  244. 

Pius  v.,  196,  696. 

Placards  (manifestoes)  in  Geneva, 
04/.  ;  in  Paris,  abont  the  Maaa, 
145. 

i'/aoard:s[QoTemment  proclamationa 

-  uaiust  the  Protebtltnbi)  in  the 
Netherlands,  242,  346,  247.  266, 
266. 

PttUottism.  ChrieLian,  11,  137. 

Poissy.  Colloquy  of,  20.  186 jf.,  S13; 
Con/ermee  at,  188  :  £diei  of,  188. 

Poitiers,  Chnroh  at,  166/. 

Pole,  Bejginald,  Aruhbishop  of  Cauter- 
tmry,  Cardinal,  member  of  the 
OratiiTy  oj  Divine  Love,  605  ; 
Legate  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
666;  372,  377,  881/.,  610.  624, 
687  n. 

Politigws,  Lts,  203. 

Polontmiin,  Bibli<tl/tcai  FnUn*m,  472. 

Polygamy,  in  Miinster,  463 jf. 

PoH'tenebraa  liur,  89. 

Pone,  the  Primacy  of  the,  33,  492  : 
Swiss  Bodyguard  of  the,  23: 
power  limited  by  the  Peace  of 
Atigsburg.  1  and  n,,  406,  414; 
and  Bishops  ut  the  Council  of 
Trent,  692/.     See  CurialiMm. 

Popes  mentioned : 

Innocent  ni.  (1198-1216).  597. 
Julius  II.  (1503-1621).  322,  871. 
Leo  X.  (1513-1523).  180.  31P/. 
Adrian    n.    (162^-1623),    494, 

496jf. 
Clement  vii.    (1628-1684),   64, 
324  ;  advises  Henry  VIIL  to 
bigamy.  326,  610. 
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PopMIDMltiOIMd? 

PmI  hi.  {16U-\U9),  R«fonna 
Qlid«r»  ftlO,   613;   S46,   S57, 
470»  600,  610,  648,  660*  581  ; 
and  tb«  OoonoU  of  Trent,  666 
and  ».,  681. 
JnUui  in.  (16&(K1666),  Gonneil 
of  Trait  onder,  666  and  n.,  681. 
MarodliiB  II.  (1666).  686. 
Paal  IV.   (1566-1669),  Coanoil 
of  Trant  ander,  566  and  n., 
691,  594 ;  245. 
PiQM  IV.  (1669-1565),  his  policy 

of  nformation,  596. 
PitSSV.  <16«e-1672),  196. 
Sixtos  V.  (1580-1690),  208. 
Prttmunin,  SUUiOes  <f,  825. 
PragnuUic  Sandicm  ofBourget^  183. 
yrayer-Book  of  King  Bdward  F/., 

The  First.  356/.,  861.  408ii. 

firayef'Book  of  Kimg  Edward  VI., 

The  Second,  287, 290  and  n. ,  301/. , 

395/.,  398,  401,  403  and  n.,  406. 

JVaWr-JSooit   of   Slizabeth,    396/., 

401,  404,  419. 
Prayiw  Cireles  or  Headings  among 

th«  Brtthrtnf  438. 
Prt-atoR-elerts^    The,    Paalm  -tinging 

at,  172,  183 ;  165. 
Prt$mee  <tf  Ou  Body  of  Christ  in  the 

Sacrament  qfthe  8u)tper^  411/*. 
Privaa,  a  Hognenot  stronghold,  201. 
iMvilegea  of  NoblM  in  Franoe  in  the 

Sixteenth  Centnry,  171. 
FtoesstUma  expiatory,  in  Paris,  146. 
Pmclamntions    abotU    religion,    by 

Marj,  370  ;  by  Elizabeth,  388. 
Psatms,  (ja1vin*e  Oommentary  on  Uu, 

97. 101. 
Psalms,  Singing  of  tiie,  in  the  ver- 
nacnlar,  106  and  n.,  183.  251/  ; 
in  the  Netherlands,  251 ;  in 
England,  856  ;  Clement  Mtfofs, 
172  and  tt.,  263. 
Pseaunus  included  rdtgious  canticles, 

107  n. 
Purgatory,  The  Doctrimqf,  attscked, 

81.  38,  43. 
Paritamtmj  the  beginnings  of,  364. 
Pay,  (Tsrdinal  do.   Prefect  of  the 
Inquisition,  378. 

Quun,  The  littie,  282  f, 
Qoignon,  (Ssrdinal,  aliturgtnt,  857. 
Qnintin,  Dr.,  speaker  for  the  clerKV 
at  the  SUtas-Oeneral  of  IMO,  183. 

Randolph,  Sir  Thomss,  Blftftbsth*s 
Ambassador  ia  SootUad,  SOI,  311. 


Ratisbon.  '  Sei  Jttgeminirg: 
Headers  in  the  Scottish  Chnroh,  306. 
Headings,  438. 
Be-boftiem,  68«. ;  434,  447. 
Reformation  of  the  Hediaval  Church 

demanded  by  all,  484. 
Refonned    Ohumhes,    CoDfratemitj 

among  the,  20 ;  Confbssions.    See 

Coi^essiaHS, 
Reformers  in  Itsly,  503/. 
Begeneburg,     The     Coi^erenee     at, 

519/. ;    was  the  parting  of  the 

ways.  523. 
Regents  in  the  Netherlands,  Uargaret 

of  Austria,  225  ;  Mary,  widowed 

Queen    of    Hungary,    233,    242; 

Margaret  of  Parma,  242,  248,  260, 

252,  257  ;  the  Duke  of  Alva,  see 

Alva ;  Alexander  Famese,   Duke 

of  Parma,  see  I^rma. 
Belies  destroyed  in  England,   848, 

344  and  n. 
Beligion,  Those  <^  the,  160. 
Religion,  The  alteration  qf,  896. 
Renaisssnee,  The,  6,  8. 
Renan,  Bmeat,  on  (Calvin,  159. 
Renard,  Stmou,  envoy  of  Chsrics  v. 

in  Englaud,  377. 
Renato,  Csmille,  426. 
Renaudie.  Oodefroj  de  Barry,  Seig- 
neur de  la,  176. 
Ren6e,    Duchess   of  Ferrara.      See 

Ferrara. 
Requesens-y-Zuniga,  Don  Louts,  26S. 
Req%est,  The  (Netherlands),  260. 
BAervaiut  eeeteeiasHea,  2. 
JUstUmtion,  The,  defends  polygaray 

in  Hiinster,  467. 
Khctia,  22. 
Richmond,  Henry  FitaroTt  Dnke  of, 

323. 
Ridley,  Nicholas.  Bishop  of  London, 

818,   369,   360,   864/,  871,  378, 
.  882. 

Riots  in  Geneva,  81,  87. 
Rooeo  di    Musso,   on  the  Like  of 

Como,  60. 
Rooheblond,  Sienr  de  U,  (bnnder  of 

the  Perts  League,  2fflf. 
Rochelle,  La,  Hngwuiot  stronghold, 

194/.,  301,  328. 
Rodrigoes,  Simon,  JeMit,  687,  666. 
Rogers,  John,  889,  877. 
Ron,  Heinrioh,  AnabAtist,  466. 
Roman  OSvil  Iaw  rad  eoelMUatkAl 

mis,  8. 
Romanist  reaction  in  Inrope,  887. 
SosMr.  Isabella,  and  Ignatius  Loyola, 

661  and  %.,  6iS. 
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RothioftOQ.  Berohcrd,  Anftb«ptist 
lertder  in  Munster,  ib2Jf.  ;  hifl 
The86$t  454  ;  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  Abb/.  ;  accepts  polygauiy 
with  diffiotifty,  465/.  ;  death,  46«. 

Rotterdam.  11. 

Jiotuli  Seotias,  The,  376. 

Ruubli,  Williaiii,  fintt  Umaa  prtest  to 
luarrj'f  :17. 

Rouen,  Chiin*li  at,  100. 

Kougli,  John,  Sroltish  prearher,  386, 

Koiusel.  iiei-ard,  lf7,  109. 

Jtofol  Ltiturfra  in  Paris,  95,  98, 

Jtttfrn'e,  7*^  Btiuk,  on  kneeling  at 
the  Lord'i  Snpfier,  862,  405  n. 

Jinbric,  OrriamenO;  of  1559,  405 
and». 

Jiida  of  Faith,  Doclriikt  of  the,  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  568,  672/". 

Bnysbroeo,  Jao  van,  the  MjBtic,  226, 

Socramont  of  the  Holy  Supper, 
oosht  to  be  celebrnted  weekly,  105 
ana  n.  ;  both  "kinda  "  partaken, 
1^5,  304  ;  diiKuaaed  at  the  Regona- 
burg  Conference,  522/.  :  Doctrine 
of,  definod  at  the  Connoil  of  Trent, 
668.  582^. 

Sacrainentid  ControTcrf>y.  Bern 
T^beJM  and  the,  52  ;  intheNcther- 
landa  and  the  Rhino  Provinea^  52  ; 
Oarlstadf  •  viowi.  53  ;  Zwinpli'a 
TiewR  permeate  German  citiea,  53  ; 
oontroTersy  complicated  bv  i^Iitt- 
eal  ideas,  54;  common  tnoughta 
aboat  the  Sacramont  of  tho  Holy 
Snpper,  54  ;  KuchariAt  and  .Ma»]i. 
65  ;  Zwingli's  theory,  56  ;  Luther's 
theory,  56 ;  Calvin's  theory 
aiOcept«d  in  Switwrland,  59  ;  and 
in  part  of  Germany,  60. 

Sacramentariaiu,  name  giTea  to  the 
followers  of  Zwingli.  146. 

Sadoleto,  Giacomo,  Cardinal,  507^ 
510. 

8aint-Andr^,  Marshal,  184,  190,  192. 

M&iut  Andrews,  285. 

Saiut  Bartholomew,  MaMacre  of, 
196  ;  medal  stmck  in  Rome  in 
hoDonr  ol.  200  and  n. 

8aint  DenK  Henry  iv.  received  into 
the  Roman  Church  at,  219  ;  battle 
of,  193. 

Saint  Germaina,  185. 

Saint  Jaoquet,  Ruede,  in  Pans.  167, 
171, 

Saint  Omera,  254. 

Sainfe  Aldegonde,  Philip de  Mamix, 
lord  of,  249. 


8u  Gallen.     See  OvUen. 
Salamsnca,  Unlveniity  of,  491. 
Siilie  Law,  in  France,  206;  believed 

tu  hold  in  England,  323. 
Salmeron,  Alonao,  Jenuit,  687,  548| 

556,  5G6,  595. 
Saltburg,  Anabaptiata  in.  448  ;  18. 
.Sam,  Conrad,  of  Ulm,  r»8. 
Samson  or  Sanson,  Bemhard,  a  leller 

of  InduluenceA,  29. 
Samwrre,  Hugn»-not  stronghold,  201. 
Sandilands,  Sir  Jame*.  291. 
Sanilyi,  Kdwin,  Archbishop  of  Vork, 

404. 
Saunter,   Antoine.  Swisa  evang^ii 

82  n. 
Savoy,  43  ;  Duke  of,  62,  64,  66.  77,' 

89,  116. 
Hchstrhausen.  Svriaa  Canton,  22.  46, 

43,  48,  BO,  122. 
Scfii/anoj/Ot   H,    Venetian   agent   in 

Eugland,  392,  399  and  n. 
Schmulksld,  340.  347. 
Schmaikaid,  IkfinuUrof  the,  341. 
Sehnialkald  Xeo^iw.  Tlu,  and  Mini- 
ster, 465. 
S  c  h  rod  e  r.      Johann,      Anabaptist 

preacher  in  Monster,  459. 
Schwenkfeld.  Caspar,  423,  463.  466. 
Schw^z.  Forest  Canton,  burnt  Paator 

Kaiser  of  Zurich  as  a  heretic,  49 ; 

21/.  48. 
Soot.  Bishop.  400  H. 
Scotland,  and  Htiddhnrg  Cai^ehism, 

4  H.  ;  preparation  for  the  Retotmn- 

lion.  275  ;  influence  of  old  Celtic 

Church,  275/.;  Lollardy  in,  27B/. ; 

Acts    of    Parliament   to  sunpreas 

Reformation,      281 ;     Frencii     or 

English     altianee,     281jr.,     294 ; 

plaoe  in   the   European  situation. 

296;  £ni;li6h  invaaiou,  296  ;  Coti- 

fetsum  ofFaiih^  Book  qflHscipiinf, 

Book  of  Common  Order,  302jf*. 
Scoto-Pelagian  Theolof^.  474,  570. 
Scottish  Church  and  Civil  supremacy, 

8. 
ScaUuk  Liturgy  un<\  Engliih  alliance. 

398;  806. 
Soriptnre,  Holy.     See  RiUt  of  Faith. 
Sea-neggara,  The.  capture  Brill,  260  ; 

defeat    Spanish    fleet,    261.    263  ; 

relieve  Leyden,  261 ;  201. 
Seonlar    control    over    eccleeiastica] 

matten.  8,  139  ;  in  Sjttin,  489. 
Semi^ach,  Battle  of.  26. 
Seneoit,  De  Cl^iintia,  12,  06. 
Senliii.  lUttleof.  214. 
Sens,  Thp  Fr^ucli  Council  of,  144. 
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Seripftndo,  Giorlamo,  Generftl  of  the 

Aogastiiiian     Eivmitvfl,     on     the 

Doctrine  of  Ju$t'fitaiioH,  578. 
Serrede  (Servetns)  Miguel  ile,  mtmu- 

maU   expuUoire    to,    130/.  ;    424 

and  «.,  471. 
SerOle,  CoUa^  at,  491. 
Signa  txh&ntiva  and  rtpretmtaiiva. 

59. 
Simon,  Preacher  at  Ai^le,  69. 
Simonetta,    Luigi,   Cwtlinal,  dutus 

at  Trent,  590. 
Siraona,    Henno,   organist  Baptist 

Charohea,  422,  469. 
Sin^  Doctrine  qf,  at  tiio  Rt>gensbiirK 

Oonrerence,  510/.  ;  at  the  Council 

of  Trent,  675/. 
Singinff,  coi^pregational,  106. 
Sion,  The  Buhop  of.  48. 
SixUeti,  TV,  211,  213,218. 
Sixtos  v..  Pope,  208/. 
Sodnianism  o^u  with  a  criticism 

of  doctrines,  473  ;  and  Hnniaoisiti, 

474  ;  and  Sootist  theology.  474 : 

itsideaof  J^MfA,  476  ;  of  Serif 'tun, 

476 ;  Ood  is  Dominium  AbaoiiUumt 
*    477  jr. ;  the  Atonement  raperfluons, 

478;    doctrine   of    the     Chtrrckf 

480/1 
Socinicns  o«Iled  the  /WuA  Brethren, 

473. 
Soleure,  73. 

Solothnm,  Swiss  Canton,  23. 
Somerset,  Edwaid  Seymour,  Duke  of. 

Lord  Protector  of  England,  283, 

299,  352,  859. 
Sommiftree,   Hngnenot    stronghold, 

201. 
Sorbonne,     The,      the     theological 

faculty  in  the  University  of  Paris, 

drafts  a  series  of  articles  against 

Calvin's  Inotitutio,  147  ;  its  list  of 

Prohibited  Books,   148,  603;  95, 

189,  142.  144/.,  146. 
Sozani,     Fausto,     founder    of    the 

Sodnian  Chnrch,  422,  429,  471  ; 

found  that  the  Poliiih  Unitarians 

were  Anabaptists,  472. 
Sozriiii,  Lelio,  427  and  n.,  470/., 

478. 
.V/w,  Pteeenoe  in,  67,  69.  412/. 
Spaniards  and  Luther,  18,  493/. 
Spanish  Fnry,  Th4,  266. 
Spanish    treasure    ships   seized    by 

Queen  Elizabeth,  269. 
Spanish  tioops  in  the  Netherlsnds, 

246.  266. 
Sp&nish  idea  of  a  teformation,  488/. 
Speyer,  41. 


Spirituat  Exercitu,  The,  682,  587, 
538-645,  548,  555,  561,  685. 

StShier  or  Staffman,  The,  Anabaptists, 
44U 

Stadt,  Karl,  on  the  saeramental 
oontroversy,  53. 

Slafort  Book,  The,  4n. 

Staprade,  Anabaptist  preacher  in 
Httnster,  466. 

SUtes  General,  The,  of  France,  177, 
180/.,  186/.,  206,  212;  of  the 
Netherlands,  241,  266. 

Sti^uds  of  dergy,  69. 

Stoicism  and  the  Beformed  theology^ 
13. 

Straelen,  Anthony  von,  256. 

Strawburg,  20,  43.  48,  60, 101, 124/., 
129.  144,  162,  463. 

Submi$9UM  of  the  derffg  (England), 
827. 

Subetanee  and  Preoenee,  69,  412/. 

SumrintendenU  in  the  Scottish 
Chnrch,  305,  308. 

Supper,  Doctrine  of  the  Holy,  at  Uie 
negensbunr  Conference,  622/.,  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  668. 

Supreme  Governor  of  the  Church 
(England),  898,  418/. 

Sufirtme  Head  of  the  Church  (Eng- 
land). 327.  331,  893  and  n. 

Swiss  soldiers,  28/.,  32. 

Switzerland,  politioalcondition.21/., 
how  Christianised,  28 ;  religioua 
war  in,  49. 

Synod  of  the  Brethrm,  485. 

Synod  of  the  Sodniana  at  Kiakau, 
472. 

Sffitode  of  the  Beformed  Churches,  at 
Bern,  73.  118  ;  at  Lausanne,  118  ; 
at  Zurich,  121 ;  in  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  167,  168 ;  at 
Mamlm,  221 ;  in  the  Dutdi  Church, 
271 ;  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
IiTaUonal  Dutch  Sjfnod,  273;  in 
Scotland,  804. 

Tulavera.  Fernando  de.  Confessor  to 

IsalMiUa  of  Casrile,  490. 
Temples  (diurehes).  184. 
Ten  AHieies,  The,  of.  the  English 

Church,  10.  883/. 
Terem.  Saint,  506,  681,  548. 
Ttatnmenl  and  Complaynt  tf  tko  As- 

Ptfvoo,  278 
Tlieatie,  Freneb,  and  tb*  Betoma- 

tion,  151. 
Theses,  Zwingli's  Sixitf^soven,  33. 
Theses  i^  Bern,  The  ten,  42,  45/. 
Th^sesHMmff^ique3deOeneve,The,  85. 
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Theses,  ivantjAiqiuaa/  LausannB,  108. 

Thfset,  Luther's,  17. 

T)uM*,  Rothmann'tt,  464. 

Thirty -eigJU  Ariidta,  The.  See 
ArtieUs, 

Thirty-ning  AHicia,     See  ArtitUs. 

Thirty  Veen'  War,  2. 

Thomas  Aquinaa,  SL,  7S,  82,  491, 
575. 

Thomas  of  CniUerbury,  St,  Mb, 

Thcmititiy  Tht  yew,  arosa  in  Sp*uu, 
401/.  ;  at  Lhe  Couitcil  of  Tnitt, 
671.  677,  680.  582. 

Thoreiw.  Setgneur  de,  hia  houae  used 
io  Geneva  by  the  EvAiiffelioala,  83 n. 

Throckmorton,  Sir  Kionolaa,  Elixa- 
teth'a  Ainbaseador  iii  Paris,  296 /. 

Tliyec,  The  people  of,  and  aeciuar 
exoonimnnicationi  11 2  n.  ;  117. 

Tiger  of  Frant€,  Bpi$Ue  tent  to  CA«, 
176. 

Tithea.  atUctceJ,  31,  448. 

Toggenbure  Valley,  24- 

Toledo,  Collefi|e  at.  4f)l. 

Torquomada,  Thomas  dc,  Inoniaitor. 
698/. 

ToHfiUlU,  La,  irirainal  court  of  the 
Fartnntni  uf  Paiie.  170. 

Tonmon,  Cardinal  dc,  149,  187. 

Tours.  Chuivh  at,  166;  Battle  at. 
214  ;   Henry  iv.  at,  214,  216,  220. 

Troditiim,  iMhmatv,  423,  678/. 

Tranauhitanliatioji.,  393,  412. 

Trent,  City  of,  6«/. 

Trent.  Council  of;  FirU  Meeting, 
604-681 ;  papal  legated  at,  565/  ; 
differenoaa  among  tbe  Romaiiiitt 
powers  at,  668/.  ;  dcibat^A  on  pm- 
oedure.  668 jf.  ;  Second  Meeting, 
581-687 ;  definition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Sacrements.  682/.  ;  Third 
Mf^Ung,  587  Jf.  ;  varying  views 
&l>out  the  reorganisation  of  the 
Churoh,  588jr.  ;  was  to  be  a  con. 
tinuation  of  thu  foriDPr  Couni'il, 
r.89  ;  procedure  at,  ;»S9  A  :  w»jrk  of 
Cardinal  Simonetta  at,  590  ;  what 
the  Council  did  for  the  Roman 
Oatholifl  Church,  S94  ;  iu  list  of 
prohibited  books,  604;  211»  247/.. 
416,  617. 

TriumviraU,  The,  Montmorency,  St. 
Andr^and  Guise,  184,  190.  193. 

Tachudi.  Peier,  a  Humanist,  18 n. 

Tukhan  Biaho}>$,  360  and  h. 

Tnnstall,  Cuthbort,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, 371,373. 

Twelve  Arficl'n,  Tht  (The  ApDhllca* 
Oreod),  618. 


Tweniy-one  Articles,  The,  of  the  An-i- 

baptists.  'ISP,  465. 
TyntUle.    William,    279,    317,  319. 

837/.,  377. 

(/higui/y.  Doctrine  of,  4.  7,  57,  412/. 

ITdall,  Nicholas,  translated  into  Eng> 
liah  the  Paraphraaea  of  Erasuitis, 
353. 

Ulm,  63. 

I'ni/onnity.     See  Act  of. 

UiiU'rwalden,  a  Foreat  Canton,  21/., 
47. 

Uri,  a  Forest  Canton.  21/.,  47. 

Urainus.  Zachnry.  4  n. 

Utrecht  protesta  againtt  Alra's  taxa- 
tion, 259. 

Vadiannn.     Seo  fFall. 

Valaia,  The,  22,  48  ;  the  Bishop  of 

the,  41. 
Valladolid,  University  of,  491. 
Val  Tellina,  The,  50. 
Vargas,  Juan  de,  265. 
Vaaay.  Maan&ore  at.  169/ 
Vatable,  Fi-ancia,  a  royal  lecturer  fn 

Paris,  96. 
Vax,   Antonia,   attempts  to  poison 

Farel  and  others,  84  and  7i. 
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in  the  tTcatment  of  debatable  questions." — The  Universalid  Leader, 
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Han  Work. 
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as  if  they  were  drawn  from  life.  In  a  sense  they  were,  for  Dr.  Lindsay  has 
succeeded  in  thinking  himseU  into  the  life  and  point  of  view  of  the  era  of 
which  he  writes,  to  a  xemarkablc  degree.  The  reader  who  completes  this 
intensely  interesting  voltune,  will  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  next." — 
Ckristuim  World, 
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material,  makes  the  work  a  real  addition  to  our  materials  for  study." — Tho 
Congregationatief, 

"Every  intelligent  layman  can  enjoy  the  book  thoroughly,  while  its  foot* 
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able and  interesting  to  an  unusual  degree,  while  the  student  will  value  its 
thorough  3cholarshtp  and  completeness  of  treatment.  His  work  has  a  sim- 
plicity, beauty,  and  trcshne^s  that  add  greatly  to  its  scholarly  cxccllL-nce  and 
worth." — Christian  AdvocaU. 

"It  is  a  fine  example  of  painstaking,  discriminating,  impartial  research 
and  statement." — The  Congregatiwtcltst. 

**lt  will  certainly  take  its  place,  after  carrfu!  reading;,  a^  a  x'aluablc 
synopsis,  neithrr  bare  nor  over-elaborate,  to  which  recourse  will  be  had  by 
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"This  is  verily  and  indeed  a  book  to  thank  God  for;  and  if  anybody  has 
been  despairing  of  a  restoration  of  true  catholic  unit>*  in  God's  good  time,  it 
is  •!  book  to  fill  him  with  hope  and  confidence." ^Tirr  Church  Standard. 

*  Principal  Rainy  lias  written  a  fascinating  book.  He  has  the  gifts  of  an 
lustorian  and  an  expositor.  His  fresh  presentation  of  so  intricate  and  time- 
worn  a  subject  as  Gnosticism  grips  and  holds  the  attention  from  first  to  last. 
Familiarity  with  most  of  the  subjects  which  fall  to  be  treated  within  these 
limits  of  Christian  history  had  bred  a  fancy  th.it  we  might  safely  and  profit- 
ably skip  some  of  the  chapters,  but  we  found  ourselves  returning  to  close  up 
the  gai>s:  vtfi  should  advise  those  who  arc  l«l  to  read  the  book  through  this 
notice  not  to  repeat  our  experiment  It  is  a  dish  of  wcU-cooked  and  well- 
seasoned  meat,  savory  and  rich,  with  abundance  of  grwvy;  and,  while  no 
one  wishes  to  be  a  glutton,  he  will  miss  something  nutritious  if  he  does  nol 
take  time  10  consume  it  &}}.'"— ^ffthodist  Revinv. 
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variety  and  range,  clearness  of  statement,  judicious  guidance,  and  catholicity 
of  tone." — London  Nonconformist  and  Independent. 
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Doctrine  that  we  have  in  Enf^ish." — Tke  New  York  EvangeHsf. 
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"Professor  Allen's  Christian  Institutions  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  pcnnanent  contribution  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  has  yet  made  t6  general  theological  thought." — The 
American  Journal  of  Theology. 
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"It  is  &  treasuxy  of  expert  knowledge,  arranged  in  an  orderly  and  hidd 
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candid  and  critical  spirit  of  the  careful  historian  who,  of  course,  has  his 
tonvictionis  and  preferences,  but  who  makes  no  claims  in  their  •behalf  which 
the  facts  do  not  seem  to  warrant." — The  Congregationalist. 

"He  writes  in  a  charming  style,  and  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of  im- 
portant material  pertaining  to  his  subject  which  can  be  found  in  no  other 
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ftod  tells  it  in  a  clear,  fresh  and  convincing  manner.  Scarcely  anyone  has 
90  successfully  rendered  the  scnnce  of  showing  what  the  result  of  the  higher 
criticUfn  is  for  the  proper  understanding  of  ihc  history  and  religion  of 
Israel.** — Andaver  Review. 

"We  have  not  for  a  long  time  taken  a  book  in  hand  that  is  more  stimulating 
to  faith.  .  .  .  Without  commenting  further,  we  repeat  that  this  volume  is 
the  ablest,  most  scholarly,  most  advanced,  and  sharpest  defence  of  Chiis- 
tianity  that  has  ever  been  written.  No  theological  library  abould  be  with- 
out \V'-~ZwH*s  Herald, 
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"As  this  book  is  the  latest,  so  it  is  the  fullest  and  most  attractive  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  that  we  are  familiar  with.  Patient  and  exhaustive  in 
its  method  of  inquiry,  and  stimulating  and  suggestive  in  the  topic  it  handles, 
we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  a  help  to  the  tAsk  of  the  moral  underatanding 
and  interpretation  of  human  life." — The  Living  Church. 

"This  book  of  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  is  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value. 
It  is  an  honor  to  American  sdwlarship  and  American  Christian  thinking. 
It  is  a  work  which  has  been  wrought  out  with  remarkable  grasp  of  con- 
ception, and  power  of  just  analysis,  fullness  of  infortnadon,  richness  of 
thought,  and  affluence  of  apt  and  luminous  illustration.  Its  style  is  singu- 
lariy  clear,  simple,  facile,  and  strong.  Too  much  gradfication  can  hardly 
be  expressed  at  the  way  the  author  Kfls  the  whole  subject  of  ethics  up  out 
of  the  slough  of  mere  naturalism  into  its  own  place,  where  it  is  wren  to  be 
illumined  by  ihe  Christian  revelation  and  vision." — The  Advance. 
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"We  hope  every  clergyman  will  not  rest  content  till  he  has  procured  and 

studied  this  most  admirable  and  useful  bonk.     Every  rrally  useful  question 


relating  to  man — ^his  nature,  his  fall,  and  his  redemption,  his  present  life  of 

his  life  after  death,  his  future  life — is  treated  of.     We  may  add  that  the 

most  conservatively  inclined  believer  in  the  Old  Testament  will  find  nothing 


in  this  book  to  startle  him,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  book  is  fuHy  cogni 
7Ant  of  the  altered  views  regarding  the  andcnt  Scriptures.  The  tone  is 
reverent  throughout,  and  no  one  who  reads  attentively  can  fail  to  derive  fresh 
light  and  benefit  from  the  exposition  here  given." — Tht  Canadian  Church- 
man. 

"We  commend  this  \io6k  with  a  spedal  prayer,  believing  that  it  will  make 
the  Old  Testament  &  richer  book;  and  make  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  stand  more  secure  to  every  one  who  reads 
it."— r^  Heidelberg  Teachrr 
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of  the  thoroughness  of  its  criticism  and  the  boldness  of  its  views." — The 
Sc4i(sman. 

"Dr.  McGiffert  has  produced  an  able,  scholarly,  suggestive,  and  con- 
structive work.  He  is  in  thorou^  and  easy  noasession  m  his  sources  and 
materials,  so  that  his  positive  construction  is  seldom  inierrupti'd  by  citations, 
the  demolition  of  opposing  views,  or  the  irrelevant  discussion  of  subordinate 
questions." — The  MethctiijS  Review. 

"The  clearness,  self -consistency,  and  force  of  the  whole  impression  of 
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InUHor. 
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Author  of   "Applied   Christianity,"    "Who   Wrote   the  Bible?"    "Ruling 
Ideas  of  the  Present  Age,"  etc. 


Crown  8vo,  485  pages.    $2.50  net 


"Packed  with  wisdom  and  instruction  and  a  profound  piety.  ...  It  is 
pithy,  pertinent,  and  judicious  from  cover  to  cover.  ...  An  exceedingly 
comprehensive,  sagacious,  and  suggestive  study  and  application  of  its 
theme." — The  Congrcgationalist. 

"We  have  here,  for  the  pastor,  the  most  modem  practical  treatise  yet 
published — sagacious,  balanced,  devout,  inspiring." — The  Dial, 

"A  comprehensive,  inspiring,  and  helpful  guide  to  a  busy  pastor.  One 
finds  in  it  a  multitude  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  and  working  life  of  the  Church,  and  the  answer  to  many  problems 
that  are  a  constant  perplexity  to  the  faithful  minister." — The  Christian 
Intelligencer. 
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Critical  Commentary 

on  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  tod 
New  Testaments 


EDITORS'    PREFACE 


THERE  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular 
or  homiletical  character.  The  Cambridgt  Bible  for 
SehoolSi  the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students, 
The  Speaker^ s  Commentary,  The  Popular  Commentary  (SchafI), 
The  Es^sitor^s  Bible,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into  the 
field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  suc^  series  of 
Commentaries  as  the  Kurtgefasstes  exegetisehes  Handbueh  %u/n 
A,  T.  f  De  Wctte's  Kur^efasstes  exegetisehes  Handbueh  sum 
N,  T. ;  Meyer's  Kritisch^exegetiseher  Kommentar;  Keil  and 
Delitzsch's  BibUseher  Commentar  Uber  das  A.  T;  Lange's 
Theolopsch-homiletisehes  Bibelwerk ;  Nowack's  Handkommentar 
sum  A.  T  ;  Holtzmann's  Handkommentar  sum  N,  T  Several 
of  these  have  been  translated,  edited,  and  in  some  cases  enlarged 
and  adapted,  for  the  English-speaking  public;  others  are  in 
process  of  translation.  But  no  corresponding  series  by  British 
or  American  divines  has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has 
been  prepared  by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  EUicott, 
Kalisch,  Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others;  and  the 
time  has  come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enter- 
prise, when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars  in  the  production  of  a  critical,  comprehensive 
Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modem  biblical  scholarship, 
and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 
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Charlei  Scribner't  Sou  of  New  Yoxfc,  and 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinboighf  pvopoae  to  pafaUih  mch  a  aeriei 
of  Commentariei  on  tlie  Old  and  Nov  TMUHBCott,  ^indir  liie 
editonhip  of  Prof.  C.  A.  Brioos,  1>.D.»  In  Anericay  and  of 
Fiof.  &  JL  Dwvm,  D.D.,  te  the  Old  l^otament,  and  die 
Rev.  AiMkKD  Punom,  D.D.«  fcr  the  IKnr  TcttameBt,  in 
Great  fidtain. 

The  Commentariei  will  be  international  and  inter-oonfewonal^ 
and  wiQ  be  ftee  from  polemical  and  eceleaiartical  bias.  They 
will  be  Uaed  npcm  a  tboRmgfa  critical  atndy  of  die  original  texta 
of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  method*  of  inteqicetatioli.  They 
are  derigned  chiefly  for  ttuiienls  and  clergymen*  and  will  be 
written  in  a  compact  style.  Eadi  book  will  be  prcteded  by  an 
litfDdaction»  alaiing  the  remlti  ofaitidam  vpon  it,  and  diacnv- 
ing  ImpmiaUy  die  qneidooa  atiH  remaining  open.  The  detaib 
of  crWclwn  wiQ  appear  in  didr  proper  {Aace  in  the  body  of  the 
CommentMy.  Each  aection  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced 
with  a  paraphraae,  or  mmmary  of  contents.  Technical  details 
of  textittl  and  philological  criticism  will,  as  a  role,  be  kept 
distinct  from  matter  of  a  more  general  character ;  and  in  the 
Ok!  Testament  the  exegedcal  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  frr  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  aenriceable  to  stnde&ts  not  acquainted  with 
Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books  will  be 
dealt  widi,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions,  with  critical 
notices  of  the  most  important  literatore  of  the  subject.  Historical 
and  Archaeological  questions,  as  well  as  questions  d  Biblical 
Theology,  are  included  in  the  plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but 
not  Fiactical  or  Homiletical  Exegesis.  The  Volumes  will  con- 
atluite  n  uniform 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  VOLUMES  AND  AUTHORS 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

OtNCSIS.  The  Rev.  John  Skinner,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Tetument 
Langumge  and  LitenUnre,  College  of  t^resbyterian  Church  <tf  EagUod, 
Cftim>ridge,  England. 

CXODUS.  The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
University  of  Edinborgh- 

LEVITICUS.   J.  F.  Stenning,  M.A.»  Fellow  of  Wadham  College.  Oxford. 

NUMVBRS.  The  Rev.  G.  Buchanan  Gray.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [A>v  Ready. 

DKUTERONOMY.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Regins  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  [Nam  Ready, 

JOSHUA.  The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  United  Free  Church  College,  GlasgoW. 

JUDCtKS.  The  Rev.  George  Moore.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy, Harvard  University.  Cambridge,  Mass.  \Now  Ready, 

SAMUEL.  The  Rev.  H.  P.  SMITH,  D.D..  sometime  Professor  of  Biblical 
History.  Amherst  College,  Mass.  [Now  Ready. 

KINQS.  The  Rev.  Francis  Brown.  D.D..  D.Litt.,  LL.D..  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City. 

CHRONICLES.  The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D..  Professor  of 
Hebrew.  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

EZRA  AND  NEHEMIAH.  The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D..  D.D..  Rector 
of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  York  City,  sometime  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
P.  E.  Divinity  School,  PhiUdelphia. 

PSALMS.  The  Rev.  Chas.  A.  Briogs.  D.D:.  D.Litt..  Professor  of  Theo- 
logical Encyclopedia  and  Symbolics.  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  {2  vols.     Now  Ready, 

PROVERSS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Hebraw, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge.  Mass.  [Now  Ready. 

JOS.  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver.  D.D..  D.Litt,  Regius  Professor  of  He- 
brew, Oxford. 


ISAIAH.    Ch»p*.  l-XXXIX.     The   Rev.   G.   Buchasan   Gray,   D.D., 
Profes«0r  oE  Hebrew,  BI«n»lidd  College.  Oxford. 


ISAIAH.    Chips.    XL-LXVl,     Thfl  Rev-  S.    R,  Dwvtu.  D.D.,  D.U«., 

R«gini  Profes*or  of  Hebrew,  Osfotd, 

JCRCMIAH,  TheRer,  A.  F,  Kiukfatrick,  D,D.,  De^n^Ely,  someticna 
Regius  ProfesBOf  of  llthrewt  Cftmbndgc.  EDgland. 

CZEKIEL.  The  Rev,  a  A.  Cooke.  M,A„  sometime  Fellow  Magdalen 
College,  and  the  Rev.  CHAKL&S  F.  BuuffiY,  D.  Utl.,  Fellow  And  Lecturer 
in  Hebrew,  Si.  John's  College,  Oxford, 

OANICU  The  Rev.  John  P.  Pktehs,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  sometiBie  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  P,  £,  Divmity  School,  PhilAdelphi&,  &ow  Rector  of  SL 
Michael's  Church,  New  York  City. 

AMOS  AND  H08CA.  W.  R.  HARPER,  Ph.D.»  LUD.,  sometime  Presf. 
dent  of  the  University  e»f  Chieago.  Itlinoii,  [A^jnc^  A'Ht^y. 

MIC  AH  TO  HAQfiAI.  Prof.  JoHN  P.  SMITH,  Umver«it3^  of  Chicfteof 
Prof.  CKARt^  P.  Facnani,  D.D„  Union  Theological  !>emmAC7,  New 
York;  W.  Haves  Ward,  D.D..  LL.D..  Editor  of  Tkt  Indf^e»iifnt,  New 
York;  Prof.  JuULiS  A.  Bevek.  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
»nd  Prof.  H.  C  Mitchell,  D.D*,  Boston  Univernty, 

ZKCHAR1AH  TO  JONAH.  Prof.  H.  G.  Mitchell.  D.D.,  Prof.  John 
P,  Smith  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Bevkr. 

KSTHCR.  The  Rev.  L.  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Hart- 
ford Theological  Seminary. 

CeCLCSIASTCS.  Prof.  Geor(;f.  A.  Barton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bibli- 
cal Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pa. 

RUTH.  SONG  OF  SONGS  AND  LAMCNTATIONS.    Rcv.CharlesA. 

Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Profes!>or  of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Sym- 
bolics. Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

ST.  MATTHEW.   The  Rev.  Willouchby  C  Allen.  M.A.,  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  in  Theology  and  Hebrew,  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  [In  Prw, 

ST.  MARK.    Rev.  E.  P.  Gould.  D.D.,  sometime  Professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment Literature,  P.  £.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia.  Idfaw  Ready, 


ST.  LUKE.    The   Rev.   Alfred   Plummea,  D.D.,  somctiroe  Master  of 
University  College,  Durham.  \Nom  R^dy, 
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•T.  JOHN.  The  Very  Rev.  Jonv  Sknuy  Bbknakd,  D.D..  Dean  of  St 
Patrick's  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity,  University  of  Dnblhi. 

HARMONY  OPTHK  OOSPCLS.    The  Rev.  WltUAM  Sanday,  D.D.. 

LL.D.,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  WlL- 
LOUGHBV  C.  Allen,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  in  Divinity  and  Hebrew, 
Eieter  College,  Oxford. 

ACTS.  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Bate.  M.A.,  Examining  C^pUin  to  the 
I^ishop  of  London. 

ROMANS.  The  Rev.  William  Sandav.  D.D.,  LLD.,  Lady  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Rey. 
A.  C.  Headlam,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

\_AffUf  Ready. 

CORINTHIANS.  The  Right  Rev.  Arch.  Robertson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Dawson  Walker,  D.D.,  Theological  Tntor  in  the 
University  of  Durham. 

QALAT1ANS.  The  Rev.  Ernest  D.  Burton,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature,  University  of  Chicago. 

KPHCSIANS  AND  COLOSSIANS.  The  Rev.  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D., 
D.Litt.,  sometime  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  now 
Librarian  of  the  same.  \Ncw  Ready. 

PHILIPPIANS  AND  PHILEMON.  The  Rev.  Marvin  R.  Vincent. 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  City.  {New  Ready. 

THCSSALONIANS.  The  Rev.  James  E.  Frame.  M.A..  Professor  of 
Biblical  Theology,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

THC  PASTORAL  CPISTLKS.  The  Rev.  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden 
of  Keble  College  and  Professor  of  Exegesis,. Oxford, 

HCSREWS.  The  Rev.  A.  Nairne,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  King's 
College,  London. 

ST.  JAMCS.  The  Rev.  James  H.  Ropks.  D.D.,  Bussey  Professorof  New 
Testament  Criticism  in  Harvard  University. 

PCTER  AND  JUDC.  The  Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.,  RegioB  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Canon  of  Christ  Cfanrch,  Oxford.  \Nom  Ready, 

THK  CPISTLKS  OP  ST.  JOHN.  The  Rev.  £.  A.  BROOKE,  B.D.,  Fellow 
and  Divinity  Lecturer  in  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

REVELATION.  The  Rev.  Robert  H.  Charles,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Biblical  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
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.      VOLUMES  NOW  READYi 


Deuteronomy 


By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  IXUtt. 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Churcha  Oxford 


Crown  Svo.    Net,  I3.00 


"It  is  a  pleasare  to  see  at  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  comnenlaiy 
in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  espedally  one  of  such 
merit.  This  I  find  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in  any  language  upon 
Deuteronomy." — Professor  E.  L.  CuRTts,  «/  YaU  University, 

"This  volume  of  Professor  Driver's  is  nuurked  by  his  «rell<4cnown  care  and 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge,  either  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  contents  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  significance  for  the  development  of  OU 
Testament  thought  The  author  finds  scope  for  duplaytng  his  well-known 
wide  and  accurate  knowledge,  and  delicate  appredation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  his  readers  are  supplied  with  many  carefully  con- 
structed lists  of  words  and  expresrions.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  detsiled 
examination  of  the  text." — London  Aihenaum, 


Numbers 

By  the  Rev.  Q.  BUCHANAN  QRAY,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Hebrew,  Mansfield  College,  Oxford 


Crown  Svo.    Net,  $3.00 


"Most  Bible  readers  have  the  impression  that  'Numbers*  is  a  dull  book 
only  relieved  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  Balaam  chapters  and  some  snatches 
of  old  Hebrew  songs,  but,  as  Prof.  Gray  shows  with  admirable  skill  and 
insight,  its  hbtorical  and  religious  value  is  not  that  which  lies  on  the  surface. 
Prof.  Gray*s  Commentary  is  distinguished  by  fine  scholarship  and  sanity 
of  Judgment;  it  is  impossible  to  commend  it  too  wmnnly." — StUmriay  Rtviem 
(London). 
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Judges 

By  Dr.  QEORQB  FOOT  MOORB.  I>J>.  • 

ProfrMor  of  Theology,  fiarvard  Univer^ty 


Crawa  Svo.    Net*  $3.00 


**  Professor  Moore  has  more  than  sustained  his  scholarly  reputation  in  this 
work,  which  gives  us  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  commentary  on  Judges 
not  excelled,  if  indeed  equalled,  in  any  language  of  the  world." — Professor 
L.  W.  Batten,  0}  P.  E.  Dwinity  School^  Philadelphia. 

"Although  a  critical  commentary,  this  work  has  its  practical  uses,  and  by 
its  divisions,  headlines,  etc.,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all 
thoughtful  students  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  with  the  other  books  of  the 
series,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  pastors  and  scholarly  lay- 
men."—Por^fanrf  Zion's  Herald, 

"Like  its  predecessors,  this  volume  will  be  warmly  welcomed — whilst  to 
those  whose  means  of  securing  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  are  limited,  it  is  simply  invahiabte." — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


The  Books  of  Samuel 

By  Rev.  HENRY  PRESERVED  SMITH,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Interpretation  in  Amherst  College 


Crown  8vo.    Net»  $3.00 


"Professor  Smith's  Commentary  will  for  some  time  be  the  standard  work 
on  Samuel,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  on  sclu>larly  work  so  faith- 
fully  accomplished." — The  Alhenetum. 

"The  literary  quality  of  the  book  deserves  mention.  We  do  not  Usually 
go  to  commentaries  for  models  of  English  style.  But  this  book  has  a  dis-' 
tinct,  thoiigh  imobtrusive,  literary  flavor.  It  is  delightful  reading.  The: 
translation  is  always  felicitous,  and  often  renders  further  comment  need- 
less."—rA«  Evangelist. 

''The  author  exhibits  precisely  that  scholarly  attitude  which  will  com- 
mend his  work  to  the  widest  audience." — The  Churchman. 

"The  commentary  is  the  most  complete  and  minute  hitherto  published 
by  an  English-speaking  scholar." — Literature. 
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The  Book  of  Psalms 

By  CHARLB5  AUQU5TU5  BRI005,  D.D.,  D.Utt. 

Professor  of  TheologicAl  Encyclopedia  and  Symbolics,  Union  Theqiogica! 
Seminary,  New  York 

and 
EMIUE  GRACE  BRIQQS.  B.D. 


CrowB  8vo.    Price,  $a.oo 
Postage  addltloiuil 


"Christian  scholarship  seems  here  to  have  reached  the  highest  level  }*et 
attained  in  study  of  the  book  which  in  religious  importimce  stands  next  to 
the  Gospels.  His  work  upon  it  is  not  likely  to  be  excelled  in  learning,  both 
massive  and  minute,  by  any  volume  of  the  Intematioaal  Series,  to  which  it 
belongs."— r/w  Outlook. 

"We  have  in  this  work  what  we  should  expect,  extreme  thorou^ness, 
scholarly  precision  and  depth  of  insight." — The  ChMrehman. 

"Dr.  Briggs  writes  after  forty  years  of  close  study  of  his  subject,  and 
possesses  a  wealth  of  information  which  is  positively  astounding." — Episcofal 
Recorder. 

"It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  here  in  compact  fona  the 
best  available  commentary  upon  the  first  book  of  tlu  Psalter.  It  is  not 
simply  grammatical  and  lexical,  but  it  embocties  the  best  reaahs  of  the 
author's  study  of  Biblical  theology.  These  serve  to  bring  out  doubly  the 
significance  and  import  of  these  hymns  of  worship  of  ancient  IsrmeL"— TAe 
Westminster, 

"It  is  a  marvel  of  minute  scholarship,  a  monument  to  the  patient  paioi- 
taking  assiduity  and  ripe  schoUisbip  of  the  author."— Rev.  Lvham  ASMtTt 
D.D. 
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Proverbs 

By  tiw  Hey*  .CRAWFORD  H.  TOY.  D.D..  LL.a 

Professor  of  Hebrew  !n  Harvard  University 


Crowa  8vo.    Net,  $3-00 


"Professor  Toy's  commentary  on  Proverbs  maintains  the  highest  standard 
of  the  International  Critical  Commentaries.  We  can  give  no  higher  praise. 
Proverbs  presents  comparatively  few  problems  in  criticism,  but  offers  large 
Of^xKtunities  to  the  expositor  and  exegete.  Professor  Toy's  worit  is 
thorough  and  complete."— rA«  CongregaHonaliti. 

"A  firat<1ass,  up-to-date,  critical  and  exegetical  commentary  on  the  Book 
ol  Proverbs  in  the  English  language  was  one  of  the  crying  needs  of  Biblical 
scholarship.  Accordingly,  we  may  not  be  yielding  to  the  latest  addition  to 
the  International  Critical  Series  the  tribute  it  deserves,  when  we  say  that  it 
at  cmce  takes  the  first  place  in  its  class.  That  place  it  undoubtedly  dcKTves, 
however,  and  would  Ksve  secured  even  against  much  more  formidable  com- 
petitOTS  than  it  happens  to  have.  It  is  altogether  a  well-arranged,  lucid 
cxpoaition  of  this  unique  book  in  die  Bible,  based  on  a  careful  study  of  the 
text  and  the  linguistic  and  historical  background  of  every  part  of  it." — The 
IfUerior. 


Amos  and  Hosea 

By  WILLIAM  RAINEY  HARPER,  Ph.D..  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the  University  of  Chicago 


Crown  8vo.    Net*  $a*oo 


"I  shall  have  pleasure  In  recommending  it  to  all  students  in  our  Seminar}*. 
This  book  ^Ils,  in  the  most  favorable  manner,  a  long-felt  want  for  a  good 
critical  commentary  on  two  of  the  most  interesting  books  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.'*— Rev.  Lewis  B,  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Projessor  of  Hebrew,  Hartford 
Tktohgical  Seminary. 

"He  has  gone,  with  characteristic  minuteness,  not  only  into  the  aiulysis 
and  discussion  of  each  point,  endeavoring  in  every  case  to  be  thoroughly 
cadmatfve,  bat  also  into  the  history  of  exegesis  and  discussion.  Nothing  at 
■n  worthy  of  consideration  has  been  pasKd  by.  The  consequence  is  that 
when  one  carefully  studies  what  has  been  brought  together  in  this  volume,' 
tithtt  upofi  some  passage  of  the  two  prophets  treated,  or  upon  some  question 
of  critScftl  or  antiquarian  importahctf  in  the  introductoiy  portion  of  the 
volume,  one  feels  that  he  hu  obtained  an  ackquately  exfaauskin  view  of  the 
Mibject."— rA# /ii«fr»or. 
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By  ttte  Rev,  ALFRED  PLUfinBR,  D,D. 

Master  of  Uaivenity  College,  Durham  ;  formerly  Fellow  and  Senior  T 
of  Trimty  College,  Oxford 


Crown  8vo.    N^t,  I3.00 


"It  is  distinguished  throughout  by  learning,  sobriety  of  judgment, 
sound  exegesis.  It  is  a  weighty  contrtbution  to  the  interpretation  of 
Third  Gospel,  and  will  take  an  honorahlc  place  in  the  seHe*  ol  whi 
forms  a  part." — Prof.  D.  D.  Salmons,  in  the  Critical  RevituK 

"  We  are  pleased  with  the  thoroughness  and  scientific  accuracy  of  ibi 
terpretations.  .  .  «  It  seems  to  us  that  the  prevailing  characteTistic  ol 
txwk  15  common  ^nsc,  fortified  by  learning  and  piety,"^ — Tin  HeraJd 
Preabyttr. 

"It  15  a  valuable  and  welcome  sdditioti  to  our  somewhat  scanty  sttk 
first<la3A  commeDtaries  on  the  Third  Gospel.     By  its  scholarly  thora 
nesfl  it  "well  sustains  the  reputation  which  the  IxtebnatioJ^al  Sf 
already  won." — Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  of  Harvard  Universiiy, 
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By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SANDAY,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford 

and  the 

Rev.  A,  C.  HEADLAM,  M.A..  D.D. 

Principal  of  King's  College,  London 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00 

"We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Romans 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and  scholarly 
and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to  plain  Bible 
readers."— r//e  Church  Standard, 

"A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  character  and  purpose  of  its  own, 
which  brings  to  students  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  cannot  obtain  else- 
where. .  .  .  There  is  probably  no  other  commentary  in  which  criticism  has 
been  employed  so  successfully  and  impartially  to  bring  out  the  author's 
thought." — AT.  Y.  IndependefU. 

"We  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praise  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
commentary.  It  is  not  only  critical,  but  exegetical,  expository,  doctrinal, 
practical,  and  eminently  spiritual.  The  positive  conclusions  of  the  books 
are  very  numerous  and  are  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelical.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mentary does  not  fail  to  speak  with  the  utmost  reverence  of  the  whole  word 
of  God." — The  Congregationalist. 
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By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.,  D.Litt. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  now  of  Hebrew,  Trinity  College, 

Dublin 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $2.50 

"The  exegesis  based  so  solidly  on  the  rock  foundation  of  philology  is 
argumentatively  and  convincingly  strong.  A  spiritual  and  evangelical  tenor 
pervades  the  interpretation  from  first  to  last.  .  .  .  These  clement*;,  to- 
gether with  the  author's  full-orbed  vision  of  the  truth,  with  his  discrimina- 
tive judgment  and  his  felicity  of  expression,  make  this  the  peer  of  any  com- 
menury  on  these  important  letters." — The  Standard. 

"An  exceedingly  careful  and  painstaking  piece  of  work.  The  introduc- 
tory discussions  of  questions  bearing  on  the  authenticity  and  integrity  (of 
the  epistles)  are  clear  and  candid,  and  the  exposition  of  the  text  displays  a 
fine  scholarship  and  insight." — Northwestern  Christian  Advocate. 
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Philippians  and  Philemon 

By  the  Rev.  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $a.oo 


"Of  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  its 
place  in  the  noble  undertaking  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  full  of  just  such 
information  as  the  Bible  student,  lay  or  clerical,  needs;  and  while  giving  an 
abundance  of  the  truths  of  erudition  to  aid  the  critical  student  of  the  text,  it 
alxiunds  also  in  that  more  popular  information  which  enables  the  attentive 
reader  almost  to  put  himself  in  St.  PauPs  place,  to  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel 
with  the  heart  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles." — Boston  Advertiser. 

"Throughout  the  work  scholarly  research  is  evident.  It  commends  itst-lf 
by  its  clear  elucidation,  its  keen  exegesis  which  marks  the  word  study  on 
ever)'  pa^e,  its  compactness  of  statement  and  its  simplicity  of  arrangement." 
— Lutheran  World, 


St.  Peter  and  St,  Jude 

By  the  Rev.  CHARLE5  BIQQ,  D.D. 

Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $2.50 


"His  commontar}'  is  very  satisfactorj*  indeed.  His  notes  arc  particularly 
valuable.  We  know  of  no  work  on  these  Epistles  which  is  so  full  and  satis- 
factory."— The  Living  Church. 

"f'anon  Bifxg's  work  is  pre-eminently  characterixed  by  judicial  opcn- 
niindi'flnoss  and  "sympathetic  insight  into  historical  conditions.  His  reali>tic 
irii<T)prttalion  of  ilu-  relations  of  the  apostles  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
c.irly  cluiri  h  renders  the  volume  invaluable  to  students  of  these  themes. 
Tlie  exijiriiral  w.irk  in  the  volume  rests  on  the  broad  basis  of  careful  Un- 
mii-tir  Mutiy,  acquaintance  with  ap(x-alyptic  literature  and  the  writinKP  of 
the   I-.nln  r-,   a   ^ane  judgment,  and  good  sense." — American  Jturnal  of 
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